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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
THE    CRIMEAN    WAR. 

THE  vast  Power  which  frowns  over  Eastern  Europe,  and  which 
for  centuries  has  been  extending  its  possessions  and  accumu- 
lating its  resources,  has  only  a  difficult  and  imper- 
il ussh. 

feet  access  to  the  ocean,  the  common  highway  of 
mankind.  Her  northern  shores  are  fringed  with  a  frozen  sea, 
her  southern  limits  are  lost  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Central  Asia. 
On  the  north-west  and  south-west,  indeed,  two  inland  seas 
give  her  an  intermittent  or  doubtful  access  to  the  Western 
world.  But  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  is  annually  interrupted 
by  the  ice  of  winter.  The  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Power  which  holds  the  city  of  Constantine. 
Every  educated  Russian  consequently  sighs  for  predominance 
at  the  Porte,  which  is  the  gate  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  forces  which  would  in  any  circumstances  impel  the 
Russians  to  gravitate  towards  the  Bosphorus  are  augmented 
by  the  condition  of  European  Turkey.  A  warlike  race,  of  a 
religion  strange  to  Europe,  governed  by  an  autocracy 
which  is  at  once  brutal  and  feeble,  has  been  en- 
camped for  centuries  on  the  soil  of  the  rich  provinces  which 
stretch  from  the  Danube  on  the  north  to  the  Greek  frontier 
on  the  south.  The  descendants  of  the  former  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  degraded  and  exhausted  by  a  long  course  of  bad 
government,  sigh  for  independence  and  relief.  They  turn  in 
their  distress  to  Europe  for  the  help  which  their  own  right  hands 
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seem  powerless  to  afford  them.  Independence  they  would 
gladly  receive  from  any  Power,  but  two  influences,  the  strongest 
among  those  by  which  nations  are  affected,  induce  them  to 
look  especially  towards  Russia.  One  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  is  allied  to  Russia  by  ties  of 
race.  Another  large  portion  is  connected  with  it  by  ties  of 
faith.  The  Slave  naturally  looks  to  the  great  Slave  Power  of 
Northern  Europe  for  the  redress  of  his  grievances,  while  the' 
Greek  regards  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  as  the  head  of  his 
Church. 

Turkey  is  rarely  free  from  questions  of  race  and  religion. 

As  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  commenced,  two 

obscure  subjects — one  involving  race,  the  other  religion — forced 

themselves  into  prominence.    The  inhabitants  of  the 

Montenegro.  ....  -r-.ii-.j-  •          i 

little  principality — the   Black  Mountain — have   for 
centuries  maintained  a  desultory  warfare  against  the  Turk.     In 

1852  they  resumed  their  aggressions.     The  Turk  decided  on 
repressing  disorder  by  the  occupation  of  their  territory,  and 
entrusted  the  task  to  Omar  Pacha,  a  general  of  repute.     In 
taking  this  step,  the  Porte  hardly  foresaw  all  the  consequences 
of  its  decision.     Austria,  just  recovering  from  the  crisis  of 
1848,  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  disorder  near  her 
own  frontiers.     Determined  to  stop  war  at  any  cost,  in  January 

1853  she  sent  General  Count  Leiningen  to  Constantinople,  to 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  Omar  Pacha.     The  Porte,  alarmed 
at  language  which,  coming  from  Austria,  was  as  unaccustomed 
as  it  was  peremptory,  gave  way.     Omar  Pacha  was  recalled, 
and  the  Montenegrin  difficulty  terminated.1 

Events  were,  in  fact,  taking  place  in  Constantinople  which 
made  it  impossible  for  the  Porte  to  risk  the  enmity  of  Austria. 
The  Holy  Another  question,  growing  in  intensity,  was  agitating 
Places.  the  counsels  of  the  Sultan.  The  Porte  has  for  cen- 
turies possessed  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  country  which 
every  Christian  knows  as  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
torrents  of  blood  had  been  poured  out,  hoards  of  treasure 

1  Russian  Diplomatic  Study  of  the  Crimean  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  115-117 ;  cf. 
Kinglake's  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  vol.  i.  p.  76  seq. 
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had  been  exhausted,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  reconquer  for 
Christendom  the  places  which  are  indelibly  associated  with  the 
life  of  the  Divine.  Man  who  founded  Christianity.  In  modern 
Europe  devout  Christians  adopted  the  easier  course  of  making 
pilgrimages  to  the  spots  which  are  hallowed  by  the  memory  of 
Christ.  Members  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  Church 
composed  these  pilgrimages.  Members  of  the  Latin  as  well 
as  of  the  Greek  Church  guarded  the  sanctuaries  and  officiated 
at  the  shrines. 

More  than  a  century  before  the  Crimean  War,  France,  in  a 
treaty  with  the  Porte,  obtained  for  the  Latin  Church  possession 
of  all  the  places  which  it  owned  in  1 740.1  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  great  Church  of  Bethlehem,  the  Sanctuary  of 
the  Nativity,  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  the  Stone  of  Anointing, 
and  the  Seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin  in  the  tomb  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  but  the  Latins  also  claimed  the  right  of  repairing 
the  Cupola  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.2  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  was  opposed  to  any 
zealous  retention  of  these  privileges,  and  the  Latin  races,  read- 
ing Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  had  not  much  thought  for  Holy 
Shrines  in  Palestine.  But  the  Greek  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  not  affected  by  the  influences  which  ultimately 
enshrined  Reason  in  the  capital  of  France.  Its  members  still 
repaired  in  their  hundreds  and  in  their  thousands  to  the  Holy 
Shrines  of  Palestine.  They  occupied  the  places  which  the 
Latins  neglected,  they  repaired  the  edifices  which  the  Latins 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and  they  obtained  special  permits 
from  the  Porte  authorising  them  to  execute  these  works.  If, 
therefore,  the  Latins  had  originally  a  treaty  right,  the  Greeks 
in  the  course  of  time  acquired  by  usage  a  right  to  occupy  these 
sacred  places. 

The  religious  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century,  affecting 
other  countries  besides  England  and  Scotland,  again  directed 

1  "  Les  religieux  Latins,  qui  resident  pre'sentement,  comrne  de  tout  temps,  en 
dedans  et  en  dehors  de  Jerusalem,  .  .  .  resteront  en  possession  des  lieux  de 
pelerinage  qu'ils  ont  dans  la  maniere  qu'ils  les  ont  posse'de's  par  le  passe1."    Art. 
33  of  Treaty  of  1740.     Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  5. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  4 ;  but  cf.  p.  22,  where  a  more  extended  list  is  given. 
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the  attention  of  religious  people  to  the  scenes  which  were  per- 
manently associated  with  the  life  and  labours  of  Jesus  Christ. 
England,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  resolved  on  the  strange 
expedient  of  appointing  a  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
Roman  Catholics  in  France  again  cast  their  thoughts  to 
the  Holy  Places  which  their  ancestors  had  neglected.  Louis 
Napoleon,  after  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic, 
anxious  to  induce  the  Conservatives  of  France  to  range  them- 
selves behind  his  chair,  grasped  at  a  question  which  was 
interesting  to  every  religious  man.  The  same  causes  which 
induced  him  to  restore  the  Pope  to  Rome  with  the  assistance 
of  French  bayonets  induced  him  in  May  1850  to  assert  the 
right  of  France  to  place  the  Latin  monks  in  possession  of  the 
Holy  Places. 

The  paper  in  which  the  French  formulated  their  demand 
was  subsequently  described  by  a  Russian  official  authority  as 
TheFrei.ch  an  ardent  polemic1  Other  Roman  Catholic  Powers, 
demand.  however,  .supported  the  demand;  and  the  Porte, 
reluctant  to  refuse  France,  and  equally  unwilling  to  offend 
Russia,  offered  to  refer  the  French  demand,  the  treaty  of  1740, 
and  the  firmans  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Porte  both 
before  and  after  that  year  on  the  subject,  to  a  mixed  com- 
mission. The  French,  in  the  first  instance,  objected  to  refer- 
ring to  a  commission  firmans  issued  subsequent  to  1740  with- 
out the  cognisance  of  France.  But  the  inquiry  ultimately  took 
place  first  before  a  mixed  commission,  and  afterwards  before 
a  Turkish  commission  of  inquiry.  In  January  1852  the  Porte 
arrived  at  a  decision  on  the  points  in  dispute  which  was  em- 
bodied in  a  letter  to  the  French  charge  d'affaires  on  the  gth 
of  February,  and  in  a  firman  addressed  to  the  Greek  patriarch 

at  Jerusalem;  and  diplomatists,  believing  that  the 
temptedcom-  whole   question   was    finally   though    not    formally 

settled,  breathed  in  peace.     But  the  dispute  was 
not  settled.     The  Porte,  in  fact,  in  its  desire  to  please  both 

1  The  paper  is  in  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  4.  The  Russian  description  of 
it  is  in  the  Diplomatic  Study  of  the  Crimean  War  from  Russian  Official  Sources, 
vol.  i.  p.  127.  This  work  will  in  future  be  referred  to  as  the  Diplomatic  Study. 
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parties  employed  different  language  in  its  letter  to  France  and 
in  its  firman  to  the  Greeks.1  In  the  letter  the  Porte  laid  stress 
on  what  it  yielded  to  France ;  in  the  firman  it  dwelt  on  the 
claims  which  it  disallowed.  In  the  letter  it  directed  that  the 
Latins  should  have  keys  of  the  north  and  south  gates  of  the 
Great  Church  of  Bethlehem  and  of  the  Grotto  of  the  Holy 
Manger.  In  the  firman  it  stated  that  the  arrangement  under 
which  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Latins  held  keys  to  the  gates 
should  continue,  but  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  their 
state.  It  went  on  to  declare  that  the  Latins  had  "no  right" 
to  exclusive  possession  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  that  they  are 
not  right  in  the  pretension  that  the  tomb  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
belongs  exclusively  to  them.  The  language  of  the  letter  was 
drawn  up  to  satisfy  France,  the  language  of  the  firman  was 
strengthened  to  conciliate  Russia.2 

1  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring  out  distinctly  the  difference  between  the 
letter  and  the  firman  : — 


The  Letter. 

The  Grotto  of  the  Holy  Manger 
is  at  present  a  place  visited  by  the 
various  Christian  nations,  and  it  has 
been  ordained  from  a  very  early 
period  that  a  key  of  the  North  Gate 
of  the  Great  Church  at  Bethlehem, 
a  key  of  the  South  Gate  of  that 
Church,  and  a  key  of  the  gate  of  the 
Grotto  above  mentioned  should  be 
in  the  custody  of  the  Latin  Priests 
also.  In  case,  then,  the  keys  are  not 
in  the  possession  of  the  Latins,  a  key 
of  each  of  these  gates  must  be  given 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
them  as  of  old.  Parl.  Papers,  pp. 
37.  38. 


The  Firman. 

In  former  times  a  key  of  the  two 
gates  of  the  Great  Church  of  Bethle- 
hem and  of  the  Holy  Manger  was 
given  to  each  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Armenian  nations, — a  measure 
which  was  also  confirmed  by  the  fir- 
man delivered  to  the  Greek  nation 
in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  1170,  and 
that  arrangement  shall  still  continue. 
But  as  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  it  is  permitted  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  in  that  Church,  or 
to  prevent  the  Latins  officiating  there, 
or,  in  short,  to  make  any  new  arrange- 
ment calculated  to  incommode  other 
sects,  either  in  the  passage  from  the 
Church  to  the  Holy  Manger,  or  in 
other  respects,  the  smallest  preten- 
sion in  regard  to  this  shall  not  be 
allowed  or  entertained  on  the  part 
of  any  one  whatsoever.  No  change 
shall  be  made  in  the  present  state  of 
the  gates  of  the  Church  of  Bethlehem. 
Parl.  Papers,  p.  41. 

There  was  equal  difference  in  the  wording  of  letter  and  firman  in  other 
points.  2  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  pp.  41,  42. 
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When  the  discrepancy  between  the  firman  and  the  letter 
became  known  fresh  irritation  was  excited.     The  French  de- 
clared that  they  had  consented  for  the  sake  of  peace 

The  begin-  .  '  1-11 

ningofthe  to  waive  the  undoubted  rights  which  the  treaty  ot 
1740  gave  them,  and  that  those  rights  were  decided 
against  them  in  the  firman.1  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  that  they  only  accepted  the  compromise  because  the 
firman1  practically  decided  many  points  in  the  dispute  in  their 
favour.2  The  Russians  consequently,  relying  on  the  firman, 
insisted  on  its  being  publicly  read  at  Jerusalem.  The  French, 
protesting  against  it,  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Porte  that 
it  should  not  be  read  in  that  city. 

A  quarrel,  therefore,  temporarily  allayed  in  the  spring,  was 
ready  to  burst  into  a  fresh  flame  in  the  summer.     And  it  so 
happened  that  another  circumstance  was  producing  estrange- 
ment between  France  and  Russia.     The  Russian  Court  had 
seen  without  regret  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 

Russia  and 

the  French  to  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
President  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  order,  and 
in  the  Conservative  atmosphere  of  St.  Petersburg  order  was  of 
paramount  importance.  For  the  same  reason  it  had  seen  with 
pleasure  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  December  1851. 
"The  coup  d'etat"  was  "a  genuine  service  rendered  to  order 
and  peace,  and  a  title  to  gratitude  earned  by  Napoleon  from 
the  various  Governments."3  Behind  the  President's  chair, 
however,  there  soon  loomed  a  vision  of  another  Empire. 
Wherever  the  President  went  he  was  invited  to  assume  the 
imperial  crown ;  and  invitations  of  this  character,  when  sedu- 
lously repeated,  are  not  likely  to  be  continually  refused.  It  is 
true  that  Napoleon  at  first  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the 
cheers  of  "  Vive  1'Empereur ! "  which  everywhere  greeted  him. 
The  cry  was,  he  declared,  a  souvenir  which  touched 

Russia  and  ,  1-1/1  11- 

the  Second     his  heart  rather  than  a  hope  which  nattered   his 
pride.      It  is  true  also  that  he  afterwards  endea- 
voured to  reassure  a  startled  Continent.     "  L'Empire  c'est  la 

i  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  42.  2  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

8  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
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paix" — so  ran  the  assurance  which  he  gave — "  L'Empire  c'est 
la  paix."  For  France  desires  peace,  and  when  France  is  satis- 
fied the  world  is  tranquil.1 

As  the  autumn  wore  on,  moreover,  worse  things  than  the 
restoration  of  the  Empire  occurred.  To  the  horror  of  Nicholas, 
the  French  Senate  not  merely  pronounced  Napoleon  emperor, 
they  hailed  him  as  Napoleon  the  Third  ; 2  to  his  still  greater 
horror,  the  act  of  the  Senate  was  ratified  by  the  people,  and 
Napoleon  owed  his  throne  to  the  vote  of  more  than  seven 
millions  of  Frenchmen.  There  was  an  eloquence  in  both  these 
circumstances  which  Nicholas  could  not  ignore.  The  men- 
tion of  "the  Third"  expressed  what  the  English  Parliament 
had  intended  to  express,  nearly  two  centuries  before,  when  it 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Statutes  of  1660  the  assertion  that 
they  were  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Most 
Gracious  Sovereign  Lord,  Charles  the  Second.  The  disagree- 
able parenthesis  of  the  reigns  of  Bourbon  kings  and  of  the  Man 
of  July  was  ignored  as  completely  as  the  disagreeable  paren- 
thesis of  the  English  Commonwealth  had  been  ignored  before. 
Other  Powers  besides  Russia  were  alarmed  at  the  adoption  of 
a  number  which  avenged  Waterloo  without  the  interchange  of 
a  blow.  Other  Powers,  however,  were  pacified  by  the  assurance 
that  the  number  had  only  an  insignificant  meaning.  The  new 
emperor,  whatever  title  he  might  assume,  boasted  that  he 
owed  his  throne  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  But  this 
second  circumstance,  however  much  it  might  appease  other 
statesmen,  only  increased  the  apprehensions  of  Nicholas.  The 
Czar  had  been  ready  enough  to  applaud  a  President  who  had 
"  placed  aside  constitutional  institutions ; "  he  could  not  for- 
give a  ruler  who  had  appealed  to  universal  suffrage. 

But  Nicholas  stood  alone.  The  logic  of  facts  was  too  strong 
for  other  Powers ;  and  men  prepared  to  recognise  Napoleon 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  Hist.  1852,  pp.  256,  259;  cf.  Malmesbury's  Memoirs  of  an  ex- 
Minister,  p.  268. 

2  The  origin  of  the  III.  is  well  known.     "  The  Prefect  of  Bourges  had  given 
instructions  that  the  people  were  to  shout  '  Vive  Napoleon  ! '  but  he  wrote  '  Vive 
Napoleon  ! ! ! '     The  people  took  the  three  notes  of  interjection  as  a  numeral. '' 
Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister,  p.  290. 
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were  ready  to  advance  one  step  farther,  and  acknowledge 
Napoleon  the  Third.  Nicholas,  however,  had  one  other  re- 
source. Monarchs  when  they  address  one  another  are  accus- 
tomed to  style  themselves,  in  the  quaint  language  which  has 
descended  from  mediaeval  times,  brother  and  sister.  To  the 
surprise  and  sorrow  of  Nicholas,  even  the  Conservative  Courts 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  consented,  in  recognising  the  third  Napo- 
leon, to  call  him  "  Mon  frere."  Nicholas  alone  declined  to 
submit  to  this  fresh  indignity,  and  instead  of  addressing  the 
new  emperor  as  "  Monsieur  mon  frere,"  adopted  the  puerile 
alternative  of  styling  him  "  Mon  cher  ami." l 

Thus  it  happened  that,  while  a  miserable  dispute  was  oc- 
cupying the  attention  of  diplomatists  at  Constantinople,  one 
party  to  the  quarrel  was  annoyed  at  the  accession  of  Napoleon 
to  the  throne,  and  the  other  party  to  it  was  angry  at  the  slight 
which  Nicholas  had  cast  on  him.  Such  feelings  did  not  tend 
to  smooth  matters  at  the  Porte.  There  the  Russian  agent 
was  still  demanding  that  the  firman  should  be  read  in  public, 
and  the  French  agent  was  still  insisting  that  it  should  not  be 
so  read.  The  Porte,  placed  between  two  millstones,  vainly 
strove  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  either  of  them.  It  sent  Afif 
Afif  Bey's  Bey  on  a  special  mission  to  Jerusalem,  and  instructed 
mission.  fom  to  carry  out  tne  compromise  which  it  had  decided 
on.  The  mission  only  ended  in  fresh  disturbances.  The 
Russian  Consul-General,  unable  to  procure  the  reading  of  the 
firman,  left  the  city  in  anger.  The  Latins,  on  hearing  the 
decision  of  the  Porte  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  celebrate 
mass  once  a  year  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  near  Geth- 
semane,  but  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  disturb  the 
altar  and  its  ornaments,2  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
celebrate  mass  on  a  schismatic  slab  of  marble,  and  before  a 
crucifix  whose  feet  were  separated.  The  agent  of  France  at 
Constantinople  talked  "  of  sending  for  the  French  fleet ; " 3 
and,  to  pacify  France,  the  Porte  surrendered  to  it  the  key  of 

1  For  the  Russian  view,  see  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  pp.  73-95. 

2  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  45 ;  cf.  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
»  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  47. 
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the  Great  Church  of  Bethlehem,  and  suffered  the  Latins  to 
place  a  star  over  the  altar  of  the  Nativity.1  But  this  conces- 
sion to  the  Latins  only  inflamed  the  Greeks.  The  Russian 
Government  placed  a  corps  tTarin'ee  on  active  service,  and  sent 
one  of  Nicholas'  aides-de-camp,  Prince  Menschikoff,  on  an  ex- 
traordinary embassy  to  Constantinople.2  Thus,  as  the  year 
1853  commenced,  the  Turkish  Government  found  itself  simul- 
taneously threatened  by  three  great  European  Powers.  Austria 
was  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  Omar  Pacha  from  Monte- 
negro, and  France  and  Russia  were  each  threatening  war  if  their 
contrary  and  irreconcilable  demands  were  not  complied  with. 

When  this  grave  diplomatic  quarrel  had  reached  its  crisis, 
the  short-lived  Derby  Ministry  fell,  and  Aberdeen  succeeded 
to  power.  Such  a  change,  at  such  a  time,  could  not  otherwise 
than  influence  Russian  policy.  Nearly  nine  years  before,  while 
Peel  was  minister  and  Aberdeen  Foreign  Secretary. 

_,  ,       ,         .  ,  ,  ,         .   .     *          Aberdeen 

the  Russian  Emperor  had  paid  a  memorable  visit  to  and 
England.  He  had  charmed  both  the  Court  and  its 
advisers  by  his  presence,  his  manner,  his  honesty,  and  his 
views.  With  Aberdeen,  in  particular,  he  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance which  almost  amounted  to  friendship.  In  the 
course  of  his  visit,  emperor  and  Foreign  Minister  had  found 
opportunities  of  conversing  on  the  state  of  Europe  and  of  the 
East.  Turkey— such  was  the  gist  of  Nicholas'  words  to  Aber- 
deen and  Peel — is  a  dying  man ;  he  must  die ;  we  cannot  now 
determine  what  shall  be  done  on  his  death.  But  we  may,  at 
least,  keep  the  eventual  case  of  his  collapse  honestly  before  our 
eyes.  Russia  does  not  claim  one  inch  of  Turkish  soil,  but  she 
will  not  suffer  any  other  Power  to  have  an  inch  of  it ;  and  the 
true  method  to  prevent  France  from  seizing  territory  either  in 
Africa,  or  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  East,  is  for  Russia  and 
England  to  be  agreed.  The  emperor  had  gone  on  to  say  that, 
if  the  catastrophe  which  he  foresaw  occurred,  the  danger 
attendant  on  it  would  be  much  diminished  if  Russia  and 
England  had  previously  arrived  at  a  common  understanding. 

1  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  55  ;  Russian  Diplomatic  Study,  voL  i.  p.  143. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  146  seq. ;  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  pp.  56,  76. 
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Austria  would  necessarily  adopt  any  policy  which  commended 
itself  equally  at  St.  Petersburg  and  London  ;  and  when  Austria, 
Russia,  and  England  were  at  one,  peace  was  assured.1 

Thus  the  ministerial  crisis  of  December  1852  had  placed 
a  Prime  Minister  in  office  who  had  talked  over  the  whole 
Eastern  question  with  Nicholas,  and  arrived  at  a  virtual  under- 
standing with  him  upon  it  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
immediately  after  the  crisis  Nicholas  should  have  endeavoured 
to  resume  the  communications  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  1844. 
On  the  pth  of  January  1853  the  Czar  spoke  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Nicholas'  Seymour,  the  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg, 
conversa-  using  much  the  same  language  he  had  employed 

tions  with 

SirH.          nine  years  before.     The  Turk,  so  he  said,  is  very 

Seymour.  .    .          ,  .  .  . 

sick ;  the  country  is  falling  to  pieces ;  and  it  is  very 
important  that  England  and  Russia  should  come  to  a  perfectly 
good  understanding  on  the  subject  Five  days  afterwards  he 
renewed  the  conversation.  Turkey,  he  said,  may  suddenly 
die  upon  our  hands ;  we  cannot  resuscitate  what  is  dead ;  if 
the  Turkish  Empire  falls,  it  falls  to  rise  no  more.  It  is  far 
better  to  provide  beforehand  for  the  contingency  than  to  risk 
the  consequences  which  would  ensue  if  the  catastrophe  came 
upon  us  unprepared.2 

This  conversation,  duly  reported  to  the  ministry,  naturally 
created  some  sensation  in  Downing  Street;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, in  its  reply,  frankly  avowed  the  fundamental  difference 
between  its  own  views  and  those  of  Nicholas.  The  Czar 
insisted  on  regarding  the  Turk  as  a  dying  man ;  the  British, 
on  the  contrary,  believed  him  likely  to  recover.  While,  there- 
fore, Nicholas  desired  to  provide  for  a  contingency  which  he 
considered  unavoidable,  the  British  Ministry  declined  to  make 
provision  for  an  eventuality  which,  it  assumed,  need  not  arise. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Nicholas  urged  that,  if  Britain  would  not 
settle  what  should  be  done  in  the  contingency  of  the  Turk's 

1  For  their  conversation,  see  Stockmar,  vol.  ii.  p.  106  seq. ;  Martin's  Prince 
Consort,  vol.  i.  p.  215  seq.  ;  and  Nesselrode's  "  Memorandum  on  the  CommunU 
cation,"  Eastern  Papers,  1854,  Part  vi. 

2  Ibid. ,  Part  v.  pp.  2,  4. 
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death,  she  might  at  least  determine  what  should  not  be  done ; 
or  that  he  suggested  that  the  European  possessions  of  the 
Porte  might  be  formed  into  independent  States  in  the  position 
of  the  Principalities ;  and  that  England  might  assure  her  own 
road  to  the  East  by  the  occupation  of  Egypt,1  and,  if  she 
wished  it,  of  Candia.  The  British  Government,  on  the  one 
hand,  declared  that  the  predetermination  of  what  should  not 
be  tolerated  did  little  towards  the  solution  of  real  difficulties  ; 
it  avowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  had  no  desire  for  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  and  could  be  no  party  to  any  arrange- 
ment from  which  Britain  was  to  derive  any  such  benefit.2 

In   one   sense    the   conversations   between    Nicholas    and 
Seymour  had  no  result;   in  another  sense   they  had  much 
influence.     The  British  Ministry,  pleased  with  the  The  British 
frankness  of  the  emperor,  took  steps  to  arrange  the   ^"ge  the 
dispute  between  Russia  and  France.     It  directed  disPute- 
its  agent  at  Constantinople  to  suggest  that  the  Porte  might 
extricate  itself  from  an  embarrassing  position  by  offering  to 
sanction  any  arrangement  respecting  the  Holy  Places  which 
France  and   Russia  conjointly   adopted.3      It    told   its  am- 
bassador at  Paris  that  the  spectacle  of  rival  Churches  con- 
tending for  mastery,  in  the  very  place  where  Christ  died  for 
mankind,  was  melancholy  indeed ;  and  that  it  could  not  avoid 
perceiving  that  France  had  been  the  first  to  disturb  the  status 
quo,  and  that  France,  if  report  were  true,  had  been  the  first 
to  speak  of  a  resort  to  force.4 

Such,  at  the  close  of  January  1853,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  British  Government.  It  had  hitherto  observed  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  it  had  now  the  courage  to  declare  that  France 
was  in  the  wrong.  The  declaration  had  some  effect  in  mode- 
rating the  attitude  of  Napoleon.  Lavalette,  who  had  repre- 
sented France  at  the  Porte  during  the  dispute,  and  whose 

1  Eastern  Papers,   Part   v.,  pp.   10,   n.     So  much  abuse  was  afterwards 
showered  on  Nicholas  for  this  offer,  that  it  is  right  to  point  out  that  Peel,  in 
1844,  in  talking  to  Nicholas,  had  dwelt  strongly  on  the  importance  of  Egypt 
being  open  to  England.     See  Stockmar,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

2  Eastern  Papers,  Part  v.  p.  19. 

»  Ibid.,  Part  i.  p.  67.  4  Ibid.,  p.  68. 
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language  had  frequently  imported  heat  into  the  discussion, 
was  recalled,  and  De  la  Cour,  the  French  Minister  at  Berlin, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Russia,  appeased  by  the 
conciliatory  attitude  of  the  French,  and  assured  that  the  Porte 
had  yielded  to  the  Austrian  demand  for  the  evacuation  of 
Montenegro,  relaxed  the  preparations  which  she  had  made 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities ;  and  Britain,  pleased 
Stratford  de  at  the  better  prospect  of  an  arrangement,  decided 
sent'to'con-  on  sending  a  man  of  influence  as  ambassador  to 
staminopie.  Constantinople,  and  entrusted  Stratford  de  Red- 
ciiffe,  the  great  diplomatist  who  had  won  his  reputation  at 
Constantinople,  with  the  mission.1 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  February  1853,  the  crisis  seemed  a  little 
less  acute.  The  agents  who  were  on  their  way  to  represent 
the  Great  Powers  at  Constantinople  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  the  fray,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  cool.  Vain  expecta- 
tion !  In  sending  Menschikoff  to  Constantinople,  Nicholas 
had  made  compromise  difficult;  in  despatching  Stratford  to 
the  Porte  the  British  Ministry  had  drawn  England  into  a 
quarrel  with  which  she  had  no  concern.2 

Menschikoff  reached  Constantinople  on  the  28th  of  February. 

He  paid  at  once  a  formal  visit  to  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier,  but 

...  _   he  declined  to  call  on  Fuad  Effendi,  the  Foreign 

Menschikoff 

at  Constant!-  Minister.  Fuad,  so  the  Russians  thought,  had  acted 
with  bad  faith,  and  Menschikoff,  as  Russian  Ambas- 
sador, declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Menschikoff 's 
refusal  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Fuad  to  resign,  and  Rifaat 
Pacha  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  But  the  incident  created 
a  flutter  of  excitement  at  the  Porte  which  was  both  ridiculous 
and  irrational.  The  slight  shown  to  Fuad  was  declared  to  be 
a  slight  to  the  Sultan.  The  Grand  Vizier  hurried  to  Colonel 
Rose,  the  British  charge  d'affaires  at  the  Porte,  declared  that 

1  Eastern  Papers,  Part  v.  p.  89. 

3  According  to  Lord  Malmeshury,  who  writes  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
Lord  Bath,  Stratford  afterwards  openly  boasted  that  he  had  "got  his  personal 
revenge  against  the  Czar  (for  refusing  to  receive  him  as  ambassador)  by  foment- 
ing the  war.  He  told  Lord  Bath  so. "  Malmesbury's  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister, 
p.  326.  For  this  refusal  see  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  note. 
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Turkey  was  on  the  eve  of  destruction  by  Russia,  and  actually 
induced  him  to  send  to  the  Admiral  in  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  urge  him  to  bring  his  fleet  to  Vourla. 
Fortunately,  the  Admiral  at  Malta  and  the  British  Ministry  in 
London  were  free  from  the  influences  which  temporarily  shook 
Rose's  judgment.  The  Admiral  declined  to  move  without 
orders  from  London.  The  Cabinet  commended  his  decision, 
and  disapproved  the  course  taken  by  Rose.  But  Napoleon 
saw  in  Menschikoff's  action  and  Rose's  fears  a  fresh  excuse 
for  embroiling  France.  Though  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
the  British  Ministry,  he  at  once  ordered  his  own  fleet  to 
Salamis.  The  chances  of  peace  were  not  improved  by  a 
movement  which  was  gradually  bringing  French  and  Russian 
armaments  within  striking  distance  of  one  another.1 

The  temporary  excitement  caused  by  Fuad's  dismissal,  how- 
ever, wore  off,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  was  able  to  address 
himself  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  One  of  these  had  been 
accomplished  before  he  set  foot  in  Constantinople.  The 
Porte  had  accepted  the  ultimatum  of  Austria,  and  Omar 
Pacha  had  withdrawn  from  Montenegro.  Ostensibly  nothing 
remained  to  determine,  except  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places. 
From  the  language  which  Menschikoff  held  at  the  Porte,  from 
the  assurances  which  Nesselrode  conveyed  to  Seymour  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  which  Brunnow  repeated  to  Clarendon  in 
London,  the  British  Ministry  had  a  right  to  infer  that  no  other 
issue  of  importance  was  reserved  for  settlement.2  Almost  im- 
mediately, however,  after  Menschikoff's  arrival,  rumours  were 
circulated  at  Constantinople  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  a  larger 
demand  which  he  was  insisting  should  be  kept  secret  from  the 
British  authorities ; 3  and  on  Stratford's  arrival  he  found  that 
the  demand  was  for  a  formal  treaty  acknowledging  the  right 
of  Russia  to  protect  the  Greek  Church  and  its  members  in 
Turkey.  By  Stratford's  advice  the  Porte  insisted  on  separating 
the  two  questions;4  and  with  Stratford's  assistance  all  the 

1  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  pp.  85,  91,  93,  95.  2  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  107,  109.  *  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
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disputes  affecting  the  Holy  Places  were  settled  before  the  end 

of  April.1     But,  on  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  the 

original  dispute  was  settled,   Menschikoff  laid  an 

Menschi- 

koff's  ultimatum  before  the  Porte,  requiring  it  within  five 

ultimatum. 

days  to  accept  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  Greco- 
Russian  religion  against  all  molestation  for  the  future.2  The 
Sultan's  minister  and  the  British  Ambassador,  who  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  Sultan's  supreme  minister,  considered  that  such 
a  treaty,  if  it  were  signed,  would  place  the  Greek  subjects 

under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

He  leaves  r 

Constaim-      By  Stratford's  advice3  the  Porte  consequently  de- 
cided on  the  courteous  but  firm  rejection  of  the 
ultimatum;  and  Menschikoff,  with  his  whole  suite,  withdrew 
from  Constantinople. 

From  a  Russian  point  of  view,4  Russia  was  only  claiming, 
in  the  case  of  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  same  kind 
of  protection  which  France  had  always  exercised  in  the  case 
of  Roman  Catholics,  and  Britain  in  the  case  of  Protestants, 
in  Turkey.  From  a  British  point  of  view,  there  was  a  radi- 
cal difference  between  these  cases,  since  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Prolestants  in  Turkey  were  only  numbered  by  thousands, 
while  the  Eastern  Church  reckoned  its  members  by  millions. 
Russia,  indeed,  might  urge  that  this  very  circumstance  made 
interference  more  necessary,  since  the  privileges  of  the  many 
were  of  more  importance  than  those  of  the  few ;  but  England 
could  reply  that  the  .same  circumstance  made  interference 
more  dangerous,  since  it  was  one  thing  to  place  a  small 
minority,  and  another  thing  to  place  a  majority,  of  a  sove- 
reign's subjects  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  Power. 

1  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.,  p.  160. 

2  The  orthodox  Greek  religion,  its  clergy  and  its  possessions,  shall  enjoy, 
without  any  prejudice,  under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  are  assured  to  them  ab  antique,  and,  upon  a 
principle  of  perfect  equity,  shall  participate  in  the  advantages  accorded  to  the 
other  Christian  sects.     Ibid.,  p.  166,  and  cf.  p.  168.     Menschikoff  first  asked 
for  a  treaty ;  he  offered  subsequently  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sened,  and  he  finally 
offered  to  be  contented  with  a  note.     Ibid.,  p.  243. 

3  Ibid. ,  p.  176  seq. 

*  Russian  Diplomatic  Study,  p.  188. 
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Reasonable  men  will  agree  in  admitting  that  there  was  truth 
and  force  in  both  of  these  contrary  contentions,  but  they  will 
not  agree  in  attaching  the  same  amount  of  import- 

The  conduct 

ance  to  them.  Some  will  probably  think  that  the  of  the 
demands  of  Russia  were  natural  and  legitimate; 
others,  that  they  were  natural  but  dangerous ;  others  again, 
that  they  were  natural  but  inadmissible.  Much  could  easily 
be  advanced  for  all  these  views.  Each  of  them  could  probably 
have  found  capable  exponents  in  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Cabinet  ever  set  itself  seriously 
to  consider  which  of  these  views  was  right  till  it  had  been 
irrevocably  committed  by  its  ambassador  to  his  own  policy. 
No  doubt,  if  it  had  addressed  itself  to  this  consideration,  it 
might  have  resolved  on  the  line  of  action  which  Stratford  pur- 
sued. In  this  case  it  would,  at  least,  have  guided  the  ship  of 
State  into  the  unsettled  waters  into  which  she  was  being  carried. 
But  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  left  it  to  its  ambassador  to 
shape  its  policy ;  it  committed  the  honour  of  its  country  to  his 
hands.  It  is  not  true  to  say,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  that  it 
glided  or  drifted  into  war.  The  ship  was  steered  into  the 
whirlpool ;  but  the  hand  which  held  the  tiller  was  the  hand  of 
Stratford,  and  not  the  hand  of  Aberdeen. 

Momentous  issues  at  once  followed  Menschikoffs  departure. 
The  Czar,  impelled  to  war  by  a  temper  which  had  grown  irri- 
table with  age,  and  hardly  dissuaded  from  it  by  the 
sober  counsels  of  his  Chancellor,  Nesselrode,1  re-  sent  to  the 

i       j  ..L  A.-  r^L     -n   •       •       iv  »T<L        Dardanelles. 

solved  on  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities.    The 
British  Ministry  thereupon  ordered  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  placed  its  further  movements  at  the  dis- 
position of  Stratford.2     It  thus  admitted  that  a  quarrel  which 

1  I  have  studiously  endeavoured  in  these  pages  to  refrain  from  a  single  word 
which  could  give  pain  to  any  reasonable  Russian,  and  so  increase  the  unfor- 
tunate estrangement  between  two  great  nations  whom  I  would  fain  see  allied. 
And  I  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  point  out  that  the  passage  in  the  text  is 
founded,  not  on  Mr.  Kinglake's  eloquent  invective,  but  on  the  Russian  Diplo- 
matic Study.    "  This  half-measure  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the 
calm  moderation  of  Count  Nesselrode  and  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,"  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

2  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  210. 
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hitherto  had  been  regarded  as  involving  Russia  and  France 
alone,  and  in  which  Britain  had  no  concern,  had  been  converted 
into  a  dispute  between  Russia  and  England.  By  a  movement 
which  was  hardly  perceptible,  and  which  was  not  generally 
understood,  the  mere  onlooker  had  become  a  principal  in  the 
dispute. 

Unfortunately,  moreover,  there  were  no  restraining  influences 
to  check  the  decision  of  the  ministry.  England  has  rarely 
been  engaged  in  a  war  into  which  her  people  did  not  enter 
with  alacrity;  and  in  1853  the  English  were  more  than  usually 
disposed  to  war,  and  to  war  with  Russia.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
whole  generation  had  grown  up  ignorant  of  what  a  European 
war  meant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  memory  of  disaster  in 
Afghanistan  was  still  green;  and  Russia  was  regarded  as  the 
Power  which  had  forced  the  Afghan  policy  on  Auckland.  In 
addition,  those  who  sympathised  with  the  Liberal  movement 
of  1848  saw  in  Russia  the  chief  champion  of  autocracy;  while 
men  of  Conservative  opinions  were  annoyed  at  the  new  ideas 
of  foreign  policy  which  Cobden  and  a  few  other  men  were 
proclaiming.  Thus  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  were 
ready  to  fight,  and  to  fight  with  Russia;  and  the  ministry, 
which  should  have  steered  the  ship  of  State  into  calmer  waters, 
entrusted  its  control  to  their  representative  at  the  Porte. 

Yet,  at  that  supreme  moment,  there  was  one  man  who 
desired  peace  with  all  his  soul.  Peace  was  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Aberdeen's  policy.  No  Englishman  then  alive  had 
done  so  much  for  peace.  But  the  exertions  which  he  had 
made  in  that  sacred  cause  in  the  past  had  now  actually  become 
inducements  for  war.  Nicholas  could  not  believe  that  war 
was  possible  while  Aberdeen,  the  minister  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  in  1844,  presided  over  the  British  Ministry.  He 
failed  to  observe  the  change  which  had  occurred.  The  policy 
of  England  no  longer  depended  on  the  Cabinet  in  London ;  it 
was  practically  moulded  by  Stratford  at  the  Porte.1 

1  Nothing  has  brought  out  more  clearly  the  confidence  which  Nicholas 
reposed  in  Aberdeen's  policy  than  the  Diplomatic  Study  ;  see  e.g.,  voL  L  pp. 
292,  300. 
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The  new  phase  into  which  the  quarrel  had  entered  had  been 
followed  by  new  circumstances.  England  had  become  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  dispute,  and  in  consequence  had  been  drawn  into 
closer  union  with  France.  But  the  action  of  Russia  in  occu- 
pying the  Principalities  was  attended  with  even  more  important 
results.  The  Danube  is  to  Austria  what  the  Bosphorus  is  to 
Russia;  and  Austria  saw  accordingly,  with  undisguised  alarm, 
her  powerful  neighbour  approaching  a  river  which  is  both  the 
artery  and  the  outlet  of  her  dominions.  Prussia  in  1853  usually 
followed  the  lead  of  Austria ;  and  thus,  while  Menschikoff's 
ultimatum  and  Stratford's  action  made  Britain  a  party  to  the 
dispute,  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  brought  Austria 
and  Prussia  into  the  quarrel. 

This  circumstance  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Every  addition  made  to  the  party  of  resistance  naturally 
increased  the  desire  of  moderate  men  in  Russia  to  avoid  the 
risks  of  war.  Austria  and  Prussia,  moreover,  had  little  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  hostilities  with  a  Power  which  had  much  in 
common  with  themselves.  France,  on  her  part,  or  the  autocrat 
who  represented  France,  had  gained  by  the  quarrel  all  that  he 
could  ever  hope  to  obtain.  The  man  at  whose  conduct  France 
had  first  laughed  and  then  trembled  had  posed  before  Europe 
as  the  ally  of  England,  and  had  acquired  the  status  of  which 
he  felt  in  need  from  the  alliance.  In  England  itself  the  strange 
craving  for  war  in  the  multitude  was  tempered  by  the  modera- 
tion of  her  Prime  Minister.  It  seemed  certain  that  Aberdeen 
would  do  all  that  an  honourable  man  could  honourably  do 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  war. 

Thus,  though  the  combatants  were  nearing  the  arena,  though 
the  Russian  army  under  Gortschakoff1  was  occupy  ing  the  Prin- 
cipalities, though  the  French  and  English  fleets  were  casting 

1  It  is  one  of  the  curious  facts  connected  with  the  Crimean  War  that  Gorts- 
chakoff, the  commander  of  the  Russian  army,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  England. 
In  what  Lord  Malmesbury  calls  a  "  racy  military  speech"  in  London  in  1852 
he  said,  after  a  panegyric  on  Wellington,  "Vive  cette  arm6e  qui  a  combattu 
avec  lui !  Vive  cette  belle  marine  qui  a  nettoy£  son  chemin  et  aide"  ses  efforts  ! 
Mais,  avant  tout,  vive  la  vieille  et  glorieuse  Angleterre ! "  Malmesbury 's 
Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister,  p.  282. 

VOL.  VI.  B 
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anchor  outside  the  Dardanelles  in  Besika  Bay,  diplomatists 
still  hoped  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  question.  There  was 
one  way  by  which  every  one  felt  that  peace  might  be  assured. 
Though  the  Porte  had  declined  to  sign  either  the  sened  or  the 
note  on  which  Menschikoff  had  insisted,  there  was  no  reason 
why  a  note  should  not  be  drawn  up  which  should  be  palatable 
The  Vienna  both  to  Turk  and  Czar.  France,  at  the  close  of 
June,  drew  up  a  draft  note  which  French  states- 
men thought  might  effect  this  purpose.1  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July  drew  up  a  draft  treaty  with  the  same  object.2 
Austria,  to  whom  both  note  and  treaty  were  referred,  expressed 
her  preference  for  the  note;  Prussia  followed,  as  usual,  the 
lead  of  Austria ;  and  the  four  Powers  agreed  on  transmitting 
the  note  (the  Vienna  note,  as  it  was  then  called),  slightly 
amended,3  to  Constantinople  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Nicholas,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  once  accepted  the  note  which 
was  thus  agreed  upon.4  Stratford,  at  Constantinople,  at  once 
accepted  by  decided  that  it  should  be  refused.  The  messenger 
Russia,  ^Q  brought  it  from  Vienna  crossed  another  from 
himself  to  the  Austrian  capital,  with  an  alternative  note,  which 
he  had  drawn  up,  and  to  which  the  representatives  of  the  four 
Powers  of  the  Porte  had  agreed.5  Stratford  had  the  assurance 
to  assume  that  the  definite  acceptance  of  his  own  arrangement 
by  the  Porte  would  supersede  the  note  agreed  upon  by  the  four 
Powers.  Corrected  on  this  point  by  Clarendon,  he  endea- 
voured as  ambassador  to  prevail  upon  the  Porte  to  accept  the 
Vienna  note.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  objections  to 
rejected  by  ll  as  a  man.6  The  Porte,  attaching  more  import- 
the  Porte.  ance  to  his  own  opinions  than  to  the  advice  which 
he  was  instructed  to  give,  declined  to  accept  the  note  unmodi- 

i  Eastern  Papers,  Part  i.  p.  307.  2  Ibid. ,  p.  350. 

s  For  the  Vienna  note  in  its  amended  shape,  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  p.  25. 
For  the  amendments,  ibid.,  pp.  2  and  4.  The  copy  of  the  note  in  the  Russian 
Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  p.  205  note,  is  not  accurate,  but  its  inaccuracies  are 
not  material. 

4  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  p.  43. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  51,  69  ;  and  cf.  Russian  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 
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fied ; 1  and  the  peace  which  had  been  virtually  made  was  thus 
again  endangered. 

As  war  eventually  broke  out  on  these  rival  projects ;  as  the 
war  which  thus  occurred  probably  consumed  ^£200,000,000 
of  treasure  and  sacrificed  500,000  lives ;  and  as  ordinary 
historians  usually  omit  to  compare  MenschikofPs  treaty  with 
the  Vienna  note,  or  the  Vienna  note  with  the  amendments 
introduced  into  it  by  the  Porte,  it  may  be  as  well  to  The  points 
make  this  comparison  here.  Menschikoff  proposed  at  lssue> 
that  the  Czar  and  Sultan,  being  "  mutually  desirous  of  main- 
taining the  stability  of  the  orthodox  Greco-Russian  religion 
professed  by  the  majority  of  their  Christian  subjects,  and 
of  guaranteeing  that  religion  against  all  molestation  for  the 
future,  have  agreed,"  &c.  (i.)  "No  change  shall  be  made  as 
regards  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  have  been 
enjoyed  by,  or  are  possessed  ab  antiquo  by,  the  Orthodox 
Churches,  pious  institutions,  and  clergy,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  which  is  pleased  to  secure  the 
same  to  them  in  perpetuity,  on  the  strict  basis  of  the  status  quo 
now  existing.  (2.)  The  rights  and  advantages  conceded  by 
the  Ottoman  Government,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  con- 
ceded, to  the  other  Christian  rites  by  treaties,  conventions,  or 
special  arrangements,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  also  to 
the  Orthodox  Church." 2 

The  Vienna  note  and  the  note  as  amended  by  the  Porte 
may  perhaps  be  conveniently  placed  side  by  side.3 

"  If  the  Emperors  of  Russia  have  at  all  times  evinced  their 
active  solicitude  for  the 

maintenance  of  the  immuni-      Orthodox  Greek  religion  and 
ties    and    privileges    of    the      Church,4    the    Sultans    have 

1  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  pp.  75-80. 

2  Ibid.,  Part  i.  p.  169.     I  have  omitted  the  four  other  articles,  as  nothing 
turned  on  them. 

3  In  the  text  the  words  occupying  the  whole  page  are  common  to  the  note 
both  in  its  original  and  amended  form.     The  words  in  the  left  column  are  in 
the  original  note  ;  the  words  in  the  right  column  are  the  Forte's  amendment. 

4  I  have  ventured  to  transpose  these  words  in  the  translation.     The  official 
translation,    "Religion  and   Orthodox   Greek   Church"  does  not  accurately 
render  the  original,  "  Le  culte  et  l'6glise  orthodoxe  Grecque." 
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Orthodox  Greek  Church  in  never  ceased  to  provide  for 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Sul-  the  maintenance  of  the  privi- 
tans  have  never  refused  again  leges  and  immunities  which 
to  confirm  them  at  different  times  they  have 

spontaneously  granted  to  that 
religion  and  to  that  Church 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and 
to  confirm  them 

by  solemn  acts  testifying  their  ancient  and  constant  benevolence 
towards  their  Christian  subjects. 

"His  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  now  reigning, 
inspired  with  the  same  dispositions,  and  being  desirous  of 
giving  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  personal  proof 
of  his  most  sincere  friendship,  has  been  solely  influenced  in 
his  unbounded  confidence  in  the  eminent  qualities  of  his 
august  friend  and  ally,  and  has  been  pleased  to  take  into 
serious  consideration  the  representations  which  his  Highness 
Prince  Menschikoff  conveyed  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 

"The  undersigned  has  in  consequence  received  orders  to 
declare  by  the  present  note  that  the  Government  of  his  Majesty 
the  Sultan  will  remain  faithful  to 

the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  the  treaties  of  Kainardji  of  Kainardji,  confirmed  by 
and  Adrianople  relative  to  the  that  of  Adrianople,  relative  to 
protection  of  the  Christian  the  protection  by  the  Sublime 
religion,  and  Porte  of  the  Christian  religion, 

and  he  is  moreover  charged 
to  make  known 

that  his  Majesty  considers  himself  bound  in  honour  to  cause 
to  be  observed  for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudice 
either  now  or  hereafter,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges which  have  been  granted  by  his  Majesty's  august  ances- 
tors to  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  which  are  maintained 
and  confirmed  by  him ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted 
equity,  to  cause  the  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages 
granted 
to  the  other  Christian  rites  by  or  which  might  be  granted  to 
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convention  or  special  arrange-      the  other  Christian  communi- 
ment."  ties,  Ottoman  subjects."  l 

A  microscopic  examination  can  hardly  detect  any  essential 
difference  between  the  terms  which  were  demanded  by  Mens- 
chikoff  and  those  which  were  embodied  in  the  Vienna  note. 
More  distinction  may  undoubtedly  be  drawn  between  the 
conditions  of  the  Vienna  note  and  the  amendments  which 
Stratford  and  the  Porte  desired  to  introduce  in  it.  The  first 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Porte  related,  indeed,  to  questions 
of  fact,  and  on  these  questions  persons  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  Oriental  history  will  think  that  the  language  of  the  note  was 
more  accurate  than  the  language  of  the  amendment.  The 
other  two  suggested  alterations  were  of  much  more  importance. 
The  first  actually  limited  the  stipulations  of  Kainardji  and 
Adrianople  which  the  note  proposed  to  extend.  There  was 
no  question  that  these  treaties  gave  Russia  a  limited  right 
of  interference  in  respect  to  one  particular  Church  and  its 
ministers,  and  to  members  of  the  Greek  Church  in  certain 
specified  provinces.2  MenschikofFs  demand  and  the  Vienna 
note  would  equally  have  extended  this  right  to  the  whole 
Ottoman  Empire;  the  Forte's  amendments,  by  defining  the 
protection  thus  accorded  to  the  Greek  Church  as  protection  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  would  have  by  implication  destroyed  the 
limited  right  already  existing.  The  same  thing  could  be  said 
of  the  last  amendment.  The  treaties  of  Carlowitz,  Belgrade, 
and  Sistova  gave  Austria  the  right  of  protecting  all  persons  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in  Turkey,  whether  they  were 
Ottoman  subjects  or  not.3  It  was  the  object  of  Menschikoff 
— which  would  have  been  obtained  by  the  Vienna  note — to 
confer  on  Russia  a  similar  right  of  protection  for  members  of 
the  Greek  Church.  It  was  the  determination  of  Stratford, 
enforced  by  the  Porte's  amendments,  to  limit  this  right  to  any 
privileges  specially  conceded  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan. 

1  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  p.  81. 

2  See  Stratford's  own  account  in  ibid.,  Part  i.  p.  128. 

3  See,  again,  Stratford's  explanation,  ibid.,  Part  ii.  p.  69. 
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If  at  that  moment  the  British  Ministry  had  calmly  reviewed 
the  position,  it  would  probably  have  directed  Stratford  to  tell 
the  Porte  that,  should  it  persevere  in  declining  to  adopt  the 
Vienna  note,  it  would  be  left  ,to  deal  with  Russia  alone.  Un- 
happily, instead  of  taking  this  course,  it  followed  the  example 
of  Austria  and  France l  in  asking  Russia  to  accept  the  Forte's 
amendments.  The  Czar  naturally  declined  to  make  any  further 
concessions  to  the  Sultan ;  his  minister  drew  up,  for  the  private 
information  of  his  master,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  This  statement,  com- 
municated in  confidence  to  the  Russian  Minister  at  Vienna, 
found  its  way — it  is  not  known  how — into  a  Prussian  paper.2 
Europe  was  suddenly  startled  at  finding  that  the  Czar  placed 
an  interpretation  on  the  Vienna  note  different  from  that  which 
the  Power  which  had  drawn  it  up,  and  the  Powers  which  had 
adopted  it,  intended  it  to  bear.  The  nations,  indeed,  which 
had  been  parties  to  the  conference  attached  a  different  sig- 
nificance to  the  circumstance.  Austria  redoubled  her  efforts 
England  to  induce  the  Porte  to  accept  the  note;  England 
su^port'the  formally  declined  to  recommend  it  any  further.3  By 
Vienna  note,  this  course  the  solid  cohesion  of  the  four  Powers 
was  dissolved.  Prussia  followed  Austria  in  leaning  towards 
the  Russian  side,  while  France  readily  supported  the  British 
Ministry  in  its  novel  determination  to  uphold  the  Porte. 

Years  afterwards,4  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  declared 
in  his  "  Recollections  "  that,  if  he  had  been  Prime  Minister  in 
1853,  he  would  have  insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Vienna 
note.  It  is,  unfortunately,  certain  that  the  man  who  penned 
this  sentence  in  his  old  age  gave  very  different  advice  to  his 

1  For  the  action  of  Austria,  see  Lord  Westmorland's  despatch  of  28th  of 
August ;  for  that  of  France,  Lord  Cowley's  despatch  of  3oth  of  August ;  for 
that  of  England,  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch  of  the  ist  of  September,  in  Eastern 
Papers,  Part  ii.  pp.  85,  86.    The  Government  wished  the  four  Powers  to  declare 
that  the  modifications  proposed  by  the  Porte  did  not  make  any  change  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  note,  and  are  adopted  by  them  as  their  own  interpretation  of 
it,  by  which  they  are  prepared  to  abide. 

2  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

8  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  pp.  HI,  114. 
*  Recollections  and  Suggestions,  p.  273. 
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colleagues  in  1853.  *  But  on  both  occasions  he  seems  strangely 
to  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a  question 
of  much  more  importance  for  the  consideration  of  the  ministry 
than  the  acceptance  of  the  Vienna  note.  The  chief  chance  of 
peace  lay  in  maintaining  the  cohesion  of  the  four  Powers ;  and 
any  ministry  which  understood  its  duty,  instead  of  determining 
the  question  for  itself,  would  have  endeavoured  to  decide  it  in 
concert  with  its  allies.  While  the  four  Powers  were  agreed, 
war  was  almost  impossible ;  it  was  their  separation  which  made 
it  certain. 

Unhappily,  moreover,  at  this  juncture  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  with  whom  the  decision  rested  were  divided  among 
themselves.  Russell  had  with  difficulty  been  per- 

'    .  The  dissen- 

suaded  to  join  the  ministry.     He  had  been  prevailed  sions  in  the 

'  J  .  f  ,  Cabinet. 

upon  to  do  so  by  the  suggestion  that,  after  a  due 
interval,  Aberdeen  might  retire  in  his  favour,  and  he  might 
again  become  Prime  Minister.  The  interval  had  passed,  but 
the  arrangement  was  still  unfulfilled.  Aberdeen  naturally  con- 
sidered that,  while  peace  or  war  was  the  high  issue  at  stake,  he 
could  not  honourably  retire  from  his  post.  But  though,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  reputation,  he  was  thus  forced  to  remain  in 
office,  he  still  more  unfortunately  could  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  Russell's  services.  For  the  sake  of  retaining  Russell's 
help  he  was  compelled  to  sanction  the  policy  which  was 
adopted  by  Russell  and  supported  by  Palmerston.  As  the 
autumn  wore  on,  moreover,  the  two  men  who  led  the  war 
party  in  the  Cabinet  were  separated  from  one  another  on  a 
question  of  internal  policy.  Russell  was  pledged  to  Russen  ^a 
introduce  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  Palmerston,  who  Palmerston- 
agreed  with  Russell  on  the  Eastern  question,  but  who  disliked 
a  further  extension  of  the  franchise,  resigned.  Eventually, 
indeed,  he  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  resignation.2  But 
differences  of  this  kind,  even  when  they  are  healed,  leave  a  per- 
manent impression  on  public  policy.  Practically  the  ministry 

1  Kinglake's  History  of  Crimean  War,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

2  Ashley's  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.     Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  p    26  ct 
seq. ,  and  prefatory  note  to  vol.  vi. 
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had  decided  that  it  could  not  afford  to  lose  either  Palmerston 
or  Russell,  and  the  men  whom  it  could  not  spare  were  insisting 
on  the  support  of  the  Turk. 

Moreover,  while  the  Cabinet  was  thus  divided,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  old  Whig  section  were  throwing  their  influence 
Stratford  mto  lne  sca^e  which  pronounced  for  war,  there  was 
warlike8'8  one  man>  a  mere  agent  and  not  a  member  of  the 
policy-  ministry,  who  knew  his  own  mind  and  resolved  on 
carrying  out  his  own  policy.  Stratford — to  quote  the  accurate 
description  which  was  given  of  his  conduct — fulfilled  his 
instructions  to  the  letter,  but  he  so  contrived  that  his  em- 
ployers were  constantly  getting  deeper  into  a  war  policy.1  In 
September,  on  the  application  of  the  Sultan,  who  feared  for 
the  peace  of  Constantinople,  he  called  up  some  ships  of  war 
from  Besika  Bay  to  the  Bosphorus.2  The  ministry  not  merely 
approved  his  policy,  but,  influenced  by  the  advice  which 
Palmerston  had  frequently  given,3  authorised  the  ambassador 
to  summon  the  whole  fleet4  This  policy  led,  as  it  could  only 
lead,  directly  to  war.  The  treaty  of  1841  had  strictly  forbidden 
the  Porte  to  admit,  or  other  Powers  to  send,  ships  of  war  to 
the  Bosphorus  while  Turkey  was  at  peace.  The  new  policy, 
therefore,  could  only  be  justified  by  the  assumption  that 
Turkey  was  at  war,  and,  in  reply  to  the  animated  remonstrance 
of  Russia,5  Clarendon  boldly  answered  that,  while  the  Princi- 
palities were  occupied,  Turkey  could  not  be  considered  at 
peace.6  Such  a  declaration  formed  a  new  departure.  Up  to 
that  time  the  ministry  had  declined  to  consider  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalities  involved  war,7  and  the  Russians 
were  certainly  justified  in  contending  that  if,  after  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  Britain  did  not  choose  to  consider  herself  at  war 
with  Turkey,  there  were  no  grounds  for  asserting  that  the 
Russian  occupation  of  the  Principalities  involved  an  act  of 

1  Prince  Consort  to  Stockmar,  in  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  ii.  p.  532. 

2  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  p.  121. 

3  Ashley's  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  276,  277. 

4  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  p.  116.  »  Ibid.,  p.  119.          •  Ibid.,  p.  126. 
7  Ashley's  Palmerston,  Part  ii.  p.  279. 
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war.1  But  the  new  policy  soon  underwent  a  rapid  develop- 
ment. Urged  on  by  France,  the  ministry  in  October  sent  full 
instructions  to  Stratford,2  authorising  him,  if  necessary,  to 
desire  the  fleet  to  pass  through  the  Bosphorus,  and  engage  in 
defensive  operations  in  any  part  of  the  Euxine.  Four  days 
before  this  momentous  decision  was  taken,  the  Porte  authorised 
Omar  Pacha  to  summon  Gortschakoff  to  evacuate  the  Princi- 
palities within  fifteen  days,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  summons 
being  disobeyed,  to  commence  operations.3 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  the  moderation  of  the  Russian 
Government  afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  for  averting  war. 
Russia  declared  that  she  would  probably  meet  the  Turkish 
declaration  of  war  by  neither  counter-declaration  nor  attack, 
but  await,  with  peaceful  aims,  fresh  overtures  from,  the  Porte.4 
But  a  passive  attitude  is  difficult  in  war.  While  the  Russian 
troops  were  awaiting  fresh  overtures,  the  Turkish  troops  crossed 
the  Danube  and  inflicted  on  them  sharp  defeats.  The  Turkish 
Forced  into  activity,  the  Czar  loosed  his  squadron  sfnopaede. 
from  Sebastopol,  and  authorised  it  to  cruise  in  str°yed- 
Turkish  waters.  On  November  30,  1853,  it  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope.5 

The  battle,  or  massacre,  of  Sinope,  as  it  was  called,  was 
regarded  in  Britain  as  "a  humiliation  and  defiance,"6  and 
created  a  passionate  an.;er  against  the  Czar,  and  an  almost 
irresistible  desire  for  war  with  Russia.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
this  anger  was  wholly  unreasonable.  Englishmen  might,  in- 
deed, feel  natural  annoyance  that  the  allied  fleets,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  which  had  been  authorised 
to  engage  in  offensive  operations  in  any  part  of  the  Euxine, 
had  not  prevented  the  catastrophe.  But  no  Englishman  had 

1  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  p.  139.  2  Ibid.,  p.  142. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  161.  4  Ibid.,  p.  181. 

5  The  Russians  believed  that  the  Sinope  fleet,  under  the  pretext  of  victualling 
Batoum,  was  intended  to  stir  up  insurrection  in  the  Caucasus. 

6  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  p.  334.     Aberdeen  was  completely  overwhelmed 
by  the  public  exasperation.  ...  "I  am  accused,"  he  said,  "  of  cowardice,  of 
betraying  my  country  to  Russia.     I  dare  not  show  myself  in  the  streets  ;  I  am 
done  for."     Ibid.,  p.  339. 
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a  right  to  complain  that  the  Czar,  after  war  had  been  declared 
against  him,  should  have  committed  an  act  of  war.  If  English- 
men, in  fact,  had  enjoyed  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
their  own  history,  they  would  have  known  that,  forty-seven 
years  before,  their  own  ancestors  had  committed  an  act  of 
much  more  doubtful  propriety,  which  British  historians  always 
defend.  Yet,  if  the  battle  of  Sinope  were  indefensible,  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen  in  1807  was  an  outrage. 

Though,  however,  the  attack  on  Sinope  may  be  justified,  its 
imprudence  cannot  be  excused.  The  British  Ministry,  on 
hearing  of  the  disaster,  declared  that  it  did  not  doubt  that  the 
British  and  French  Ambassadors  would  have  at  once  directed 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England  to  enter  the 
Black  Sea.1  The  French  Government,  going  a  step  further, 
proposed  that  the  fleets  should  not  merely  enter  the  Black 
Sea,  but  that  every  Russian  vessel  found  at  sea  should  be 
"invited"  to  return  to  Sebastopol,2  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment adopted  the  emperor's  suggestion.3 

This  decision,  which  brought  the  Western  Powers  still  nearer 
towards  the  war  to  which  their  policy  was  continually  driving 
them,  was  taken  at  a  singularly  unfortunate  period.  Ever 
since  the  rejection  of  the  Vienna  note,  and  the  practical  sepa- 
ration of  the  Western  from  the  German  States,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  four  Powers  had  been  constantly  striving  to 
discover  some  ground  on  which  they  could  take  common 
action.  Within  the  week  in  which  the  slaughter  at  Sinope 
occurred,  they  succeeded  in  agreeing  on  a  note  which  they  had 

1  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been  so  anxious  to  show  that  our  Government  was 
forced  by  the  emperor  into  a  policy  of  war,  that  he  has  misconstrued  this 
decision.  He  writes  (vol.  ii.  p.  36  note)  that  the  Government  determined  that 
no  special  instructions  to  the  Admirals  were  necessitated  by  the  disaster  of 
Sinope.  But  the  full  passage  is:  "Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  doubt 
that  .  .  .  your  Excellency,  acting  in  concert  with  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
will  have  directed  that  the  combined  fleets  should  enter  the  Black  Sea.  Special 
instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  act  do  not  appear  to  be 
necessary.  We  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  from 
aggression,  and  that  engagement  must  be  fulfilled."  Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.  pp. 
304,  305.  By  overlooking  the  words  which  I  have  italicised,  Mr.  Kinglake  has 
given  a  contrary  appearance  to  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  310.  3  Ibid.,  p.  321. 
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reason  to  hope  might  prove  acceptable  to  Czar  and  Sultan.1 
Stratford  was  directed  to  press  this  note  on  the  Forte's  accept- 
ance.2 In  the  closing  days  of  1853  the  Porte  adopted  this 
note,3  and  one  obstacle  to  peace  was  at  last  re- 

,„,  I/-T  01  The  second 

moved.    On  the  1301  of  January  1854  the  represen-   note  of 
tatives  of  the  four  Powers  at  Vienna  decided  on   l853' 
communicating  these   terms  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Czar's 
acceptance.4     By   another   unfortunate   coincidence,  on   the 
very  day  on  which  the  four  Powers  in  conference  at  Vienna 
adopted  this  resolution,  the  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg 
communicated  to   Nesselrode   the   decision   of  the  Western 
Powers  to  require  every  Russian  ship  in  the  Euxine  to  re-enter 
a  Russian  port.5     The  Russian  Government,  unable 

,.  ,  .  ...  .,/^/...       Diplomatic 

to  obtain  explanations  satisfactory  to  itself  of  this  relations  sus- 
policy,  withdrew  its  missions  from  Paris  and  London,6  p 
and,  on  the  6th  of  February  18547  instructions  were  sent  to 
the  British  and  French  Ministers  to  leave  St.  Petersburg. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Ministers  from  London 
and  Paris,  and  of  the  British  and  French  Ministers  from 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1854,  did  not  immediately  lead  to  war. 
By  a  policy,  which  most  people  will  regard  as  unfortunate, 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  government  of  Britain  and 
France  had  separated  themselves  from  the  German  Powers ; 
but  by  a  circumstance,  which  was  as  fortunate  as  it  might 
have  proved  beneficial,  the  Western  Powers  ob- 
tained a  new  opportunity  of  recovering  the  posi-  ul^n"  be°~ 
tion  which  they  had  lost,  by  rejoining  the  German  west°raLd 
Powers.  The  original  dispute  between  France  and  $*  German 

Powers. 

Russia,  it  must  be  recollected,  had   been  settled; 
the  quarrel   had   passed  into  a  controversy  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  on  the  right  of  Russia  to  protect  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte.     Irritated  at  the  refusal  of  the  Sultan 
to   concede   his   claim,  the  Czar  had   occupied   the  Princi- 

1  The  note  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  December.     Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii., 
p.  296.  2  ibid.,  p.  303. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  361.  *  Ibid.,  p.  369.  8  Ibid.,  p.  374. 

6  Russian  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  i.  pp.  236-245. 

7  Eastern  Papers,  Part  iii.  p.  7,  Part  vii.  pp.  26,  27. 
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polities.  France  and  England  had  no  particular  interest  in 
these  provinces,  but  the  German  Powers,  or  at  any  rate  Austria 
— which  regulated  the  policy  of  Prussia  as  well  as  her  own — 
had  a  vital  interest  in  their  occupation.  Austria  could  not 
afford  to  see  a  great  military  Power  astride  the  Danube,  or 
Russian  armies  encamped  on  its  banks.  On  the  22nd  of 
February,  Buol,  the  Austrian  Minister,  told  Bourqueney,  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  if  England  and  France 
would  fix  a  delay  x  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  the 
expiration  of  which  should  be  the  signal  for  hostilities,  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  would  support  the  summons.  The  language 
implied  that  Austria  was  at  any  rate  prepared  for  war.  But 
the  ministry,  instead  of  acting  on  an  assurance  which  had 
filtered  to  them  through  three  or  four  persons,  telegraphed  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin  for  a  distinct  statement  of  the  part  which 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  take  in  the  event  of  Russia  refusing 
the  summons.2  These  despatches  were  sent  on  the  zyd  and 
24th  of  February  1854.  The  answers  to  them  were  received 
on  the  28th  of  February.  Austria,  instead  of  replying  to  the 
question  of  Clarendon,  approved  the  proposal  of  a  summons, 
and  promised  to  support  it  The  Prussian  Minister  more 
cautiously  declared  that  he  did  not  think  that  Prussia  would 
"  perhaps  "  object  to  join  in  a  summons,  but  he  did  not  think 
that  she  would  take  a  part  in  active  hostility  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal3  Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  had  answered 
the  question  which  had  been  addressed  to  them. 
If  it  were,  however,  necessary  to  make  the  inquiry 
on  the  23rd  or  24th,  it  was  equally  requisite  to  have  a  distinct 
reply  to  it  on  the  28th.  But  ministers,  with  singular  impru- 
dence, thought  otherwise.  They  were  in  such  a  hurry  that 
they  actually  despatched  the  ultimatum  through  Vienna  and 
Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg  the  day  before*  they  received  the 

i  Eastern  Pa  fen.  Part  vii.  p.  53.  Mr.  Kinglake  prints  the  word  "day." 
vol.  ii.  p.  112.  But  in  this,  as  in  ail  cases,  I  have  endeavoured  to  retain  the 
exact  language  of  the  despatch. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  57-  *  Ibid.,  p.  64- 

4  IbkL.  p.  61.  Mr.  Kinglake  has  much  weakened  his  argument  by  over- 
looking this  singular  drcumstar.ee,  voL  ii  p.  112. 
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replies  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments.  The  sum- 
mons thus  addressed  by  the  Western  Powers  was,  however, 
urgently  supported  by  the  German  States.  The  Czar,  by  this 
time  almost  mad  from  rage,  declined  to  notice  the  ultimatum. 
The  Western  Powers,  almost  equally  insane,  undertook  alone 
to  enforce  by  arms  a  summons  which  the  German  unanswered 
States  had  joined  them  in  urging  on  Russia.  With  byRussil- 
their  own  blood,  with  their  own  treasure,  they  decided  on 
upholding  a  policy  in  which  they  had  no  greater  interest  than 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  in  which  one  Power— Austria — had  a 
much  greater  interest  than  themselves.1 

It  is  a  miserable  reflection  that  in  this  imprudent  haste  Eng- 
land was  even  a  greater  offender  than  France.  Her  people, 
her  Parliament,  her  press,  were  all  eagerly  demanding  war. 
The  utmost  anxiety  was  felt  not  merely  that  war  should  be 
declared,  but  that  war  should  be  declared  at  once.  And  the 
hurry  was  the  haste  of  the  man  who  feels  that  he  is  ready  to 
start,  and  who  fears  to  miss  his  chance.  For  a  great  The  Baltic 
fleet,  such  as  England  had  not  seen  for  more  than  a  fleet- 
generation,  was  assembled  at  Portsmouth.  Its  command  had 
been  entrusted  to  Napier,  the  hero  of  Acre,  and  neither  Eng- 
land nor  Napier  could  afford  to  wait,  for  the  ice  in  the  Baltic 
was  beginning  to  break  up.2  From  prince  to  peasant,  every 
man  was  eager  for  the  fleet  to  sail.  The  Liberal  party  thought 
proper  to  entertain  the  Admiral  at  their  political  club  in  London 
before  he  set  out  on  his  command.  The  war  was  spoken  of 
at  the  dinner  with  a  levity  which  may  have  accorded  with  the 
feelings  of  the  hour,  but  which  must  shock  every  person  who 
reads  the  proceedings  now.  The  great  fleet,  moreover,  which 
was  despatched  amid  light  words  and  lighter  expectancy,  did 
nothing  quite  worthy  of  its  promise  or  its  commander.  The 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic  was  not  captured ;  the  great  Russian 

1  People  have  argued — Mr.    M'Carthy  among  others — that   Austria    and 
Prussia  had  not  the  same  interest  as  the  Western  Powers  in  the  causes  of  the 
%var.     But  these  writers  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  only  cause  of  war  stated  in 
the  summons  was  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  and  in  this  it  is  admitted 
that  Austria  had  a  capital  interest. 

2  Prince  Consort  to  Stockmar,  in  Martin,  voL  iii.  p.  36. 
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arsenal,  Cronstadt,  was  not  even  attacked ;  and  a  generation 
which  had  not  known  war,  and  which  conveniently  recollected 
the  story  of  its  forefathers'  victories  and  forgot  the  history  of 
their  failures,  blamed  every  one  except  itself  for  its  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  war,  however,  was  not  to  be  decided  by  a  mere  episode 
in  the  Baltic.  It  was  the  South  at  which  Russia  was  striking, 

and  the  struggle  had  to  be  fought  out  in  the  South, 
paign  on  the  Omar  Pacha  was  defending  the  line  of  the  Danube ; 

and  the  French  and  British  armies,  which  were  in 
the  first  instance  taken  to  Gallipoli,  on  the  shores  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, were  moved  to  Varna,  the  great  Turkish  port  north 
of  the  Balkans.  The  command  of  the  French  army  was 
entrusted  to  St.  Arnaud;  the  command  of  the  English  army 
was  given  to  Lord  Raglan,  who  as  Fitzroy  Somerset  in  his 
youth  had  ridden  by  the  side  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  who  in  his  mature  years  had  served  under  him  in  the 
Horse  Guards.  But  it  did  not  require  the  presence  of  French 
and  English  troops  to  secure  victory  for  the  Ottoman  on  the 
Danube.  The  Russian  armies,  under  Paskievitsch,  the  hero 
of  1828,  moved  against  Silistria  in  May.  But  the  garrison, 
sustained  by  the  courage  of  a  few  English  officers,  resisted  the 
attack.  On  the  22nd  of  June  the  great  Russian  general  was 
forced  to  confess  his  failure  and  to  raise  the  siege.  A  fort- 
night afterwards,  a  chance  reconnaissance,  which  brought  the 
Turks  across  the  Danube  at  Giurgevo,  induced  Gortschakoft 
to  move  with  another  Russian  army  on  that  place.  But  the 
Turkish  troops,  reinforced  by  British  gunboats,  presented  a 
bold  front,  and  Gortschakoff  withdrew  from  the  attack.  The 
Russia  skill  of  Omar  Pacha,  the  courage  of  the  Turks,  the 
thTpA'nci-  sustaining  presence  of  the  Western  armies,  the 
Palmes.  attitude  of  Austria,  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  had  made — so  it  was  no  longer  doubtful — Russian 
successes  impracticable. 

The  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  to  which  Russia  was 
thus  forced,  accomplished  every  object  which  the  Conference 
of  Vienna  or  the  Western  allies  had  proposed.  Russia  had 
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claimed  the  right  of  protecting  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey.  She  had  seized  the  Principalities  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  concession  of  her  claim.  The  guarantee  was 
surrendered  when  Gortschakoffs  men  recrossed  the  Pruth.  It 
was  true  that  Russia  had  not  withdrawn  her  claim,  but  she 
had  proved — what  was  practically  the  same  thing — that  she 
was  powerless  to  enforce  it.  The  battalions  of  Omar  Pacha 
forbade  her  further  access  to  European  Turkey ;  the  fleets  of 
France  and  England  condemned  her  ships  to  inactivity;  and 
the  mere  continuance  of  an  armed  force  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
Euxine  would  have  paralysed  her  trade,  reduced  her  to  impo- 
tence, and  compelled  her  sooner  or  later  to  sue  for  peace. 

Common-sense,  therefore,  plainly  indicated  that  the  time 
had  come  for  abstaining  from  active  operations,  and  for  exert- 
ing only  a  passive  pressure  on  the  Russian  Empire.  Unhappily, 
however,  when  nations  engage  in  war  they  are  not  usually 
contented  with  passive  operations.  They  like  to  hear  of  the 
achievements  of  their  arms  and  of  the  courage  of  their  soldiers, 
and  this  unwholesome  appetite  for  military  success  has  been 
indirectly  stimulated  by  the  machinery  of  modern  civilisation. 
The  rapid  transmission  of  news,  and  its  extended  circulation, 
have  created  in  the  multitude  a  craving  for  fresh  intelligence, 
which,  in  1854,  had  not  been  satisfied.  The  people  had  ex- 
pected much  from  the  armaments  which  had  left  the  shores 
of  Britain,  and  their  expectations  had  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment. The  Turkish  vessels  at  Sinope  had  been  destroyed 
almost  in  the  presence  of  the  British  fleet,  the  Russian  vessels 
in  the  Baltic  reposed  in  safety  under  the  guns  of  Cronstadt, 
Even  the  allied  armies  lay  in  camp  at  Varna,  while  Omar 
Pacha  and  his  raw  Turkish  levies  were  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  contest.  The  war  was  the  nation's  war ;  the  nation  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  its  termination  without  one  great 
national  achievement ;  it  could  not  believe  in  a  peace  secured 
without  disaster  to  its  adversary. 

There  was  one  way,  so  the  people  thought,  in  which  a 
heavy  blow  could  be  struck  at  the  rising  power  of  Russia  in 
Southern  Europe.  The  Russians  had  formed  a  great  naval 
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arsenal  at  Sebastopol,  a  harbour  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
The  expe-  Crimea.  Thence  the  fleet  had  sailed  which  had  dealt 
tdhe°Crimea  the  blow  of  Sinope.  Thither  the  Czar's  navy  had  re- 
decidedon.  paired  after  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  by  the 
allied  squadrons.  The  naval  strength  of  Russia  might  be 
destroyed  for  years  if  Sebastopol  were  taken  and  the  Russian 
fleet  sunk.  The  people,  anxious  to  prove  that  the  sword 
which  they  had  drawn  had  not  been  blunted  by  disuse,  began 
to  talk  of  an  expedition  to  Sebastopol.  On  the  i5th  of 
June  1854  the  Times,  giving  expression  to  the  general  desire, 
declared  that  "  the  grand  political  and  military  objects  of  the 
war  could  not  be  attained  as  long  as  Sebastopol  and  the  Russian 
fleet  were  in  existence."  On  the  22nd  of  June  it  repeated  the 
advice,  and  insisted  that  "a  successful  enterprise  against  the 
place  was  the  essential  condition  of  permanent  peace." l  In 
the  ministry  there  were  men,  besides  their  chief,  anxious  for 
milder  measures.  But  pacific  counsels  could  not  be  heard 
in  the  stormy  atmosphere  charged  with  passion  and  war.  On 
the  28th  of  June  the  Cabinet  sent  instructions  to  Raglan, 
recommending,  or  rather  urging,  an  immediate  expedition  to 
the  Crimea.2  Against  his  own  opinion,  against  the  judgment 
of  St.  Arnaud,  Raglan  was  constrained  by  the  urgency  of  these 
The  expe-  despatches  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Russian  terri- 
ditwn  sails.  torVj3  an^  after  a  delay  of  two  months,  caused  partly 
by  sickness  in  the  camp  and  partly  by  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paration, the  allied  forces  sailed. 

Yet  the  expedition  would  not  have  sailed  if  a  man  of  low 
rank  and  with  little  interest,  whose  services  were  unrewarded 
in  life,  and  forgotten  in  death,  had  not  devised  means  for  em- 
barking and  disembarking  the  cavalry  and  artillery — Roberts, 
a  master  in  the  navy,  bought  up  the  long  narrow  caiques  of 
the  country  and  made  them  the  floating  power  of  the  rafts 
which  he  built  upon  them.  At  the  time  the  men  on  the  spot 

1  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  243.     Lyndhurst  had  urged  the  same 
course  in  the  Lords  on  the  2oth  June.    Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  75  ; 
and  cf.  ibid.,  p.  76. 

2  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  277;  cf.  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  Si. 
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recognised  the  service.  Later  on  the  men  at  home  ignored 
and  neglected  the  doer  of  it ;  and,  while  rewards  were  freely 
given  to  other  and  lesser  men,  Roberts  was  suffered  to  live 
without  promotion  till  he  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure 
during  the  war,  and  disappointment  at  the  ingratitude  of  his 
employers.1 

The  expedition  reached  the  Crimea  on  the  i3th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  five  following  days  were  occupied  in  landing 
troops  and  stores ;  and  on  the  i  gth  the  allies  moved  south- 
wards from  the  spot  on  which  they  had  disembarked  towards 
Sebastopol.  They  found  the  Russian  army  strongly  posted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  a  little  river  which  rises  in  the  high- 
lands in  the  east,  and  flows,  after  a  westerly  course,  into  the 
Euxine.  The  Russians,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
Menschikoff,  the  ambassador  of  the  previous  year,  , 

7  /         '     The  battle 

and  who  numbered  some  40,000  men,  occupied  a  °flhe 
strong  position  which  had  been  fortified  with  much 
care.  St.  Arnaud,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the  allied 
army,  proposed  to  turn  the  Russian  left  by  crossing  the  Alma 
at  a  point  which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  occupy,  while 
the  English  by  a  similar  movement  attacked  their  right  wing. 
The  idea  which  was  thus  formed  was  only  partially  carried  our. 
The  flanking  movement  of  the  French  occupied  time,  and  the 
troops  who  undertook  it  found  themselves  too  far  removed 
from  the  Russian  columns  to  engage  in  any  very  serious 
fighting.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  allies,  or  the  English  army.  Fighting  in  line  against 
the  Russians  massed  in  column,  the  English  enveloped  their 
enemies  with  their  fire,  and  forced  them,  after  obstinate  resist- 
ance, to  withdraw.  Their  retreat  was  quickened  into  a  dis- 
ordered flight  by  the  presence  of  the  French  on  their  left 
flank,  and  the  allied  armies  found  themselves  undisputed 
masters  of  the  field. 

1  See  The  Service  and  its  Reward,  p.  9  ;  and  cf.  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  288  note.  So  strongly  were  Roberts'  services  felt  by  those  who  saw  them, 
that  Raglan  told  Admiral  Lyons  that  "  Roberts  did  more  for  us  than  anybody  ;  " 
and  Lyons  himself  declared  that  "  without  Roberts'  pontoons  we  could  not 
have  gone  to  the  Crimea  at  all  that  season."  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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The  battle  reflected  little  credit  on  any  of  the  commanders. 
Menschikoff,  indeed,  chose  his  position  with  prudence  and 
strengthened  it  with  judgment.  But  he  displayed  no  tactical 
skill  during  the  battle.  He  reduced  the  front  of  an  army,  too 
small  for  the  ground  which  it  held,  by  massing  his  men  in 
needlessly  heavy  columns,  and,  like  Napoleon  on  the  clay  of 
Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny,  wasted  whole  regiments  by  marching 
and  countermarching  them  to  points  which  he  had  either 
neglected  to  occupy  or  which  were  exposed  to  an  unusually 
heavy  assault.  His  subordinates  made  no  effort  to  repair  the 
errors  of  their  chief.  Superior  in  cavalry,  they  omitted  to  em- 
ploy it ;  and  they  never  once  attempted  to  deploy  the  regiments 
which  were  decimated  by  the  English  fire.  To  St.  Arnaud  a 
slightly  higher  praise  may  be  given.  His  original  conception 
of  the  battle  was  bold  and  skilful,  but  its  execution  was  weak 
and  tardy;  and  the  French  troops,  brought  too  slowly  into 
action,  did  not  exert  that  influence  which  ought  to  have  resulted 
from  their  numbers  and  their  gallantry.  The  English  attack, 
on  the  contrary,  displayed  no  tactical  skill,  but  it  was  carried 
out  with  extraordinary  vigour.  Raglan,  indeed,  thrust  himself 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  by  doing  so  lost  control 
over  his  own  men.  But  his  divisional  commanders,  left  to 
themselves,  did  not  shirk  the  responsibilities  of  their  position, 
and  though  one  of  them,  by  neglecting  to  bring  up  the  reserves, 
placed  the  result  in  jeopardy,  the  others,  by  the  valour  with 
which  they  took  positions  and  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
clung  to  them,  secured  a  brilliant  victory. 

Raglan  proposed,  but  St.  Arnaud  refused,  to  follow  up  this 
success.  If  the  allies  had  done  so,  they  might  have  entered 
Sebastopol  unopposed.  Instead,  however,  of  at  once  seizing 
the  present  opportunity,  they  remained  three  days  on  the 
battlefield,  burying  the  slain  and  tending  the  wounded.1  At 
last,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  march  was  resumed. 

1  At  the  end  of  three  days,  the  Russian  wounded  remained  "  a  grey  mass  on 
the  plain."  Russell,  The  War,  p.  187,  and  cf.  the  account  in  Kinglake's 
Crimea,  vol.  iii.  p.  329  et  seq.  People  who  talk  lightly  of  war  should  read  such 
accounts  as  these,  and  try  to  realise  what  they  mean. 
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But  the  interval  had  allowed  the  Russians  time  to  strengthen 
their  fortresses  and  to  construct  a  new  outwork.  Alarmed  at 
these  preparations,  St.  Arnaud  declined  to  risk  the  conse- 
quences of  an  assault,  and  Raglan,  unable  to  act  alone,  and 
unwilling  to  refrain  from  action,  suggested  that  the  The  flank 
allied  armies  should  move  round  Sebastopol  from  march. 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  attack  the  arsenal  from  the  side 
where  they  were  not  expected. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  soldier  to  add  that  St. 
Arnaud,  when  he  declined  to  follow  up  the  victory  of  the 
20th,  and  when  he  refused  to  risk  the  chances  of  an  assault  on 
the  25th,  was  suffering  painfully  from  a  disease  which  clouded 
his  intellect,  and  only  four  days  later  caused  his  death.  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French  army  by  Canro- 
bert,  during  the  crisis  of  the  great  flank  march.  To  that  march 
Raglan  may  have  been  forced  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to 
risk  the  chances  of  an  assault.  Its  dangers  may  not  have  been 
greater  than  the  risk  of  doing  nothing.  On  no  other  principle 
is  it  possible  to  defend  a  movement  which  for  twenty-four 
hours  placed  the  allied  armies  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents. 
Had  Menschikoffvbeen  a  man  of  genius,  had  he  even  been 
a  man  of  vigour,  the  allies  would  probably  have  been  destroyed 
on  the  25th  of  September. 

On  that  day,  however,  the  Russian  general,  instead  of  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  his  enemy,  was  absorbed  in  carrying  out 
a  movement  of  his  own.  Convinced  that  Sebas-  , 

Menschikoff 

topol   could   not   be   defended  against   a  resolute  evacuates 

f  i  •  •  Sebastopol. 

assault,  aware  that  defeat  in  such  a  position  would 
cut  off  his  communications  with  Russia  and  annihilate  his 
army,  he  decided  to  defend  the  port  against  a  possible  attack 
from  sea  by  sinking  ships  of  war  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
to  abandon  the  defence  of  the  town  to  the  crews  of  the  ships 
and  to  his  irregular  soldiery,  and,  moving  out  of  Sebastopol 
himself  with  his  main  army,  to  gain  the  road  which  passed 
through  Simpheropol  to  Russia.  Thence,  with  his  communi- 
cations secure,  he  fancied  that  he  might  be  able  to  strike  at 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  allies  and  paralyse  their  attack. 
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Thus,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  while  the  allied  army  was 
moving  round  Sebastopol  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the 
Russian  army  \vas  moving  out  of  Sebastopol  on  the  south  and 
seeking  the  north.  The  two  lines  of  march  intersected  one 
another,  and  Raglan,  moving  at  the  head  of  his  own  recon- 
noitring columns,  actually  came  upon  the  Russian  rearguard 
Yet,  though  the  two  armies  were  thus  executing  movements 
which  brought  them  within  striking  distance,  though  portions 
of  them  actually  met,  neither  Menschikoff  nor  Raglan  had  any 
notion  of  the  designs  of  their  opponents.  With  Raglan  ignor- 
ance did  little  harm.  His  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  secrecy. 
With  Menschikoff  ignorance  was  fatal.  He  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  commanders  of  destroying 
his  opponents. 

While  Menschikoff  was  doing  nothing,  the  men  whom  he 
had  left  behind  in  Sebastopol  were  doing  much.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  25th,  whilst  awaiting  an  attack,  they  observed 
from  a  high  fort  in  the  town  the  movements  of  the  allies. 
Thenceforward  they  knew  that  the  blow  which  they  had 
awaited  from  the  north  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  south, 
and  they  had  to  reckon  on  the  means  which  were  left  to  them  of 
meeting  it.  The  circumstances  might  well  have  disheartened 
the  bravest  of  mankind  If,  on  the  north,  the  fortresses  were 
indefensible,  on  the  south  the  protecting  works  were  much 
more  slender.  By  a  grave  error,  Menschikoff,  in  evacuating 
the  town,  had  placed  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  harbour 
Nachimoff,  under  independent  commands,  and  had  naturally 
?ndrT'0°die-  assigned  the  best  troops  and  the  best  men  to  the 
ben-  side  where  the  danger  seemed  greatest.  Nachimoff, 

who  commanded  on  the  south,  had  only  3000  troops  under 
him,  and  concluded  that  he  had  no  alternative'  but  to  sink  his 
remaining  ships  and  sell  his  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  men,  as 
dearly  as  possible.  Fortunately  for  the  Russians,  Korniloff, 
who  commanded  on  the  north  side,  at  once  left  his  own  post 
and  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  danger  was  greatest  Still 
more  fortunately  for  them,  he  had  by  his  side  an  engineer 
officer,  Colonel  de  Todleben,  who  had  been  despatched  from 
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the  Principalities  on  a  warning  mission  to  Menschikoff,  and 
who  had  remained  as  a  volunteer  to  superintend  the  defence. 
At  Nachimoff's  request  Korniloff  assumed  the  command. 
At  Korniloff's  wish  Todleben  set  himself  to  strengthen  the 
position. 

The  history  of  the  Crimean  war  is  a  history  of  blunders. 
The  allies  failed  to  produce  a  man  of  genius ;  the  Russians 
were  never  under  the  supreme  command  of  a  man  of  vigour. 
But,  in  the  dreary  story  of  mistakes  and  sufferings,  the  names 
of  two  men  shine  in  undimmed  lustre.  One  of  them,  Korni- 
loff, once  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  part  of  which  lay  sunken  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  was  an  enthusiast  with  an  unfaltering 
faith  in  his  country,  his  cause,  and  his  God.  He  had  all  the 
strength  which,  in  an  age  of  doubt,  is  given  to  those  few  men 
who  can  believe  from  the  depth  of  their  souls.  The  other, 
Todleben,  was  a  practical  engineer  of  consummate  power  and 
unlimited  resource.  It  was  his  mission  to  teach  the  world  the 
value  of  earthworks.  These  two  men,  one  confident  in  his 
God  and  his  cause,  the  other  relying  on  pickaxe  and  spade 
worked  by  strong  hands  and  guided  by  a  clear  brain,  were 
drawn  together  in  close  friendship.  Korniloff  was  struck  down 
at  the  opening  of  the  siege  by  a  shot  from  the  proud  armies 
he  had  thwarted.  Todleben  survived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
lived  to  see  all  the  results  of  the  cruel  war  in  which  he  had 
borne  so  great  a  part  obliterated. 

Heroes  even  like  Korniloff  and  Todleben — "  the  soul  and 
the  mind  " l  of  the  defence,  as  they  have  been  finely  called — 
could  not  have  stood  the  onslaught  of  the  allies  if  it  had  been 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  September.     Sir  George  Cathcart, 
who  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  British  The  attack 
army,  declared  that  he  could  walk  into  the  place  p°stP°aed- 
with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.2     The  opinion  thus  formed 
by  Cathcart  was  shared  by  the  Russians.     But  the  allies  did 

1  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  iv.  p.  326.  I  need  hardly  add  that,  in  this  short 
summary  of  the  operations  in  the  Crimea,  I  have,  in  the  main,  depended  on 
Mr.  Kinglake's  diffuse  but  brilliant  narrative. 

a  Ibid.,  p.  175. 
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not  attack.  Canrobert  was  opposed  to  the  risks  of  doing  so. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the  Engineers  in  the 
British  army,  supported  his  opinion,  and,  instead  of  instant 
assault,  the  allies  sent  for  their  siege-train.  A  delay  of  this 
kind  was  exactly  what  Todleben  desired.  He  had  all  the 
resources  of  a  great  arsenal  at  his  disposal ;  he  had  troops  of 
dockyard  labourers  whom  he  could  employ  in  making  earth- 
works ;  he  had  far  more  engineering  skill  than  any  of  his 
adversaries.  The  twenty  days  which  were  occupied  by  the 
allies  in  getting  up  their  siege-train  and  in  preparing  prelimi- 
nary trenches  were  devoted  by  Todleben  to  strengthening 
and  arming  his  outworks.  Stung  by  Korniloff's  remonstrance, 
MenschikofF  threw  25,000  men  into  the  town ;  and  thus,  on 
the  i yth  of  October,  when  the  attack  at  last  began,  the  allies 
had  before  them  works  well  designed,  heavily  armed,  and 
strongly  held,  instead  of  the  poor  fortifications,  slightly  armed 
and  weakly  manned,  over  which  they  might  have  forced  their 
way  twenty  days  before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i7th  of  October,  when  the  bombard- 
ment at  last  began,  the  allies  hoped  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
The  bom-  fire,  and  to  march  into  the  town  over  his  silenced 
!herdi^thnoff  batteries.  As  the  day  dawned  the  fire  was  opened, 
October.  a  ijtt]e  jater  the  a]ijecj  fleets  joined  in  the  attack, 

and  for  long  hours  a  duel  was  maintained  such  as  had  never 
previously  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But 
the  allies  found  that  the  task  which  they  had  set  themselves  to 
perform  was  tougher  than  they  had  expected.  The  ships, 
posted  too  far  from  the  forts,  sustained  some  injury  themselves, 
but  inflicted  little  loss  on  their  adversaries.  The  French,  on 
the  left  of  the  allied  line,  found  themselves  enveloped  by  a 
fire  superior  to  their  own,  till  at  last  the  explosion  of  a  maga- 
zine in  their  lines  disheartened  their  troops  and  silenced  their 
batteries.  The  British,  opposed  to  less  heavy  metal,  succeeded 
in  dominating  the  Russian  fire.  But  their  success  was  not 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  other  failures.  The  allies  had 
flung  away  their  opportunity  twenty  days  before ;  and  in  war, 
as  in  life,  the  opportunity  which  is  once  lost  does  not  recur. 
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Had,  indeed,  the  allies  known  what  had  occurred  in 
Sebastopol,  they  might  perhaps  have  thought  that  the  bom- 
bardment had  not  been  in  vain.  The  storm  of  shot  The  death  of 
and  shell  had  not  opened  a  way  into  the  Russian  Korniloff- 
lines,  but  one  chance  shot  had  struck  to  the  death  the  man  who 
was  the  soul  of  the  defence.  The  spirit  of  Korniloff,  however, 
survived  his  fall.  The  breaches  which  had  been  made  by  the 
allied  fire  in  the  daytime  were  repaired  in  the  night ;  and  every 
day  the  gunners  of  the  allies  looked  on  works  stronger  and 
more  formidable  than  those  which  they  had  assailed  the  day 
before. 

He  who  desires  to  understand  the  stirring  military  events  of 
the  next  few  weeks  must  endeavour  to  acquire  some  general 
acquaintance  with  the  ground  on  which  the  allies  were  en- 
camped, and  of  the  positions  which  they  held.  The  roadstead 
of  Sebastopol  is  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  running  west  and  east 
On  the  extreme  east  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tchernaya, 
a  little  river  which  flows  from  south  to  north,  and  which  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  near  its  outlet,  the  other  five  miles 
nearer  its  source,  and  by  a  ford  between  the  two.  Due  south 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  roadstead  lies  the  little  sheltered  port 
of  Balaklava,  occupied  by  the  British  shipping.  The  Cher- 
sonese, on  which  the  allies  were  encamped,  may  thus  be 
roughly  described  as  a  piece  of  high  rugged  land  in  the  shape 
of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  the  triangle  being  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Sebastopol 
roadstead  to  Balaklava.  The  base  could  be  threatened  along 
its  whole  line  by  an  enemy  with  its  communications  open  to 
Simpheropol  and  Russia;  but  it  was  specially  exposed  to 
attack  at  its  north-eastern  angle,  which  is  usually,  though  not 
quite  accurately,  called  Mount  Inkerman,  and  at  its  southern 
limit  near  Balaklava. 

By  their  own  choice,  the  British  occupied  the  right  of  the 
line  of  siege  and  drew  their  supplies  from  Balaklava;  the 
French  occupied  the  left  of  the  line  and  were  supplied  from 
Kamiesch  and  Kazatch  Bay.  The  left  flank  of  the  French 
army,  therefore,  rested  on  the  sea;  the  right  flank  of  the 
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British  army,  its  communications  and  its  supplies,  were  open 

to  attack.     Unfortunately,  moreover,  while  the  more  difficult 

task  was  thus  thrown  on  the  British  army,  the  British 

The  strength  .  T. 

of  the  allied    numerically  were  much  weaker  than  the   rrench. 

Including  sailors  landed  from  the  fleet,  the  British 
army,  at  the  end  of  October,  numbered  some  25,000,  the 
French  army  some  40,000,  combatants. 

The  strength  of  the  allied  armies  would  hardly  have  been 
sufficient  to  justify  their  undertaking  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
if  the  garrison  had  been  confined  to  the  men  whom  Menschikoff 
had  originally  under  his  orders.  But,  during  the  six  weeks 

which  followed  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Menschikoff 
of  the  RUS-  was  largely  reinforced  from  Russia.  The  march  of 

the  allies  round  Sebastopol  left  all  the  roads  to 
Russia  free,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  placed  an 
army  at  the  Czar's  disposal  which  was  rapidly  transferred  to 
the  Crimea.  Thus  at  the  end  of  October  the  Russian  army 
was  gradually  raised  to  120,000  combatants,  and  the  unusual 
spectacle  was  offered  of  a  siege  in  which  the  besieged  were  to 
the  besiegers  as  2  is  to  i. 

Thus  the  time  had  obviously  come  when  it  rested  with 
Menschikoff  to  take  the  initiative.  He  directed  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  Liprandi,  to  strike,  and  strike  hard,  at  the  little  port 
of  Balaklava.  This  port,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  in 
the  rear  of  the  English  position.  Unlike  Sebastopol — for  the 
coast-line  at  this  point  runs  almost  east  and  west — it  was  an 
inlet  running  nearly  due  north  and  south  into  the  land.  To 

the  north  of  the  inlet  was  a  large  plain  or  valley, 

The  battle 

ofBaia-  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  eminences  and 
intersected  in  the  centre  by  a  ridge  of  high  land 
connecting  the  heights  on  the  east  with  the  allied  camp  on 
the  west ;  and  on  this  ridge  the  Russians  in  former  times  had 
constructed  a  causeway  known  as  the  Woronzoff  road. 

It  did  not  require  any  large  military  knowledge  to  see  that 
a  position  of  this  character  was  exposed  to  attack.  An  active 
enemy,  with  its  communications  open  to  Russia,  operating  on 
the  east  or  right  bank  of  the  Tchernaya,  could  easily  throw 
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a  large  force  on  the  heights  which  commanded  the  valley 
both  on  the  north  and  on  the  east.  If  they  established  their 
batteries  on  the  heights,  they  could,  under  protection  of  them, 
push  on  a  force  through  the  northern  half  of  the  valley  to  the 
causeway.  Once  masters  of  the  causeway,  they  might  be  able 
to  annoy  or  possibly  even  to  destroy  the  crowded  shipping  in 
the  little  port  from  which  the  English  drew  their  supplies. 

To  guard  against  such  an  eventuality,  the  British  constructed 
a  line  of  redoubts  along  the  causeway,  and  fortified  at  the  same 
time  a  high  hill  on  its  south-eastern  corner,  which  the  soldiers, 
after  the  new  commander  of  the  French  army,  named  Can- 
robert's  Hill.  Redoubts  and  forts  were  armed  with  heavy 
guns  and  manned  with  Turkish  troops. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October,  Liprandi, 
moving  with  a  large  force  from  the  north,  attacked  the  east  of 
the  position.  Canrobert's  Hill,  its  guns  silenced  by  superior 
fire,  was  taken.  The  redoubts  on  the  causeway  itself  were 
next  attacked ;  and  the  Turks,  surprised  and  outnumbered, 
after  a  short  resistance  fled  in  disorder.  Three  strong  re- 
doubts, and  the  guns  which  protected  them,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  disaster  placed  the  northern  half  of  the  valley  of  Bala- 
klava  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russians.  Liprandi  moved  some 
batteries  to  the  Ivgh  range  of  hills  which  overlooked  it  from 
the  north,  he  occupied  the  redoubts  which  he  had  wrested 
from  the  Turks  on  the  south,  he  held  the  heights  on  the  east, 
and  he  moved  a  large  cavalry  force  up  the  northern  valley 
between  the  protecting  batteries.  But  the  disaster  did  more 
than  this.  The  British  cavalry  was  encamped  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  valley.  It  was  now  withdrawn  due  west  behind 
some  of  the  redoubts  on  the  western  end  of  the  causeway 
which  the  Russians  had  not  occupied.  Its  withdrawal  laid 
open  the  southern  valley  to  the  Russians;  and  only  one 
British  regiment,  the  93rd,  and  a  horde  of  flying  Turks  stood 
between  the  vast  force  of  Russian  cavalry  and  the  rich  prize 
of  British  shipping  and  stores  at  Balaklava. 

Happily  for  the   cause   of  England,  the  93rd   comprised 
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stout  soldiers,  and  the  command  at  Balaklava  had  been  en- 
trusted to  a  capable  general — Colin  Campbell.  Campbell  saw 
that  the  slender  regiment  which  alone  stood  between  the 
Russians  and  the  port  would  be  attacked  by  cavalry  in  force ; 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  bold  manoeuvre  of  receiving  a 
cavalry  attack  in  line.  The  commander  of  the  Russian  horse, 
at  once  appreciating  Campbell's  object,  and  the  true  method 
of  defeating  it,  led  his  men  round  the  right  flank  of  the  British 
line.  But  Campbell,  wheeling  his  flank  company  forward, 
again  presented  a  firm  front  to  his  foes.  The  British  fire 
discomfited  the  Russian  horse,  and  the  enemy's  squadrons 
withdrew. 

The  attack  on  the  93rd  was  only  an  episode  in  a  battle. 
The  baffled  squadrons  withdrew  to  the  vast  columns  of  horse 
The  charge  which  were  moving  up  the  northern  valley  and  pre- 
He'avy  paring  to  cross  the  causeway  to  the  south.  Raglan, 
Brigade.  some  time  before,  had  desired  that  eight  squadrons 
should  be  moved  to  support  the  flying  Turks;  and  Lord 
Lucan,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  desired 
Scarlett,  the  commander  of  the  heavy  brigade,  to  execute  the 
order.  Scarlett,  moving  through  broken  and  undulating  ground, 
was  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  that  he  was  marching  with 
a  slender  force  of  a  few  squadrons  across  the  face  of  a  huge 
column  of  Russian  cavalry.  The  configuration  of  the  ground 
suddenly  revealed  to  him  the  danger  he  was  incurring.  He 
at  once  wheeled  his  little  force  into  line  and  prepared  to 
attack.  Had  the  Russians  at  that  moment  advanced,  their 
weight  must  have  swept  before  them  the  slight  brigade  which 
had  the  hardihood  to  confront  them.  By  a  singular  error, 
they  received  Scarlett's  onslaught  remaining  at  the  halt.  The 
small  British  cavalry  force  gained,  in  consequence,  the  advan- 
tage which  attaches  to  momentum.  It  threw  itself  upon  or 
into  the  Russian  column,  and  ultimately  cut  its  way  through 
it  Assailed  in  this  manner,  the  Russian  column  gained  no 
assistance  from  its  size  and  weight.  Those  only  who  were 
nearest  the  onslaught  could  raise  an  arm  in  their  defence, 
those  who  reeled  before  the  attack  imparted  their  own  un- 
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steadiness  to  the  body.     In  eight  minutes  the  huge  column 
was  broken,  and  retreated  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russian  horse  altered  the  conditions  of 
the  battle.  Russian  artillery  still  occupied  the  heights  which 
overlooked  the  valley  on  the  north.  Russian  troops  still  held 
the  guns  which  they  had  seized  from  the  Turkish  troops  on  the 
southern  heights,  and  a  Russian  army  still  stood  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley.  But  the  valley  itself  was  swept  of  the  enemy. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  British  should 
desire  to  regain  the  redoubts  on  the  south  of  the 
valley  which  the  Russians  had  captured,  and  whose  of  the  Light 
possession  seemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  Bala- 
klava.  Raglan  accordingly  directed  Cathcart  to  recapture 
them.  The  order  was  only  imperfectly  obeyed ;  and  Raglan, 
chafing  at  the  slow  movement  of  an  infantry  division,  decided 
on  employing  cavalry  for  the  purpose.  The  order  was  under- 
stood by  Lucan  as  a  command  to  attack  the  Russian  guns  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  valley,  and,  though  he  foresaw  the  fatal 
nature  of  the  task,  he  ordered  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Car- 
digan, who  commanded  the  light  cavalry,  to  undertake  it. 
The  fated  force,  thus  despatched  on  a  hopeless  mission,  charged 
down  a  valley  swept  by  the  guns  from  the  northern  heights, 
from  the  captured  redoubts  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  the  east.  Suffering  cruel  losses,  it  rode 
with  heart  never  failing,  with  speed  never  checked,  at  the 
thick  Russian  columns  before  it.  The  remnant  of  ihe  bold 
men  who  arrived  at  the  goal  even  asserted  their  mastery  over 
the  thousands  whom  they  charged.  But,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses of  warfare,  their  valour  was  useless.  The  charge  reduced 
to  one  third  of  its  former  strength  a  brigade  already  too  weak 
for  the  heavy  duties  cast  upon  it ;  it  prevented  any  effort  being 
made  for  the  recovery  of  the  captured  redoubts  ;  and  it  left, 
therefore,  the  Russians  masters  of  the  position  which  seemed 
essential  for  the  safety  of  the  little  port  of  Balaklava. 

No  one  need  feel  surprise  that  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  should 
be  cherished  in  the  memory  of  the  British  race,  and  that  the 
six  hundred  who  rode  in  the  light  cavalry  brigade  should  be 
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immortal.  The  courage,  the  glory  of  the  deed,  was  theirs ;  the 
blunder  was  not  theirs;  and  on  them  should  be  the  fame  of 
having  achieved  it,  on  another x  the  disgrace  of  having  ordered 
it.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  while  the  charge  of  the 
light  brigade  promises  to  be  recollected  for  ever,  the  charge 
of  the  heavy  brigade  is  already  well-nigh  forgotten.2  Yet  the 
one  charge  was  executed  with  as  much  gallantry  as  the  other; 
and,  while  Scarlett  and  his  men  were  the  heroes  of  a  gallant, 
successful,  and  advantageous  feat  of  arms,  the  men  whom 
Cardigan  led  were  the  victims  of  a  miserable  error. 

At  Balaklava  the  allies  were  the  victors  in  every  contest, 

but  the  Russians  held  the  prize  of  war,  the  mastery  of  the 

.   .      battlefield.     On  the  day  which  followed  the  action, 

The  attack 

of  the  26th      they  delivered  another  attack  on  another  part  of  the 

of  October  ' 

on  inker-  allied  lines.  They  threw  a  heavy  force  on  Mount 
Inkerman.  They  were  easily  repulsed  by  De  Lacy 
Evans,  who  was  in  command  of  the  British  troops  opposed  to 
them,  and  who  gradually  withdrew  his  pickets  and  dispersed 
his  assailants  with  artillery.  But  few  men  who  shared  in  this 
battle  could  have  imagined  that  the  Russian  effort  was  to  be 
repeated  ten  days  later  on  a  larger  scale,  and  that  the  ground 
on  which  Evans  stood  was  destined  to  gain  immortal  memory 
in  British  story. 

Of  the  deeds  wrought  at  Inkerman  little  can  be  said  here. 
Are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Kinglake  ?  The  tactics 
The  battle  of  °f  armies  have  no  right  to  occupy  much  space  in 
Inkerman.  general  history,  and  the  tactics  of  Inkerman  were 
little  better  than  the  fights  of  the  Iliad  or  the  ^Eneid.  It  was 

1  A  history  of  this  kind,  which  does  not  deal  with  military  details  at  length, 
cannot  discuss  the  responsibility  attaching  to  Lord  Raglan,  Sir  R.  Airey,  Lord 
Lucan,  and  Lord  Cardigan  respecting  this  charge,  nor  even  the  personal  ques- 
tions connected  with  Cardigan's  conduct.     I  have  omitted  with  more  reluctance 
reference  to  the  brilliant  charge  of  the  French  cavalry  which  temporarily  silenced 
the  Russian  guns  on  the  northern  heights,  and  to  some  extent  diminished  the 
dangers  of  the  retreat  of  the  light  brigade. 

2  I  do  not  forget  that  Lord  Tennyson  has  endeavoured  to  repair  his  previous 
omission  by  describing  the  charge  of  the  heavy  brigade.     But,  for  one  man  who 
is  acquainted  with  his  later  poem,  probably  ninety-nine  men  are  familiar  with 
bis  earlier  stanzas. 
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Menschikoff's  purpose,  on  the  5th  of  November,  to  drive  the 
allies  from  the  Crimea  by  an  attack  along  their  line.  Largely 
reinforced,  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  threaten  all  points 
and  to  strike  at  many.  But  he  proposed  dealing  his  main 
blow  at  the  rocky  eminence  which  stood  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  British  army.  There  Pennefather — for  Evans  was  disabled 
by  illness  and  a  fall — a  hot-headed  Irishman,  held  command 
over  a  small  force  of  a  few  thousands.  On  a  raw,  foggy 
morning,  which  favoured  the  surprise,  the  position  was  strongly 
assailed  by  vast  columns  of  Russian  troops,  numbering  in  the 
aggregate  60,000  men.  Pennefather,  instead  of  imitating 
Evans'  example — withdrawing  his  pickets  and  relying  on  his 
artillery  to  crush  the  attack — hurried  forward  such  men  as  he 
could  collect  in  support,  and  maintained  a  combat  at  his  out- 
posts. There,  shrouded  in  mist,  with  only  such  temporary 
guidance  as  individual  officers  could  give  them,  a  few  British 
soldiers,  fighting  like  heroes,  maintained  for  hours  an  unequal 
combat.  Time  after  time  they  drove  back  the  enemy,  till  at 
last,  reinforced  by  the  French,  a  remnant  of  them  stood  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  ground  which  they  had  made  historic 
by  their  prowess. 

The  Briton  who  can  read  the  story  of  the  Alma,  of  Balaklava, 
and  of  Inkerman  without  feeling  his  blood  stirred  by  the  brave 
deeds  of  his  countrymen  must  be  strange  to  some  of  the  noblest 
influences  which  affect  mankind.  But  the  Briton  who  can  read 
the  story  without  recollecting  that  the  vanquished  showed  in 
some  respects  valour  as  great  as  the  victors  must  be  dead  to 
that  sense  of  justice  which  all  fair  men  retain.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  some  who  imagine  that,  in  contests  in  which  hun- 
dreds defeated  thousands,  the  prize  of  valour  must  be  allotted 
to  the  few.  But  this  conclusion  will  not  be  shared  by  the 
most  competent  judges.  As  surely  as  the  light  cavalry  brigade 
was  sacrificed  at  Balaklava  to  a  mistake,  so  surely  were  the 
Russian  columns  at  the  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  and  at  Inkerman 
the  victims  of  a  blunder. 

The  Russians  imagined  that  by  massing  their  troops  in 
columns  they  could  impose  on  their  enemies  by  their  size, 
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and  overwhelm  them  by  their  weight.  They  failed  to  see 
that  the  fighting  strength  of  the  column  was  reduced  to  the 
strength  of  its  front ;  and  that  two  weak  companies,  deployed 
in  line,  could  present  a  longer  front,  and  therefore  greater 
fighting  power,  than  eight  strong  companies  massed  in  column. 
The  Alma  taught  them  that  lesson,  but  they  listened  not  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Alma.  At  Balaklava  they  not  merely 
repeated,  they  emphasised  the  error.  The  weight  of  a  column 
depends  on  its  motion,  and  they  allowed  their  heavy  columns 
to  remain  motionless  while  they  were  charged  by  detached 
squadrons  of  horse.  But  the  lesson  of  Balaklava  fell,  like  the 
lesson  of  the  Alma,  unheeded,  and  the  old  error  of  fighting 
small  detached  bodies  with  heavy  columns  was  repeated  at 
Inkerman.  There  the  mere  weight  of  the  column  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  few  men  who  were  face  to  face  with  their 
enemies.  It  encumbered  their  action ;  and  when,  later  on  in 
the  day,  British  guns  played  on  Russian  columns,  the  inherent 
fault  of  the  formation  was  more  plainly  visible.  The  column 
was  an  easy  mark  for  the  gunners,  and  every  shot  cleft  a 
bloody  lane  through  its  closely-packed  files. 

Once  on  that  day,  while  the  Russians  were  disheartened  by 
defeat  and  encumbered  in  their  retreat,  a  band  of  brave  British 
soldiers,  who  had  learned  from  experience  that  no  deed  was 
too  difficult,  had  the  hardihood  to  make  a  dash  at  the  rich 
prize  of  guns  which  their  enemies  were  endeavouring  to  with- 
draw. The  engineer  who  had  saved  Sebastopol  by  his  skill, 
but  who  had  no  authority  over  the  armies  which  assailed 
Balaklava  and  Inkerman,  happened  to  be  near  the  spot,  and 
immediately  threw  out,  not  a  column,  but  a  line  of  skirmishers 
to  resist  the  attack.  The  simple  contrivance  at  once  suc- 
ceeded :  and  it  suggests  the  reflection  that,  if  Todleben  had 
been  in  supreme  command  in  the  Crimea,  the  story  of  the 
Crimean  war  might  have  ended  with  the  day  of  Inkerman. 

Though,  however,  the  allies  had  won  a  fresh  victory,  the 
battle  very  nearly  necessitated  the  raising  of  the  siege  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  Crimea.  On  the  eve  of  Inkerman  120,000 
Russians  were  gathered  under  Menschikoff  in  defence  of 
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Sebastopol.  The  French,  English,  and  Turkish  armies  did  not 
number  more  than  76,000  combatants.1  The  Rus-  The  new 
sians  lost  12,000,  the  British  2600,  the  French  1800  thecam"s°f 
men  in  the  battle ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  engage-  paign- 
ment,  the  Russians  must  have  had  some  108,000,  the  French 
39,300,  the  British  22,250  combatants.  "  The  allied  forces 
had  always  been  too  weak  for  the  prosecution  of  the  siege,  and 
their  weakness  had  become  more  apparent  from  the  casualties 
of  combat.  Though,  too,  the  allies  decided  on  adhering 
resolutely  on  their  purpose,  they  could  not  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  the  revelations  of  the  battle  had  altered  the  con- 
ditions of  the  campaign.  Until  the  eve  of  Inkerman,  they 
had  pushed  forward  their  approaches  in  preparation  for  an 
immediate  assault  They  could  no  longer,  after  the  battle, 
venture  on  assaulting  a  position  held  by  troops  largely  out 
numbering  their  own.  It  at  once  became  evident  that  the 
enterprise  on  which  they  were  engaged  had  changed  its 
character.  The  objects  of  the  expedition  were  no  longer 
attainable  in  the  autumn.  The  allies  were  engaged  on  a 
campaign  which,  at  the  least,  would  last  throughout  the 
winter. 

Up  to  that  time  fine  autumn  weather  had  lightened  the 
task  of  the  commissariat.    The  army  was  fed  with  punctuality ; 
and,  except  through  his  own  neglect,  no  man  was  ever  "with- 
out his  pound  of  good  biscuit,  his  pound  and  a  half  or  pound 
of  good  beef  or  mutton,  his  quota  of  coffee,  tea,  rice,  and 
sugar,  or  his  gill  of  excellent  rum  for  any  one  day." 2     Thus 
things  on  the  whole  fared  well  with  the  soldiers  during  the 
early  days  of  November.     On  the   i4th  day  of  that  month, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  the  camp  was  struck  with  The  storm 
a  fearful  hurricane.     In  one  squall  nearly  every  tent  °f  Novell 
was  levelled  with  the  ground.      Soldiers  and  sick  ber" 
were  almost   in  a  moment  deprived  of  shelter.      Men  and 
horses  were  rolled  over  by  the  blast,  and  perished  in  many 

1  Kinglake,  vol.   vi.   pp.   2-4.      The   French  numbered  rather  more  than 
40,000,  the  British  rather  less  than  25,000,  and  the  Turks  11,000  combatants. 

2  Mr.  Russell,  writing  on  8th  of  November,  The  War,  p.  263. 
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cases  from  exposure.  The  hurricane  was  accompanied  in  the 
early  hours  by  driving  rain,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  by  driving 
snow.  Sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  strong  and  healthy,  had 
no  shelter  from  the  weather.  Nor  was  their  exposure  the  only 
evil.  Twenty-one  vessels  were  wrecked  during  the  storm. 
Clothing  for  men,  hay  for  horses,  ammunition  for  rifles,  were 
thus  destroyed  by  the  tempest.  A  second  Inkerman  would 
have  been  more  tolerable  than  the  consequences  of  this  storm. 
And  there  was  one  other  consequence,  still  to  be  told,  more 
fatal  than  all  the  foregoing.  The  English  camp  was  situated 
some  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Balaklava.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  siege  two  roads  connected  the  port  and  the  army. 
One,  a  metalled  causeway,  passed  through  the  redoubts  which 
the  Russians  had  seized  on  the  25th,  and  was  consequently 
no  longer  available.  The  other,  a  cart  track,  wound  its  way 
over  the  plain.  While  the  weather  remained  fine, 

Ihe  airn- 

cuities  of       stores  were  easily  transported  over  this  road.     The 

transport.  .  •»  ,  • 

storm  of  the  1401  of  November  converted  it  into  an 
impassable  morass.  At  first,  indeed,  strong  teams  were  able 
with  difficulty  to  draw  waggons  from  the  port  to  the  camp. 
Soon  no  teams,  however  strong,  could  effect  the  purpose,  and 
the  beasts  were  taken  out  of  the  waggons  and  their  loads 
placed  on  their  backs.  A  horse  can  only  carry  on  its  back 
one-third  of  the  load  which  it  can  draw  in  a  waggon.  The 
capacity  of  the  transport  was  therefore  at  once  reduced  by 
two-thirds.  Sorely  overtaxed  beasts  dropped  down  and  died ; 
they  died  the  more  rapidly  because  the  hay,  their  food,  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  storm.  The  commander  of  the  British 
army  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  more  horses,  because  there  was 
no  more  hay. 

Thus,  when  the  winter  was  beginning,  and  more  food,  more 
clothing,  more  fuel,  were  requisite,  communication  between  port 
and  camp  was  broken,  and  men  were  forced  to  submit  to  less 
Disease  in  food,  less  clothing,  and  less  fuel.  Sickness,  in  such 
camp.  circumstances,  naturally  attacked  the  camp.  Cholera, 

in  the  previous  summer,  had  broken  out  in  Varna,  and  delayed 
the  sailing  of  the  expedition.     Sporadic  cases  of  the  disease 
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had  occurred  throughout  the  campaign,  and  the  men  who 
had  been  free  from  it  had  rarely  enjoyed  their  usual  health. 
Cholera  again  attacked  the  camp  after  the  storm  of  Novem- 
ber, and  it  was  accompanied  by  scurvy,  dysentery,  and  fever. 
Between  the  beginning  of  November  and  the  end  of  February, 
8898  British  soldiers  perished  in  hospital.  At  the  last  of  these 
dates,  13,608  men  were  still  in  hospital.1  In  other  words,  the 
sick  during  the  four  months  outnumbered  the  whole  strength 
of  the  British  army  after  Inkerman,  and,  except  for  the  rein- 
forcements constantly  received  from  home,  the  army  would 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  in  hospital,  at  any  rate,  the 
men  obtained  relief  from  their  sufferings.  But,  unhappily,  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  In  the  camp  hospitals,  men  were  laid 
and  died  on  the  cold  ground,  with  only  one  blanket  to  cover 
them.  The  British,  however,  had  established  hos-  „ 

The  condi- 

pitals   at  Scutari,   the  beautiful  town   which  looks  tionofthe 

...  ,  ...         hospitals. 

upon  Constantinople  from  the  Asian  shore  of  the 
Bosphorus.  But  there  were  no  ambulances  to  carry  the 
wounded  or  invalided  soldier  from  camp  to  port ;  there  were 
no  proper  arrangements  on  board  ship  for  his  comfort ;  and, 
when  he  reached  Scutari,  he  found  a  hospital  in  which  dirt 
and  confusion  prevailed,  and  in  which  the  plainest  sanitary 
laws  were  ignored.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  men 
died  in  hospital  even  more  rapidly  than  they  died  in  camp. 
In  one  great  hospital,  during  February  1855,  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  patients  died.2 

If  these  things  had  happened  in  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  months,  perhaps  years,  would  have  passed 
without  their  attracting  attention  in  England.  In  trie  autumn 
of  1854  the  sufferings  of  the  army  were  almost  immediately 
known  in  London.  The  English  newspapers  had  corre- 
spondents in  the  Crimea ;  and  one  of  these  men,  Mr.  Russell, 
who  represented  the  Times,  became  widely  famous  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  information  and  for  the  vigour  of  his  graphic  narra- 
tives. The  Times  naturally  enforced  in  its  articles  the  lessons 

Kinglake,  vol.  vii.  p.  177.  a  Ibid.,  p.  189. 
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which  its  correspondent  was  teaching  in  his  letters.  Men 
indignation  meeting  in  street  and  office,  club  and  drawing- 
m  London.  roorn>  repeated  one  to  another  the  verdict  of  the 
Times  ;  and  a  whole  people,  awestruck  and  angry  at  the  story 
of  suffering  and  mismanagement,  called  loudly  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  were  to  blame. 

When  Parliament,  indeed,  met  on  the  i2th  of  December 

1854,  the  whole  story  was  not  known.     The  queen,  instead 

of  speaking-  of  the  sufferings  of  her  army,  was  able 

ine  meeting  *  J ' 

of  Pariia-  to  dwell  on  the  bright  pages  which  its  victories  had 
added  to  history  ;  and  Lords  and  Commons,  after 
giving  the  Crown  the  power  which  it  sought  of  enlisting  a 
foreign  legion,1  separated  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  But 
it  had  hardly  separated  before  the  truth  became  known,  and 
a  storm  of  indignation  arose.  When  Parliament  reassembled 
on  the  23rd  of  January,  Roebuck  gave  notice  that  he  would 
move  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
army  and  into  the  conduct  of  the  department  whose  duty 
it  had  been  to  administer  to  its  wants.  Russell,  who  had 
threatened  to  resign  in  1853,  who  had  wished  to  resign  in  the 
summer  of  1854,2  and  who  in  the  autumn  had  urged  the  super- 
cession  of  Newcastle  and  the  reorganisation  of  the  War  Office  3 
under  a  strong  minister  like  Palmerston,4  at  once  declared  it 
The  fail  of  impossible  for  him  to  resist  Roebuck's  motion,  and 
AdmhSstra-  resJgne(i  his  office.  His  decision  naturally  made 
tion.  the  position  of  the  ministry  indefensible.  After  two 

nights'   debate,    Roebuck's   motion    was    carried   by   a   large 

1  Cf.  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  146.     This  measure,  as  well  as  one 
empowering  the  militia  to  serve  abroad,  were  suggested  by  the  Prince  Consort. 
For  the  debate  on  this  bill,  see  Hansard,  vol.  cxxxvi.  pp.  253,  507. 

2  The  particulars  will  be  found  in  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

3  Up  to  the  summer  of  1854  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  this  office,  under  Aberdeen,  had  been  entrusted  to  Newcastle.    In 
the  July  of  1854  the  War  Office  was  separated  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
Newcastle  was  given  his  choice  of  the  two  offices.     He  chose  the  War  Office. 
But  the  War  Office,  into  which  he  entered,  had  not  the  entire  control  of  the 
military  departments.     The  Ordnance  was  still  a  distinct  office.     Army  finance 
was  under  Sidney  Herbert  as  Secretary  at  War,  and  the  commissariat  was  a 
branch  of  the  Treasury.     Cf.  on  these  points  Kinglake's  Crimea,  vol.  vii. 

4  Hansard,  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  965 ;  Ashley's  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
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majority,1  and,  on  the  last  day  of  January   1855,   Aberdeen 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  queen's  hands.2 

The  fall  of  the  great  coalition  ministry  was,  in  one  sense, 
both  desirable  and  inevitable.  Whatever  influence  its  indi- 
vidual members  owed  to  their  ability,  they  failed  to  exhibit 
the  agreement  one  with  another  which  can  alone  give  con- 
sistency and  strength  to  national  policy.  The  public,  too, 
believed,  and  with  reason,  that  one  section  of  its  members 
disliked  the  war,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  reasonable 
pretext  for  terminating  it.  The  authority  of  the  Cabinet  was 
thus  impaired  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  its  members,  and 
the  distrust  which  it  consequently  incurred  was  not  removed 
by  any  confidence  in  its  chief.  The  famous  apothegm  of 
Tacitus  was  applicable  to  Aberdeen,  and  the  best  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  century  might  have  been  regarded  as  worthy 
of  rule  if  he  had  not,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  reputation, 
become  Prime  Minister.  Forced  by  the  strong  men  under 
him  into  a  policy  which  he  disapproved,  he  was  never  able 
to  throw  his  heart  into  the  war  in  which  he  had  reluctantly 
engaged.  Yet  a  fair  critic,  instead  of  condemning  the  minister, 
will  perhaps  applaud  the  man.  The  faults  which  Aberdeen 
committed  as  a  statesman  were  not  far  removed  from  the 
virtues  of  private  life.  In  other  times  he  might  have  done 
his  country  good  service.  The  troublous  period  in  which 
he  stood  at  the  helm  without  guiding  the  vessel  required  a 
sterner  and  more  resolute  pilot. 

And  such  a  pilot  England  found.     After  a  vain  appeal  to 
Derby,  to  Lansdowne,  and  Russell,  the  queen  applied  to  the 
man  for  whom  the  nation  had  already  pronounced, 
and  asked  Palmerston  to  become  Prime  Minister.   for^T  °r 
In  the  first  instance  the  remaining  members  of  the 
ministry  agreed  to  serve  under  their  new  chief,  and  hardly  any 
alteration  became  necessary  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  when,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Roebuck  announced  his  in- 

1  By  305  votes  to  148.     Hansard,  vol.  cxxxvi.  p.  1230. 

2  Malmesbury's  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Minister,  pp.  345-348  ;  Martin's  Prince 
Consort,  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-208. 
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tention  to  persevere  with  the  appointment  of  his  Committee, 
and  Palmerston  saw  the  impossibility  of  resisting  his  motion, 
the  three  statesmen  who  agreed  most  closely  with  Aberdeen 
retired  from  office,  and  radical  changes  were  consequently 
effected  in  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet.1 

Much  had  been  done,  before  the  Aberdeen  Ministry  was 
overthrown,  to  repair  the  errors  which  had  caused  so  much 
Theim-  suffering  in  the  Crimea.  The  road  which  ought 
ofafai'rs'hi  to  nave  Deen  made  in  October  was  made  at  last. 
anCd^t'mea  Materials  for  a  railway,  and  navvies  for  making  it, 
Scutari.  Were  sent  out ;  and  so  well  did  the  men  work,  that 
the  same  correspondent  who,  on  the  6th  of  February,  sneered 
at  the  undertaking,  on  the  igth  of  February  chronicled  its 
approaching  completion.2  Fresh  men  and  fresh  stores  were 
hurriedly  despatched,  and  despondency  vanished  as  health 
returned.  Nor  was  it  in  the  Crimea  alone  that  the  measures 
of  the  defeated  Government  were  restoring  affairs.  At  Sidney 
Herbert's  solicitation,  Miss  Nightingale  undertook  to  bring 
such  help  as  woman  alone  can  give  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
at  Scutari.  By  her  efforts  and  those  of  a  noble  band  of 
ladies,  cleanliness  and  order  were  restored  to  the  hospitals. 
Skilled  engineers  remedied  the  sanitary  defects  of  the  build- 
ings. These  reforms  had  their  immediate  effect;  the  death- 
rate  rapidly  decreased,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  same 
places  in  which  in  February  two  men  out  of  every  five  who 
entered  them  were  doomed  to  die,  became  as  healthy  as  well- 
managed  hospitals  at  home. 

Thus  the  path  of  Palmerston  had  been  already  smoothed  by 
the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  new  ministry  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  follow  up  the  steps  which  the  old 

1  Palmerston,  of  course,  succeeded  Aberdeen  at  the  Treasury ;  and  Lord 
Panmure  was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Secretary  for  War  and  Secretary  at 
War,  which  were  now  amalgamated.  Sir  George  Grey,  who  had  been  Colonial 
Secretary,  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Office  in  succession  to  Palmerston, 
and  was  replaced  a  few  weeks  afterwards  at  the  Colonial  Office  by  Russell, 
who  re-entered  the  Cabinet.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
the  Exchequer  ;  Sir  C.  Wood,  Sir  J.  Graham  at  the  Admiralty.  Ashley's 
Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  309  ;  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  212. 

8  Cf.  Mr.  Russell's  letters  in  The  War,  pp.  334,  349. 
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ministry  had  taken.     If  war  were  to  be  continued,  there  was, 
at  any  rate,  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that  measures  were 
in  progress  calculated  to  prevent  the  waste  of  life  from  avoid- 
able disease.     It  so  happened,  however,  that,  at  the  moment 
when  the  ministry  was  changed,  some  prospect  was    prospects 
afforded  of  a  return  to  peace.     A  new  minister,  the    of  pe  ice- 
vigorous  advocate  of  the  war,  had  more  chance  of  concluding 
it  than  the  old  minister,  to  whom  the  war  had  always  been 
distasteful. 

When  war  had  been  declared  in  the  previous  April,  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  as  well  as  of  the  German 
Powers  had  agreed  on  a  protocol  declaring  that  they  re- 
mained united  in  the  double  object  of  maintaining  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  consolidating, 
by  every  means  compatible  with  the  Sultan's  sovereignty  and 
independence,  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  his  Christian 
subjects  ;  they  had  further  declared  that  they  would  endeavour 
in  common  to  discover  the  guarantees  most  likely  to  attach 
the  existence  of  that  Empire  to  the  general  equilibrium  of 
Europe.1  But  the  four  Powers  which  signed  this  vague 
protocol  on  the  gth  of  April  1854  were  animated  by  very 
different  views.  Two  of  them,  France  and  England,  had 
practically  taken  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  carrying  out 
the  programme.  The  other  two,  Austria  and  Prussia,  followed 
up  the  protocol  by  concluding  a  defensive  alliance  one  with 
the  other. 

Russian  statesmen  naturally  thought  that,  if  Austria  and 
Prussia  drifted  from  neutrality  into  activity,  the  task  of  their 
country  would  be  hopeless.  They  endeavoured, 

,  ...  ..  ,  .  Russia  and 

therefore,  to  yield  as  far  as  possible  to  the  views  the  German 
of  the  German  Powers.  To  conciliate  Austria, 
Nicholas  offered  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  and  to  accept 
the  protocol  of  April  as  the  basis  of  peace.  This  overture, 
however,  led  to  only  a  cold  reception.  The  Western  Powers, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  negotiate,  at  once  defined  the  meaning 

i  Eastern  Papers,  Part  viii.  p.  i.     The  language  of  the  text  is  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  protocol. 
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which  they  attached  to  the  protocol,  (i)  The  protectorate 
The  four  which  Russia  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  Princi- 
points.  palities  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  collective  guarantee ; 
(2)  the  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  was  to  be 
freed  from  all  impediments;  (3)  the  treaty  of  1841  was  to  be 
revised  in  the  interests  of  the  European  equilibrium ;  and 
(4)  Russia  was  to  renounce  all  official  protectorate  over  the 
Sultan's  subjects,  of  whatever  religion  they  might  be.  These 
new  conditions,  which  became  subsequently  famous  as  the 
four  points,  were  to  some  extent  vague.  The  Moniteur  gave 
shape  to  the  more  important  of  them  by  declaring  that  the 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  1841  must  involve  the  limitation  of 
Russia's  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Czar  could 
not  bring  himself,  while  his  fleets  and  armies  were  still  un- 
conquered,  to  agree  to  a  proposal  which  seemed  equivalent  to 
a  defeat.1 

The  war  consequently  went  on.  But  towards  the  close 
of  1854  Prussian  statesmen  discovered  that  their  policy  was 
almost  everywhere  producing  distrust  and  isolation.  In  these 
circumstances,  they  used  the  influence  which  neutrality  had 
naturally  secured  for  them  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  urge  the  Czar 
frankly  to  accept  the  four  points  as  the  basis  of  peace.  Nicholas 
thought  such  a  course,  though  it  had  seemed  dishonourable 
in  the  spring,  compatible  with  his  honour  in  the  autumn ;  the 
"  Baltic  campaign  had  produced  no  result ;  the  bombardment 
of  Sebastopol  had  failed ;  there  were  as  yet  neither  victors 
nor  vanquished."  An  overture  from  himself,  moreover,  would 
be  likely  to  detach  Austria  from  the  alliance,  or  at  any 
rate  would  prevent  her  from  joining  in  the  war.2 
offers  to  Animated  by  these  considerations,  he  authorised 

accept  them.      _,  .     .      _   ,  .  .    .  ,,.. 

Gortschakoff,  his  minister  at  Vienna,  to  express  his 

readiness  to  conclude  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  four  points ; 

and  Gortschakoff  fulfilled  this  duty  on  the  i6th  of  November.3 

The  Czar's  new  move  was  not  entirely  successful.     It  did 

not  prevent  Austria  from  concluding  a  close  arrangement  with 

1  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18-44,  J32  se?- 

s  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  53,  and  167  seq.  8  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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the  Western  Powers,1  and  it  induced  her,  in  concert  with 
France  and  England,  to  define  more  strictly  the  precise  mean- 
ing attached  to  the  four  points.  With  some  disappointment, 
Russia  was  doomed  to  find  that  every  successive  explanation 
of  these  points  involved  some  fresh  sacrifice  on  her  own  part. 
The  freedom  of  the  lower  Danube,  she  was  now  told,  could 
not  be  secured  unless  she  surrendered  the  territory  between 
that  river  and  the  Pruth  which  she  had  acquired  at  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople;  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  she  was 
assured,  must  put  an  end  to  her  preponderance  in  the  Black 
Sea.2  These  new  exactions,  however,  did  not  deter  the  Czar 
from  his  desire  to  treat  By  no  other  means  was  it  possible  to 
prevent  Austria  from  taking  part  against  him;  and  a  con- 
ference, even  if  it  ultimately  proved  abortive,  would  in  the 
interim  confine  her  to  neutrality.  In  these  circumstances, 
Nicholas  consented  to  negotiate.  Unhappily,  however,  for 
mankind,  while  men  of  war  delight  in  rapid  movements,  the 
diplomatists  who  arrange  the  terms  of  peace  seem  ignorant 
of  the  vexation  of  delay.  The  Conference  which  it 
was  decided  to  hold  in  December  did  not  assemble  ference  of 
till  the  following  March.  The  negotiation  which  had 
been  agreed  to  by  Aberdeen  was  carried  out  under  Palmerston ; 
and  Palmerston  entrusted  its  conduct  to  Russell. 

While  Russell  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  an  event  occurred 
of  momentous  importance.     Sore  troubled  at  the  events  of 
the  war,  alarmed  at  the  growing  strength  of  his  enemies,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  had  neither  heart  nor  strength  to  struggle 
against  a  slight  illness.     His  sudden  death  naturally  The  death 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  Europe.   a"tgrc^fr" 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  had  filled  a  larger  position  Nicholas. 
and  exercised  a  wider  influence  than  any  other  living  man. 
His  ideas  were,  indeed,  opposed  to  the  general  conclusions 
of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  statesmen  of  the  age.     Im- 
bued with  a  reverence  for  the  "  ills  we  have,"  he  was  profoundly 
distrustful  of  the  others  that  "  we  know  not  of ; "  and  he  thus 

1  This  was  the  treaty  of  the  2nd  of  December.     Ibid. ,  and  Martin's  Prince 
Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  166,  2  Eastern  Papers,  Part  xiii.  p.  I. 
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lived  an  ideal  Conservative  at  a  time  when  Conservatism  was 
everywhere  assailed  by  new  and  powerful  forces.  The  novel 
ideas  which  were  influencing  Europe  were  probably  unin- 
telligible to  the  Czar.  He  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  divine 
right  of  autocracy  than  of  the  existence  of  God ;  he  was  as 
certain  that  it  was  the  duty  of  people  to  obey  as  of  himself  to 
command.  To  assert  that  he  occasionally  blundered,  and 
that  he  sometimes  sinned,  is  only  to  say,  what  perhaps  he 
would  have  reluctantly  admitted,  that  he  was  of  the  same 
dust  as  other  men.  Yet,  when  his  life  is  fairly  written,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  he  did  not  make  more  mistakes  or 
commit  more  sins  than  other  persons.  His  treatment  of  Poland 
— the  darkest  blot  on  his  career — was  not  in  any  sense  worse 
than  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  to  Ireland;  and  are  there  not 
Englishmen,  whose  lives  are  as  pure  as  their  pens  are  dexterous, 
who  have  a  good  word  even  now  to  offer  for  the  Irish  policy 
of  Cromwell?  The  Czar's  policy  in  1853-4,  which  throws  a 
deep  shadow  on  his  capacity,  was  no  doubt  adopted  through 
an  erroneous  conception  of  the  character  of  Aberdeen  and 
of  the  feelings  of  England,  and  persisted  in  from  an  almost 
insane  irritation  at  the  influence  of  Stratford  at  the  Porte. 
Perhaps,  however,  fair  critics  will  some  day  see  that  the 
mistake  which  Nicholas  made  in  1853  was  similar  in  kind 
to  that  which  England  made  in  1854  and  1855.  Nicholas 
was  not  content  with  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  existing 
difficulty,  he  went  on  to  seize  the  Principalities  as  a  guarantee 
for  fresh  concessions.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  England 
was  not  content  with  obtaining  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities and  the  virtual  surrender  of  all  that  she  demanded. 
She  went  on  to  seize  Sebastopol  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  con- 
cessions from  the  Czar.  And  the  policy  of  England  produced 
a  catastrophe  as  great  as  the  policy  of  the  Czar.  The  one 
cost  the  autocrat  Sebastopol ;  the  other,  attended  by  a  slower 
vengeance,  resulted  in  the  humiliating  treaty  of  1870. 

Fair  critics  will  also  remember  that,  while  Nicholas  inspired 
the  Englishman  who  knew  him  not  with  nothing  but  distrust, 
every  prominent  Englishman  who  was  thrown  into  his  company 
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left  him  with  confidence  in  his  integrity.  Wellington  had  set 
out  in  1826,  sharing  the  conviction  of  his  colleagues  that 
Russia  was  in  the  wrong  and  the  Porte  in  the  right  on  the 
question  then  at  issue  between  them.  He  had  not  been  long 
at  St.  Petersburg  before  he  "  was  under  the  necessity  of  admit- 
ting that  the  emperor  was  in  the  right  and  the  Porte  in  the 
wrong."1  "Years  ago,"  the  Czar  said  of  himself  to  Peel, 
"Lord  Durham  was  sent  to  me — a  man  full  of  prejudices 
against  me.  By  merely  coming  to  close  quarters  with  me, 
all  his  prejudices  were  driven  out  of  him."2  No  British 
minister  was  ever  more  opposed  to  the  emperor's  policy 
than  Aberdeen  in  1828.  The  sincere  confidence  which 
Aberdeen  reposed  in  the  emperor  after  he  had  once  known 
him  was  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  war  of  1853.  But, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  sense  which 
every  one  who  came  near  him  entertained  of  the  emperor's 
integrity  may  be  drawn  from  the  concluding  passage  of  Lord 
Heytesbury's  unpublished  diary.  "  Lord  Heytesbury,"  so  it 
runs,  "then  took  leave  of  a  sovereign  who  had  honoured  him 
with  unceasing  marks  of  confidence  and  favour — a  sovereign 

probably 

the  ablest  and  best,   who  ever  sat  on  the  Russian  throne, 

great  qualities 

whose  wtses-  all  sprang  from  his  own  noble  and  chivalrous 

in  great  measure 

nature,  whose  faults  (if  fcuU-s  ttey  were)  from  the  necessities 

but 

of  his  posiiion.     The  ruler  of  so  vast,  and  still  &»  half-civilised 
an  Empire,  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  an  English  standard."  3 
Alexander,  his  successor,  a  monarch  whose  reign  commenced 

1  Wellington's  Supplemental  Despatches,  vol.  vii.  p.  340. 

-  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  voL  i.  p.  416. 

3  The  interlineations  were  added  after  the  Crimean  war,  and  this  note  was 
added  by  Lord  Heytesbury :  "  This,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  in  1840. 
Subsequent  events  would  assuredly  have  induced  the  writer  to  modify  the  high 
character  here  given  of  the  emperor's  ability  and  conduct."  Lord  Heytesbury 
does  not  seem  to  have  observed  that  in  1840  he  spoke  with  the'  authority  of  a 
witness.  In  1856  his  opinion  was  of  no  greater  value  than  that  of  any  other 
equally  intelligent  Englishman.  Witnesses  are  not  allowed  to  correct  their 
evidence  on  a  defendant's  character,  by  the  gossip  which  they  may  have  col- 
lected after  their  intercourse  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  terminated. 
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with  disaster  and  ended  with  outrage,  at  once  announced  his 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  his  father.     His  acces- 

Theacces-  ..  f  .  .  ,. 

stonof  sion,  therefore,  did  not  interrupt  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
diplomatists  who  assembled  at  Vienna  succeeded  in  arriving 
at  a  welcome  agreement.  On  the  first  two  of  the  four  points 
all  the  Powers  admitted  to  the  Conference  were  substantially 
in  accord.  On  the  third  point  no  such  agreement  was  possible. 
The  Western  Powers  were  determined  that  an  effectual  limita- 
tion should  be  placed  on  the  naval  strength  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea;  and  they  defined  this  limit  by  a  stipulation  that 
she  should  not  add  to  the  six  ships  of  war  which  they  had 
ascertained  she  had  still  afloat.1  Russia,  on  the  contrary, 
regarded  any  such  condition  as  injurious  to  her  dignity  and 
her  rights,2  and  refused  to  assent  to  it.  Russia,  however, 
did  not  venture  on  absolutely  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the 
allies.  Instead  of  doing  so,  she  offered  either  to  consent 
to  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
ships  of  war  of  all  nations,  or  to  allow  the  Sultan  a  discretion 
in  determining  whether  he  would  open  them  to  the  vessels 
either  of  the  Western  Powers  or  of  Russia.3  The  Western 
Powers,  however,  were  firm  in  their  determination  to  prevent 
the  fleets  of  Russia  from  passing  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
refused  the  alternative.  With  its  rejection  the  Conference 
practically  terminated.  After  its  members  separated,  Buol, 
the  Austrian  Minister,  endeavoured  to  evolve  from 

The  new 

proposal  the  Russian  offer  a  possible  compromise.  If,  he 
argued,  Russia  would  not  consent  to  any  limita- 
tion of  her  force  in  the  Euxine,  and  if  the  Western  Powers 
would  not  pay  for  their  own  admission  to  that  sea  by  the 
possible  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  a  Russian  fleet,  Russia 
might  consent  to  a  principle  of  counterpoise ;  under  which, 
any  addition  to  her  own  fleet  might  be  followed  by  the 
admission  of  a  corresponding  number  of  war  vessels  of  the 
allies  into  the  Euxine.  The  integrity  of  Turkey  might  be 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxxxix.  p.  566.     Cf.  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

2  Ibid.,  306.         8  Ibid.  p.  308,  and  cf.  Eastern  Papers,  Part  viii.  pp.  79,  89. 
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guaranteed  both  by  Austria  and  the  Western  Powers.  These 
arrangements,  Buol  thought,  would  effectually  prevent  a  Rus- 
sian attack  on  the  possessions  of  the  Porte  either  by  sea  or 
by  land,  and  consequently  effect  the  object  of  the  Western 
Powers.1 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  personally  conducted  the  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  Russell,  who  represented  England, 
both  declared  that  Buol's  alternative  was  outside  Favoured 
their  instructions,  and  that  they  were  consequently  ^e  Lhuys" 
unable  to  accept  it ;  but  both  of  them  expressed  to  and  RusselL 
Buol  their  readiness  to  support  it,  and  both  undertook  to  go 
home  and  recommend  its  adoption  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. The  Emperor  of  France  and  the  Cabinet  of  England 
concurred,  however,  in  disagreeing  with  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  the  alternative  was  consequently  rejected.  Upon 
its  rejection,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  at  once  resigned  the  office 
which  he  held  in  the  emperor's  ministry.  On  the  other 
hand,  Russell  remained  in  the  ministry,  and,  without  dis- 
closing the  opinion  which  he  had  formed  at  Vienna,  made 
a  speech  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war.2  Such  a 
course  naturally  provoked  the  Austrian  Minister  to  disclose 
the  language  which  Russell  had  held  at  Vienna.  Charged 
with  it,  Russell  had  nothing  to  offer  except  the  inconvenience 
which  would  have  been  involved  by  his  own  resignation.  But 
the  excuse  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  force.  The  press 
denounced  his  conduct ;  Bulwer  Lytton,  giving  ex- 
pression  to  the  public  verdict,  gave  notice  of  a  nation  of 

%.  .   .  3     „  ,  .  Russell. 

motion  censuring  his  position  as  well  as  his  policy  ; 

and   Russell,    bending    before    the    storm,    retired   from   the 

ministry.3 

1  See,  for  this  proposal,  Russell's  account,  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  566.  Sir 
T.  Martin,  in  his  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  inserts  a  memorandum  of  the 
prince  arguing  that  the  alternative  might  be  extended  and  accepted.  But, 
oddly  enough,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  memorandum  was  the  cause  of  its 
rejection,  vol.  iii.  p.  273.  I  am  not  writing  a  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and 
so  I  have  abstained  from  criticising  the  part  which  he  played  throughout  the 
negotiations  and  the  war.  His  influence  was  so  great  that  he  almost  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  personal  government.  2  Hansard,  vol.  cxxxviii.  p.  1075. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  cxxxix.  p.  889.     He  was  succeeded  as  Colonial  Secretary  by 
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The  rejection  of  the  Austrian  alternative  necessitated  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  But  the  struggle  was  resumed  under 
conditions  different  from  those  on  which  it  had  previously 
been  conducted.  Austria,  indeed,  considered  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  her  proposal  released  her  from  the  necessity  of  actively 
joining  the  Western  Powers,  and,  instead  of  taking  part  in 
the  war,  reduced  her  armaments.1  But  the  Western  Powers 
obtained  other  aid.  The  little  State  of  Sardinia  sent  a  con- 
tingent to  the  Crimea;  Sweden  joined  the  alliance.  Fresh 
contingents  of  troops  rapidly  augmented  the  strength  of  the 
French  and  English  armies,  and  finer  weather  as  well  as 
better  management  banished  disease  from  the  camp.  In 
these  circumstances  the  bombardment  was  renewed  in  April. 
In  May  a  successful  attack  on  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  at  the 
extreme  east  of  the  Crimea,  proved  the  means  of  intercepting 
communication  between  Sebastopol  and  the  Caucasian  pro- 
vinces, and  of  destroying  vast  stores  intended  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  garrison.  In  June  the  French,  to  whose 
command  Pelissier,  a  Marshal  of  more  robust  fibre  than 
Canrobert,  had  succeeded,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the 
Mamelon,  while  the  English  concurrently  seized  another 
vantage-ground.  Men  at  home,  cheered  by  the  news  of 
these  successes,  fancied  that  they  were  witnessing  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end. 

Yet  the  end  was  not  to  come  immediately.  A  great 
assault,  delivered  on  the  i8th  of  June,  by  the  French  on  the 
The  death  Malakhoff,  by  the  English  on  the  Redan,  failed; 
of  Raglan.  an(j  jts  fajiurej  among  other  consequences,  broke 
the  heart  of  the  old  soldier  who  for  nine  months  had  com- 
manded the  English  army.  The  Crimean  war  did  not  make 
any  great  military  reputation.  In  his  conduct  of  the  cam- 
Sir  W.  Molesworth.  I  have,  in  my  Life  of  Lord  J.  Russell,  explained  the 
reasons  which  made  it  impossible  for  that  statesman  to  produce  at  the  time  an 
adequate  defence  of  his  conduct. 

i  It  was  the  fashion  in  this  country  to  describe  Austria's  conduct  at  that 
time  by  very  hard  epithets.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Russia  was 
equally  angry  with  her.  Diplomatic  Study,  vol.  ii.  p.  294  seq.  No  one,  per- 
haps, is  so  unpopular  as  the  neutral. 
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paign,  Raglan  displayed  none  of  those  qualities  which  make  men 
fit  to  command  their  fellow-men.  As  a  general  he  did  many 
things  which  he  should  not  have  done ;  he  left  undone  other 
things  which  he  should  have  done.  Yet  he  displayed  qualifi- 
cations which  were  of  essential  service.  He  did  much  by  his 
courtesy  and  conduct  to  perpetuate  the  French  alliance ;  he 
displayed  in  the  field  a  gallantry  which  was,  perhaps,  in  his 
position  excessive ;  he  endured  the  privations  and  faced  the 
dangers  of  the  winter  with  a  courage  which  merits  high  praise ; 
he  bore  an  unjust  attack  of  public  and  private  critics  with  a 
patient  dignity  which  disarms  criticism  ;  and  he  sank  at  last, 
enfeebled  by  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  a  trust  which 
he  had  no  longer  strength  to  fulfil.  Those  who  criticise 
his  career  should  remember  all  these  circumstances.  They 
should  also  recollect  that  even  his  capacity  as  a  general 
does  not  suffer  from  any  comparison  with  that  of  General 
his  successor,  General  Simpson.  That  officer  had  f^°^s 
been  sent  out  to  the  Crimea  in  the  preceding  him- 
winter;  he  had  served  under  Raglan  as  chief  of  the  staff; 
and  he  was  now  selected  for  the  command.  He  had,  at 
least,  the  credit  which  attaches  to  any  military  man  who 
holds  a  responsible  post  in  the  crisis  of  an  operation.  For 
the  crisis  of  the  campaign  had  now  come.  On  both  sides 
supreme  efforts  were  made  to  terminate  the  struggle.  On 
the  i6th  of  August  the  Russian  army  in  force  crossed  the 
Tchernaya,  attacked  the  French  lines,  but  experienced  a  sharp 
repulse.  On  the  8th  of  September  the  assault  of  June  was 
repeated ;  and,  though  the  British  were  again  driven  back  from 
the  Redan,  the  French  succeeded  in  carrying  the  Malakhoff. 
The  Russians,  recognising  the  significance  of  the  defeat,  set 
Sebastopol  and  their  remaining  ships  on  fire,  and  retreated 
to  the  northern  bank  of  the  harbour.  After  operations  which 
had  lasted  for  nearly  a  year,  the  allies  were  masters  of  the 
south  side  of  the  city. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  prolong  any  further  the 
narrative  of  operations  which  had  little  influence  on  history. 
The  story  of  the  defence  of  Kars  and  of  the  bombardment 
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of  Sweaborg  have  an  interest  of  their  own.  But  they  had 
no  effect  on  the  events  which  followed  or  on  the  peace  which 
ensued.  Soon  after  the  Vienna  Conference  was  dissolved, 
indeed,  it  became  evident  that  the  war  was  approaching  its 
Unpopu-  close.  The  cost  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  involved 
warm0' the  were  ma^ing  tne  French  people  weary  of  the  struggle, 
France.  an(j  the  accidental  circumstances  which  gave  them 
in  August  and  September  the  chief  share  in  the  glory  disposed 
them  to  make  peace.  The  reasons  which  made  the  French, 
however,  eager  for  peace  did  not  apply  to  the  British.  They, 
on  the  contrary,  were  mortified  at  their  failures.  Their 
expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  valour  of  their  army 
at  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  and  at  Inkerman.  But,  since  the  day 
of  Inkerman,  their  own  share  in  the  contest  had  added  no 
new  page  of  splendour  to  their  country's  story.  The  British 
troops  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Tchernaya ;  their 
assaulting  columns  had  been  driven  back  on  the  i8th  of  June; 
they  had  been  repulsed  in  the  final  attack  on  the  Redan ;  and 
the  heroic  conduct  of  their  own  countrymen  at  Kars  had 
not  prevented  the  fall  of  that  fortress.  Men  at  home,  anxious 
to  account  for  the  failure  of  their  expectations,  were  beginning 
to  say  that  Britain  is  like  the  runner,  never  really  ripe  for  the 
struggle  till  he  has  gained  his  second  wind.  They  were 
reluctant  that  she  should  retire  from  the  contest  at  the 
moment  when,  having  repaired  her  defective  administration 
and  reinforced  her  shattered  army,  she  was  in  a  position  to 
command  a  victory. 

Whatever  wishes,  however,  individual  Englishmen  might  en- 
tertain, responsible  statesmen,  as  the  autumn  wore  on,  could 
not  conceal  from  themselves  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
honourable  means  for  terminating  the  war.  In  October  the 
British  Cabinet  learned  with  dismay  that  the  French  Emperor 
had  decided  on  withdrawing  100,000  men  from  the  Crimea.1 
About  the  same  time  the  members  of  the  Government  learned 
with  equal  alarm  that,  if  war  were  to  be  continued  at  all,  the 
French  public  were  demanding  that  France  should  secure 
i  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 
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some  advantage  in  Poland,1  in  Italy,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  In  November  the  French  Ministry  France  and 
took  a  much  more  extreme  course,  and  concerted  ^funns  of 
with  Austria  terms  of  peace  without  the  knowledge  Peace» 
of  England.2  It  is  true  that  Palmerston  addressed  a  vigorous 
remonstrance  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
declared  that  England  would  rather  continue  the  war  alone 
than  accept  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  peace.3  It  is  true, 
too,  that  the  French  Emperor  wrote  personally  to  the  queen 
to  explain  his  desire  to  act  in  accord  with  the  British.4 
Neither  remonstrance  nor  assurance  could  conceal  the  facts 
that  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  depend  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  France,  and  that  it  was  folly  to  continue  the  struggle 
without  her  assistance.  The  protocol  which  Austria  had 
drawn  up,  and  to  which  France  had  assented,  was,  with  some 
modifications,  adopted  by  Britain  and  presented,  as  an  ulti- 
matum, to  Russia  by  Austria.5  In  the  middle  of  January 

1856  the  ultimatum   was   accepted   by  Russia;    a  Congress 
at  which  Clarendon,  as  Foreign  Minister,  personally 

...  _      .         which  are 

represented  his  country,  was  assembled  at  Pans,  accepted  by 
The  plenipotentiaries,  meeting  on  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  once  agreed  on  a  suspension  of  hostilities.6  Uni- 
versally disposed  towards  peace,  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
accommodating  differences  which  had  proved  irreconcilable 
in  the  previous  year,  and  on  the  3oth  of  March  1856  peace 
was  signed.7 

The  peace  which  was  thus  concluded  admitted  the  right 
of  the  Porte  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe ;  it  pledged  all  the  contracting  parties,  in  the 
case  of  any  fresh  misunderstanding  with  the  Turk,  The  terms 
to  resort  to  mediation  before  using  force.      It  re-  ofPeace- 
quired  the  Sultan  to  issue  and  to  communicate  to  the  Powers 

1  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.  *  Ibid.,  p.  392. 

3  Ashley's  Palmerston,  vol.  ii.  p.  322. 

*  Martin's  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iii.  p.  393. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  407. 

6  Parliamentary  Papers,  1856,  "  Protocols  of  Conference,"  &c.,  p.  4. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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a  firman  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  Christian  subjects; 
it  declared  that  the  communication  of  the  firman  gave  the 
Powers  no  right,  either  collectively  or  separately,  to  interfere 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects ;  it  neutralised  the  Black 
Sea,  opening  its  waters  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every 
nation,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  vessels  of  light  draught 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  coast,  closing  them  to  every 
vessel  of  war ;  it  forbade  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  arsenals  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  it  established  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube  ;  it  set  back  the  frontier  of 
Russia  from  the  Danube ;  it  guaranteed  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ; 
it  similarly  guaranteed  the  privileges  of  Servia,  though  it  gave 
the  Sultan  the  right  of  garrison  in  that  province  ;  and  it  under- 
took that  Russia  and  Turkey  should  restore  the  conquests 
which  they  had  made  in  Asia  one  from  another  during  the 
war.1 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  war  was  terminated. 
Before  the  plenipotentiaries  separated  they  were  invited  by 
Walewski,  the  Foreign  Minister  and  first  representative  of 
France,  to  discuss  the  condition  of  Greece,  of  the  Roman 
States,  and  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  to  condemn  the  licence  to 
which  a  free  press  was  lending  itself  in  Belgium ;  and  to 
concert  measures  for  the  mitigation  of  some  of  the  worst  evils 
of  maritime  war.  On  this  invitation  the  plenipotentiaries 
adopted  the  following  solemn  declaration  : — 

De  "  i.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished, 

ciaration  "  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with 

of  Paris.  .  i          i      /• 

the  exception  of  contraband  of  war. 

"  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flags. 

"  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective ; 
that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy."  2 

1  Par!.  Papers,  1856,  General  Treaty,  &c. 

2  Ibid.,  "Protocols  of  Conference,"  &c. ,  p.  no.     I  have  traced  shortly  the 
history  of  this  question  in  a  little  book  on  Foreign  Relations,^.  146. 
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This  famous  declaration  is  still  in  force  among  all  the 
Powers  which  took  part  in  the  Congress,  and  among  those 
who  subsequently  adopted  it.  It  is  the  only  monument  which 
remains  of  all  the  blood  spilt  in  the  Crimea,  and  of  all  the 
ink  wasted  at  Paris.  The  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea,  for  the 
sake  of  which  war  was  renewed  in  1855,  was  abruptly  ter- 
minated in  1870.  The  frontier  of  the  Danube,  from  which 
Russia  was  forced  back  in  1856,  was  restored  to  her  in  1878. 
The  stipulation  that  mediation  should  replace  arms  The  results 
proved  an  empty  artifice  ;  and  the  promise  that  the  ofthewar- 
lot  of  Christians  should  be  ameliorated  did  not  stop  the 
Bulgarian  massacres.  The  sick  man  of  1853  still,  indeed, 
lives ;  he  has  shown  his  capacity  for  living  by  surviving 
injuries  which  might  have  destroyed  stronger  frames.  But 
he  is  still  very  sick,  very  weak,  very  like  to  die. 

If  Turkey  still  survives,  her  powerful  opponent  has  recovered 
from  his  losses  and  resumed  his  threatening  posture.  He  has 
regained  his  old  frontier  in  Europe.  He  has  added  large 
acquisitions  to  his  Asian  territory.  He  is  master  of  Kars  ;  he 
is  encamped  on  Ararat ;  he  frowns  on  the  sources  of  the  great 
river  which  some  men  have  thought  might  supply  a  link 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  worlds.  Like  the  glacier 
which  through  long  centuries  advances  foot  by  foot  through 
the  Alpine  valley,  with  a  patience  that  never  tires,  with  an 
impetus  that  never  fails,  he  is  slowly  but  gradually  advancing 
the  frontiers  of  his  vast  dominions.  He  will  advance  then  till 
he  reaches  the  outlet  for  which  all  nations  strive — the  sea. 

What,  then,  did  the  Crimean  war  do  ?  It  did  not  galvanise 
the  dying  body  of  the  Turkish  Empire  into  fresh  vitality ;  it 
did  not  permanently  arrest  the  irresistible  advance  of  Russia ; 
it  merely  set  back  the  clock  for  some  fourteen  years.  That 
was  the  solitary  result  of  the  Crimean  war.  To  secure  that 
result  whole  rivers  of  blood  were  shed,  whole  mountains  of 
treasure  were  expended.  In  blood  this  country  paid  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  bill.  She  buried  some  28,000  brave 
men,  and  her  statisticians  say  that  Russia  lost  twenty  times  as 
many  lives.  In  treasure,  she  added  only  some  ^30,000.000 

VOL.  VI.  E 
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to  her  debt.  But  the  increase  of  debt  represents  imperfectly 
the  financial  sacrifice  of  the  war.  Before  the  war  her  ex- 
penditure had  not  for  thirty  years  and  upwards  reached 
^56,000,000.  Since  the  war  it  has  never  fallen  below 
^64,000,000. 

Was  the  result  worth  the  bill?  It  was  perhaps  worth  some 
sacrifice  to  prove  that  England  was  still  ready  to  strike  a  blow 
for  a  weak  neighbour  whom  she  believed  to  be  oppressed,  and 
to  withstand,  with  blood  and  treasure,  the  Power  whom  she 
believed  to  be  the  oppressor.  On  any  other  reasoning  it  is 
difficult  to  show  that  substantial  grounds  existed  for  the  war. 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  British  statesmen  considered  Russia 
right  in  the  original  quarrel  with  France ;  that  the  sole  ground 
for  war  in  1854  was  the  claim  of  Russia  to  protect  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte;  that  the  arrangement  which  neutral 
Europe  proposed  for  settling  this  claim  was  accepted  by 
Russia  and  rejected  by  Turkey ;  that  the  only  pretext  for 
continuing  the  war  in  1855  was  the  determination  of  British 
statesmen  to  refuse  Russia  a  privilege  which  some  of  the  same 
statesmen  restored  to  her  fifteen  years  afterwards ;  and  it 
seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  motives  for  the  war 
or  the  duration  of  the  results  which  ensued  from  it  be  the  less 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  the  struggle. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  Nicholas  outraged 
public  feeling  in  Europe  by  his  cold-blooded  proposition  for 
the  partition  of  the  Turkish  spoils.  England,  so  her  Foreign 
Minister  declared  in  1853,  "desires  no  territorial  aggrandise- 
ment; "and  the  British  people  applauded  the  sentiment  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  proposal  of  the  Czar.  Yet,  if  Nicholas 
could  return  to  the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  and  see,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  frontier  of  Russia  in  Europe  still  bounded 
by  the  Pruth,  and  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Britain  had 
made  Cyprus  a  place  d'armes  ;  that  she  was  adopting  his  own 
policy  of  converting  the  European  provinces  of  the  Porte  into 
autonomous  principalities;  that  British  armies  were  moving 
up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,1  and  that  British  politicians  were 

l  Written  in  1885-6. 
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advocating  the  permanent  occupation  of  Egypt,  he  might 
possibly  think  that  time  and  events  had  vindicated  his  char- 
acter, and  that  the  bloodshed  and  sorrows  of  the  great  war 
were  hardly  justified  by  its  solitary  result — it  had  set  back  the 
clock. 

Yet,  while  the  moralist  would  find  it  difficult  to  encounter 
this  reasoning,  the  patriot  would  still  find  an  excuse  for  the 
struggle  in  the  page  which  it  added  to  England's  story.  Never 
before  in  history  had  British  soldiers  suffered  more  cruelly, 
or  endured  more  patiently,  or  fought  more  gallantly.  Never 
before  had  the  blunders  ot  statesmen  and  the  errors  of 
commanders  been  redressed  more  nobly  by  the  courage  of 
officers  and  men ;  and  the  true  Englishman  who  reads  these 
things,  and  feels  his  pulse  stirred  by  the  reading  of  them,  will 
perhaps  find  himself  unconsciously  repeating  the  old  toast 
of  1816:— 

"  Our  country !  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  country,  right  or 
wronsr." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  BRITISH  IN  INDIA. 

IF  some  future  Gibbon  should  ever  write  the  history  of  the 
British  Empire,  he  will  probably  point  to  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  the  British  colonies  as  the  most  striking;  and  lasting 

o  o 

monument  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy.  Yet  their  progress 
will  not  form  the  subject  of  his  most  eloquent  passages.  Man 
takes  more  pleasure  in  occupying  himself  with  the  feats  of 
arms  than  with  the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  the  brilliant 
conquests  of  the  British  in  India  will  prove  a  more  attrac- 
tive theme  for  the  historian's  eloquence  than  the  periodical 
censuses  of  men,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  Canada  or  Australia. 
The  few  sentences  in  which  Gibbon  has  described  the  agri- 
culture of  the  Roman  Empire  have  a  more  lasting  value  than 
the  famous  passage  in  which  he  has  related  the  march  of 
Julian  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  Yet  the  details  of  the 
march  of  the  emperor  are  recollected  by  thousands  of  readers 
who  could  not  probably  recall  the  conclusions  of  the  historian 
on  the  rural  economy  of  the  Romans. 

No  romance  ever  contained  a  more  stirring  story  than  the 
record   of  the   East   India   Company's   achievements.      The 

heroes  of  antiquity  did  not  obtain  more  success 
Empire  of  than  that  which  was  won  by  the  strong  heads  and 

stout  hearts  of  the  men  who  founded  the  Indian 
Empire.  Yet,  by  a  singular  circumstance,  the  most  thrilling 

story  in  British  history  has  never  been  told  by  a 
stfii  m!-017  competent  writer.  Macaulay,  indeed,  in  two  of  his 

best  essays,  has  related  the  deeds  of  dive  and  the 
policy  of  Hastings.  His  admirable  descriptions  only  excite 
wonder  that  a  history  which  contains  two  such  chapters 
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should  not  have  found  some  \vriter  to  tell  it  as  a  whole. 
The  dreary  pages  in  which  Mill  and  Wilson,  Thornton  and 
Marshman,  have  related  the  doings  of  the  British  in  India 
find  few  readers  because  these  authors  have  contrived  to  make 
an  account  which  should  have  sparkled  like  a  rivulet  in  the 
sunshine  as  dull  as  a  shady  pool ;  and  the  Englishman  who 
delights  in  reading  in  his  own  language  the  achievements 
of  a  Pizarro  or  a  Cortez  in  another  hemisphere  ignores  the 
greater  feats  which  men  of  his  own  race  and  own  language 
accomplished  in  the  Deccan  and  Hindostan. 

In  a  history  which  only  professes  to  commence  in  1815,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  supply  a  notable  want,  and 
the  present  writer  is  forced  to  content  himself  with  referring, 
in  the  merest  outline,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Indian  Empire  was  founded.  The  story  of  the  British  in  India 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  cannot  be  understood 
unless  their  peculiar  position  in  the  eighteenth  century  be 
recollected,  and  stress  must  therefore  be  laid  on  this  fact  by 
any  writer  who  hopes  to  make  his  account  either  useful  or 
intelligible. 

Every  one  who  desires  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
British  in  India  should  remember  that  trade  and  not  conquest 
was  the  original  object  of  the  earliest  adventurers.   Trade,  not 
The    merchants    who    ventured    on    the    perilous  ?°niuefv 

*  me  nrht  OD- 

Indian  seas   went    in    pursuit   of  the   wealth    with  J?ct°f'¥ 

r  English  in 

which  India  was  supposed  to  teem.  Perhaps  every  i"du»- 
one  who  arrives  first  at  a  gold-mine  thinks  that  he  has  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  its  treasure.  The  men  who  first  embarked 
their  capital  in  Indian  trade  desired  a  monopoly  of  its  advan- 
tages. Just  as  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and 
the  British  would  have  liked  to  have  shut  out  all  nations 
except  themselves  from  the  Indian  seas,  so  the  East  India 
Company  succeeded  in  excluding  all  British  vessels  except 
their  own  from  Indian  commerce. 

This  desire,  which  appears  both  selfish  and  absurd  to  a 
modern  mind,  seemed  consistent  and  reasonable  enough  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  wisest  states- 
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men  at  that  time  endeavoured  to  encourage  trade  by  the 
promise  of  monopolies,  and  to  ensure  the  wealth  of  their  own 
country  by  excluding  other  nations  from  all  share  of  their  com- 
merce. It  was  easier,  however,  to  stipulate  that  no  English- 
men, except  those  armed  with  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  should 
embark  on  the  Indian  trade  than  to  confine  the  whole  trade 
to  the  British  nation.  The  British  were  not  even  the  first 
Rival  people  who  had  landed  in  India ;  they  had  no  more 

race°Pinan  capacity  for  trade  than  other  adventurers;  and  he 
India.  would  have  been  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  middle 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  predicted  that  the  French  and 
Portuguese  settlements  at  Pondicherry  and  Goa  were  destined 
to  torpor  or  decay,  and  that  the  British  settlements  were  the 
first  foundations  of  a  mighty  empire. 

It  is  instructive,  moreover,  to  observe  that,  of  the  three 
Powers,  the  Portuguese  enjoyed  advantages  which  might  have 
pointed  to  their  ultimate  supremacy.  Their  navigators  had 
been  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  Indian  seas ;  their  kindred  had 
displayed  in  Brazil  their  competence  to  found  an  empire ;  and 
the  peace  which  usually  reigned  between  Portugal  and  Britain 
prevented  any  serious  disturbance  between  Portuguese  and 
British  on  the  coasts  of  India.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
the  French  nor  the  British  had  at  that  time  displayed  much 
capacity  for  trans-oceanic  conquest,  and  the  constant  warfare 
in  which  they  were  engaged  in  Europe  made  it  almost  certain 
that  they  would  transfer  their  quarrels  to  the  East.  Yet  these 
circumstances,  which  seemed  to  point  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Portuguese,  ultimately  ensured  the  formation  of  a  British 
Empire,  and  the  British  may  trace  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  their  predominance  in  India  to  their  ancient  rivalry 
wiih  the  French  in  Europe. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  volume  to  attempt  any  narra- 
The  struggle  live  of  the  events  which  this  rivalry  occasioned. 
Kre^chVnd  During  the  war  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Aix- 
^"dedto*"  la-Chapelle  in  1748,  and  the  war  which  was  con- 
cluded by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  struggle 
was  extended  to  India.  But  in  the  two  periods  it  was  conducted 
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on  different  systems  and  with  contrary  results.  In  the  former 
war  the  struggle — at  any  rate,  under  Labourdonnais — was  vir- 
tually confined  to  the  French  and  British  themselves,  and  the 
advantages  were  not  with  the  British.  But  before  this  war 
was  concluded  the  British,  smarting  under  the  capture  of 
Madras,  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  alliances  with 
Native  Powers.  From  thenceforward,  French  and  French  and 
British,  engaged  in  a  perpetual  rivalry,  successively  ^"jfNadvL11 
sought  support  from,  and  lent  aid  to,  native  chief-  helP- 
tains ;  and  the  servants  of  a  Company  formed  for  purposes  of 
trade  found  themselves  occupied  with  the  business  of  war  and 
the  intrigues  of  foreign  policy. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  among  the  worshippers  of  heroes, 
that  the  man  makes  the  opportunity.  It  is  probably  much 
more  true  to  say  that  the  opportunity  makes  the  man.  This 
conclusion  is,  at  any  rate,  supported  by  the  events  on  the 
Coromandel  coast  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Where  before 
had  so  small  a  handful  of  Europeans  produced  such  a  galaxy 
of  great  names  as  Labourdonnais,  Dupleix,  Bussy,  and  Lally 
on  the  one  side,  or  Coote,  Lawrence,  and  Clive  on  the  other? 
Any  generous  Englishman  will  admit  that,  if  the  victory  finally 
lay  with  his  own  countrymen,  the  glories  of  the  campaign  were 
shared  equally  by  both  nations.  The  French,  indeed,  sent 
their  beaten  general  to  a  gibbet,  while  the  British  rewarded 
the  victor  with  a  coronet.  But  the  fame  of  the  man  who  died 
on  the  scaffold  will  live  almost  as  long  as  that  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Indian  Empire.  If,  indeed,  Lally  had  received 
more  support  from  France,  if  Chatham  had  displayed  less 
energy,  the  history  of  the  world  might  have  been  altered,  and 
the  French  and  not  the  British  might  have  held  the  first  place 
in  the  East  Indies. 

The  death-struggle  between  France  and  Britain  led  to  a 
closer  connection  between  the  British  adventurers  and  the 
Native  Powers.  Thenceforward,  the  British  in  India  found 
their  own  interests  blended  with  those  of  Native  princes,  and 
were  consequently  drawn  into  the  troubled  sea  of  Indiaa 
politics. 
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The  conquerors,  to  whom  India  had  in  previous  ages  been 
a  prey,  had  swept  away  the  governments  which  they  had 
The  con-  found,  but  had  built  up  no  new  systems  of  their 
hetUNarive  own  :  an<^  ^ls  asserti°n  was  true  of  Alexander  and 
States.  Timur,  as  well  as  of  Baber,  Akbar,  and  Aurungzebe. 

Systems  sustained  only  by  their  personal  energy  were  shattered 
by  their  death,  and  whole  provinces  passed  under  the  sway 
of  the  first  adventurer  who  had  the  ambition  to  desire  and  the 
capacity  to  secure  the  government.  Thus  the  British  who 
were  drawn  by  a  European  .contest  into  Indian  struggles  found 
the  confusion  in  which  diplomacy  delights  already  made. 
They  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  than  human  if,  in  such 
circumstances,  they  had  stood  apart.  For,  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  men,  the  desire  for  rule  is  a  stronger  force  than  the 
craving  for  wealth.  Power  seems  the  one  object  worth  pursuit, 
and  mankind  intensifies  the  feeling  by  giving  its  highest 
honours  to  the  men  of  action.  It  seems  so  much  better  to 
be  a  statesman  or  a  soldier  than  a  merchant  or  a  man  of 
letters,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  ready  to  exchange  the 
counting-house  and  the  study  for  the  sword  and  the  tribune. 
They  omit  to  reflect  that  commerce  survives  while  treaties 
are  broken,  and  that  the  poet  is  read  when  the  soldier  is 
forgotten. 

Men  sent  to  India  in  the  interests  of  trade  were  thus 
suddenly  turned  into  warriors  and  diplomatists.  There  can 
The  servants  be  no  room  for  surprise  that  they  paid  afterwards 
of  the  Com-  more  attention  to  affairs  than  to  commerce.  But 

pany  in 

India.  the  circumstances  which  influenced  the  Company's 

servants  in  India  had  no  weight  with  its  Directors  at  home. 
They  were  intent  on  gaining  riches,  while  their  servants  were 

busily  founding  an  Empire.  Plassey,  which  brought 
torsat're  Clive  a  title,  brought  them  debt;  and  conquests 

which,  from  a  statesman's  standpoint,  were  of 
priceless  value,  measured  by  a  merchant's  scales  were  hardly 
worth  the  cost. 

It  may,  moreover,  have  possibly  occurred  to  some  of  these 
sober  citizens  that  the  extension  of  their  dominion  was  not 
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favourable  to  the  continuance  either  of  their  monopoly  or 
of  their  authority.  So  long  as  they  only  occupied  a  few 
factories  on  the  co'ast,  the  bulk  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
were  content  to  leave  them  in  solitary  possession  of  their 
trade.  But,  as  soon  as  they  annexed  whole  states  as  large 
as  England,  other  merchants  thought  that  they  should  be 
allowed  some  share  of  the  commerce  of  these  territories. 
Again,  so  long  as  they  were  a  commercial  undertaking,  Parlia- 
ment was  willing  to  leave  them  alone.  But,  as  soon  as  they 
acquired  a  vast  territory,  it  naturally  insisted  on  exercising 
some  control  over  their  action.  The  India  Bill  of  Pitt  was, 
indeed,  less  offensive  to  them  than  die  India  Bill  of  Fox. 
But,  when  the  Act  of  1874  was  explained  by  the  Declaratory 
Act  of  1788,  the  Directors  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  the 
supreme  authority  had  been  virtually  transferred  from  them- 
selves to  the  Crown.  Their  monopoly  crumbled  away  almost 
as  rapidly  as  their  power.  On  the  renewal  of  their  The  mono- 
charter  in  1793,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  trade  was  HS^5«d« 
for  the  first  time  given  to  British  subjects  who  were  de=>tr°yed- 
not  members  of  the  East  India  Company;  in  1813  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  trade  was  thrown  open,  and  the  trade  with  China 
alone  reserved  for  the  old  Company. 

In  truth,  if  the  fashion  of  quoting  Virgil  had  extended  from 
St.  Stephen's  to  Leadenhall  Street,  the  Directors  might  have 
plaintively  repeated  the  "tulit  alter  honorem"  of  the  poet. 
They  had  won  an  empire  for  the  Crown,  and  they  were  con- 
ducting their  own  business  at  a  loss.1  Even  the  splendour 
of  foreign  empire  was  a  poor  condensation  for  a  . 

3  *  •  Further  ex- 

want  of  dividends,  and  the  extension  of  dominion   tensions  of 

...  ..  ...-.,  ..    territory  for- 

seemed  to  be  inseparably  connected  with  a  failure  of  bidden  both 

T  •          i_  •  ,  bytheDirec- 

returns.      It  was,  in  these  circumstances,  pernaps   tors  and 
natural  that  the  Directors  should  have  deliberately   Parhament- 
forbidden  all  further  annexatio.-s   of  territory,  and  that  the 

1  "  The  company  had  lost  four  crores  of  rupees  (,£4,000,000)  by  their  trade  to 
India  in  nineteen  years,  notwithstanding  their  monopoly,  and  they  had  traded 
with  profit  only  to  China,  where  they  had  neither  sovereignty  nor  monopoly.'* 
Marshman's  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.  The  nineteen  years  to  which 
Mr.  Marsbman  refers  are  the  nineteen  years  preceding  1813. 
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decision  at  which  they  arrived  should  have  been  supported  by 
the  Government.  Aggressive  politicians  sometimes  imagine  that 
the  reluctance  with  which  modern  Liberals  assent  to  any 
additions  to  the  Empire  are  the  first  symptoms  of  the  decay 
of  British  rule.  If  they  be  symptoms  of  decay,  they  were 
visible  enough  a  century  ago,  when  every  prominent  states- 
man disliked  or  forbade  further  additions  to  the  Company's 
territories  in  the  Deccan  and  Hindostan. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  who  succeeded  Warren  Hastings  in  I786,1 
was  in  one  sense  the  founder,  in  another  sense  the  exponent, 
Lord  Com-  °f tne  policy  which  aimed  at  the  contraction  of  the 
waiiis.  Company's  interests.  He  was  admirably  adapted 

for  giving  effect  to  it  With  no  previous  acquaintance  with 
India,  he  was  free  from  the  friendships,  the  traditions,  and  the 
prejudices  by  which  men  trained  in  the  Company's  service  were 
hampered.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  more  honest  man 
was  ever  chosen  for  the  high  office  allotted  to  him.  Those 
who  knew  him  regarded  his  capacity  with  almost  as  much 
respect  as  his  honesty.  His  conduct  in  America,  in  India, 
and  in  Ireland  proved  that  he  had  abilities  of  a  high  order. 
Yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  he  was  not  wanting 
in  the  quality  which,  even  in  inferior  men,  commands  success. 
His  capitulation  at  Yorktown  was  almost  the  final  scene  in 
the  drama  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  America  to  England  ; 
his  Indian  policy  was  laid  on  one  side;  one-half  of  his  Irish 
policy  was  accomplished  by  devices  which  he  must  have 
loathed,  the  other  half  was  abandoned  through  a  breach  of 
faith  which  he  must  have  abhorred. 

Two  years  before  Cornwallis  reached  India,  the  Act  of  1784 
forbade  the  Governor-General  to  declare  war,  to  commence 
hostilities,  or  to  enter  into  any  treaty  either  for  making  war 
or  for  guaranteeing  the  possessions  of  any  Native  prince  or 
State,  without  sanction  from  home.2  Cornwallis  went  to  India 

1  Warren  Hastings  was  succeeded  provisionally  by  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
who   acted  in  the  interval    between    Hastings'    retirement  and  Cornwallis' 
arrival. 

2  24  Geo.  III.  c.  25,  sec.  34.     Having  regard  to  later  history,  it  is  worth 
while  citing  the  preamble  of  the  section :  ' '  Whereas  to  pursue  schemes  of 
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with  the  full  intention  of  carrying  out  this  policy.  He  left 
India  with  a  firm  belief  in  its  possibility.  Yet  he  thought 
himself  compelled  to  depart  from  the  spirit  of  the  Act  and 
to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Nizam  at  Hyderabad  against  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  war  which 
in  consequence  ensued  added  to  the  territories  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Company.  Malabar,  Salern,  and  Dindigul 
were  taken  from  Tippoo  and  permanently  annexed  to  its 
dominions.  But,  though  Cornwallis  had  been  forced  to  dis- 
regard the  Act  of  1784,  and  to  depart  from  his  own  principles, 
he  fancied  that  he  had  paved  the  way  for  a  future  policy  of 
non-intervention.  He  thought  that  by  weakening  Tippoo  he 
had  secured  a  balance  of  power  in  the  Deccan ;  and  in  the 
eighteenth  centnry  a  balance  of  power  was  the  fashionable 
expedient  for  preserving  peace.  But  the  supposed  balance 
never  preserved  peace  in  Europe  for  twenty  years  at  a  time ;  it 
did  not  preserve  peace  in  India  for  half  that  period.1  Events 

conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India  are  measures  repugnant  to  the 
wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of  the  nation." 

1  When  Cornwallis  reached  India  the  Company  possessed  a  large  tract  of 
territory  in  Bengal  (Bengal,  Behar,  Chittagong,  and  Benares);  the  Circars 
on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  a  small  tract  round  Madras  ;  the  town  of  Bombay 
and  the  adjacent  island  of  Salsette.  Central  and  Southern  India  was  occupied 
rather  than  governed  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  Nizam  at  Hyderabad,  and  Tippoo 
Sultan  in  Mysore.  On  Cornwallis  reaching  India  he  found  that  his  predecessor 
(Macpherson)  had  got  into  "a  very  awkward,  foolish  scrape,  by  offering  as- 
sistance to  ihe  Mahrattas  "  against  Tippoo.  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol. 
i.  p.  226.  With  some  difficulty  he  extricated  himself  from  this  engagement, 
which  he  thought  involved  war  with  Tippoo  and  an  infraction  of  the  24th  Geo. 
III.  Yet  within  two  years  he  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  Nizam  against  Tippoo.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  were  plain  enough. 
Tippoo  was  angry  at  the  cession  of  the  Guntore  Circar,  a  territory  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  to  the  Company  by  the  Nizam,  and  openly  made  warlike 
preparations  and  intrigued  with  the  French.  Ibid.,  pp.  281,  297.  Cornwallis 
\vas  afraid  thut  Madras  might  be  assailed  by  the  most  powerful  soldier  in 
Southern  India,  and  that  the  assault  might  receive  the  covert  or  open  aid 
of  France.  In  these  circumstances,  while  still  approving  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act  of  1784,  he  admitted  that  the  system  which  that  Act  instituted  was 
"  more  calculated  to  prevent  our  making  enemies  than  to  promote  the  acquisi- 
tion of  friends "  (ibid.  p.  282),  and  he  accordingly  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Nizam.  This  note  is  purposely  confined  to  the  facts  of  Cornwallis' 
policy.  The  moral  questions  which  that  policy  raised  will  be  found  briefly 
described  in  Marshman's  History  oj  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  9,  and  Thornton's  History 
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were  too  strong  for  the  Government,  the  Company,  and  Corn- 
wailis  :  and  in  half  a  dozen  years  a  policy  of  non-intervention 
was  again  replaced  by  a  policy  of  interference. 

In  fact,  the  policy  of  non-intervention  which  Cornwallis 
inaugurated  barely  survived  the  official  existence  of  his  suc- 
Sir  John  cessor,  Sir  John  Shore.  During  his  rule  the  Nizam 
Shore.  was  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas  on  the  north  and  by 
Tippoo  on  the  south.  The  unfortunate  Nizarn,  finding  that 
the  British  had  nothing  to  offer  him  but  good  advice  and 
good  wishes,  appealed,  in  his  extremity,  to  the  French  for 
assistance.  Hence  arose  a  new  dilemma.  The  balance 
which  Cornwallis  thought  that  he  had  secured  was  only 
obtained  by  the  weight  of  France  being  thrown  into  the 
scale,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  British,  in  the  opinion  of 
old  Indians,  involved  the  decay  of  British  influence.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  which  were  thus  occa- 
Lord  sioned  that  Lord  Mornington,  better  known  under 

.Wellesley.  j^is  later  title  of  Lord  Wellesley,  reached  India. 
The  friend  of  Pitt,  he  shared  Pitt's  views ;  he  had  watched 
the  course  of  events  in  France  with  the  alarm  which  was  felt 
by  most  of  his  contemporaries;  he  was  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  combating  revolution ;  and  revolution,  among  those 
with  whom  he  had  lived,  was  a  mere  synonym  for  France. 
Even  before  he  reached  India,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  destroy 
French  influence  at  the  Nizam's  Court;  and  he  despatched 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  famous  State  paper  in  which 
he  proposed  to  the  Home  Government  the  reversal  of  the  policy 
of  his  predecessors,  by  giving  the  Nizam  a  British  guarantee 
and  a  British  force  in  the  place  of  his  French  contingent. 
The  policy  which  he  thus  proposed  was  carried  out  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  India.  A  British  force  was  moved  into  the 
Nizam's  territory,  the  French  were  disarmed,  and  the  Nizam 
again  became  the  close  ally  of  the  British  in  India.1 

of  British  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  393  seq.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  on  it, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Cornwallis  was  right,  if  he  was  justified  in  con- 
demning Macpherson's  "scrape"  as  "awkward  and  foolish." 

1  For  the  despatch,  see  inter  alia,  Pearce's  Wellesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  141-156. 
For  the  disarmament,  ibid.,  p.  208  ;  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  77 ;  Thornton, 
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This  bold  stroke,  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  reversed  the 
policy  which  Cornwallis  had  instituted  and  which  Shore  had 
pursued,  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  another.  Tippoo, 
the  most  formidable  power  in  Southern  India,  was  the  heredi- 
tary enemy  of  the  British  race;  and  Tippoo,  in  1798,  openly 
proclaiming  his  alliance  with  France,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Mauritius,  whose  governor  thereupon  issued  a  proclamation 
inviting  its  inhabitants  to  enter  Tippoo's  service  for  the  sake 
of  war  with  England.  A  man  full  of  the  ideas  which  influ- 
enced English  thought  in  the  closing  years  of  the  Thewar 
eighteenth  century  could  hardly  ignore  such  a  wuhTlPP°°- 
challenge.  Mornington  made  up  his  mind  that  Southern 
India  was  not  large  enough  for  both  Tippoo  and  the  Com- 
pany, and  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  war  and 
ruin.  He  chose  war,  and  ordered  the  Madras  Government 
to  prepare  for  war.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  policy  which  provoked  it,  no  two  opinions  can  exist  on 
the  capacity  with  which  the  war  was  conducted.  Seringapatam 
was  taken,  Tippoo  was  slain,  and  the  territory  of  Mysore, 
reduced  to  half  its  area,  was  allotted  to  a  Hindoo  lad, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  Rajas  whom  Tippoo's 
father  had  dethroned ;  and  the  boy  was  placed  under  British 
protection.1 

These  great  events  won  for  the  author  a  Marquis's  coronet ; 
and  Mornington  became  Lord  Wellesley.      But  the  reward 
only  stimulated  him  to  fresh  contests.     The  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic,  a  State  which  embraced  the  south-  of  the  Car- 
eastern  littoral  of  Southern  India,  had  bound  him- 
self by  treaty  with  Cornwallis  to  place  the  resources  of  his 
State  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  authorities  in  the  event  of 
war  arising  in  contiguous  territory.2     On  the  eve  of  the  war 
with  Tippoo,  Wellesley  required  the  Nabob  to  contribute  a 

vol.  iii.  pp.  20-44;  cf.  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  200  seq. 
Extracts  from  the  despatch  are  also  given  in  Mr.  Torrens1  uncompleted  life  of 
Lord  Wellesley,  p.  137  seq. 

1  Pearce's  Wellesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  178,  187,  202,  303,  319 ;  Marshman's  India, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  83-99  !  Thornton's  India,  vol.  iii.  pp.  34-96 ;  Malcolm's  Political 
History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  212-241.  z  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.-gfi.  . 
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sum  of  money  towards  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The 
Nabob  was  insolvent,  his  government  was  a  wretched  despotism, 
and  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  fulfil  the  demand.  To 
this  refusal  was  soon  added  the  evidence  of  another  offence. 
Papers  found  at  Seringapatam  proved  that  the  Nabob,  and 
his  father  before  him,  had  corresponded  in  cipher  with  Tippoo. 
Such  a  discovery  was  quite  enough  for  Wellesley.  The  interests 
of  the  Company,  he  thought,  pointed  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Nabob's  dominions.  His  misgovernment  made  annexation 
desirable,  his  intrigues  made  it  justifiable.  By  an  act  of 
despotism  Wellesley  annexed  the  Carnatic,  and  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  added  the  whole  southern  coast  of  India  to  the 
territories  of  the  Company.1 

These  proceedings  reconstructed  the  map  of  Southern  India. 
When  Wellesley  reached  Hindostan,  the  Company  owned  a 
small  strip  of  territory  round  Madras,  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
the  isolated  provinces  of  Salem  and  Dindigul.  In  1801  it 
occupied  the  whole  western  coast-line  from  Goa  to  Travancore 
and  the  whole  eastern  coast  from  Travancore  to  Cuttack. 
The  territory  of  Mysore,  shrunk  to  a  moiety  of  Tippoo's 
dominions,  was  under  British  protection,  and  practically  an 
integral  portion  of  the  Company's  empire.  The  Nizam,  who 
on  Wellesley's  arrival  was  leaning  on  a  French  force,  was 
sustained  on  his  throne  by  British  bayonets.  The  whole 
scheme  of  Cornwallis  for  a  balance  of  power  was  destroyed, 
and  Britain,  and  Britain  alone,  was  predominant  in  Southern 
India. 

But  Wellesley  was  not  yet  satisfied  with  his  achievements. 
All  the  conquerors  of  India,  from  Alexander  to  Nadir  Shah, 
have  burst  into  Hindostan  through  its  north-western  frontier. 
All  aggressive  statesmen,  from  Wellesley  to  Beaconsfield,  have 
looked  with  alarm  at  a  possible  invasion  of  India  from  the  re- 
Zemaun  mote  States  beyond  the  Indus.  In  the  closing  months 
Shah.  of  tne  eighteenth  century  an  enterprising  prince, 

Zemaun  Shah,  who  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Afghans 

1  For  these  events,  see  Thornton,  vol.  iii.  p.  125  seq.,  and  Marshman,  vol.  ii. 
p.  103  seq. ;  cf,  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  284-308. 
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crossed  the  Indus  and  marched  on  Lahore.  In  1800,  a  bird 
from  Lahore,  following  the  straightest  course,  would  have  had 
to  wing  its  weary  way  for  more  than  600  miles  before  alighting 
on  the  nearest  British  territory  in  Benares.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, obvious  that  even  the  permanent  occupation  of  Lahore 
foreboded  any  danger  to%the  East  India  Company.  But  there 
was  not  even  much  likelihood  of  the  permanent  occupation 
of  Lahore.  A  native  envoy,1  despatched  to  Persia,  easily 
succeeded  in  stirring  up  revolution  in  Afghanistan,  and  in 
thus  paralysing  the  advance  of  Zemaun  Shah.  Like  the  king 
of  the  north,  whose  predicted  procedure  has  been  applied 
to  so  many  potentates,  the  Afghan  heard  a  report,  and  hastily 
retired  to  his  own  land.  A  more  timid  man  than  Wellesley 
might,  in  these  circumstances,  have  -slept  quietly  in  his  bed 
at  Calcutta.  Wellesley,  however,  saw,  or  affected  to  see,  in 
the  advance  of  Zemaun  Shah,  a  pretext  for  a  new  act  of  vigour. 
The  kingdom  of  Oudh  immediately  adjoined  the 

T     3     .       .        TT.   .  Oudh. 

Company  s  territory  at  Benares.  Its  reigning  Vizier 
owed  his  seat  on  its  throne  to  the  direct  intervention  of  Shore, 
and  he  had  stipulated  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  ^760,000  a  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  British  force  in  his  dominions,  on 
condition  that,  if  the  force  fell  below  8000  men,  a  proportion- 
ate reduction  should  be  effected  in  his  payment,  while,  if  it 
were  increased  to  more  than  13,000  men,  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  his  contribution.2  Oudh  being  an  Indian  king- 

1  For  this  embassy,   Watson's  History  of  Persia,   p.    123.      It  must    be 
recollected  that  the  native  envoy  was  followed  by  Malcolm,  who  was  then 
despatched  on  his  first  mission  to  Persia,  and  who  succeeded  in  forming  a 
treaty  with  the  Persian  Court,  which  is  alluded  to  infra,  p.  95.     The  terms 
of  the  treaty  will  be  found  in  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  p.  9.     It  pledged 
Persia,  in  the  event  of  an  Afghan  invasion  of  India,  "to  lay  waste,  with  a  great 
army,  the  country  of  the  Afghans."     It  also  pledged  her  to  refuse  any  indivi- 
duals of  the  French  nation  leave  to  reside  in  Persia ;  the  king  actually  direct- 
ing his  provincial  governors  "to  disgrace  and  slay  the  intruders."     In  the 
event  of  a  French  invasion,  it  pledged  both  contracting  parties  to  act  conjointly 
"  for  their  expulsion  and  extirpation." 

2  Thornton,  voL  ii.  p.  576 ;  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
169-178 ;   cf.  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis,  or  the  Spoliation  of  Oudh,  p.  44.      The 
student  who  desires  a  short  sketch  of  the  treatment  of  Oudh  from  an  Oudh 
standpoint  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  remarkable  pamphlet. 
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dom,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  was  misgoverned,  and  the 
stipulated  payment  to  the  Company  was  irregularly  made. 

These  conditions  were  easily  converted  into  a  pretext  for 
interference.  The  Vizier  was  told  that  the  attitude  of  Zemaun 
Shah  required  an  addition  to  the  British  force  in  Oudh.  The 
cost  of  the  additional  troops  would  be  half  a  million  a  year, 
its  treat-  an(^  tne  Vizier  could  most  easily  provide  for  the 
mem.  payment  of  this  sum' .by  disbanding  his  own  dis- 

orderly and  useless  battalions.  Even  an  Indian  prince  did 
not  easily  submit  to  such  a  demand.  The  Vizier  told  Wellesley 
that  his  assent  to  it  would  annihilate  his  authority  and  expose 
him  to  the  contempt  of  his  subjects.  Wellesley  cared  very 
little  for  such  consequences  as  these,  and  insisted  on  a  com- 
pliance with  his  requirements.  The  Vizier  yielded,  but  he 
found  that  concession  only  exposed  him  to  a  fresh  exaction. 
The  disorganised  condition  of  his  province  made  it  almost 
hopeless  for  him  to  pay  with  punctuality  the  stipulated  con- 
tribution to  the  British  Government.  Wellesley  proposed  that 
the  payment  should  be  secured  by  a  surrender  of  territory. 
The  wretched  Vizier  opposed  every  obstacle  in  his  power  to 
the  spoiling  of  his  possessions.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to 
secure,  by  a  policy  of  delay,  two  years  of  grace.  Throughout 
the  two  years  Wellesley  clung  to  his  purpose.  Before  they 
closed,  more  than  half  Oudh  was  annexed  to  the  Company's 
dominions,  and  the  Company's  outposts  were  advanced  some 
300  miles  nearer  the  camp  of  Zemaun  Shah.1 

If  these  occurrences  had  taken  place  in  Europe,  history 
would  have  condemned  the  conduct  of  Wellesley.  But  his- 
torians apply  one  code  of  morality  to  India  and  another  to 
Europe,  and  they  excuse  in  the  one  acts  which  they  would 
not  condescend  to  defend  in  the  other.  Wellesley  himself 

1  For  these  events  see  Thornton,  voL  iii.  p.  181  seq. ;  Marshinan,  vol.  ii. 
p.  11$  seq.  ;  Malcolm's  Political  Histofy  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  273-283.  The 
author  of  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis  says  that  the  district  which  Wellesley  so  annexed 
yielded  a  revenue  of  j£r, 350,000,  the  subsidy  for  which  it  was  exchanged  was 
only  ^760,000.  Wellesley,  therefore,  appropriated  a  territory  yielding  .£590,000 
more  than  the  required  subsidy.  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis,  p.  48.  But  the  author 
has  apparently  omitted  from  his  calculation  the  additional  ^500,000  required 
by  Wellesley  for  the  extra  force. 
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felt  that  the  policy  of  annexation  which  he  had  consistently 
pursued  was  opposed  to  the  instructions  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  to  the  wishes  of  his  employers.  He  was 
annoyed  at  the  tone  of  the  despatches  which  reached  him 
from  Leadenhall  Street,  and  he  offered  to  retire.  He  was 
persuaded  to  serve  Company  and  Crown  a  little  longer,  and 
he  consequently  obtained  an  opportunity  for  entering  on  a 
more  formidable  war  than  any  which  he  had  previously  under- 
taken. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  Cornwallis  to  establish  a  balance 
of  power  in  the  Deccan.  Tippoo,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Mah- 
rattas  had  been  weighed  one  against  the  other,  and  the 
balance,  as  Cornwallis  thought,  had  been  secured.  But 
Wellesley  had  destroyed  Tippoo,  he  had  made  the  The  Mah. 
Nizam  a  dependent  on  the  Company,  and  he  had  rattas- 
left  Britain  and  the  Mahrattas  face  to  face.  It  was  possible 
to  doubt  whether  the  Company  had  derived  much  advantage 
from  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  combatants.  The 
Mahrattas  were  the  most  formidable  of  the  powers  against 
which  the  British  had  as  yet  been  arrayed  in  India.  Their 
rise  had  been  almost  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Company.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sevajee,  a  bold 
adventurer  whose  career  recalls  Byron's  famous  description  of 
Marmion,  succeeded  in  carving  a  territory  for  himself  out  of 
some  of  the  fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  His  successors, 
owing  their  origin  to  plunder,  carried  out  the  traditions  of 
their  race.  Mahratta  horse  forced  their  way  into  many  parts 
of  the  Deccan ;  they  invaded  Hindostan,1  and  levied  tribute 2 
from  every  chieftain. 

Turbulent  races  living  on  plunder  do  not  usually  present 
a  compact  organisation.     Any  leader  who  displayed  bravery 

1  The  Deccan  is  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  Hindostan  is  the  country 
north  of  that  river.     In  this  chapter  the  term  Hindostan  is  always  used  in  its 
true  sense. 

2  Chout  is  the  word  ordinarily  used  by  Indian  historians,  who  fall  into  the 
bad  habit  of  employing  Indian  words  in  books  intended  for  English  readers. 
Chout  is  one-fourth  of  the  revenue.     Malcolm's  Central  India,  vol.  i.  p.  66, 
note. 
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or  capacity  commanded  the  allegiance  of  some  portion  of  the 
Mahrattas.  Sevajee's  descendants  became  Rajas  of  Sattara. 
But  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  them,  destitute 
of  the  courage  and  capacity  of  his  ancestors,  gave  his  minister, 
or  Peishwa — the  word  Peishwa  literally  means  first  man — 
full  administrative  power.  Subsequent  Rajas  continued  these 
powers  to  succeeding  Peishwas,  and  the  authority  which  origi- 
nally resided  with  the  Raja  at  Sattara  gradually  devolved  on 
the  hereditary  Peishwa  enthroned  at  Poona.  The  same  causes, 
however,  which  had  in  the  first  instance  interfered  with  the 
Raja's  power  gradually  undermined  the  Peishwa's  authority. 
The  commander-in-chief  set  up  a  second  independent  kingdom 
as  Raja  of  Berar,  another  leading  officer  ruled  as  Guicwar 
at  Baroda,  while  the  great  Mahratta  families  of  Holkar  and 
Scindia  placed  themselves  under  their  chieftains,  who  exercised 
authority  in  Malwa l  and  Gwalior. 

While  the  Mahratta  Empire  was  thus  disintegrated  by 
the  divisions  of  its  chieftains,  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas 
was  largely  extended  by  the  turbulent  armies  which  followed 
the  banners  of  Scindia  and  Holkar.  Their  power  extended 
from  Gujerat  on  the  western  shores  of  India  to  Cuttack 
on  the  east,  and  from  Agra  in  the  north  to  the  Carnatic 
on  the  south.  Both  in  Hindostan  and  in  the  Deccan  their 
famous  horse  exacted  tribute  from  the  tribes  which  sur- 
rounded the  Company's  territory,  and  held  the  whole  country 
in  awe. 

Successive  Governors-General  had  naturally  hesitated  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  turbulent  and  irresponsible  chief- 
tains, and  the  negotiations  which  had  been  conducted  with 
the  Mahrattas  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Peishwa  alone. 
Such  had  been  the  course  of  Cornwallis  in  1790,  such  had 
been  the  policy  of  Wellesley  after  the  death  of  Tippoo. 
But  Scindia,  the  most  powerful  chieftain  of  the 

Scindia.  .          ,       ,  .  . 

Empire,  had  not  on  either  occasion  tolerated  this 
disregard  of  his  own  importance  with  patience.     His  battalions 

i  For  the  previous  history  of  Malwa,  see  Malcolm's  Central  India,  vol. 
i.  p.  22  seq. 
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not  merely  overawed  the  Peishwa  at  Poona,  his  troops  held 
practically  captive  the  Mogul  Emperor  at  Delhi.  Virtually 
supreme  both  at  Delhi  and  Poona,  he  naturally  thought  that 
Wellesley  should  court  his  assistance  rather  than  that  either 
of  emperor  or  raja,  and  that,  in  arrangements  affecting  the 
Mahrattas,  his  own  voice — the  voice  of  the  most  powerful 
native  in  India — should  not  be  ignored.1 

There  was,  however,  one  reason  which  made  Wellesley 
dislike  any  alliance  with  Scindia.  This  officer  had  availed 
himself  of  French  assistance  for  the  organisation  of  his  army, 
and  had  also  helped  to  place  French  officers  over  the  forces 
of  the  Mogul  Emperor.  The  French,  therefore,  had  a  voice 
both  in  Scindia's  camp  and  in  the  councils  at  Delhi ;  and  the 
same  considerations  which  had  previously  urged  Wellesley  to 
destroy  Tippoo  drove  him  into  a  fresh  struggle  with  Scindia. 

From  Wellesley's  standpoint,  the  best  means  of  reducing 
Scindia's  influence  was  to  strengthen  the  Peishwa's  authority, 
and  the  easiest  method  of  assisting  the  Peishwa  was  to  place 
a  British  force  at  his  disposal.  But  the  Peishwa  showed  little 
inclination  to  admit  troops  organised  and  officered  by  the 
Company  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  and  the  negotiation 
wore  on  without  producing  any  results.  Suddenly,  however, 
an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  matter.  The  Governor- 
General  had  been  so  jealously  scrutinising  Scindia's  power, 
that  he  had  omitted  to  pay  equal  attention  to  Hoikar's  bat- 
talions. In  October  1802  Holkar  suddenly  made 
his  influence  felt.  He  marched  upon  Poona,  de- 
feated the  combined  armies  of  the  Peishwa  and  Scindia,  and 
forced  the  Peishwa  to  take  shelter  in  British  territory.2 

Defeat  naturally  affected  the  Peishwa's  policy.  He  asked 
Wellesley  to  send  him  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  offered 
to  cede  territory  to  the  Company  in  payment  for  the  force. 

1  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas  is  the  standard  authority  on  these 
subjects.  But  Lord  Wellesley  himself  wrote  a  history  of  the  war  of  1803 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  information.  It  seems  hardly  known  to 
historians.  The  rise  of  Sevajee  is  in  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas, 
vol.  i.  pp.  119-300 ;  cf.  the  account  of  the  Mahrattas  in  Malcolm's  Central 
India,  vol.  i.  p.  59  seq.  2  Thornton,  vol.  iii.  p.  277. 
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A  treaty  embodying  this  arrangement  was  signed  at  Bassein 
on  the  last  day  of  1802,  and  Scindia  was  subsequently  invited 
to  become  a  party  to  it.  But  Scindia,  though  he  had  nothing 
to  urge  against  the  arrangement,  hesitated  to  adopt  it.1  He 
watched  with  evident  dislike  the  steps  which  Wellesley  took 
to  carry  out  his  policy.  While  the  Governor-General's  brother 
— Arthur — entered  the  Peishwa's  dominions  with  an  army  and 
replaced  the  Peishwa  on  his  throne,  Scindia,  in  the  immediate 
The  first  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  the  Raja  of  Berar, 
Mahratta  held  his  forces  ready  for  any  eventuality.  An  armed 
peace  is  distateful  to  every  Government.  Wellesley 
was  the  last  man  who  would  have  tolerated  it.  He  directed 
his  brother  to  arrange  for  Scindia's  withdrawal ;  and  Colonel 
Wellesley,  in  obedience  to  these  orders,  proposed  that  Scindia 
should  withdraw  into  Hindostan,  that  the  Raja  should  retire 
to  Berar,  and  that  he  himself  should  return  into  the  Company's 
territory.  Scindia,  after  a  long  negotiation,  refused  the  offer, 
and  the  first  Mahratta  war  immediately  began.'2 

A  reader  who  has  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
geography  of  India  must  refer  to  the  map  if  he  desire  to  gain 
an  idea  of  the  operations  which  then  ensued.  One  force  was 
at  once  despatched  from  Bengal  to  take  possession  of  Cut- 
tack  ;  another  force  seized  Scindia's  territory  in  Gujerat ;  the 
Governor-General's  brother  advanced  from  Poona,  crossed  the 
Godavery,  and  defeated  Scindia  in  the  great  battle  of  Assaye ; 
while  Lake,  marching  at  the  same  time  from  Cawnpore,  de- 
feated M.  Perron,  the  emperor's  French  general,  at  Allyghur, 
took  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  stamped  out  all  further  resistance 
in  the  battle  of  Laswaree.  A  war  which  commenced  on  the 
8th  of  August  was  practically  over  on  the  ist  of  November. 
In  that  short  period  the  British  had  won  the  great  battles  of 
Assaye  and  Laswaree ;  they  had  taken  Cuttack,  Gujerat,  and 
the  valuable  territories  of  Scindia  between  the  Jumna  and  the 

1  For  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  see  Grant  Duff,  vol.  iii.  pp.  225,  229. 

2  Grant  Duff's  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  vol.   iii.  p.  234,  and    Wellesley, 
History  of  Events  and  Transactions  during  the  Late  War,  p.  65  et  seq.  ;  Mal- 
colm's Political  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  249  seq.     For  the  rise  of  the  family 
of  Scindia,  see -Malcolm's  Central  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
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Ganges ;  they  had  captured  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  they 
had  seized  the  forts  Ahmednugger,  Allyghur,  and  Baroach. 
268  pieces  of  ordnance,  57  stands  of  colours,  were  among  the 
minor  prizes  of  their  victory. 

These  achievements  naturally  led  to  fresh  annexations. 
Cuttack  had  hitherto  broken  the  British  communication  on 
the  east  coast  of  India.  It  was  added  to  the  Company's 
possessions,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  of  India  from 
Travancore  to  Chittagong  remained  thenceforward  under  the 
sway  of  the  Company.  The  territory  of 'Delhi  and  the  Upper 
Dooab,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,1  was  annexed  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  Empire  was  accord- 
ingly transferred  to  the  East  India  Company. 

But  war  occasionally  begets  war,  and  the  triumphs  of  1803 
involved  a  fresh  struggle  in  1804.  The  defeat  of  Scindia  left 

Holkar  more  powerful  than    before.      During  the   „ 

.  *  "e  war  °* 

negotiations    with    Scindia    in    1803,    Holkar    had   1804  with 

been  suspected  of  combining  with  the  rest  of  the 
Mahrattas  against  the  British.  He  was  not,  however,  prepared 
for  the  rupture  which  Scindia  eventually  precipitated,  and 
he  thought  that  the  Mahratta  policy  should  have  been  based 
rather  on  delay  than  on  warfare.  He  had  not,  moreover, 
foreseen  the  easy  defeat  of  Scindia,  and  he  saw  with  concern 
the  rapid  victories  of  the  British  armies.  The  arrangements 
to  which  Scindia  submitted  seemed  subversive  of  his  own 
authority.  Rival  chieftains,  members  of  the  same  State, 
Scindia  and  he  had  not  nicely  defined  the  boundaries  of  their 
own  dominions,  and  Holkar  claimed  a  portion  of  the  territory 
between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  which  Scindia  had  ceded 
to  the  East  India  Company.2 

His  claim  made  any  permanent  understanding  between 
Holkar  and  the  Company  unlikely.  Wellesley  met  it  by 
requiring  him  to  withdraw  from  the  menacing  position  which 
he  occupied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  territory,  and  on 

1  The  Dooab,  literally  two  waters,  is  the  country  between  the  Jumna  and 
the  Ganges.     Malcolm,  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p.  389,  note. 

2  Grant  Duffs  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  vol.  iii.  p.  273  ;  cf.  Thornton,  vol. 
iii.  p.  422. 
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his  refusal  at  once  commenced  war.  But  the  war  which  thus 
began,  in  April  1804,  was  attended  with  very  different  con- 
sequences from  those  of  the  campaign  of  the  previous  autumn. 
Holkar  understood  much  better  than  Scindia  the  conditions 
of  the  contest.  Instead  of  precipitating  actions,  he  hurriedly 
retreated ;  and  Lake,  fancying  that  the  contest  was  over, 
and  seeing  that  his  men  were  suffering  and  his  cattle  dying 
from  the  heat,  withdrew  into  quarters,  and  left  only  a  small 
detachment  under  Colonel  Monson  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Holkar. 

North  of  the  Nerbudda,  a  little  more  than  half-way  from  its 
source  to  the  sea,  two  rivers  rise  in  a  high  range  of  mountains. 
The  retreat  One  of  these,  the  Mhye,  or  Mahie,  flows  first  in  a 
of  Monson.  northerly  direction,  till  suddenly  meeting  with  higher 
land  its  waters  are  turned,  and  hold  a  south-westerly  course 
till  they  lose  themselves  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The  other 
river,  the  Chumbul,  rising  to  the  east  of  the  Mahie,  flows  from 
the  first  in  a  north  and  north-easterly  direction,  till  it  finally 
falls  into  the  Jumna.  Holkar's  retreat  practically  abandoned 
all  his  territory  to  the  north-west  of  the  Chumbul,  and  Monson 
followed  him  along  the  right  bank  of  that  stream  towards  its 
source.  Another  officer,  Colonel  Murray,  was  instructed  to 
march  through  the  Mahie  valley  from  the  west,  and  effect  a 
junction  with  Monson  near  the  sources  of  the  Chumbul. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  July  all  went  well  with  the  two 
forces.  In  July,  Murray,  alarmed  at  reports  of  forces  gather- 
ing around  him,  fell  back  across  the  Mahie.  His  retreat  made 
Monson's  position  full  of  danger.  He  was  in  an  enemy's 
country,  short  of  supplies,  with  an  active  foe  before  him  and  a 
difficult  mountain  pass  in  his  rear.  He  decided  to  retire ;  but 
his  decision  was  at  once  followed  by  an  attack  on  his  rear- 
guard, which  was  cut  to  pieces.  Monson  fell  back  in  order 
on  the  Mokundra  pass,  where  he  made  a  stand,  and  defeated 
his  enemy.  But  Holkar's  horse  collected  after  their  defeat 
and  harassed  his  retreat.  At  Rampoora  succour  reached 
Monson  which  had  been  sent  him  from  Agra.  Strengthened 
as  he  was,  he  was  still  forced  to  retire.  The  rivers  were 
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swollen  with  the  rains ;  the  guns,  sticking  in  the  soft  soil,  were 
spiked  and  abandoned ;  and  the  wearied  troops  were  harassed 
night  and  day  by  the  active  force  which  surrounded  them. 
Discipline  under  these  circumstances  was  lost ;  order  ceased ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  detachments  which  survived 
the  disaster  straggled,  a  mere  rabble,  into  Agra.1 

This  reverse,  the  greatest  which  the  British  had  yet  sustained 
in  India,  imposed  the  necessity  of  vigorous  action  upon  the 
authorities.  Holkar,  flushed  with  success,  actually  laid  siege  to 
Delhi,  and  the  Raja  of  Bhurtpore  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Mahratta  chieftain.  But  the  British  proved  their  spirit  in  the 
midst  of  these  trials.  A  small  British  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Burn  successfully  defended  Delhi  and  forced 
Holkar  to  withdraw.  General  Fraser,  who  commanded  one 
division  of  Lake's  army,  decisively  defeated  Holkar  at  Deeg ; 
and  General  Jones,  who  had  superseded  Murray  in  Gujerat, 
avenged  the  disaster  of  the  preceding  summer  by  marching 
through  the  Mahratta  territory  and  joining  hands  with  Lake 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jumna.  The  authority  of  the  Company 
was  restored  and  the  power  of  Holkar  was  broken  by  these 
successes,  and  the  British  had  leisure  to  punish  the  chieftains 
who  had  deserted  them  in  their  need.  Foremost  Thenegeof 
among  them  was  the  Raja  of  Bhurtpore,  and  Lake  BhurtP°re- 
in  January  1805  attacked  that  town.  But  the  siege,  under- 
taken in  haste,  was  conducted  without  judgment,  and  the 
British  experienced  a  new  failure. 

Throughout  the  operations  with  Holkar,  Scindia  had  been 
the  nominal  ally  of  the  British.  But  he  had  carefully  evaded 
their  demands  for  armed  assistance,  and  had  held  himself 
prepared  to  embark  on  any  policy  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
war  mis;ht  commend  to  his  judgment.  Unfortu-  _ 

1        '  Scindia 

nately,  the  policy  of  Wellesley  had  eiven  this  chief-   n  arches  to 

•"  ,     }  Bhurtpore. 

tain  not  merely  an  opportunity  but  an  excuse  for 
war.     The  Governor-General  maintained,  and  Scindia  denied, 
that,  under  the  arrangements  of  1803,  Gwalior  and  Gohud 
belonged  to  the  Company.     It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the 
1  Grant  Duff  s  Mahraitas,  voL  iii.  p.  280  seq. 
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arguments  which  were  urged  in  support  of  and  against  this 
claim.  It  is  sufficient  for  an  English  writer  to  observe  that 
the  Governor-General's  brother,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty, 
sided  with  Scindia ; l  and  that  Malcolm,  the  British  envoy  at 
Scindia's  court,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Colonel  Wellesley.2 
The  disasters  of  Monson's  detachment  predisposed  Scindia  to 
a  new  quarrel  with  the  Company ;  the  subsequent  successes 
of  Lake,  however,  made  him  shrink  from  entering  upon 
hostilities;  but  the  evident  failure  of  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore 
again  roused  him  to  action,  and  induced  him  to  march 
wdiesiey's  upon  the  town  and  propose  to  mediate  between 
msa'pproved  Holkar  and  the  Company.  A  year  before,  such 
i»  England,  conduct  would  have  extorted  only  one  answer  from 
Wellesley.  In  1805  he  had  not  the  power,  if  he  had  retained 
the  will,  to  embark  on  a  new  war.  His  employers  in  London 
had  seen  with  dismay  the  progress  of  his  policy ;  they  were 
bent  on  pursuing  peace,  and  they  saw  themselves  committed 
to  war ;  they  had  forbidden  fresh  annexations,  and  the 
Governor-General  was  annexing  province  after  province.  Wars 
for  which  they  had  to  pay,  and  for  which  they  were  responsible, 
were  commenced  without  their  knowledge  and  concluded  with- 
out their  authority,  and  their  opinions  were  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  their  own  officers.3 

Unfortunately  for  Wellesley,  moreover,  the  Court  of  Directors 
was  not  alone  in  distrusting  his  policy.  Wellesley  was  morti- 
fied to  find  that,  while  he  was  urging  in  his  despatches  the 
conquest  of  Holkar's  possessions  in  the  Deccan  and  in  Malwa, 
Castlereagh  was  doubting  the  justice,  necessity,  and  policy 
Wellesley  of  the  first  Mahratta  war.  Finding  that  his  pro- 
byPCorn!ed  ccedings  were  disapproved  by  the  Court  and  dis- 
waiiis.  trusted  by  the  Government,  he  naturally  desired  to 

withdraw  from  his  high  office.4     His  continuance  in  it  was,  in 

1  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  486,  532. 

2  Marsham,  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

*  Wellesley  wrote  to  Castlereagh  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in 
March  1804.  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  to  your  Lordship  my  utter  con- 
tempt of  any  opinion  which  may  be  entertained  by  Mr. and  the  Court  of 

Directors."     Pearce's  Wellesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  373,  374. 
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fact,  impossible.  Government  and  Directors  saw  plainly  that 
they  must  either  supersede  the  Governor-General  or  abdicate 
their  own  functions  of  control.  They  naturally  adopted  the 
former  alternative.  Cornwallis,  who  had  formulated  a  policy 
of  non-intervention,  and  who  was  known  to  disapprove  the 
proceedings  of  Wellesley,  was  persuaded  to  return  to  his  old 
post  and  resume  the  duties  of  Governor-General. 

A  knowledge  that  his  successor  was  already  on  the  seas 
naturally  modified  Wellesley's  policy.  Active  measures  were 
suspended ;  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  ordered  were 
countermanded ;  and  the  Governor-General  expressed  a  readi- 
ness to  make  concessions  to  his  opponents.1  Before,  however, 
these  arrangements  were  concluded  his  own  authority  was  ter- 
minated by  Cornwallis's  arrival,  and  the  career  of  the  statesman 
who,  against  the  orders  of  his  employers  and  in  defiance  of 
their  wishes,  had  conquered  an  empire  was  terminated. 

The  thirteen  years  which  had  passed  since  Cornwallis  had 
left  India  had  exhausted  the  frame  of  a  statesman  who  had 
seen  active  service  in  many  climates  and  in  both  hemispheres. 
He  came  out  to  Calcutta,  but  he  came  only  to  die.  During 
the  few  months  of  his  remaining  life,  he  laboured  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  ready  to  conciliate 
Scindia  by  ceding  Gwalior  and  Gohud,2  and  he  was  anxious 
to  make  the  cession  the  occasion  for  a  general  statement 
of  his  policy,  "  with  a  view  to  restore  to  the  Native  States 
that  confidence  in  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  British 
Government  which  past  events  have  considerably  impaired."3 

1  Thornton,  vol.  iii.  p.  550 ;  Mdrshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

2  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.     The  lavish  abuse  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
Cornwallis  by  Wellesley's  admirers  (e  g.,  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-35)  makes 
it  necessary  to  point  out  that  in  this  his  chief  decision  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  his  predecessor.     Those  who  are  led  away  by  Thornton's  angry  remarks 
would  do  well  to  compare  them  with  Wilson's  temperate  examination  of  this 
policy  in  vol.  i.  p.  100.     The  Duke  of  Wellington's  defence  of  it  will  be  found 
in  a  note  to  the  passage.     Cf.  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  i. 

PP-  334-355- 

3  Cornwallis,  vol.  iii.  p.  552  ;  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p.  30.     However  much  the 
reader  may  agree  with  Cornwallis's  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  regret 
that  he  should  have  so  frequently  indulged  in  unnecessary  reflections  on  his 
predecessor's  policy. 
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Cornwallis,  however,  did  not  even  live  to  receive  the  vigorous 
remonstrance  which  his  policy  elicited  from  Lake, 
of  Com-  He  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  sixteen  days 
after  his  views  had  been  reduced  to  writing,  and 
the  government  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  first  member 
of  his  Council,  Sir  George  Barlow.  This  change,  however, 
made  no  alteration  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Barlow, 
though  he  had  held  high  office  under  Wellesley,  loyally  carried 
out  the  orders  which  Cornwallis  had  brought  with  him  from 
sir  John  England.  Gohud  and  Gwalior  were  given  up  to 
fo^dildes  Scindia ;  Holkar  was  assured  in  his  dominions  south 
peace.  of  the  Chumbul ;  the  Company  declined  to  inter- 

fere in  the  affairs  of  any  Native  States  west  of  the  Jumna,  and 
peace  on  these  terms  was  secured  to  British  India.1 

News  of  Cornwallis's  death  and  of  Barlow's  accession  to 
office  reached  England  in  the  troubled  period  which  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  death  of  Pitt.  The  Coalition  Ministry, 
before  it  was  fully  formed,  adopted  a  recommendation  of  the 
Company  and  confirmed  Barlow  in  his  high  office.  But  the 
Cabinet,  when  fully  constituted,  decided  on  reversing  this 
decision.  Some  of  its  members  resented  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  who  was  understood  to  be  opposed  to  Wellesley's 
policy ;  others  of  them  disliked  the  promotion  of  one  of  the 
Company's  servants;  others  again  desired  to  secure  the 
appointment  for  one  of  their  own  friends.  These  various 
reasons  determined  them  to  cancel  Barlow's  appointment  and 
to  confer  the  office  on  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  This  nomina- 
tion aroused  the  heated  opposition  of  the  Directors.  Lauder- 
dale's  opinions  were  calculated  to  excite  the  alarm  of  sober 
merchants.  He  was  a  reformer,  and  reform  in  1806  was 
synonymous  with  rebellion;  he  was  a  free-trader,  and  free 
trade  in  1806  was  the  most  pestilent  heresy.  He  had,  more- 
over, in  the  past,  dared  to  support  Fox's  India  Bill  and  to 
oppose  the  Company's  privileges.  Leadenhall  Street  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  submit  unmoved  to  such  a 
nomination.  It  angrily  resisted  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
1  Afars/iman,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191-197 ;  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  pp.  35-55. 
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dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  Company. 
To  some  extent  its  opposition  was  successful.  The  ministry 
clung  to  its  own  power  of  cancelling  Barlow's  appoint-  j^^  Minto 

ment,  but  it  consented  to  withdraw  an  obnoxious  "j^e 

Governor- 
nomination.     Lauderdale  was  persuaded  to  resign ;  General 

and  Lord  Minto,  whom  the  Coalition  Ministers  had  already 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  accepted  the  office 
and  set  out  for  India.1 

Minto  came  to  India  intent  on  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
non-interference  which  Cornwallis  had  initiated,  and  which 
both  Leadenhall  Street  and  Downing  Street  approved.  And 
in  one  sense  he  was  successful.  Throughout  the  period  of 
his  rule  he  was  engaged  in  no  extensive  military  operations, 
and  his  troops  were  employed  chiefly  in  establishing 

.*~r.  »  •  i  •  His  policy. 

order  in  the  Company  s  territory,  and  not  in  curb- 
ing the  pretensions  of  foreign  princes.2  Yet  if  he  were  not, 
like  Wellesley,  notorious  for  his  wars,  he  was  at  any  rate 
famous  for  his  embassies.  If  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  his 
country  supreme  by  force  of  arms,  he  tried  to  stop  the  advance 
of  its  enemies  by  negotiation.  He  did  not,  like  Napoleon, 
crush  rival  potentates  into  submission;  he  occupied  himself, 
like  William  III.,  in  projecting  alliances. 

Indian  politics  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
Hindostan  and  the  Deccan.     But  the  victories  of  Wellesley 
had  practically  terminated  for  a  time  both  war  and  diplomacy 
in  these  regions.     In  both  of  them  the  Company  enjoyed  a 
preponderating  influence.     The  Mahrattas — the   only  people 
capable  of  disputing  its  empire — were  prostrated  by  the  defeats 
which  they  had  experienced  and  the  increasing  incapacity  of 
their  own  leaders.     Even  Holkar,  whose  cavalry  was  still  for- 
midable, was  earning,  by  drink  and  indulgence,  in- 
sanity and  death.     But  in  the  far  North- West,  where  w«*tc« 
no  British  army  had  yet  appeared,  other  chieftains 
were  gradually  consolidating  their  power.     At  the  beginning  of 

1  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p.  86  et  seq.  ;  Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

2  This  statement  is  made  of  India  itself.     It  perhaps  requires  some  modifica- 
tion in  connection  with  Minto's  expeditions  to  Java  and  Mauritius. 
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the  nineteenth  century,  indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  that  any 
of  the  disorganised  tribes  who  occupied  Central  Asia  could 
venture  on  an  enterprise  which  would  bring  them  ultimately 
into  collision  with  the  armed  strength  of  Britain.  But  there 
was  one  Power,  bent  apparently  on  subduing  the  whole  world, 
whose  ambition  no  British  statesman  could  ignore.  The 
period  of  Minto's  rule  was  precisely  that  in  which  Napoleon 
attained  the  summit  of  his  renown ;  and  an  English  statesman 
who  had  seen  the  greatest  empires  in  Europe  struck  down, 
and  who  was  as  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Central  Asia  as 
modern  statesmen  are  of  the  physical  conditions  of  Central 
Africa  might  be  pardoned  for  imagining  that  the  soldier  who 
had  begun  his  career  by  marching  from  Africa  upon  Asia, 
and  who  had  just  dictated  terms  to  a  continent  at  Tilsit,  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  following  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  and 
in  deciding  the  long  struggle  between  French  and  English  by 
a  decisive  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

A  statesman  occupied  with  such  apprehensions  as  these 
naturally  turned  with  interest  to  the  North-Western  frontier 
of  India.  In  the  country  which  is  watered  by  the  five  great 
rivers  which  join  their  waters  in  the  Indus,  and  which  owes 
its  name  of  Punjab  to  these  streams,  a  few  people,  under  a 
remarkable  leader,  had  established  a  new  religion.  Recognis- 
ing much  that  was  pure  both  in  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
creeds,  their  founder,  Nanuk,  had  succeeded  in  attracting  both 
Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  to  his  faith,  and  in  thus  collecting 
many  u  Sikhs,"  or  disciples.  Toleration  is  as  rare  in  the  East 
as  in  the  West.  The  new  sect,  proscribed  and  persecuted, 
was  forced  to  arm  in  self-defence.  Organised  for  defensive 
purposes,  "the  puritans  of  India"1  soon  found  themselves 
strong  enough  to  pursue  a  policy  of  aggression,  and,  obtaining 
Runjeet  a  capable  leader  in  Runjeet  Singh,  overran  the  Pun- 
Smgh.  ja^  an(j  threatened  the  independence  of  adjacent 

principalities.  Up  to  1806  Runjeet  had  confined  his  opera- 
tions to  the  right  bank  *of  the  Sutlej.  In  1806  he  crossed 

1  The  expression  is  Mr.  Arnold's,  in  History  of  Dalhousie  Administration, 
vol.  i.  p.  344;  cf.  for  the  Sikhs,  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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that  river  and  threatened  to  overrun  the  territory  between  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  Professing  friendship  to  the  English, 
he  linked  his  professions  to  claims  which  threw  Calcutta  into 
alarm.  "The  country  on  this  side  the  Jumna,"  he  wrote, 
"excepting  the  stations  occupied  by  the  English,  is  subject 
to  my  authority.  Let  it  remain  so." l 

The  position  of  Runjeet  Singh  induced  Minto  to  reconsider 
his  policy  of  non-interference.  He  did  not,  indeed,  rush  into 
immediate  war,  but  he  decided  on  sending  a  mission  of  im- 
portance to  the  Sikh  camp.  The  embassy  was  entrusted  to 
Charles  Metcalfe,  a  young  civil  servant  just  commencing  a 
career  which  made  his  name  famous.2  Probably  even  Met- 
calfe would  have  failed  if  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  unaided 
resources.  Troops,  however,  were  moved  up  towards  the 
North-West  to  support  the  ambassador;  and  Met-  Themis- 
calfe,  thus  enabled  to  assume  a  tone  of  authority,  R°"j°..t 
succeeded  in  confining  the  Sikh  leader  to  the  right  Sin§h- 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  and  in  establishing  "perpetual  amity 
between  the  British  Government  and  Runjeet  Singh."  The 
treaty  which  was  thus  concluded  was  memorable  as  the  first 
concluded  by  the  British  in  India  which  was  never  broken. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Runjeet  Singh's  life  the  perpetual 
amity  remained  inviolate,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death  that 
the  alliance  between  Sikhs  and  English  was  interrupted.3 

If  Minto's  diplomatic  efforts  had  been  confined  to  this 
memorable  mission,  he  would  have  been  remembered  as  the 
most  successful  of  Indian  diplomatists.  His  rule,  however, 
is  famous  for  two  other  embassies,  less  successful  in  their 
immediate  results,  and  attended  with  disastrous  consequences 
in  the  remote  future.  The  fear  of  French  invasion,  which 
might  have  been  dispelled  by  a  superficial  study  of  geography, 

1  Wilson,  vol.  i.  pp.  101,  197 ;  Marshman,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

2  For  this  mission,  see  Kaye's  Life  of  Metcalfe,  edition  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  166- 
225  ;  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  2nd  edition,  pp.  138-141 ;  Quarterly 
Review,  .vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  175,  an  article  which  contains  an  admirable  account  of 
the  Sikhs. 

3  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  225;    Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  200;  Malcolm's  Political. 
History  of  India >  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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induced  the  British  to  seek  allies  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Indus.     Two  nations  commanded  the  approaches 

The  mis- 
sion to          to    India.      Persia    controlled    the    mouth    of  the 

Afghanistan.     _        ,  ,        , 

Euphrates  and  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Afghanistan  was  mistress  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  of  the 
difficult  passes  which  debouched  on  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
To  both  Persia  and  Afghanistan  costly  embassies  were  de- 
spatched. Mountstuart  Elphinstone  was  sent  to  Shah  Sooja, 
the  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  He  found  his  task  beset  with 
difficulties.  The  Afghans  naturally  demanded  what  advan- 
tages the  British  had  to  offer  if  the  French  were  excluded 
from  their  country.  This  preliminary  question,  indeed,  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  answer,  might  have  been  followed  by 
another — what  means  had  Shah  Sooja  of  resisting  French 
invasion?  While  Elphinstone  was  in  Afghanistan,  Shah 
Sooja's  armies  were  beaten  in  Cashmere,  and  his  brother, 
Mahrnoud,  seized  Cabul  and  Candahar.1  Shah  Sooja,  who 
had  been  invited  by  the  British  to  aid  them  in  an  improbable 
contingency  against  the  French,  naturally  asked  the  British 
to  aid  him  in  a  certain  danger  against  his  brother.  Minto 
and  his  advisers,  however,  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
meddle  with  a  civil  war  in  a  remote  country.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  ratifying  a  treaty  which  Elphinstone 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Shah  Sooja,  and  which  gave 
the  British  the  right  of  resisting,  at  their  own  cost,  a  French 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Before  the  treaty  had  been  returned 
to  Afghanistan,  Shah  Sooja  was  a  fugitive  from  his  throne. 
But  the  cost  of  an  expensive  mission  might  not  have  been 
entirely  wasted  if  the  British  had  learned — as  they  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  learn — the  folly  of  interference  in  the  concerns 
of  distant  countries  far  removed  from  their  frontiers.2 

There  was  perhaps  a  little  more  justification  for  the  mission 
The  missions  to  Persia.  Years  before,  when  Zemaun  Shah,  Shah 
to  Persia.  Sooja's  brother,  was  marching  through  the  Punjab, 
Wellesley  had  despatched  first  a  native  envoy,  and  then 

*  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  Introduction,  p.  74. 

3  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  226.    Cf.  Wilson's  India,  vol.  i.  p.  208  et  seq. 
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a  young  Englishman,  Malcolm,  to  Teheran,  with  orders  to 
check  the  invader's  advance.1  The  object  of  the  mission 
was  accomplished  by  the  native,  who  easily  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  civil  war  in  Afghanistan,  and  in  thus  compelling 
Zemaun  Shah  to  retrace  his  steps.  Malcolm,  furnished  with 
Oriental  magnificence,  and  ordered  to  indulge  in  an  Oriental 
expenditure,  found  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the  humble 
agent  who  had  preceded  him.2  The  magnificence  of  the 
mission,  however,  and  the  dexterity  and  tact  of  the  ambas- 
sador made  a  profound  impression  on  the  Persian  Court,  and 
Persia  was  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  which,  in  the  words 
of  an  eloquent  Englishman,8  "  French  writers  freely  condemn 
and  English  writers  are  ashamed  to  vindicate,"  and  which 
pledged  Britain  to  aid  Persia  in  every  contingency  against 
France.  In  1813  Persia  had  need  of  help.  Russia,  extend- 
ing her  frontiers,  occupied  vast  tracts  of  Persian  territory  in 
Armenia.  Persia,  recollecting  its  negotiations  with  Wellesley, 
appealed  to  Calcutta  for  assistance.  But,  though  the  British 
had  promised  to  help  Persia  in  the  possible  contingency  of 
a  struggle  with  France  in  Asia,  they  were  not  ready  to  render 
British  help  in  the  campaign  which  Persia  was  undertaking 
against  Russia.  The  refusal  of  assistance  at  once  threw  Persia 
into  the  arms  of  France.  Napoleon,  locked  in  a  death-struggle 
with  Britain,  was  not  likely  to  overlook  a  chance  of  embarrass- 
ing his  antagonist,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  General  Gardanne, 
to  Teheran.4  The  despatch  of  a  French  embassy  to  the 
Persian  Court  created  a  flutter  of  excitement  among  states- 
men both  in  London  and  in  Calcutta.  The  British  Ministry 
decided  on  sending  Sir  Harford  Jones  as  ambassador  to 
the  Persian  Court,  while  Minto,  thinking  that  such  a  mis- 
sion should  emanate  from  the  Indian  Government,  desired 
Malcolm  to  return  to  Teheran.  This  conflict  of  authority 
threatened  at  one  time  to  produce  grave  inconvenience. 

1  Ante,  <p.  79,  and  note.  Watson's  Persia,  pp.  124-128.  No  English 
diplomatist  had  been  employed  in  Persia  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Ibid., 
p.  126.  2  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  no. 

8  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

4  Wilson,  vol.  i.  pp.  204,  222. 
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Ultimately,  however,  the  Company  gave  way,  and  the  Foreign 
Office  retained  the  negotiations  in  its  own  hands.  Jones 
succeeded  in  concluding  an  arrangement  by  which  Britain, 
on  the  one  hand,  undertook  to  defend  Persia  in  certain  con- 
tingencies, and  Persia,  on  the  other,  engaged  in  certain  eventu- 
alities to  assist  Britain.1 

Thus,  during  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  three  Governors- 
General  had  pursued  three  different  descriptions  of  policy. 
Cornwallis  had  devised,  though  he  had  not  always  pursued,  a 
policy  of  strict  non-intervention;  Wellesley,  representing  the 
opposite  pole  of  thought,  had  actively  interfered  in  every  part 
of  India ;  while  Minto,  endeavouring  to  effect  by  negotiation 
what  Wellesley  had  attempted  by  force,  had  sent  missions  to 
distant  nations  and  had  sought  allies  amidst  the  snows  of  the 
Himalayas  or  in  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates.  During  the  same 
period  something  had  been  done  to  fulfil  the  higher  functions 
of  government.  The  Company,  indeed,  angry  with  its  officers 
for  increasing  its  territory  and  neglecting  its  trade,  rarely  con- 
descended to  issue  any  instructions  for  the  better  government 
of  its  dominions.  India  was  popularly  regarded  as  a 

The  internal        .  ....  J 

administra-  place  out  of  which  money  was  to  be  extracted  ;  and, 
with  rare  exceptions,  Englishmen  both  in  England 
and  in  India  were  indifferent  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  natives  of  the  country  passed  their  lives.  The  bad  govern- 
ment of  a  native  ruler  afforded  a  convenient  excuse  for  inter- 
ference or  aggression,  but  the  bad  government  of  the  Company 
itself  attracted  little  or  no  attention. 

1  The  important  article  of  the  treaty  which  is  reprinted  in  Wilson,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  217,  is  as  follows :  "In  case  of  any  European  nation  invading  Persia,  should 
the  Persian  Government  require  the  assistance  of  the  English  Government,  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  shall  comply  with 
the  wish  of  the  Persian  Government,  by  sending  from  India  the  force  required 
with  officers,  ammunition,  and  warlike  stores ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  English 
Government  shall  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of"  (two  hundred  thousand  tomans). 
"  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  said  subsidy  shall  not  be  paid  in  case  the  war 
with  such  European  nation  shall  have  been  produced  by  an  aggression  on  the 
part  of  Persia."  Cf.  vol.  i.  p.  231 ;  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  71,  141, 
147 ;  Watson's  Persia,  p.  182.  The  technical  reader  may  care  for  Malcolm's 
comments  on  the  mission  being  entrusted  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  on  Lord 
Minto's  remonstrance,  Political  History  of  India,  vol  i.  p.  415  seq. 
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Cornwallis,  who  had  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  establish 
a  system  of  non-intervention,  deserves  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  reform  of  abuses.  In  this  as 

.  .  Cornwallis 

in  other  respects,  indeed,  it  is  permissible  to  doubt    asare- 
whether  his  head  was  equal  to  his  heart,  his  ability 
to  his  will.     He  made  grave  mistakes,  from  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  India  still  suffers.     But  he  instituted  many 
reforms  which  place  his  name  in  a  different  category  from  that 
of  all  the  Governors- General  who  preceded  Lord  W.  Bentinck. 

The  reform  for  which  Cornwallis  is  perhaps  chiefly  remem- 
bered was  forced  on  him  by  the  financial  difficulties  to  which 
he  succeeded.  All  Eastern  Governments  derive  much  of  their 
revenue  from  the  land,  and  all  Indian  Governments  had  re- 
served for  their  own  use  a  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  The  ryot,  or  the  cultivator,  in  Bengal  system  of 
held  directly  under  the  State,  and  the  Government 
appointed  a  zemindar,1  or  collector,  to  receive  the  rent.  Such 
was  the  system  which  the  Company  inherited  from  its  Moham- 
medan predecessors,  and  which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  led  to 
endless  abuses.  The  Company,  in  the  first  instance,  selected 
for  the  office  of  zemindar  the  man  who  promised  it  the  best 
terms;  and  the  man  who  bid  the  highest  for  the  place  was 
usually  a  native  prepared  to  exercise  towards  the  ryot  the 
maximum  of  cruelty,  and  to  extend  to  him  the  minimum  of 
sympathy.  Abuse,  however,  usually  brings  with  it  retribution. 
The  unfortunate  ryot,  treated  like  an  Irish  cottier,  acted  as  an 
Irish  cottier  acted  in  the  same  circumstances.  When  he  saw 
that  the  profits  of  improvement  were  swept  into  the  pockets  of 
the  zemindar,  he  ceased  to  improve  his  land.  Whole  districts 
consequently  fell  out  of  cultivation,  whole  peoples  lapsed  into 
miserable  poverty,  and  progress  became  impossible. 

A  change  of  system  was  plainly  necessary.  A  modern 
legislator  would  have  had  little  hesitation  in  deciding  on  the 
shape  which  reform  should  assume.  The  ryot  would  have 

1  Some  of  the  zemindars  had  jurisdiction  over  vast  tracts  of  territory.  The 
zemindaree  of  Burdsvan,  for  instance,  contained  nearly  4000  square  miles. 
Cornwallis,  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 
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been  left  in  occupation  of  his  land;  the  Government  would 
have  appointed  competent  officers  to  determine  the  rent  which 
he  should  pay  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  zemindars  would 
have  become  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose,  or  would 
have  been  required  to  give  place  to  competent  successors. 
Unfortunately,  an  English  nobleman  could  hardly  understand 
a  cottier  proprietary.  The  existence  of  large  proprietors 
seemed  indispensable;  and,  as  no  landowners  were  in  exist- 
ence, Cornwallis  proceeded  to  make  them.  By  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  the  zemindars  in  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  were 
converted  into  proprietors,  or,  as  they  would  be  styled  in 
England,  copyholders,  while  the  ryots  were  turned  into  the 
tenants  of  the  zemindar.  Steps  were,  indeed,  taken  to  protect 
the  ryot  against  extortion.  Some  ryots,  such  as  the  talook- 
dars,1  were  given  a  perpetual  holding  under  the  zemindar  on 
conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  the  zemindar  held 
the  land  under  the  Company.  Others  of  them  received  leases 
The  settle-  at  a  specified  rent,  which  the  zemindar  was,  in  theory, 
unable  to  increase.  But  the  poor  man,  neither  in  the 
East  nor  in  the  West,  stands  on  the  same  level  as  the  rich 
one.  The  leases  in  many  cases  lapsed,  rents  were  arbitrarily 
raised,  and  the  securities  on  which  the  ryot  had  relied  proved 
valueless.  Cornwallis's  settlement  was  thus  attended  with 
two  inconveniences.  It  confined  the  Company  to  an  inelastic 
revenue,  fixed  at  a  period  when  the  produce  of  the  land  had 
been  reduced  by  abuses  to  a  minimum;  it  ignored  the  in- 
terests of  the  teeming  millions  of  India,  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  zemindars.2 

In  England,  however,  statesmen  unacquainted  with  foreign 
systems,  whose  idea  of  property  was  founded  on  the  customs 
of  their  own  country,  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  land- 
owners,3 and  of  the  wisdom  of  Cornwallis's  policy.  Charmed 

1  The  talookdar  is  the  holder  of  a  village  or  a  dependency — a  talook. 
Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  437,  note. 

2  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32,  262 ;  Thornton,  vol.  ii.  p.  522  seq. ;  cf.  Mill's 
Political  Economy,  Book  ii.  oh.  ix.  sec.  4. 

3  Pitt  "shut  himself  up    ten  days  with  Dundas  at  Wimbledon  to  consider 
Cornwallis's  proposal,  which  he  ultimately  approved.    Cornwallis,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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with  the  system  introduced  into  Bengal,  the  authorities  sent 
out  urgent  orders  for  its  extension  to  Madras.  If  zemindars 
could  not  be  found,  zemindars,  they  insisted,  should  be 
created,  and  a  responsible  landowner  should  be  provided  for 
every  acre  of  soil.1  And  this  policy,  thus  urgently  recom- 
mended, might  have  been  universally  adopted,  if  Mum-o 
Wellesley,  in  the  course  of  his  career  of  ambition,  ^""waree*5 
had  not  conquered  Mysore.  It  was  not  possible,  s>stem- 
in  the  ceded  territory,  to  place  all  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  zemindars,  without  ascertaining  whether  zemindars  were 
in  existence,  and  what  sums  they  could  properly  pay.  Some 
officers,  among  whom  was  a  young  lieutenant,  Munro,  were 
instructed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  province  for  the  purpose. 
Munro  satisfied  himself  that  the  ryots  in  many  cases  enjoyed 
proprietary  rights  which  it  would  be  unjust  to  destroy;  and 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  agreeing  with 
Munro,  urged  the  authorities  to  conclude  a  settlement  direct 
with  the  ryots,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  India,  a  ryotwar  settle- 
ment, and  not  to  extend  the  zemindar  system  which  Corn- 
wallis  had  applied  to  Bengal.2 

In  England  most  administrators  were  opposed  to  Munro's 
doctrine.  They  doubted  the  possibility,  or  at  any  rate  the 
economy,  of  making  minute  arrangements  with  millions  of 
cultivators,  and  they  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  place 
some  middle-man  between  the  Government  and  the  ryot. 
But,  though  Munro's  proposals  did  not  find  acceptance  in 
London,  his  inquiries  led  to  the  reconsideration  of  Cornwallis's 
policy.  It  was  seen  that,  both  in  justice  to  the  ryots  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Company,  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
giving  permanence  to  the  zemindar  settlement  ;  and,  instead 
of  insisting  on  its  extension  to  every  part  of  India,  the 
authorities  forbade  its  further  application  in  perpetuity  to 
any  district.3 


1   Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  442.  2  Ibid.,  p. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  410,  448.  The  whole  chapter  in  Wilson  is  well  worth  studying, 
both  by  students  of  Indian  history  and  by  those  who  may  wish  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  land  customs  of  Ireland  and  India.  Cf.  Marshman,  vol. 
ii.  p.  260. 
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Thus  the  chief  reform  for  which  the  Indian  administration 

of  Cornwallis  is  recollected  hardly  retained  its  popularity  for 

twenty  years.     His  second  great  reform  was  in  some 

Cornwallis's  ° 

judicial  respects  more  fortunate.  When  he  reached  India, 
he  found  it  without  any  adequate  judicial  machinery, 
and  with  a  criminal  code  revolting  from  its  brutality.  He 
set  himself  to  provide  competent  civil  courts,  and  to  divest 
the  criminal  law  of  its  most  objectionable  features.  The  first 
object  he  tried  to  accomplish  by  removing  judicial  duties  from 
the  revenue  officers  who  had  previously  discharged  them ;  the 
second  object  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  substituting  imprison- 
ment for  mutilation  as  the  punishment  of  crime.1  It  is,  how- 
ever, no  easy  matter  to  provide  an  adequate  judicial  staff  for 
millions  of  people,  and  Cornwallis's  reforms  broke  down  from 
the  inefficiency  of  his  machinery.  The  new  courts  proved 
unable  to  get  through  the  business  which  was  at  once  attracted 
to  them,  and  in  consequence  justice  was  denied  from  the  sheer 
inability  of  the  judges  to  find  time  to  administer  it.2 

In  one  other  respect,  Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Company.     Though  he  refused 

1  It  is  horrible  to  reflect  that  "for  twenty-five  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Company's  authority  in  Bengal,  the  barbarous  practice  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  of  punishing  prisoners  by  mutilation  was  perpetuated  in  the 
courts  over  which  European  and  Christian  gentlemen  presided,  and  it  was 
distinctly  authorised  by  the  Regulations  of  1787.     It  was  not  till  1791  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  suppressed  this  revolting  custom,  and  enacted  that  the  offender 
should  be  subjected  to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment  where  he  had  formerly 
been  deprived  of  two  limbs,  and  to  seven  years  with  hard  labour  where  the  loss 
of  a  single  limb  had  been  usually  inflicted."    Marshman,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

2  Under  the  old  system,  which  Cornwallis  superseded,  the  collector  in  each 
collectorate  presided  over  the  civil  court,  while  a  native  magistrate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  collector,  presided  over  the  criminal  court.     Cornwallis  thought 
it  objectionable  for  a  revenue  officer  to  be  concerned  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  established  a  graduated  civil  jurisdiction.     In  the  lowest  courts 
native  judges  had  jurisdiction  up  to  fifty  rupees  ;  above  these  were  the  Zillah 
courts,  in  which  a  European  presided,  assisted  by  a  European  registrar,  and  by 
a  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  assessor,  with  power  to  try  all  civil  causes  of  a 
local  nature  ;  from  these  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Provincial  courts,  in  which  three 
covenanted  civil  servants  sat,  with  a  further  appeal  to  the  Sudder  court  in 
Calcutta,  and,  in  cases  where  more  than  50,000  rupees  were  involved,  to  the 
sovereign  in  Council.     Cornwallis  Memoirs,  voL  ii.  pp.  201,  202 ;  Marshman, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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to  use  the  cheap  and  abundant  labour  of  the  Native  races,  he 
did  his  best  to  reform  the  conduct  of  the  English  officials.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  rule,  the  Indian  civil  servant  had 
been  paid  a  low  salary,  and  had  been  left  to  accumu-  Service  of 
late  a  fortune  by  rapacity.  Cornwallis  saw  that  no 
reform  was  possible  so  long  as  the  officers  of  the  Company  were 
encouraged  or  permitted  to  supplement  their  regular  emolu- 
ments by  unauthorised  accumulations.  He  insisted  on  revising 
the  salaries  of  officials.  He  was  resisted  by  the  nabobs,  who 
had  extorted  fortunes  from  the  natives,  and  by  the  Company, 
which  had  not  the  wisdom  to  see  that  servants  engaged  in 
trade  were  more  likely  to  study  their  o\vn  profits  than  their 
masters'  interests.1  His  success  prepared  the  way  for  most 
of  the  other  reforms  which  have  been  accomplished  in  India. 
The  Company's  servants,  adequately  paid  and  excluded  from 
commercial  pursuits,  addressed  themselves  to  the  business  of 
government ;  and  its  officers,  from  being  identified  with  rapine, 
became  the  patterns  of  administrators.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  beneficial  reforms  which  Cornwallis  thus 
instituted  were  easily  completed.  Abuses  have  always  died 
a  lingering  death,  and  the  statement  is  as  true  in  India  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Director  of  the  Company  still 
regarded  his  patronage  as  the  most  valuable  incident  of  his 
position.  His  pay  was  £300  a  year,  but  he  could  realise 
,£25,000  annually  by  the  sale  of  appointments.2  The  law, 
indeed,  compelled  each  member  of  the  Court  to  The  sale 
swear  that  he  would  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  of  offices- 
accept  any  pecuniary  consideration  whatever  on  account  of 
the  appointment  of  any  person  to  any  place  in  the  service 
of  the  Company.3  Oaths  of  this  kind  do  not  seem  to  trouble 
the  easy  consciences  of  those  who  take  them.  The  history 
of  purchase  in  the  army  is  the  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  oath  may  be  systematically  evaded,  and  it  was  perhaps 
too  much  to  expect  that  oaths  which  were  disregarded 

1  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

2  The  statement  is  Marshman's,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
8  33  Geo.  III.  c.  52,  sec.  160. 
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as  a  matter  of  course  by  every  military  man  should  have 
been  scrupulously  observed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Company. 
Appointments  were  notoriously  sold,  and  cadetships  and  writer- 
ships  had  a  regular  price.1  "  The  command  of  the  Company's 
vessels  was  always  reckoned  worth  ";£  10,000  "a  voyage.  .  .  . 
The  China  trade,  of  which  the  Company  still  enjoyed  a  mono- 
poly, was  managed  by  officers  denominated  supercargoes,  who 
lived  like  princes  in  Canton,  and  amassed  ambitious  fortunes 
in  a  few  years."  2 

A  less  satisfactory  result  ensued  from  another  reform  which 

Cornwallis  initiated.     For  the  purposes  of  extorting  his  share 

of  the  produce,  the  zemindar  had  been  compelled  to 

1  he  institu-  .         r 

tionofa        maintain  a  police.     The  change  in  his  position  led 

police  force.  .......... 

to  the  dismissal  of  this  force,  the  only  body  of  men 
capable  of  preserving  order.  Cornwallis  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  want  by  appointing  a  police  superintendent — a  daroga,  to 
use  his  Indian  title — in  every  district.  But  no  means  were 
available  for  the  payment  or  employment  of  an  adequate  body 
of  men.  The  darogas,  entrusted  with  districts  which  were  too 
large  for  any  one  man  to  superintend,  inadequately  paid,  and 
placed  under  no  proper  control,  became  the  tyrants  of  Indian 
life ;  and,  instead  of  busying  themselves  with  repressing  crime, 
wrung  a  provision  for  themselves  from  the  people.3 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  society  in  India 
wore  a  lamentable  aspect.  The  ryot,  the  hereditary  tiller  of 
the  soil,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  zemindar.  The  new  law  courts 
were  hopelessly  hampered  by  the  business  thrown  upon  them. 
The  suitors  in  civil  causes  were  unable  to  secure  a  hearing. 
The  prisoners  in  criminal  suits  were  rotting  in  prison,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  try  them.  The  new  police,  instead  of 
being  the  saviours,  were  the  oppressors  of  society.  In  such 
circumstances  crime  rapidly  extended :  men.  who 

Dacoits.  v       }      . 

pursued  their  ordinary  avocations  m  the  daytime, 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  robbers  or  dacoits,  who  in 

1  The  price  of  a  writership  was  about  ^3500,  that  of  a  cadetship  varied 
from  £150  to  ^500.     Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  496,  note. 

2  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  366.  3  Ibid.,  p.  270. 
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the  middle  of  the  night  attacked  and  plundered  houses,  forcing 
their  inmates  to  reveal  and  surrender  their  property.  The 
dacoits  became  the  terror  of  Bengal,  and  all  improvement 
seemed  impossible  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  continue 
their  outrages.1 

Minto  had  the  merit  of  suppressing  to  a  great  extent  the 
evils  of  dacoitee.  He  appointed  special  magistrates  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  vigour  with  which  these  men  acted,  though 
it  added  a  new  terror  to  Indian  life,  checked  the  prevalence 
of  wrongdoing.2  But  Minto,  like  Cornwallis  before  him,  im- 
perfectly appreciated  one  condition  of  the  problem.  He  did 
not  observe  that  most  of  his  predecessor's  failures  were  due  to 
his  reluctance  to  employ  native  agents.  It  was  his  attempt  to 
govern  India  on  English  ideas,  and  with  English  machinery, 
that  subjected  his  best-devised  schemes  to  disaster.  In  the 
first  place,  the  machinery  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
was  inadequate  for  the  task ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  most 
intelligent  and  the  best-disposed  natives  were  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  a  suitable  career.  This  consideration,  indeed,  brought 
no  disquietude  to  men  who  regarded  India  as  a  possession 
held  for  the  good  of  Britain,  and  who  were  not  disturbed  by 
so  minor  a  consideration  as  the  views  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
good  of  Britain  required  that  the  Indian  people  should  be 
governed  by  British  officers  on  British  principles,  and  the 
people  themselves  had  no  more  right  to  object  to  their  de- 
cisions than  the  elephants  or  the  tigers  who  ranged  in  the 
jungle. 

Thus,  up  to  the  period  at  which  this  History  opens,  some 
few  and  imperfect  reforms  had  been  introduced  into  Indian 
administration,  while  three  Governors- General — Cornwallis, 
Wellesley,  and  Minto — had  identified  themselves  with  three 
different  systems  of  policy.  The  success  which  Minto  had 
achieved,  and  the  moderation  which  he  had  displayed,  ought 
to  have  won  for  him  consideration.  But  the  necessities  of 
politicians  at  home  gave  them  little  disposition  to  attend  to 

1  For  dacoitee,  see  Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  398  ;  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  272 ;  and  cf.  Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  403. 
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the  claims  of  statesmen  abroad.     In  the  political  negotiations 
which  followed  the  death  of  PercevaL  Lord  Moira 

Lord  Moira  .....  . 

made  Gover-  bore  a  distinguished  part.  Moira  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  individuals  who  concentrate  in  their  own 
person  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  the  titles  which  the 
Crown  bestows  on  its  favourites.  He  inherited  from  his  father 
the  earldom  of  Moira ;  he  inherited  from  his  mother  the  ancient 
barony  of  Hastings;  he  married  Lady  Loudoun,  one  of  the 
few  ladies  who  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  a  peerage.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  during  his  parents'  lifetime 
as  Baron  Rawdon.  Much,  however,  as  Moira  owed  to  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  marriage,  he  was  indebted  still  more 
to  the  favour  of  the  Regent.  Basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
Court,  and  breathing  the  vicious  atmosphere  of  Carlton  House, 
he  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  trusted  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  Regent's  friends.  The  Regent  and 
his  brother  thought  him  adapted  for  every  emergency.  He  was 
the  Duke  of  York's  second  in  his  duel  with  Colonel  Lennox ; 
he  conducted  the  negotiation  for  the  education  of  Princess 
Charlotte;1  he  was  authorised  in  1812  to  form  a  ministry;2 
he  was  made  Governor-General  of  India  in  1813.  The  public 
transactions  of  his  Indian  administration  have  been  related  by 
a  dull  though  competent  writer.  A  summary  of  his  administra- 
tion from  his  own  pen  was  published  soon  after  the  termination 
of  his  rule.  His  private  diary,  containing  little  of  public 
interest,  was  edited  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Bute;  and  the 
reverence  with  which  his  family  regarded  him  received  an 
amusing  illustration  in  the  preface  which  she  prefixed  to  it. 
Wherever  Lady  Bute  thinks  it  necessary  to  speak  of  her 
father's  government,  his  office,  or  the  principles  that  guided 
him,  she  commences  the  pronoun  with  the  capital  H,  which 
a  few  authors  employ  when  they  are  referring  either  to  their 
sovereign  or  their  God,  but  which  ordinary  writers  reserve  for 
their  God  alone. 

Moira,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  found  that  the  Company's 

1  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 

2  Yonge's  Liverpool,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 
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dominions  were  threatened  by  a  double  danger.  The  opera- 
tions of  Wellesley  had  left  Central  India,  between  the  Company's 
territories  in  Hindostan  and  the  Nizam's  protected  territory, 
at  the  mercy  of  freebooters;  while  in  Northern  India  the 
Ghoorkas l  had  founded  an  empire  on  the  slopes  of  The 
the  Himalayas.  The  Ghoorkas  had  acquired  their  Gh°°rkas. 
power  by  much  the  same  expedients  as  those  which  the 
British  had  used  in  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan.  They  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  dissensions  of  the  weak  tribes  who 
occupied  Nepaul  and  the  adjoining  districts  to  conquer  a 
territory  which  extended  for  700  miles  from  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej  to  the  banks  of  the  Teesta.2  Formidable  from  their 
martial  proclivities,  they  were  still  more  formidable  from  the 
character  of  the  country.  On  the  north  of  Nepaul  the 
Himalayas  raise  their  snowy  peaks  to  the  highest  elevation 
at  which  land  is  anywhere  found  on  the  surface  of  the  world. 
The  southern  slopes  of  these  mountains  are  fringed  by  a  vast 
and  almost  impenetrable  forest.  A  plain  which  is  a  jungle 
and  a  pasture-ground  known  as  the  Terai  extends  southwards 
from  this  forest,  abundantly  watered  by  the  streams  which 
roll  their  tributary  waters  through  British  territory  to  the 
Ganges. 

The  Terai  is  the  pasture-ground  of  the  Ghoorkas.  Every 
spring  they  drive  their  flocks  into  the  plains  from  the  hills, 
returning  to  the  high  mountain  land  when  the  summer  heats 
make  the  plains  unhealthy.  As  the  pasturage  marched  on 
British  territory,  and  as  each  side  of  the  border-line  was 
equally  suitable  for  their  flocks,  they  frequently  trespassed 
on  the  Company's  dominions.  The  zemindars  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  Company  found  themselves  unable  to 
resist  these  encroachments ;  they  appealed  continually  to 
Calcutta.  The  authorities  of  Bengal,  however,  usually  shut 
their  ears  to  complaints  which  could  not  be  removed  without 

1  The  word  Ghoorka  literally  means  goatherd.  The  Ghoorkas,  when  their 
chief  seized  Nepaul,  gave  the  name  to  its  inhabitants.  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
5  and  6,  note. 

-  Prinsep's  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  55  ;  cf.  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.  The  Teesta 
waters  the  small  principality  of  Sikkim,  between  Nepaul  and  Bhotan. 
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risking  a  difficult  war,  and  the  Ghoorkas  continued  to  pil- 
lage the  British  territory  without  encountering  any  formidable 
opposition.1 

A  border  dispute  of  this  character  is  the  almost  universal 
heritage  of  a  country  with  a  large  extent  of  wild  frontier. 
The  dispute  with  Nepaul  was  rendered  more  acute  by  the 
additions  which  Wellesley  made  to  the  Company's  dominions 
in  1801.  Annexing  half  Oudh,  he  obtained  possession  of 
Goruckpore.  The  man  who  buys  a  lawsuit  is  not  usually 
regarded  as  the  wisest  of  landowners,  but  the  Governor- 
General  who  acquires  a  war  is  apparently  judged  from  a 
different  standpoint.  There  is  no  question  that,  in  obtain- 
ing Goruckpore,  Wellesley  made  war  with  Nepaul  ultimately 
certain.  The  territory  which  he  had  acquired  nominally  in- 
cluded the  district  of  Bootwul,  which  had  been  overrun, 
however,  and  practically  conquered  a  few  years  before  by 
the  Ghoorkas.  The  British  thus  succeeded  to  the  de  jure 
rights  of  the  Oudh  Emperor ;  the  Ghoorkas  could  allege  the 
de  facto  rights  which  had  their  origin  in  their  swords. 

In  the  short  government  of  Sir  G.  Barlow  an  effort  was 
made  to  compromise  the  quarrel.  The  Governor-General 
offered  to  cede  the  adjoining  district  of  Sheoraj,  to  which  the 
title  was  also  in  dispute,  as  a  consideration  for  the  evacuation 
of  Bootwul.  The  Ghoorkas  refused  this  offer ;  the  Governor- 
General's  attention  was  directed  to  other  matters ;  and  for  half 
a  dozen  years  nothing  further  was  done  in  the  matter.  In 
1811  fresh  disturbances,  in  which  blood  was  shed,  occurred 
on  the  frontier.  Minto  never  acted  hastily,  and  he  sent  an 
officer  from  Lucknow  with  instructions  to  arrange  the  dispute. 
Major  Bradshaw,  the  commissioner  who  was  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  ascertained  that  Sheoraj  had  been  seized  by  the 
Ghcorkas  sixteen  years  before  Goruckpore  had  become  British 
territory.2  His  report  would  have  justified  Minto  in  renew- 
ing Barlow's  proposal.  Notwithstanding  the  report,  however, 
Minto,  instead  of  offering  to  exchange  Sheoraj  and  Bootwul, 
insisted  on  the  cession  of  both  districts.  The  Ghoorkas 
1  See  Prinsep's  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  54  seq .  2  Ibid. ,  p.  73. 
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naturally  refused  terms  which  were  far  more  unfavourable 
than  those  on  which  Barlow  had  previously  offered  to  com- 
promise the  dispute.  Moira,  succeeding  Minto  at  TheNe- 
the  moment  of  the  refusal,  turned  his  predecessor's  p*"1656  war- 
demand  into  an  ultimatum.  The  Ghoorkas  met,  and  resolved 
to  maintain  their  position  by  force;1  the  British  seized  the 
disputed  territory ;  the  Ghoorkas  attacked  the  British  stations, 
and  in  October  1814  the  Nepaulese  war  began.2 

The  war  which  was  thus  undertaken  did  not  prove  the 
bloodless  parade  which  perhaps  some  of  its  originators  con- 
templated. For  its  conduct  as  well  as  its  inception  Moira 
was  responsible.  He  had  persuaded  the  Government  at  home 
to  entrust  him  with  the  command-in-chief  in  India  as  well  as 
with  the  Governor-Generalship.  He  determined  to  throw  four 
armies  on  Nepaul ;  one,  under  General  Marley,  was  instructed 
to  march  upon  Katmandoo,  the  capital ;  another,  under 
General  Wood,  was  ordered  to  clear  the  Terai ;  a  third,  under 
Colonel  Ochterlony,  was  directed  to  enter  Nepaul  on  the 
extreme  north-west;  while  a  fourth,  under  General  Gillespie, 
was  told  to  enter  Nepaul  on  the  west,  near  the  head-waters 
of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  Gillespie's  division  was  the 
first  engaged,  and  suffered  a  rare  disaster.  The  Ghoorkas,  he 
found,  had  occupied  a  small  fortress,  called  Kalunga,  a  short 
distance  from  the  frontier.  On  the  3ist  of  October,  Gillespie 
determined  to  carry  this  fort  by  assault.  The  men,  The  repuise 
received  with  an  unexpectedly  heavy  fire,  wavered.  at  Kalu"ga- 
Gillespie  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  was  shot  dead  as 
he  was  urging  them  forward.3  His  death  discouraged  the 
troops,  who  hastily  retired ;  and  Colonel  Mawbey,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  declined  to  renew  the  attack  till  he 

1  Prinsep's  Transactions,  Appendix,  vol.  i.  p.  457,  where  the  written  opinions 
of  the  Ghoorka  chiefs  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  war  are  given. 

2  In  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war,  the  narrative  has  been  purposely 
confined  to  the  chief  dispute.     For  this  and  the  simultaneous  complications 
on  the  Sarun  frontier,  see  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  pp.  54-80 ;  and  cf.  Thornton,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  251-270  ;    Wilson,  voL  ii.  pp.  4-20. 

3  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  89.     Cf.  for  the  narrative  in  the  text,  Thornton,  vol.  iv. 
271 ;    Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  24 ;  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  292.     For  Lord  Moira's 
private  reflections  on  this  event,  see  his  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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was  reinforced  by  heavy  artillery  from  Delhi.  A  whole  month 
was  thus  lost;  and  unfortunately  the  second  attack  proved 
in  the  first  instance  no  more  successful  than  the  first.  The 
battery  which  arrived  from  Delhi  brought  down  a  part  of  the 
wall,  but  the  breach  proved  impracticable,  and  the  men  were 
again  repulsed  with  loss.  Then,  and  then  only,  the  place  was 
shelled  ;  a  searching  shell  fire  made  it  untenable,  and  it  was 
evacuated.  But  the  paltry  fortress  had  delayed  an  army  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  the  losses  of  the  troops  exceeded  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  enemy's  garrison. 

This  unfortunate  commencement  of  a  little  war  convinced 
the  Governor-General  that  more  vigorous  measures  than  he 
had  hitherto  contemplated  were  necessary  to  ensure  success. 
Mawbey's  division  was  reinforced,  its  command  was  entrusted 
and  at  to  General  Martindell,  and  it  was  moved  on  Jyetuck, 

jyetuck.  a  mountain  fortress.  At  Jyetuck,  however,  the  divi- 
sion experienced  a  similar  disaster  to  that  which  it  had  already 
encountered  at  Kalunga.  Attempting  to  carry  the  place  by 
assault,  it  was  driven  back  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  its  retreat 
was  soon  converted  into  flight.1 

Unfortunately,  moreover,  the  failure  which  had  been  ex- 
perienced by  this  division  was  accompanied  by  other  reverses. 
Wood,  in  December,  entering  the  Terai,  found  himself  in 
Other  front  of  a  stockade  held  by  a  party  of  the  enemy, 

reverses.  jje  was  repUiseci  with  loss  in  an  effort  to  take  it, 
and  remained  for  the  next  three  months  unable,  or  fancying 
that  he  was  unable,  to  move.2  Shortly  after  Wood's  disaster 
the  outposts  of  Marley's  army  were  attacked  by  the  Ghoorkas, 
and  defeated,  with  a  serious  loss  of  men,  stores,  and  guns; 
and  Marley,  like  Wood,  felt  himself  forced  by  the  defeat  to 
suspend  offensive  operations.  He  was  superseded,  and  General 
George  Wood  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  division. 
Marley  had  been  made  inactive  by  a  repulse ;  George  Wood 
thought  it  necessary  to  remain  inactive  on  account  of  the 

1  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  pp.  97-104. 

3  Wood,  according  to  Prinsep,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the 
stockade  if  he  had  boldly  continued  the  attack  which  his  subordinates  had 
begun  ;  vol.  i.  p.  116. 
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weather,  and  the  early  months  of  1815  wore  away  without  any 
attempt  to  repair  the  disasters  of  1814. 

These  events  made  a  profound  impression  throughout  India. 
The  British  had  chosen  their  own  ground,  had  made  their 
own  arrangements,  and  had  been  worsted  all  along  the  line. 
Native  princes,  jealous  of  their  power,  hoped  that  the  sun  of 
the  Company  was  setting  in  the  horizon,  and  that  the  time 
was  coming  for  driving  the  British  out  of  India.  One  of  the 
ablest  of  the  younger  servants  of  the  Company  shared  these 
views,  and  thought  that  the  "beginning  of  the  end  had 
arrived,"  and  that  "  the  Indian  Empire  would  soon  be  shaken 
to  the  base." l  Moira  himself  was  dismayed  by  the  news  of 
disaster  after  disaster.  The  war  was  his  war,  undertaken 
on  his  own  responsibility,  against  the  advice  of  his  ordinary 
counsellors.  The  success  would  have  been  his  success ;  the 
failure  was  his  failure ;  and,  when  three  out  of  four  British 
armies  were  foiled  by  mere  handfuls  of  mountaineers,  the 
failure  seemed  very  great,  the  responsibility  very  grave. 

Happily  for  Britain  and  for  Moira,  Ochterlony,  on  the  ex- 
treme north-west,  had  avoided  the  errors  of  his  brother  com- 
manders. He  disapproved  the  war,  he  disapproved  still  more 
strongly  the  instructions  which  he  received  from  Moira  to  stir 
up  insurrection  against  the  Ghoorka  Government,2  but  his 
opinions  as  a  statesman  did  not  prevent  his  doing  Retrieved  by 
his  duty  as  a  soldier.  He  moved  with  caution ;  he  Ochterlony- 
made  roads  through  the  Terai  as  he  advanced ;  he  carried  the 
fort  of  Nalagurh,  where  the  Ghoorkas  had  established  an  out- 
post, in  the  autumn  ;  he  turned  and  stormed  the  position  of 
Ramgurh  in  February ;  he  fought  a  successful  action  with  the 
enemy  at  Deothul  in  April;  and  forced  Ummer  Sing,  the 
Ghoorka  chieftain,  to  capitulate  in  May.8 

These  successes  partly  retrieved  the  disasters  which  had 
been  sustained  by  the  other  armies,  and  they  were  the  more 
significant  because  an  irregular  force  of  Rohillas,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Gardner,  subsequently  reinforced  by  a 

1  Kaye's  Metcalfe,  vol.  i.  p.  282.  2  Ibid.,  note. 

3  Prins.'f,  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  113,  163,  171. 
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regular  contingent  under  Colonel  Nicolls,  concurrently  ob- 
tained great  advantages  in  Kumaon.1  Gardner  and  Nicolls 
forced  the  Ghoorkas  to  cede  the  province ;  Ochterlony's 
operations  compelled  them  to  surrender  the  whole  of  their 
territory  to  the  west  of  it;  and  these  concessions  naturally 
induced  them  to  desire  a  termination  of  the  war. 

The  nation,  however,  which  once  appeals  to  arms  cannot 
always  lay  them  down  on  conditions  which  it  is  willing  to 
accept.  The  Ghoorkas,  in  the  hour  of  their  defeat,  found  to 
their  dismay  that  the  British  not  only  required  them  to  cede 
the  country  which  had  been  conquered  from  them,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Terai  which  British  armies  had  failed  to  penetrate. 
Months  passed  before  they  consented  to  agree  to  conditions 
which  drove  them  from  the  pasture-lands  on  which  their  exist- 
ence almost  depended.  At  last  a  treaty  containing  the  humili- 
ating terms  was  signed  at  Segoulee.  But  after  its  signature 
the  war  party  at  the  Ghoorka  Court  again  obtained  the  upper 
hand  and  refused  to  ratify  it.  Moira  at  once  gave  orders  for 
the  renewal  of  the  war.  In  February  1816  Ochterlony  defeated 
the  enemy  at  Mukwanpore  j  almost  at  the  same  time  Colonel 
Kelly  won  a  second  victory  at  Hurrehurpore ;  and  the  Ghoorka 
chieftain,  alarmed  at  these  disasters,  and  perceiving  that  further 
resistance  was  hopeless,  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.2 

Throughout  these  transactions  Moira  gained  little  credit. 
His  critics  thought  that  he  had  displayed  a  reckless  anxiety  to 
embark  on  war,  and  a  nervous  desire  to  conclude  peace  when 
difficulties  arose.3  Yet,  if  the  war  could  be  justified  at  all, 

1  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  pp.  143-157. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  pp.  188-206,  473.     I  have  followed  Prinsep  throughout  the 
narrative.     But  his  account  may  be  usefully  compared  with  Thornton,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  271-345 ;  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-83  ;  Marshman,  voL  ii.  pp.  286-300.     The 
frontier  was  subsequently  modified  with  Moira's  consent,  and  so  much  of  the 
Terai  as  was  not  required  to  make  the  frontier  line  even  was  surrendered  to 
the  Ghoorkas.    Prinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

3  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Moira  desired  to  cede  to  the  Nepaulese 
some  of  the  surrendered  lands  on  account  of  which  the  war  had  been  continued. 
See  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.     It  is  a  striking  proof  of  Moira's  self-sufficiency, 
that  on  the  ist  February  1814— a  little  more  than  four  months  after  he  had  arrived 
in  Calcutta — he  declared  that  he  had  "amicably  settled"  the  dispute  with 
Nepaul ;  and  that,  in  June,  when  he  thought  war  inevitable,  he  wrote  :  ' '  When 
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there  was  no  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  which 
had  been  secured  by  it.  An  irritating  dispute  had  been  termi- 
nated, the  quiet  of  the  frontier  had  been  secured,  the  Ghoorkas 
had  received  a  lesson  which  ensured  their  future  submission. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  Government  of  India  had 
obtained  a  station  in  the  hills,  where  it  was  ultimately  to  find 
a  healthy  retreat  from  the  pestilential  summer  heats  of  Cal- 
cutta; while  the  thick  jungles  of  the  Terai — which  had  baffled 
the  columns  of  the  British  army — were  to  become  the  favourite 
hunting-grounds  of  British  sportsmen.  These  various  results 
had,  moreover,  been  achieved  at  a  trifling  expense.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  war  Moira  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  two 
sums,  a  loan  of  ^"2,000,000  from  the  Nawab  of  Oudh.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Nawab  was  induced  to  accept  a  portion 
of  the  land  conquered  from  the  Ghoorkas  as  a  full  discharge 
for  one-half  the  money  which  he  had  thus  advanced.  This 
arrangement  enabled  Moira  to  declare  that  the  war  which  he 
had  successfully  waged  had  not  cost  the  Company  a  shilling.1 
Statesmen  of  ambition  who  enter  the  service  of  companies  of 
merchants  are  perhaps  wise  in  satisfying  their  employers  that 
the  wars  on  which  they  embark  involve  no  expense.  Moira 
had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  Before  he  had  concluded  the 
Nepaul  campaign  he  was  already  meditating  fresh  wars  and 
fresh  conquests,  which  were  destined  almost  to  double  the 
territory  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  British  in  India. 

When  Moira  reached  India,  the  Company  occupied  in 
Hindostan  the  whole  basin  of  the  Ganges  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Jumna  to  Chittagong,  except  the  principality 
of  Oudh;  it  occupied  in  the  Deccan  the  whole  coast  of 
Southern  India  from  Goa  to  the  Kistna,  except  the  princi- 
palities of  Mysore  and  Travancore.  In  addition  to  these 

the  cold  season  arrives,  the  Nepaulese  will  be  brought  to  account."  Diary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  72.  In  the  Summary  Lord  Hastings  glibly  passes  over  the  disasters 
of  the  war  in  a  single  sentence  :  "  Particular  details  of  the  war  in  Nepaul 
would  be  superfluous."  See  the  reprint  in  the  Pamphleteer,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  293. 

1  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  pp.  225-228 ;  Private  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  121 ;  cf.  Wilson, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  111-118 ;  and  Lord  Hastings'  own  account  in  Pamphleteer,  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  293  ;  Dacoitee  in  Excehis,  p.  64, 
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great  possessions,  it  held  the  whole  coast  of  Eastern  India; 
while  the  Nizam  at  Hyderabad,  the  nominal  ruler  of  a  vast 
territory,  was  in  strict  dependence  on  the  British.  But  in 
Central  Central  India  the  country  which  Wellesley  had  left 
India.  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahrattas  was  governed  by 

a  great  many  semi-independent  Powers.  The  Raja  of  Sattara 
was  still  overshadowed  by  the  Peishwa  whom  the  treaty  of 
Bassein  had  restored  to  Poona ;  the  Guicwar  of  Baroda  was 
still  the  ruler  of  Gujerat ;  the  Raja  of  Berar  was  still  seated 
at  Ghazpore ;  while  Scindia  in  Gwalior  and  Holkar  in  Malwa 
were  still  independent  and  powerful  sovereigns.  In  addition 
to  these,  other  smaller  states  at  Bhurtpore,  Jyepore,  Bhopal, 
and  elsewhere  occupied  tracts  of  Central  India,  War,  indeed, 
had  reduced  the  actual  strength  of  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  the 
other  Mahratta  princes,  but  it  had  left  a  new  chain  of  diffi- 
culties behind  it.  The  irregular  cavalry  which  these  princes 
had  employed,  released  from  their  allegiance,  retained  their 
organisation.  Living  on  plunder,  these  men — Pin- 

The  Patans        ,  °  ,  *u 

and  Pin-  darees  and  Patans,  as  they  were  called — swept  over 
the  plains  of  Central  India,  wasted  the  territories 
of  Native  princes,  and  insulted  the  Company's  dominions. 
The  petty  states  were  too  weak  to  stop  their  inroads;  the 
larger  states  tolerated  their  encroachments,  because  they  re- 
garded them  as  possible  auxiliaries  in  time  of  need.  The 
servants  of  the  Company  declared  that  neither  peace  nor 
prosperity  could  exist  so  long  as  these  outrages  were  suffered 
to  continue. 

Yet  even  Moira,  or  Hastings,  as  he  had  now  become,  for  a 
Marquis's  coronet  had  rewarded  the  conqueror  of  the  Terai, 
hesitated  to  draw  the  sword.  Both  in  London  and  in  Calcutta 
his  employers  and  his  counsellors  favoured  a  policy  of  peace, 
and  war  might  not  have  occurred  if,  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
Charles  UP  tne  Ganges,  the  Governor-General  had  not  been 
Metcaife.  thrown  into  contact  with  a  young  man  who,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  appointed  Resident  at  Delhi,  and 
who  was  already  exercising  a  great  influence  on  Indian  affairs. 
Charles  Metcaife,  the  son  of  one  of  the  Company's  Directors, 
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was  removed  from  Eton,  before  his  education  was  complete, 
to  make  his  fortune  in  a  writership.  He  reached  India  on  the 
first  day  of  the  nineteenth  century,  before  he  had  completed 
his  sixteenth  year;  he  remained  in  India  for  thirty-seven  years. 
His  character  was  thus  formed  and  the  best  years  of  his  mature 
life  were  passed  in  an  Indian  atmosphere,  and  he  naturally  re- 
garded Indian  politics  from  what  an  English  statesman  would 
be  inclined  to  call  an  Indian  standpoint. 

A  lad  of  sixteen  would  probably,  in  any  circumstances,  have 
admired  the  policy  which  was  fashionable  in  India  when 
Metcalfe  reached  it.  The  Governor-General  was  conquering 
kingdoms  and  dictating  terms  to  emperors.  But  Metcalfe 
had  additional  reasons  for  being  fascinated  by  Wellesley's 
system.  He  received  personal  kindness  from  the  Governor- 
General,  and  his  first  distinction  was  due  to  opportunities 
which  Wellesley  created  for  him.  It  was  natural  for  him  to 
count  himself  among  Wellesley's  admirers,  and  to  disapprove 
the  languid  policy  of  Wellesley's  successors.  He  saw  in 
Hastings  a  statesman  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  that 
of  Cornwallis  and  Minto.  Hastings  listened  with  evident 
approval  to  the  bold  advice  of  the  Delhi  Resident,  and 
Metcalfe,  thus  encouraged,  embodied  in  an  important  paper 
a  system  of  policy  for  Central  India. 

Metcalfe  knew  that  neither  order  nor  improvement  was 
possible  so  long  as  Pindarees  and  Patans  were  at  liberty  to 
swoop  down  at  their  will  on  defenceless  populations.  HJs 
He  saw  that  these  bands  of  plunderers  would  be 
powerless  if  they  were  deprived  of  the  active  support  or  pas- 
sive connivance  of  the  larger  Mahratta  Powers,  and  he  conse- 
quently concluded  that  the  true  way  of  restoring  order  was  to 
annihilate  the  great  military  states  of  Central  India.1  Even 
Wellesley  had  never  conceived  a  more  imperial  policy.  If, 
indeed,  Scindia,  Holkar,  and  Berar  would  boldly  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Company,  and  use  all  their  strength 
in  aiding  it  to  crush  the  Pindarees,  Metcalfe  thought  that  they 
might  still  be  left  a  little  longer  in  their  independence.  If  they 

1  Kaye's  Life  of  Metcalfe,  vol.  i.  p.  313  et  seq, 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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were  either  hostile  or  neutral  in  the  contest  which  Metcalfe 
desired,  they  should  be  treated  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  and  cut 
down  as  mere  cumberers  of  the  ground. 

Such  was  the  policy  which  Metcalfe  openly  advocated  and 
which  Hastings  secretly  approved.  A  Governor- General  of 
India  exercises,  even  now,  a  power  which  is  enjoyed  by  few 
men.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  was 
free  from  the  curbing  influence  which  the  telegraph  has  since 
supplied.  Yet  even  Hastings  found  himself  powerless  to  carry 
out  the  policy  which  Metcalfe  had  persuaded  him  to 
bidden  from  adopt.  Two  members  of  his  Council  declined  to 

England.  ,        ,  . 

embark  on  a  new  war.  1  he  Company  sent  out 
"positive  instructions  against  interference,"  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol supported  the  Company,  and  Canning,  who  rejoined  the 
ministry  in  1816,  and  acceded  to  that  office,  refused  "to  incur 
the  risk  of  a  general  war  for  the  uncertain  purpose  of  extir- 
pating the  Pindarees."1 

Hastings  did  not  venture  on  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
orders  which  he  received  from  home  and  the  decision  of  his 
own  Council.  But  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  Pindarees  at 

length  modified  the  views  of  his  employers.     Early 

The  Pin-  r      ' 

darees'raid  in  1816  a  band  of  these  bold  plunderers,  under 
their  chief  leader,  Cheetoo,  crossed  the  Nerbudda, 
swept  through  the  Nizam's  territories,  carried  blood  and  fire 
into  the  Company's  dominions  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  brought  away  booty  which  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
,£1 00,000. 2  A  few  days  after  he  had  enjoined  a  policy  of 
peace,  Canning  received  an  account  of  the  particulars  of  this 
raid.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  prevent  war,  he  could  not  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  forbidding  the  punishment 
of  marauders.  He  sent  a  supplementary  despatch  to  Hastings, 
authorising  him  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  British 
territory.  He  even  sanctioned,  in  certain  contingencies,  hos- 

1  Metcalfe,  vol.  i.  p.  325 ;  and  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

2  See  the  account  of  the  raid  in  Hastings'  Private  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ; 
and  cf.  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  312 ;  Prinsep,  vol.  i.  pp.  328-334. 
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tilities  with  Scindia  and  Holkar,  if  these  Powers,  openly  or 
secretly,  supported  the  Pindarees.1 

Canning's  despatch  removed  the  prohibition  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  the  Governor-General.  He  commenced 
the  war.  But  war  with  the  Pindarees  alone  was 
only  one  part  of  the  policy  which  Metcalfe  had  Mahratta 
framed  and  which  Hastings  had  approved.  It  had 
been  the  essence  of  Metcalfe's  proposal  that  the  Company 
should  be  the  centre  of  a  defensive  league,  and  that  any  state 
which  was  not  a  member  of  the  league  should  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy.  An  opportunity  occurred  in  1816 — before 
Canning's  despatch  arrived — for  giving  part  effect  to  this 
policy.  Raghojee  Bhonsla,  the  Raja  of  Berar,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  son,  Persajee  Bhonsla,  who  was  both  physically 
and  mentally  weak.  The  real  power  of  the  state  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Raghojee's  nephew,  Appa  Sahib,  and  the  latter 
thought  an  alliance  with  the  Company  the  best  means  of 
securing  his  own  position.  Hastings  readily  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  chieftain  who  commanded  the  fords  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  and  imagined  that  the  treaty  which  he  thus  signed 
would  clip  the  wings  of  the  Pindaree  horse.2  An  arrangement 
was  at  the  same  time  made  with  the  Raja  of  Bhopal,  whose 
territory  abutted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  while 
Scindia,  in  strict  accordance  with  Metcalfe's  policy,  was  re- 
quired to  join  the  league.3 

Thus,  almost  in  defiance  of  the  orders  of  authority  at  home, 
or  at  any  rate  without  its  express  sanction,  the  great  Mahratta 
Powers  of  Central  India  had,  in  accordance  with  Metcalfe's 
proposal,  been  ranged  in  a  defensive  alliance  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Governor-General.4  Hastings'  admirers  have 
usually  regarded  the  league  which  was  thus  formed  as  the 
crowning  achievement  of  his  career.  Yet  the  league,  such 
as  it  was,  hardly  survived  the  interval  of  preparation  for  the 

1  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  205 ;  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

2  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  167 ;  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
8   Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  208  ;  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

4  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  p.  209 ;  cf.  Hastings'  Private  Journal,  voL  ii.  p.  162  J 
Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p.  380. 
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war.  In  October  1817  Hastings  was  ready  to  take  the  field, 
and  he  then  found  that  he  had  to  count  with  his  allies  as  open 
enemies.  Appa  Sahib,  murdering  his  weak  nephew.  Persajee, 
threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  Pindarees,  and  attacked 
the  British  Resident  at  his  Court,  and  the  small  force  at  the 
Resident's  disposal.1  Scindia  was  detected  in  carrying  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Nepaul,  in  which  he  urged  the 
Ghoorkas  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  British,2 
and  nothing  but  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  pre- 
vented the  Pindaree  war  from  becoming  a  universal  Mahratta 
rising. 

And  at  one  moment  the  rising  seemed  likely  to  try  the 
capacity  of  the  British  to  the  uttermost  The  Mahrattas  still 
recognised  that  they  owed  a  shadowy  allegiance  to  the  Raja 
of  Sattara.  But  in  the  time  of  Hastings,  as  in  the  time  of 
Wellesley,  the  power  of  the  Sattara  Raja  was  overshadowed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Peishwa  whom  British  bayonets  had 
restored  to  Poona.  Bajee  Rao,  the  Peishwa,  was  one  of  those 
weak,  cunning,  cruel  men  of  whom  Indian  history  furnishes 
so  many  examples.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  Trimbuk 
or  Trimbukjee,  a  servant  who  had  ministered  to  his  pleasures 
and  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  The  Peishwa  had  inherited 
a  dispute  with  the  Guicwar  of  Baroda.  The  Guicwar  sent 
an  agent  to  Poona  to  arrange  its  settlement,  and  the  agent, 
before  he  set  out  on  his  mission,  required  and  received  a 
guarantee  from  the  British  of  his  personal  safety.  But  the 
assassin's  knife  has  no  respect  for  guarantees.  The  envoy 
was  murdered,  and  the  British  Government,  which  had  guaran- 
teed his  safety,  and  which  traced  his  death  to  Trimbukjee's 
influence,  demanded  the  minister's  arrest 

Bajee  Rao  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  British  demand, 
and  Trimbukjee  was  confined  in  a  fort  near  Bom- 

The  war  ,.._ 

with  the        bay  and  guarded  by  Europeans.     He  had  the  dex- 

Peishwa.  .          ,  „          .  . 

terity,  however,  to  effect  his  escape  and  to  main- 
tain himself  in  concealment  near  his  master.     His  influence 

1  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 

a  Hastings'  Private  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 
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was  thenceforward  naturally  directed  against  the  Power  which 
had  demanded  his  imprisonment ;  he  busied  himself  to  effect 
a  confederacy  of  the  Mahratta  states,  and  he  surrounded  him- 
self in  the  meanwhile  with  a  body  of  insurgents  who  were 
nominally  in  arms  against  the  Peishwa,  but  who  were  suspected 
of  leaning  in  the  Peishwa's  interests  against  British  influence. 
The  insurrection  was  quelled  by  a  mixed  British  and  Native 
force  in  April  1817;  and  the  Resident  at  Poona,  holding  the 
Peishwa  responsible  for  the  revolt,  insisted  that  its  suppression 
should  be  followed  by  a  surrender  of  fortresses  and  a  revision 
of  the  treaty  of  Bassein.  The  Peishwa  was  required  to 
recognise  the  dissolution  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy;  to 
renounce,  in  return  for  a  fixed  payment,  all  claims  on  the 
Guicwar  of  Baroda ;  to  cede  to  the  Company  territory  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  subsidiary  force  which  the  treaty 
of  Bassein  had  stipulated  should  be  provided  at  the  Peishwa's 
cost ;  to  cede  in  addition  other  territories  both  in  the  Deccan 
and  in  Hindostan,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  hold  no  com- 
munication with  foreign  Powers  except  through  the  British 
Resident.1 

These  terms  virtually  reduced  the  Peishwa  to  dependence 
on  the  Company.  As  such  they  were  only  accepted  on  com- 
pulsion ;  and,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  Peishwa  ventured 
on  again  risking  an  appeal  to  arms.  Towards  the  end  of 
October  1817,  the  threatening  aspect  of  Bajee  Rao's  battalions 
forced  the  Resident  to  leave  the  Residency,  and  to  retire 
to  a  small  fort  in  a  village  named  Kirkee,  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  His  withdrawal  led  to  the  immediate  plunder 
and  burning  of  his  house.  But  Bajee  Rao's  battalions,  though 
they  surged  round  the  little  company  of  British  at  Kirkee, 
did  not  venture  on  assailing  the  position.  In  the  beginning 
of  October  a  large  British  force,  arriving  at  Poona,  attacked 
and  carried  the  Mahratta  position.  Poona  itself  was  taken, 
and  Bajee  Rao  forced  to  fly  for  his  life  from  his  capital.2 

1  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212-226;  cf.  Malcolm,  Political  History  of  India,  voL 
i.  p.  480. 

2  Prinsep,  vol.  ii.  p.  47  seq. ;   Wilson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-243  ;   Thornton,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  427-441. 
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The  battle  which  was  thus  fought  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  Peishwa.  But  the  Peishwa  was  not  merely  sovereign  of 
Poona.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation  which  attached  to  him 
as  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  Powers.  Defeat  at  Poona  made 
Appa  Sahib  itsetf  fe^  m  Berar.  Throughout  October,  Appa 
defeated.  Sahib  had  been  collecting  troops  and  preparing 
for  hostilities.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  ventured  an 
attack  on  the  British  Residency.  The  small  force  at  the 
Resident's  disposal  was  withdrawn  to  Seeta-buldee,  a  hill 
which  overlooks  Nagpore.  On  this  position  1400  of  the 
Company's  troops  were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  20,000  men. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  British  soldiers  fought  at  such  tremendous 
odds.  But  never  did  British  courage  and  discipline  achieve 
a  more  decisive  victory.  Appa  Sahib,  foiled  in  his  purpose, 
was  forced  to  negotiate.  Nagpore  itself  was  subsequently 
carried  by  the  British  army,  and  the  Raja  of  Berar  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  his  conquerors.1 

There  was,  however,  one  other  Power  which  was  still  for- 
midable. It  has  been  already  stated  in  this  chapter,  that  the 
Holkar  who  had  inflicted  defeat  on  Monson,  and  who  had 
braved  the  battalions  of  Lake,  had  sunk  into  insanity  and  the 
grave  from  the  intemperance  in  which  he  had  indulged.  The 
reins  of  government  at  his  death  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
woman  who  occupies  in  the  life  of  Holkar  the  position  which 
Bath-sheba  filled  in  the  life  of  David.2  This  woman,  Toolsye 
Tooisye  Bhye,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  both  beauty 
Bhve-  and  brains.  As  she  had  no  child  of  her  own,  she 

adopted  a  son  of  Holkar's  by  another  woman,  and  carried 
on  the  government  in  the  name  of  this  boy.  She  had  no 
easy  task  to  perform.  On  the  one  hand,  her  people,  recol- 
lecting the  successes  which  they  had  achieved  in  1804,  were 
clamorous  for  war;  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  the  wisdom 
to  perceive  that  war  with  the  Company  must  eventually  end 
in  the  victory  of  the  British.  As  her  views  inclined  to  peace, 

1  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  pp.  467-480. 

2  To  Holkar's  credit,  however,  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  his  Uriah  was  only 
thrown  into  prison,  and  released  on  the  entreaty  of  his  Bath-sheba. 
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Malcolm,  who  was,  at  that  time,  in  command  of  a  division 
of  the  army  operating  against  the  Mahrattas,  was  instructed 
to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  her.  But  the  conference  ended 
in  one  of  those  acts  of  violence  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  history  of  the  East  The  war  party  seized  Too]s  e 
Toolsye  Bhye  and  put  her  to  death.  Her  murder  Bhy<= 

*  *  ...  murdered, 

was  the  almost  immediate  signal  for  hostilities.     The 
British   and   Mahratta   forces   were    encamped  near    Mahid- 
pore  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river  Seepra.     On  the  zoth  of 
December,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  the  British  commander,  crossed 
the  river  and  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  enemy.     The 
power  of  Holkar  was  shattered  by  the  battle ;  the  Mahrattas 
were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  consent  to  terms  and  Holkar 
which  placed  them  in   strict   dependence   on   the  defeated- 
Company ;  while  the  British  possessions  were  largely  increased 
by  the  cession  of  Holkar's  territory  in  the  Deccan.1 

Thus  the  policy  which  Metcalfe  had  advised  had  been 
adopted.  The  strength  of  Berar,  of  Poona,  and  Malwa  had 
been  shattered.  The  example  which  had  been  thus  given 
was  not  lost  on  other  states.  Scindia,  wavering  between  hope 
and  fear,  refrained  from  risking  a  fresh  war  with  the  Company, 
whose  strength  he  had  already  tested,  and  whose  sword  evi- 
dently retained  its  old  sharpness.  Minor  principalities  hastily 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  Hastings 
found  himself  free  to  deal  with  the  Patans  and  Pindarees  who 
still  swarmed  in  Central  India. 

The  task  which  remained  for  accomplishment  was  not  diffi- 
cult.    The  strength  of  the  Pindarees  was  dependent  on  the 
support  of  Native  states.     From  the  Deccan  and 
from  Hindostan  the  British  arms  converged  on  all  dareesm" 
sides  on  these  irregular  troops.     Battalion  after  bat- 
talion was  broken  up,  put  to  flight  or  routed,  and  peace  was 
restored  to  Central  India. 

The  wars  which  were   thus   undertaken  consolidated   the 
power  of  the  British  in  India.     The  Peishwa  was  ultimately 
deposed  and  made  a  pensioner  on  the  Company,  while  his 
1  Thornton,  voL  iv.  pp.  483-494. 
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vast  territory  was  annexed  to  the  Company's  dominions.  Appa 
The  results  Sahib  was  thrust  from  the  throne  of  Berar;  half 
of  the  war.  ^  principaiity  was  placed  under  the  nominal  sove- 
reignty of  a  boy  who  was  kept  in  strict  dependence  on  a 
British  Resident.  Malwa  in  the  same  way  was  brought  under 
practical  subjection,  and  Scindia  was  left  as  the  solitary  inde- 
pendent Power  of  any  strength  in  Central  India.  These  vast 
changes  could  never  have  been  effected  if  the  progress  of 
events  had  not  assisted  the  Governor-General's  policy.  For 
sixty  years  everything  had  tended  to  ensure  British  supremacy 
in  India,  and  Hastings  drifted  to  conquest  on  a  tide  which 
greater  forces  than  his  own  will  had  set  in  motion. 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  changes  which  the  campaigns 

of  1817  and  1818  effected,  the  third  Mahratta  war  is  rather 

associated  with  misfortune  than  with  victory.    While 

The  cholera.  .    , 

the  armies  which  Hastings  collected  were  preparing 
for  hostilities,  the  cholera  broke  out  among  one  of  them  which 
was  encamped  in  Gwalior.  The  disease  was  no  new  scourge 
in  India.  Forty  years  before  it  had  appeared  in  Madras,  and 
it  had  subsequently  reappeared  at  intervals  in  different  parts 
of  the  Deccan.  But  in  1817  it  burst  forth  among  the  soldiers 
with  a  virulence  which  had  never  previously  been  known,  and 
since  that  time  it  has  been  permanently  endemic  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges.  Hastings'  army  gradually  escaped  from  its 
ravages  by  shifting  its  quarters,  but  the  angel  of  death  only 
left  the  army  to  strike  down  natives  and  Europeans  in  other 
parts  of  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan.  Nor  was  the  mysterious 
disorder  confined  to  India.  It  crossed  the  Himalayas,  and 
found  in  China  a  field  fertile  with  victims ;  it  crossed  the  Indus 
and  desolated  Persia ;  it  was  carried  slowly  by  travellers  to  the 
Russian  Empire ;  it  was  wafted  rapidly  on  the  wings  of  com- 
merce to  Western  Europe;  and  it  left  memories  behind  it 
which,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  fifty  years,  are  not  obli- 
terated.1 Such  was  one  of  the  indirect  consequences  of  the 
third  Mahratta  war.  The  historian  of  the  war  cannot  avoid 

1  For  the  outbreak  in  India,  see  Hastings'  Private  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  238  ; 
cf.  Marshman,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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the  influence  of  a  success  which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the 
British,  and  gave  peace  to  the  populations  of  Central  India. 
The  philanthropist  cannot  avoid  the  reflection  that,  The  poHcy 
in  the  wars  of  Hastings  as  in  the  wars  of  Wellesley,  ofthewar- 
the  sword  of  the  British  was  on  the  side  of  the  people  and 
only  turned  against  their  governors.  If  it  be  possible  to  assume, 
with  some  Indian  statesmen,  that  the  true  mission  of  the  English 
in  the  East  is  to  break  the  rod  of  oppression  and  to  relieve  the 
oppressed,  and  to  believe  that,  for  the  sake  of  remedying 
the  wrongs  of  millions,  it  is  lawful  to  exterminate  Govern- 
ments ;  if,  in  short,  a  war  of  conquest  may  be  justified  on 
grounds  of  humanity,  if  evil  may  be  done  that  good  may 
ensue,  then  Wellesley  does  not  require  a  defence  and  Hastings 
is  in  no  need  of  an  apology.  No  reasonable  man  can  doubt 
that  the  regular  rule  which  the  Company  gave  to  Central 
India  was  a  welcome  substitute  for  the  irregular  exactions  of 
Patan  and  Pindaree,  and  the  brutal  outrages  of  Appa  Sahib 
or  Bajee  Rao. 

More  difficulty  will  perhaps  be  experienced  in  defending 
the  Governor-General  than  in  approving  his  policy.  How- 
ever desirable  the  third  Mahratta  war  may  have  The  conduct 
been,  no  one  can  assert  that  Hastings  was  within  Gownor- 
his  rights  in  undertaking  it.  He  had  received  a  General, 
reluctant  permission  to  crush  irregular  bands  of  plunderers, 
and  he  framed  a  system  of  alliances  and  embarked  on  a  war 
of  conquest  which  were  opposed  to  the  statutes  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  to  the  instructions  of  his  employers.  A 
splendid  disregard  of  orders  has  won  for  many  a  hero  im- 
mortality. But  the  position  of  the  statesman  is  not  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  commander,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  statesman  can  be  justified  in  plunging  into  a  war 
which  is  not  merely  unauthorised,  but  which  is  expressly 
forbidden.  His  success  may  condone  his  insubordination ;  it 
ought  not  to  blind  us  to  his  fault 

It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  the  man  who  ventured  to 
undertake  a  war  of  conquest  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  had  been 
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previously  distinguished  for  the  strong  language  in  which  he 
had  denounced  the  policy  of  Wellesley.  The  atmosphere  of 
Opposed  to  India  changed  his  opinion,  and  converted  him  to 
which'he°ns  a  system  which  he  had  uniformly  opposed  in  the 
pess^d  House  of  Lords.1  A  change  of  this  kind  was  no 
reaching  novel  spectacle  in  history ;  the  man  who  is  weighted 
India.  wjth  the  responsibilities  of  office  frequently  adopts 

a  policy  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  views  which  he  had 
previously  formed  in  opposition ;  and  the  strongest  statesmen 
have  often  pursued  in  power  a  course  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  their  previous  doctrines.  It  would  indeed  be 
absurd  to  include  Hastings  in  the  limited  category  which  in- 
cludes the  names  of  only  the  strongest  statesmen.  In  many 
respects  he  was  inferior  to  Minto,  who  preceded  him ;  in  almost 
every  respect  he  was  inferior  to  Canning,  who  nominally  con- 
trolled his  action.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a  capacity 
for  rule  which  is  possessed  by  only  few  men.  His  inordinate 
vanity,  which  even  his  admirers  admit,  gave  him  a  self-reliance 
which  proved  eminently  useful  to  him  in  his  Indian  career. 
Persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  judgment,  he  could 
not  believe  that  any  policy  except  that  which  he  himself 
pursued  was  right,  or  that  either  his  colleagues  or  his  em- 
ployers could,  in  the  long-run,  resist  his  arguments. 

Such  was  the  man  who  completed  the  work  of  Wellesley, 
and  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  British  in  India.2  He 
remained  in  India  from  1814  to  1823.  He  thus  enjoyed 
the  Governor-Generalship  for  an  unusually  long  period.  By 
His  death  one  °f  those  strange  metamorphoses  which  occa- 
in  Malta.  sionally  occur  in  public  life,  he  descended,  on 
leaving  his  higher  office,  into  a  lower  field  of  action.  The 
man  who  had  been  thought  of  for  the  post  of  First  Minister, 
who  had  displayed  in  his  government  of  India  a  splendour 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  except  Wellesley  had  shown, 

1  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p.  497,  note.  Speaking  as  Lord 
Ravvdon  in  1791,  Hastings  "had  denounced  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms 
the  establishment  of  a  British  government  in  India.  'That  government,"  his 
Lordship  said,  •  was  founded  on  injustice,  and  had  originally  been  established 
by  force.'"  2  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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was  selected  to  govern  one  of  the  smallest  possessions  which 
England  has  acquired,  the  island  of  Malta.  In  this  tiny 
colony — where,  like  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  he  must  have 
frequently  meditated  on  his  exploits — he  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall ;  and,  so  little  is  Indian  history  read,  that  probably 
eleven  people  out  of  every  twelve  at  any  English  dinner-table 
would  be  unable  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the  career 
of  the  man  who  made  Britain  supreme  in  India,  and  would 
be  astonished  to  learn  that  Lord  Hastings  added  as  large 
a  territory  to  the  Company's  dominions  as  that  over  which 
Warren  Hastings  ruled. 

On  Hastings'  retirement  in  1823,  the  choice  of  the  ministry 
fell  upon  Canning.  It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  the  causes 
which  prompted  the  choice,  or  which  induced  Can-  canning 
ning  to  accept  the  office.  In  1823  a  singular  series  Gov^rno?-* 
of  circumstances  had  apparently  extinguished  his  Generalship, 
political  career.  His  refusal  to  take  the  second  place  in  the 
ministry  in  1809  cost  him, -in  all  probability,  the  first  place 
in  1812.  His  refusal  to  persecute  a  queen  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  a  king  cost  him  even  his  subordinate  office  in  1820. 
His  chances  of  political  success  in  England  were  apparently 
destroyed  by  the  offence  which  he  had  given  to  a  sovereign 
who  could  occasionally  forgive  his  own  enemies,  but  who 
rarely  tolerated  his  wife's  friends.  He  turned,  therefore,  to 
India  for  the  opening  which  he  could  not  find  at  home. 
Fortunately  for  his  country,  the  death  of  Castlereagh  prepared 
the  way  for  fresh  combinations.  The  necessities  of  the  Con- 
servatives compelled  the  king  to  accept  Canning  as  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  India  thus  lost  the  services  of  the 
most  brilliant  statesman  who  had  ever  been  nominated  to  her 
government,  and  England  retained  a  minister  who  was  destined 
to  work  a  revolution  in  foreign  policy,  and  modify  by  so  doing 
the  course  of  European  history. 

On  Canning  ultimately  resigning  the  Governor-Generalship, 
the  choice  of  the  authorities  fell  upon  Lord  Amherst.1     The 

1  Charles  Wynn,   the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  W.    Bentinck  all 
wanted  the  appointment,  while  the  ministry  though:  of  Melville  and  of  Manners 
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new  Governor-General  reached  India  at  a  time  when  the 
Lord  Am-  authorities  in  London  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
Governor1-6  lonS  period  of  peace.  In  fact,  both  in  Hindostan 
General.  an(j  jn  tne  j)eccan  the  victories  of  Hastings 
had  left  the  Company  no  more  enemies  to  conquer.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  the  prospects  of  peace,  nature,  which 
had  given  India  an  impenetrable  boundary  on  the  north,  had 
left  her  with  an  undefined  and  open  frontier  on  the  east. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  opposite  Calcutta,  a 
struggle  had  raged  during  the  eighteenth  century  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  The  former,  known  as 
The  Burmese  Burmans  or  Burmese,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
Empire.  capable  leader,  who  rapidly  ensured  their  own  victory 
and  founded  a  Burmese  Empire.  The  successful  competitors 
were  not  satisfied  with  their  own  predominance  in  Pegu — 
they  conquered  Aracan,  they  overran  Assam,  and  they  wrested 
from  Siam  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Tenasserim  coast.1 

The  conquest  of  Aracan  brought  the  Burmese  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Company's  dominions  in  Chittagong.  The  con- 
quered people,  disliking  the  severe  rule  of  the  conquerors, 
crossed  the  frontier  and  settled  in  British  territory.  Many 
of  them  used  their  new  home  as  a  secure  basis  for  hostile 
raids  on  the  Burmese;  and  at  last  one  of  them  actually 
crossed  from  Chittagong  to  Aracan  and  defeated  the  ruling 
race.  His  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  After  a  few 
months  he  was  driven  from  the  scene  of  his  conquests  and 
compelled  again  to  seek  refuge  in  Chittagong.  But,  though 
defeated,  he  did  not  cease  from  using  every  opportunity  to 
harass  the  Burmese.  He  conducted  a  series  of  raids  into 
Burmese  territory,  and  habitually  used  the  dominions  of  the 
Company  as  the  base  for  his  predatory  incursions. 

Sutton,  the  Speaker,  for  it.  Liverpool,  vol.  Hi.  p.  203  ;  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
Amherst's  selection  was  thus  due  to  a  process  of  exhaustion.  He  had 
some  years  previously  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  China,  which  had 
proved  abortive  from  his  refusal  to  do  obeisance  to  the  emperor  ;  and  he  had 
been  shipwrecked  on  his  return  home.  Years  afterwards  he  was  selected  for 
a  special  mission  to  Canada,  on  which,  however,  he  did  not  proceed.  See 
ante,  vol.  iv.  p.  119.  a  Thornton,  vol.  v.  p.  i  et  seq. 
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These  events  were  occurring  on  the  Burmese  frontier  at 
the  time  at  which  the  depredations  of  the  Ghoorkas  on  the 
north  of-Hindostan  were  producing  the  complica-  Thefromier 
tions  which  resulted  in  the  war  with  Nepaul.  The  ^  ^ndse, 
case  of  the  Burmese  against  the  Company  was  <i"ei>ces. 
similar  to  that  of  the  Company  against  the  Ghoorkas,  and 
the  barbaric  monarch  of  Ava  used  language  which  a  civilised 
ruler  might  have  employed.  He  insisted  on  the  Company's 
duty  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  its  frontiers,  and  he  asked 
for  the  extradition  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  using 
British  territory  as  a  base  for  their  warfare.  The  first  request 
the  Company  could  not  comply  with;  it  had  no  forces  at 
its  disposal  which  could  enforce  order  on  a  frontier  hundreds 
of  miles  long.  The  second  it  would  not  grant;  it  was  not 
prepared  to  surrender  persons  who  had  sought  refuge  in  its 
dominions  from  the  merciless  treatment  of  the  King  of  Ava. 

A  dispute  of  this  character  tends  naturally  to  grow.  Semi- 
independent  Burmese  chiefs  crossed  the  frontier,  and  carried 
the  sword  into  British  territory.  The  Burmese  governor  of 
Aracan,  with  or  without  the  authority  of  his  monarch,  boldly 
asserted  his  right  to  the  whole  of  Chittagong,  and  even  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Eastern  Bengal.  At  the  time  when 
this  demand  was  made  Hastings  was  occupied  with  the 
Pindaree  war,  and  could  not  venture  on  embarking  on  a 
new  campaign.  He  found  it  consequently  convenient  to 
treat  the  claim  as  a  forgery.1  But  the  barbaric  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal  were  naturally  encouraged  by  this 
conduct.  They  saw  that  the  outrages  on  their  own  territory 
were  not  stopped,  and  that  their  own  raids  on  the  Company's 
lands  were  not  punished.  They  continued  to  meet  raid  with 
raid,  and  to  heap  disorder  upon  disorder. 

The   river   Naf  ran   for  a  portion  of  its  course   between 
the  possessions   of  the   British  in  Chittagong  and  those  of 
the  Burmese  in  Aracan.     With  the  object  of  pre-  The  island 
venting    the    repetition    of    outrages    which    had   m  the  Na£- 
occurred  on  the  river,  a  small  British  guard  was  stationed 
1  Summary  in  the  Pamphleteer,  vol.  xxiy.  p.  304. 
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on  a  little  island,  called  Shaporee,  near  its  mouth.  The 
Burmese,  claiming  the  island  as  their  own,  attacked  the 
guard  and  drove  it  from  the  post.  It  was  impossible  to 
ignore  such  a  challenge.  The  island  was  reoccupied ;  but 
the  Governor-General,  still  anxious  for  peace,  offered  to  treat 
its  occupation  by  the  Burmese  as  an  action  unauthorised 
by  the  Burmese  Government.  The  Burmese,  however,  instead 
of  accepting  this  offer,  sent  an  army  to  reoccupy  the  island ; 
collisions  almost  simultaneously  occurred  between  the  British 
and  the  Burmese  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier,  and  in  February 
1824  the  first  Burmese  war  began.1 

War  had  long  been  inevitable.  The  Burmese,  ignorant  of 
the  strength  of  the  Power  which  they  were  attacking,  were 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  measuring  their  swords  with  the 
weapons  of  the  Company;  and  the  British  could  not  tolerate 
the  continuance  of  disorder  on  their  frontiers,  and  were  forced 
to  fight  Yet,  if  the  war  of  1824  may  be  excused 

The  first  '.  * 

Burmese  as  inevitable,  its  conduct  must  be  condemned  as 
careless.  No  pains  -were  taken  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  country  which  it  was  requisite  to  invade,  or  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  whom  it  was  decided  to  encounter. 
The  experiences  of  the  Nepaulese  war  might  have  taught  the 
military  advisers  of  the  Governor-General  that  a  rude  race, 
acting  in  a  difficult  country,  might  inflict  defeat  on  British 
troops.  But  the  lesson  was  forgotten  in  1824,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  applied. 

Burma  is  watered  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Irawaddy  and  the 
Salwen,  flowing  in  parallel  courses  from  north  to  south,  and 
enclosed  by  mountain  ranges  which  separate  them  one  from 
the  other  and  from  the  adjacent  country.  In  its  upper  waters 
the  Irawaddy  is  a  rapid  stream ;  in  its  lower  waters  it  flows 
through  alluvial  plains,  and  finds  its  way  through  a  delta  with 
nine  mouths  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  one  of  its  western 
mouths  is  the  town  of  Bassein,  on  one  of  its  eastern  mouths 
the  great  commercial  port  of  Rangoon.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  clothed  with  jungle  and  with  forest;  and  malaria, 
1  Wilson,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1-34;  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  385;  Thornton,  vol.  v.  p.  6. 
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the  curse  of  all  low-lying  tropical  lands,  always  lingers  in 
the  marshes.  The  authorities  decided  on  invading  Burma 
through  the  Rangoon  branch  of  the  river.  They  gave  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  an  officer  who  had  won  distinction  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  command  of  the  expedition,  and,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  they  determined  to  seize  Rangoon.  Its 
capture  was  accomplished  with  ease,  and  the  Bur-  Rang0on 
mese  retired  from  the  town.  But  the  victory  was  "s^611- 
the  precursor  of  difficulty.  The  troops  dared  not  advance  in 
an  unhealthy  season;  the  supplies  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  proved  insufficient  for  their  support ;  and  the  men 
perished  by  scores  during  their  period  of  forced  inaction. 

The  summer  of  1824  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  lost.  In 
August  a  small  expedition,  sent  from  Rangoon  to  the  Tenas- 
serim  coast,  seized  the  principal  towns  of  that  district,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  possession  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. But  victory  in  this  distant  region  made  little  impression 
on  the  counsels  of  the  barbaric  Court  of  Ava,  and  any  effect 
which  it  might  have  had  was  destroyed  by  the  defeat  of  a 
small  British  force  by  a  large  Burmese  army  in  Aracan. 
This  disaster — which  for  the  moment  was  believed  to  have 
opened  the  road  to  Calcutta — and  the  condition  of  the  army 
at  Rangoon,  wasting  away  with  dysentery  and  disease,  almost 
justified  the  confidence  with  which  the  Burmese  had  provoked 
the  war. 

The  Burmese  war,  however,  was  not  the  first — as  it  was 
not  the  last — occasion  on  which  Britain  plunged  into  hostilities 
without  adequate  preparation,  and  triumphed  over  fortune  her- 
self by  steady  perseverance.  When  more  favourable  weather 
returned  with  the  autumn,  Campbell  was  again  able  to  ad- 
vance. Burma  was  then  attacked  from  three  separate  bases. 
A  force  under  Colonel  Richards,  moving  along  the  valley 
of  the  Bramaputra,  conquered  Assam ;  an  expedition  under 
General  Morrison,  marching  from  Chittagong,  occupied  Ara- 
can; while  Campbell  himself,  dividing  his  army  into  two 
divisions,  one  moving  by  water,  the  other  by  land,  passed 
up  the  Irawaddy  and  captured  Donabue  and  Prome,  The 
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climate  improved  as  the  troops  ascended  the  river,  and  the 
hot  weather  of  1825  proved  less  injurious  than  the  summer 
of  1824.  The  Burmese,  moreover,  alarmed  at  the  advance 
of  the  troops,  and  disconcerted  at  their  own  losses,  made 
overtures  for  a  reconciliation.  They,  indeed,  imagined  that 
The  war  the  victors,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  peace, 
concluded.  wouid  strip  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
they  had  gained ;  and,  when  they  found  that  the  British  re- 
fused to  withdraw  from  territory  where  their  arms  had  once 
stood,  they  professed  their  astonishment  and  renewed  the  war. 
But  the  operations  in  1825-6  drove  home  the  lesson  which 
the  campaign  of  1824-5  na(^  already  taught.  The  Burmese 
realised  their  impotence  to  resist,  and  consented  to  accept 
the  terms  which  the  British  were  still  ready  to  offer  them. 
Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasserim  coast  were  ceded  to 
the  Company;  the  King  of  Burma  consented  to  receive  a 
Resident  at  his  capital,  and  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
— j£i, 000,000 — towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.1 

The   slow  and  doubtful   success  which   had  attended  the 

British  arms  created   unusual   excitement  throughout   India. 

The  natives  imagined  that  the  tide  of  conquest  had 

Disturb-  ,     .    ,  ,•    ...          ? 

ancesin        at  length  reached   its   height,   and   that  it  was  at 
last  beginning  to  recede.     The  necessities  of  the 
campaign,  moreover,  compelled  the  authorities  to  reduce  the 
garrisons  of  the  newly-acquired  districts ;  and  the  Mahrattas 
and  Pindarees,  who  had  been  crushed  into  subordination,  thus 
found  an  opportunity  for  fresh  disturbances.     Local  insurrec- 
tions broke  out  in  various  places,  and  nothing  but  the  gradual 
restoration  of  affairs  in  Burma  prevented  a  general  uprising. 
One  little  war,  indeed,  arose  out  of  these  troubles  which  de- 
serves a  passing  notice  from  the  historian.     Ever  since  Lake's 
failure  to  reduce  its  fortress  twenty  years  before,2 
the  little  state  of  Bhurtpore  had  been  a  rallying- 
place  for  the  disaffected,  and  its  citadel  had  been  at  once  the 

i  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  35  161 ;  Thornton,  vol.  v.  pp.  1-103;  Marshman, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  382-398.  The  first  Burmese  war  had  an  interest  of  its  own  from 
the  future  eminence  of  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  it — e.g. ,  Pollock,  Havelock, 
and  Marryat,  the  novelist.  z  Ante,  p.  87. 
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symbol  and  the  hope  of  the  Native  cause.  The  authorities  at 
Calcutta,  anxious  to  avoid  or  postpone  a  rupture,  treated  its 
Raja  with  a  consideration  which  was  not  always  shown  to 
more  submissive  rulers ;  and  Bhurtpore,  in  the  opinion  of 
Native  critics  who  had  rejoiced  in  its  victory,  and  of  British 
officers  who  deplored  its  arrogance,  reaped  the  reward  of  its 
own  successes.  So  matters  continued  till  1824,  when  the 
Raja  died.  The  Company  acknowledged  as  his  successor  his 
little  boy,  a  child  of  five.  Before  many  days  were  over,  the 
child's  cousin  seized  the  lad  and  assumed  the  direction  of 
affairs.  The  Residency  at  Delhi  was  at  that  time  held  by  Sir 
David  Ochterlony,  the  stout  soldier  who  had  retrieved  his 
country's  cause  nine  years  before  in  Nepaul.  Ochterlony, 
believing,  like  many  Indian  officers,  that  the  divine  right  of 
kings  was  dependent  on  the  choice  of  the  Company,  called 
on  the  Jauts  to  disown  the  usurper,  and  promised  Thedeath 
to  uphold  them  in  their  disobedience  by  British  of  sir  D. 

.  .  Ochterlony. 

bayonets.  His  action,  however,  was  embarrassing 
to  a  Government  whose  resources  were  already  strained  to  a 
dangerous  extent  by  the  Burmese  war.  It  overruled  his  de- 
cision, and  ordered  him  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace.  This 
order  broke  the  heart  of  the  brave  old  officer.  He  resigned 
his  trust,  laid  himself  down  and  died. 

In  Ochterlony's  place  the  Governor-General  selected  the 
distinguished  civil  servant  whose  advice  had  prompted  the 
Pindaree  war.  Metcalfe,  since  his  previous  occupation  of 
the  Delhi  Residency,  had  seen  service  both  at  Calcutta  and 
at  Hyderabad.  In  returning  to  his  old  post,  he  was  compelled 
to  pass  through  Calcutta ;  he  used  the  opportunity  to  urge  on 
the  Council  the  expediency  of  the  policy  which  the  Governor- 
General  had  censured  Ochterlony  for  pursuing;  and  he  was 
authorised  to  secure  the  usurper's  removal  either  by  negotiation 
or  by  force.  Negotiation  failed,  and  the  troops  were  accord- 
ingly ordered  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  Coun-  „ 

°  J  .  The  capture 

cil.     The  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Combermere,   ofBhw 
had  the  good  sense  to  profit  from  the  failure  of 
his  predecessors.     The  water  which  had  been  used  to  flood 
VOL.  vi.  I 
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the  ditches  of  the  fortress  at  the  former  siege  was  at  once  cut 
off  by  the  labours  of  a  column  pushed  forward  in  advance  of 
the  army.  The  mud  walls  which  it  was  impossible  to  breach 
were  shattered  by  mines ;  and  the  storming  column,  advancing 
through  the  ruins  which  were  thus  made,  drove  the  garrison 
from  its  guns  and  slaughtered  the  men  with  the  sword. 

The  policy  of  intervention  is  always  open  to  question,  and 
the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
Whatever  judgment,  however,  may  be  pronounced  on  the  policy 
of  the  siege,  no  two  opinions  can  be  expressed  as  to  its  effect 
in  India.  Natives  gazing  on  the  star  of  the  Company  were 
ever  ready  to  persuade  themselves  that  its  light  was  becoming 
dim.  They  had  been  dazzled  for  the  moment  by  Hastings' 
successes  in  Central  India,  but  they  forgot  the  lesson  of  their 
defeat  when  the  Company's  fortunes  were  again  clouded  in 
Burma.  The  successful  termination  of  the  Burmese  war  and 
the  almost  simultaneous  fall  of  the  virgin  fortress  of  Bhurtpore 
dispelled  the  mist  which  had  temporarily  obscured  their  vision. 
The  star  of  the  Company  again  shone  with  an  increasing  bright- 
ness, and  the  power  of  the  Company  seemed  stronger  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  its  history. 

But  the  increasing  credit  which  the  Company  thus  acquired 
did  not  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  Governor -General. 
The  recall  Authorities  at  home  were  ready  to  allow  that  he 
ofAmher.-t.  was  a  gOO(i  man,  but  they  declined  to  admit  that 
he  was  a  capable  one.  The  Company  complained  of  the  vast 
additions  which  his  rule  had  made  to  expenditure,  and  they 
doubted  the  expediency  of  acquiring  new  and  unnecessary 
territory  beyond  the  confines  of  India  itself.  The  ministry 
thought  that  these  acquisitions  were  opposed  to  the  policy 
which  Parliament  had  laid  down,  and  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  Empire.  It  decided  on  his  recall.  Amherst  himself  was 
probably  weary  of  a  post  for  which  he  must  have  felt  himself 
unsuited.  The  formal  thanks  which  the  Company  voted  to 
him,  and  the  earldom  to  which  his  sovereign  promoted  him, 
gilded  and  facilitated  his  compulsory  retirement.1 

1  Historians  do  not  usually  notice  that  Amherst  was  forced  to  retire,  but  the 
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At  the  time  of  Amherst's  recall  Canning  was  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  and  marriage  had  brought  him  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  Bentinck  family.  Thistfamily,  during  L^  w 
the  two  centuries  in  which  it  has  occupied  a  com-  ^deGover- 
manding  position  in  England,  has  not  produced  any  nor-Generai. 
personage  whose  figure  strikes  the  imagination )  but  for  three 
successive  generations  it  has  contributed  a  man  of  mark  to 
British  politics.  Few  people,  perhaps,  recollect  that  the  third 
Duke  of  Portland  was  twice  Prime  Minister  of  England.  His 
son  William,  the  Governor-General  of  India,  will  be  remem- 
bered for  a  longer  period.  Macaulay  wrote  the  inscription  for 
his  monument ;  and,  while  the  prophet  is  read,  the  subject  of 
his  prophecy  will  not  be  forgotten.  His  grandson,  George, 
obtained  an  even  greater  distinction.  Carried  by  the  force  of 
his  own  convictions  and  the  dread  of  free  trade  from  obscurity 
to  eminence,  he  led,  for  a  little  interval,  the  protectionist  party. 
Happy  in  his  life,  he  was  happier  in  his  biographer.  Macaulay 
recorded  the  virtues  of  the  uncle  in  an  inscription,  Disraeli 
devoted  a  volume  to  the  nephew's  eulogy. 

William  Bentinck,  whom  Canning  selected  as  Amherst's 
successor,  was  no  stranger  to  Indian  soil.  More  than  twenty 
years  before  he  had  served  as  Governor  of  Madras,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  his  government  in  circumstances  of  peculiar 
notoriety.1  The  career  of  most  men  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  such  an  occurrence.  The  Governor  who  is  recalled 
from  his  government  is  not  likely  to  receive  a  second  chance. 
The  sons  of  Prime  Ministers,  however,  in  the  beginning  of 

circumstance  is  clear  from  Wellington  Despatches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  513-  520 ;  and  cf. 
p.  565,  where  the  Duke  says :  "  Lord  Amherst,  instead  of  being  dismissed,  is 
to  have  the  option  whether  he  will  retire  or  be  dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors." Cf.  Thornton,  vol.  v.  pp.  101,  175.  Wilson,  who  gives  a  flattering 
account  of  Lord  Amherst's  government — "  which  could  not  be  charged  with  a 
spirit  of  ambition  or  martial  enterprise,  but  which  had  nevertheless  effectually 
checked  the  aggressions  of  the  Burmese,  had  widely  extended  the  confines  of 
British  territory,  and  by  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  effaced  the  only  stain  that 
tarnished  the  brilliant  military  reputation  of  British  India" — says  that  his 
departure  "was  accelerated  by  the  illness  of  a  member  of  his  family  ; "  vol.  iii. 
P-  237. 

1  For  the  Vellore  Mutiny,  which  led  to  Bentinck's  recall,  vide  infra   ch. 
xxvii.,  and  Marshman,  voL  ii.  p.  413. 
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the  present  century,  had  opportunities  for  distinction  which 
were  enjoyed  by  few  other  men.  In  the  troublous  period  of 
foreign  politics,  during  which  the  French  conquered  Naples 
and  attempted  to  subdue  Sicily,  Bentinck  was  employed  in 
that  island  as  half-ambassador  and  half-monarch.  But,  beneath 
the  blue  skies  of  Sicily  and  amidst  the  political  excitement 
of  London,  he  brooded  over  the  circumstances  of  his  recall 
and  longed  to  return  to  India  in  the  highest  capacity.  The 
death  of  Londonderry,  and  the  promotion  of  Canning  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  held  out  to  him  ex- 
pectations of  gratifying  his  ambition.  He  strove  to  obtain 
the  succession  to  Hastings'  office,  relying  on  his  individual 
popularity  with  the  Directors  of  the  Company  and  on  his 
connection  with  Canning.  The  ministry,  however,  declined 
to  go  out  of  its  way  to  bestow  a  splendid  prize  on  a  political 
opponent ;  George  IV.  had  no  love  for  a  politician  who  was 
half  a  Radical ;  and  Bentinck  was  consequently  compelled  to 
wait  another  six  years  for  the  position  which  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  obtaining.1 

The  propriety  of  Warren  Hastings'  impeachment  forms  a 
favourite  subject  for  the  deliberations  of  debating  societies. 
Schoolboys  and  undergraduates  are  able  to  obtain  all  the 
information  necessary  for  their  speeches  by  reading  a  few 
brilliant  pages  of  a  sparkling  essayist.  But,  if  men  enjoyed 
an  equal  acquaintance  with  Indian  history  in  the  present 
century,  youthful  disputants  would  probably  find  in  Bentinck's 
career  another  appropriate  theme  for  their  debates.  The 
Whigs  would  regard  his  rule  as  a  pattern  of  what  is  good ; 
the  Tories  would  denounce  it  as  an  example  of  what  is  bad.2 

Bentinck  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  difficult  times.  Amherst's 
war  had  saddled  the  Government  with  a  debt,  and  his  suc- 
cessor with  a  deficit.  In  1822-3  the  revenues  of  India 
amounted  to  ^23, 120,934,  and  exceeded  the  expenditure  by 
;£i, 528,853.  In  1827-8  the  estimated  revenues  amounted 

1  Liverpool,  vol.  iii.  p.  203 ;  Greville,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

*  Cf.  Macaulay's  panegyric  with.  Mr.  Yonge's  criticism  in  Liverpool,  vol.  iii. 
p.  203. 
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to  ^22,819,229,  and  the  estimated  expenditure  was  .£2,554,671 
in  excess  of  this  sum.1     Shallow  writers  who  hastily   The  neces. 
condemn    Bentinck's    "  unstatesmanlike    retrench-  sityfor 

retrench- 

ments  "  should,  as  a  preliminary  duty,  address  them-  ment- 
selves  to  the  examination  of  these  figures.  Retrenchment,  in 
the  opiniqn  of  every  one  qualified  to  judge,  was  indispensable,2 
and  Bentinck,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  brought  out  specific  in- 
structions to  retrench.  The  responsibility  was  with  those  who 
drew  his  orders.  His  own  merit  or  demerit  was  confined  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  carried  them  out 

In  theory,  no  character  is  so  popular  as  that  of  the  econo- 
mical reformer.  In  practice,  retrenchment  is  the  most  un- 
popular policy  which  a  statesman  can  adopt  The  prodigal 
minister  is  like  the  protectionist,  he  is  constantly  obliging  some 
friend ;  the  economist  is  like  the  free-trader,  he  is  continually 
offending  some  interest.  Bentinck  soon  experienced  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  For  many  years  the  officers  of 

.        ,     ,.  ,  ,  .  .  Batta. 

the  Indian  army,  when  employed  on  active  service, 
had  received  an  extra  allowance  known  in  India  as  batta. 
When  their  employment  was  outside  the  Company's  dominions 
this  allowance  was  doubled,  and  they  received  double  batta. 
When  they  were  stationed  in  cantonments,  where  quarters 
were  provided  for  them,  the  allowance  was  reduced  to  one- 
half.  The  Company  from  a  very  early  date  had  objected  to 
the  issue  of  double  batta,  and  in  1796  it  was  abolished  in 
every  place  except  Oudh,  where  living  was  supposed  to  be 
exceptionally  expensive. 

The  arrangement  which  was  thus  made  continued  for  five 
years.  But  the  additional  allowance  grant  in  Oudh  had  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  service,  since  it  made  every  one 
desirous  of  employment  in  that  province.  In  consequence, 
in  1801,  Oudh  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  rest 
of  India.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  officers  both  in  Oudh 

1  These  figures  are  taken  from  a  Paper  presented  to  Parliament  in  1830, 
No.  22,  pp.  14-17.  The  Paper,  however,  requires  a  good  deal  of  analysis 
to  make  it  intelligible. 

8  Cf.  Marshman,  voL  iii.  p.  i ;  Thornton,  voL  v.  p.  216 ;  and  Wilson,  vol. 
iii.  p.  246. 
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and  throughout  Bengal,  who  had  hitherto  been  provided  with 
quarters,  were  required  to  provide  their  own  homes,  and  were 
allowed  full  batta  to  cover  the  expenses  of  doing  so.  The 
Company  thought  this  new  settlement  extravagant.  It  was 
willing  to  allow  full  batta  to  officers  on  active  service  in  the 
field.  It  declined  to  do  more  than  issue  half-batta  with  free 
quarters,  or  half-batta  with  an  allowance  for  quarters,  to  officers 
in  cantonments;  and  in  1814  it  issued  orders  to  this  effect. 
Hastings,  however,  instead  of  obeying  these  instructions,  sent 
home  a  formal  statement  of  objections  to  them.  The  Directors 
adhered  to  their  own  views  and  repeated  their  orders.  But 
Amherst,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  succeeded  Hastings, 
refused  as  steadily  as  his  predecessor  to  execute  their  direc- 
tions; and  from  1814  to  1828  the  Directors  found  themselves 
thwarted  in  their  desire  to  enforce  the  reduction.  In  1828 
they  reiterated  to  Bentinck  their  positive  injunctions  to  reduce 
the  allowance  at  all  stations  within  400  miles  of  Calcutta. 
Bentinck  could  hardly  have  refused  to  obey  instructions  which 
had  been  deliberately  given  to  three  Governors-General  in  suc- 
cession. He  contented  himself  with  forwarding  to  England  the 
formal  remonstrance  in  which  Combermere,  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  supported  the  memorials  of  the  army  against  the 
decision,  and  set  an  example  of  obedience  by  giving  way. 
But  the  decision  nearly  provoked  a  mutiny.  The  officers 
indulged  in  language  which  was  unjustifiable  among  soldiers. 
They  assailed  the  Governor-General  with  abuse,  they  talked  of 
electing  delegates  to  carry  their  remonstrances  to  England. 
But  reflection  gradually  produced  wiser  counsels,  the  excite- 
ment slowly  wore  off,  the  decision  was  quietly  carried  out,  and 
the  reduction  made.1 

The  saving  which  was  effected  by  this  reduction  was  so 
small  that  it  was  possible  to  doubt  its  wisdom ;  and  the  dis- 
content which  it  provoked  was  increased  by  a  general  appre- 

l  Wilson,  voL  iii.  pp.  242-247  ;  Thornton,  vol.  v.  pp.  218-226 ;  Marshman, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  2,  4.  Wilson,  whom  Marshman  follows,  declares  that  the  order 
was  enforced  with  the  concurrence  of  her  Majesty's  ministers,  including  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  For  Wellington's  real  opinion,  see  Ellenborough's 
Political  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  132,  182. 
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hension  that  it  would  be  accompanied  by  other  economies. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  India,  Bentinck  appointed  two  Other 
committees  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  public  economits- 
charges  to  the  scale  at  which  they  had  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Amherst's  government.  The  inquiries  thus  instituted 
led  to  gradual  reductions  which  ultimately  effected  a  saving 
of  ;£ i, 5 00,000  a  year.1  However  reasonable  or  desirable  such 
a  saving  may  have  been,  the  servants  of  the  Company,  with 
whose  prospects  it  interfered,  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
regard  it  with  satisfaction.  Their  apprehensions  were  increased 
by  another  circumstance.  India  had  previously  been  governed 
in  the  interests  of  the  English ;  Bentinck  displayed  an  evident 
desire  to  govern  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  sepa- 
rate judicial  machinery  which  Cornwallis  had  instituted  in  1793 
had  proved  from  the  first  incapable  of  dealing  with  the  mass 
of  work  thrown  upon  it.  Bentinck  retraced  the  steps  which 
his  predecessor  had  taken,  and  decided  on  reuniting  the 
revenue  and  judicial  departments.2  This  reform,  however, 
if  it  had  stood  alone,  would  not  have  made  the  The  em- 
judicial  machinery  efficient  So  long  as  India  was  of^tlve 
governed  without  Native  aid,  it  was  impossible,  with-  ase»cy- 
out  incurring  a  ruinous  expense,  to  employ  a  staff  adequate 
for  the  work.  Bentinck  had  the  courage  to  entrust  "the 
primary  jurisdiction  of  all  suits,  of  whatever  character  or 
amount,  not  excluding  those  instituted  against  Government, 
to  Native  agency."3  Large  as  the  reform  proved  in  a  judicial 
sense,  it  was  attended  with  still  greater  national  advantages. 
It  removed  one  cause  of  Native  hatred  to  the  British  rule  by 
holding  out  to  the  educated  native  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
honourable  employment.  It  has  been  gradually  extended  to 
other  departments  of  the  Government;  and,  though  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  Native  officers 
are  now  largely  employed  in  the  administration  of  India. 
These  changes  were  not  sufficient  to  terminate  the  deficiency 

1  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

2  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  p.  45 ;  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 
8  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  p.  51 ;  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
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which  Amherst's  ill-conducted  wars  and  lax  administration  had 
created.  They  were  supplemented,  however,  by  two  measures 
which  largely  increased  the  resources  of  Government.  The 
State  in  India  relies  chiefly  on  two  kinds  of  revenue — one 
The  assess-  derived  from  land,  the  other  from  opium.  The 
Tnxrin  ,.  revenue  which  it  drew  from  land  it  owned  as  the 

the  North- 
Western         supreme  landlord,  and,  in  theory,   every  zemindar 

paid  it  a  fixed  rent  for  the  soil  which  he  held.  In 
practice,  however,  during  the  corrupt  period  of  Mohammedan 
government,  many  zemindars  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
had  been  exempted  by  their  rulers  on  various  pretexts  from 
this  rent.  The  British,  in  the  first  instance,  recognised  these 
exemptions.  But  their  doing  so  encouraged  forgery  and  fraud, 
since  every  zemindar  strove  to  produce  some  documentary 
proof  that  his  own  land  enjoyed  the  exemption  from  the 
assessment.  It  was  consequently  determined  to  authorise 
the  collectors  of  revenue  to  hold  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
titles  of  rent-free  lands,  giving,  however,  an  appeal  from  the 
collectors  to  special  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
This  decision  had  been  formed  before  Bentinck  reached 
India.  His  responsibility  in  the  matter  was  confined  to  its 
execution.  In  this,  however,  as  in  other  matters,  he  infused 
his  own  energy  into  his  subordinates,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting a  revision  of  the  settlement  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  protracted  over  years.  The  Company's  resources 
received  a  large  addition  from  the  resumptions  which  were 
thus  effected.1  At  the  same  time  a  fiscal  reform  of  more 
importance  was  adopted  by  Bentinck.  Since  the  time  of 
Warren  Hastings  the  sale  of  opium  to  the  Chinese  has  proved 
a  source  of  profit  to  the  Indian  Government.  The  cultivation 
of  the  poppy  was  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  Behar  and 

1  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  255-259 ;  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  p.  8 ;  Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  95  seq.  Kaye  says  of  this  settlement  that  it  was  ' '  a  war 
of  extermination  .  .  .  waged  against  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country." 
He  goes  on,  however :  "  It  was  adopted  in  pure  good  faith,  and  with  the  most 
benevolent  objects ;  ...  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  genius  of  John  Lawrence 
and  of  the  Gamaliel  at  whose  feet  he  had  sat,  the  virtuous,  pure-minded 
James  Thomason."  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  i.  153. 
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Benares,  and  the  cultivator  was  compelled  to  sell  the  crop  at 
a  fixed  price  to  the  Government  The  poppy,  however,  grows 
with  great  luxuriance  in  Malwa,  and  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity by  the  conquests  of  Hastings  encouraged  its  cultivation 
in  that  province.  The  Company,  anxious  to  protect  its  mono- 
poly, refused  to  allow  Malwa  opium  to  pass  through  Bombay. 
But  this  prohibition,  instead  of  stopping  the  trade,  merely 
diverted  it  to  the  Scinde  port  of  Kurrachee  and  to  the  Portu- 
guese ports  of  Diu  in  Kattiwar  and  Daman  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Instead  of  continuing  to  drive  the  trade 
into  a  circuitous  channel,  Bentinck  decided  on  exacting  a 
licence  from  the  trader  for  permission  to  pass  direct  through 
Bombay.  The  change  ultimately  produced  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  resources  of  India,  and  stimulated  the  cultivation  of 
opium  in  Malwa.1 

Reforms  of  this  character  do  not  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
and  they  are  consequently  easily  forgotten  by  the  student  who 
recollects  without  difficulty  the  more  brilliant  achievements  of 
other  statesmen.  Yet  such  reforms  confer  a  more  solid  benefit  on 
humanity  than  the  conquest  of  most  warriors  or  the  legislation 
of  most  ministers.  In  two  other  matters  Bentinck  effected  a 
change  which  deserves  to  be  recollected  with  gratitude.  He 
had  the  courage  to  abolish  flogging  in  the  Native  Indian  army ; 
he  had  the  still  higher  courage  to  abolish  suttee. 

The  first  of  these  two  reforms  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  this  History.     The  most  humane  man  may  venture  to  doubt 
its  wisdom.     It  was  not   in  Bentinck's   power   to 
abolish  flogging  in  British   regiments  quartered  in    theindlfiT 
India;  and  the  anomaly  consequently  existed  that 
an  English  soldier  could  be  flogged,  while  a  Native  soldier 
could  not  be  flogged,  for  the  same  offence.     Strusk,  perhaps, 

1  In  1816-17,  267°  chests  of  opium  were  sent  to  China  from  Patna  (Behar) 
and  Benares,  and  only  600  from  Malwa.  In  1826-7,  3661  chests  were  sent 
from  Patna  and  Benares,  and  6308  from  Malwa.  In  1836-7,  8078  chests 
were  sent  from  Patna  and  Benares,  and  13,430  from  Malwa.  M'Culloch's 
Commercial  Dictionary,  ad  verb.  "Opium."  The  charge  for  passing  opium 
through  Bombay  was  fixed  at  175  rupees  a  chest.  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  255, 
note.  There  are  about  fifteen  chests  of  opium  to  the  ton. 
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with  this  injustice,  another  Governor-General  years  afterwards 
repealed  the  order.1     But  it  is  not  possible  to  restore  a  punish- 
ment which  has  been  once  abolished,  and  the  new  order  became 
consequentlv  a  dead  letter.     The  abolition  of  suttee 

Theaboli-  ,        .        '.          . 

tion  of  was  destined  to  become  more  enduring.  In  Bengal 
the  suttee,  or  "  the  pure  and  virtuous  woman," 2  who 
became  a  widow,  was  required  to  show  her  devotion  to  her 
husband  by  sacrificing  herself  on  his  funeral  pile.  The  practice 
was  said  to  be  founded  on  certain  texts  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  ordinary  historians  have  been  content 
to  give  this  reason  for  its  prevalence.  A  more  philosophic 
author  has  traced  it  to  a  coarser  motive.  "In  Bengal," 
writes  Sir  H.  Maine,  the  Hindoo  laws  gave  "the  childless 
widow  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  property,  under  certain 
restrictive  conditions,  for  her  life.  .  .  .  Marriages  among  the 
upper  classes  of  Hindoos  being  very  commonly  infertile,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  wealthiest  Indian  province 
is  in  the  hands  of  childless  widows  as  tenants  for  life.  But 
it  was  exactly  in  Bengal  proper  that  the  English,  on  entering 
India,  found  the  suttee,  or  widow-burning,  not  merely  an 
occasional,  but  a  constant  and  an  almost  universal  practice 
with  the  wealthier  classes,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  was  only  the 
childless  widow  .  .  .  who  burnt  herself  on  her  husband's 
funeral  pyre.  ,  .  .  The  anxiety  of  her  family  that  the  rite 
should  be  performed  .  .  .  was,  in  fact,  explained  by  the 
coarsest  motives."3 

Successive  Governors-General,  whose  attention  had  been 
directed  to  this  barbarous  practice,  had  feared  to  incur  the 
unpopularity  of  abolishing  it.  Cornwallis  issued  some  minute 
regulations  to  ensure  that  the  widow  was  of  a  certain  age  and 
a  consenting  party  to  the  sacrifice ;  Wellesley  actually  asked 
the  judges  whether  the  ceremony  could  be  forbidden.  But 
Conservatism  was  very  strong  in  Bengal  in  the  days  of  Corn- 
wallis and  Wellesley.  The  regulations  of  the  one  were  fre- 

1  Marshman,  voL  iii.  p.  273 ;  Thornton,  vol.  v.  p.  233. 

2  For  the  explanation  of  the  term,  see  Wilson,  vol.  iii,  p.  265,  note,  and 
Arnold's  Dalhousie,  voL  ii.  p.  316. 

Early  History  of  .Institutions,  pp.  334,  335. 
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quently  broken ;  the  judges  assured  the  other  that  the  abolition 
of  suttee  was  highly  inexpedient.  Yet  these  timid  legis- 
lators might  have  gained  courage  if  they  had  studied  Indian 
history.  Centuries  before,  a  great  Portuguese  administrator, 
Albuquerque,  had  set  them  an  example  by  abolishing  suttee  in 
the  Portuguese  settlements.1  In  1808  Metcalfe  had  prohibited 
suttee  in  Delhi.2  What  Albuquerque  had  done  at  Goa  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  what  Metcalfe  had  done 
in  Oudh  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  English 
gentleman  might  have  ventured  on  doing  in  Bengal.  Yet 
Cornwallis  and  Wellesley,  Hastings  and  Amherst,  were  all 
afraid  to  prohibit  murder  which  was  identified  with  religion, 
and  it  was  accordingly  reserved  to  Bentinck  to  remove  the 
reproach  of  its  existence.  With  the  consent  of  his  Council, 
suttee  was  declared  illegal.  The  danger  which  others  had 
apprehended  from  its  prohibition  proved  a  mere  phantom. 
The  Hindoos  complied  with  the  order  without  attempting  to 
resist  it,  and  the  horrible  rite  which  had  disgraced  the  soil  of 
India  for  centuries  became  entirely  unknown.3 

For  these  humane  regulations  Bentinck  deserves  to  be 
remembered  with  gratitude.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  reforms  were  as  much  the  work  of  his  age  as  of 
himself.  The  wave  of  thought  which  in  England  had  led 
to  the  prohibition  of  cruel  sports,  and  to  the  mitigation  of  a 
cruel  code,  had  reached  the  shores  of  India,  and  was  sensibly 
affecting  the  views  of  the  Company's  officers.4  Few  men, 

l   Wilson,  vol.  i.  p.  552.  2  Life  of  Metcalfe,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

8  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  p.  53 ;  Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  265 ;  Thornton,  voL  v.  p. 
235.  How  great  the  danger  of  abolishing  suttee  was  supposed  to  be  may 
be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Political  History  of  India. 
After  urging  that  the  barbarous  rite  would  ultimately  be  eradicated  by  the 
improvement  of  manners,  Sir  J.  Malcolm  declares  it  to  be  "unwise  to  attempt 
to  suppress  by  the  strong  arm  of  power  this  or  any  other  of  the  superstitious 
customs  of  our  native  subjects  ;  "  voL  ii.  p.  287. 

*  A  young  Bengal  civilian — Augustus  Cleveland — is  recollected  as  one  of 
the  first  persons  who  endeavoured  to  civilise  the  more  barbarous  tribes  of 
India.  He  devoted  his  life  to  reclaiming  the  savage  robbers  of  the  Rnjmahal 
district.  He  died  in  1784  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  Some  years  after- 
wards Outram  pursued  similar  means  in  dealing  with  the  Bheels,  a  robber 
tribe  of  Western  India,  and  his  labours  were  crowned  >vith  similar  success. 
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however,  enjoy  so  enviable  a  lot  as  those  whose  fortune  or 
whose  capacity  enables  them  to  alleviate  permanently  the 
sorrows  of  humanity ;  and  the  right-judging  critic  will  regard 
such  persons  as  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  Pinel,  and 
Shaftesbury  as  among  the  happiest  members  of  the  human 
family  in  modern  times.  Bentinck  will  hereafter  be  included 
in  the  same  category,  and,  like  Abou-ben-Adhem,  will  be  re- 
collected as  one  of  those  who  proved  by  their  example  that 
they  "loved  their  fellow-men." 

One  other  great  abuse  was  terminated  under  Bentinck.  In 
Central  India  life  was  made  unsafe  and  travelling  dangerous 
by  the  establishment  of  a  secret  band  of  robbers  known  as 
Thugs.  The  Thugs  mingled  with  any  travellers  whom  they 
met,  disarmed  them  by  their  conversation  and  courtesy,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  first  convenient  spot  in 

The  sup- 
pression of     their  journey  to  strangle  them  with  a  rope  and  to 

rob  them  of  their  money.  The  burial  of  the  victim 
usually  concealed  all  traces  of  the  crime ;  the  secrecy  of  the 
confederates  made  its  revelation  unlikely ;  and,  to  make 
treachery  more  improbable,  the  Thugs  usually  consecrated 
their  murders  with  religious  rites,  and  claimed  their  god  as  the 
patron  of  their  misdoings.  Bentinck  selected  an  active  officer, 
Major  Sleeman,  whom  he  charged  to  put  down  Thuggee.1 
Sleeman's  exertions  were  rewarded  by  a  gratifying  success. 
The  Thugs,  like  all  secret  societies,  were  assailable  in  one  way. 
The  first  discovery  of  crime  always  produces  an  approver.  The 

During  the  half-century  which  commenced  in  1790  a  succession  of  the  Com- 
pany's officers  laboured  to  prevent  the  horrible  practice  of  female  infanticide 
which  was  prevalent  among  the  Rajpoots ;  while  in  1835  the  horrid  system 
of  human  sacrifice  which  was  found  among  the  Khonds,  an  aboriginal  hill  tribe 
of  Orissa,  was  checked.  (For  these  sacrifices,  cf.  Dalhousie's  Administration, 
by  Arnold,  vol.  ii.  p.  304^.)  It  is  important  to  observe,  in  connection  with 
the  assertion  in  the  text,  that  all  these  reforms  were  commenced,  and  most 
of  them  completed,  in  the  same  half-century.  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  that 
they  were  due  less  to  the  individuals  by  whose  agency  they  were  effected  than 
to  the  kindlier  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  For  the  facts  in  this 
note,  see  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  pp.  99-111.  There  is  a  pleasant  notice  of  Lord 
W.  Bentinck's  kindness  to  a  young  Frenchman  of  genius,  Victor  Jacquemont, 
in  Guiaot's  M'emoires,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

1  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  pp.  58-60 ;    Wilson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  297-304. 
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timid  conspirator,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  is  glad  to  purchase  his 
own  safety  by  sacrificing  his  associates,  and  when  one  man 
turns  traitor  every  member  of  the  band  is  anxious  to  secure 
the  rewards  and  immunity  of  treachery.  Hence  the  first  clue 
towards  the  practices  of  the  Thugs  led  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
whole  organisation ;  and  the  same  statesman  who  had  the 
merit  of  forbidding  suttee  succeeded  in  extirpating  Thuggee 
from  the  dominions  over  which  he  ruled. 

Social  reforms  of  this  character  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  the  history  of  Bentinck's  government.  In  politics  he  almost 
always  pursued  a  policy  of  non-intervention.  The  British 
during  his  rule  made  few  additions  to  their  possessions ;  they 
rarely  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Native  states.  The  little 
district  of  Cachar,  on  the  borders  of  Assam,  was  indeed 
brought  under  subjection  to  the  Company,  and  the  Raja  of 
Coorg  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  his  dominions  were 
annexed  to  the  Company's  territories.1  In  Mysore  itself  an 
insurrection  provoked  by  the  follies  and  cruelties  of  its  rulers 
compelled  the  interference  of  the  Resident,  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General ultimately  determined  to  enforce  a  stipulation  in 
Wellesley's  treaty  of  1799,  and  to  terminate  anarchy  by  placing 
its  administration  under  a  British  officer.2  These,  however, 
were  almost  the  only  instances  in  which  Bentinck  departed 
from  his  usual  principle  of  non-interference.  In  the  long 
period,  during  which  he  remained  in  India,  he  proved  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  could  be  maintained  without  either 
meddling  unnecessarily  in  affairs  with  which  they  had  no  con- 
cern, or  embarking  on  wars  of  aggression  or  ambition. 

At  the  commencement  of  Bentinck's  government,  he  re- 
ceived only  a  hesitating  and  doubtful  support  from  the 
authorities  at  home.  Political  parties  in  England  „ 

.  .          ,  The  Govern- 

were   in   a   transitional   state;    and    tne   death   of  mem  at 
Canning,  the  disintegration  of  the  Goderich   Ad- 
ministration, the  secession  of  Huskisson  and  his  friends  from 
the  Wellington  Ministry,  had  lessened  the  confidence  of  the 

1  Marshman,  voL  Hi.  pp.  11-13;    Wilson,  voL  iii.  pp.  324,  349;   Thornton, 
vol.  v.  p.  204.  2   Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  349. 
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public  in  the  stability  of  the  Tory  Government.  While, 
however,  the  Tory  party  was  weakened  by  these  changes,  its 
control  over  the  government  of  India  was  simultaneously 
strengthened.  From  the  retirement  of  Canning  in  1820  to 
the  formation  of  the  Wellington  Ministry  in  1828,  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Board  of  Control  was  held  by  Charles  Wynn,  a 
politician  who  owed  his  promotion  to  his  connection  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  No  real  control  was  exercised  over 
Hastings  or  Amherst  during  his  tenure  of  office.  But,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Wellington  Administration,  Charles  Wynn  was 
unceremoniously  dismissed  and  Lord  Melville  was  placed  at 
the  India  Board ; l  while,  in  the  following  September,  Melville 
Lord  Eiien-  was  promoted  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of 
m°ardesphresi-  Control  was  given  to  Lord  Ellenborough.2  The 
Boardfofhe  new  President,  in  an  age  of  oratory,  was  a  remark- 
Control.  abie  orator.  He  wrote,  as  he  spoke,  for  effect; 
and  both  his  despatches,  his  papers,  and  his  speeches  contain 
sparkling  phrases  which  a  more  judicious  person  would  pro- 
bably have  suppressed.  The  training  of  the  new  minister  was, 
perhaps,  opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  judicial  temperament. 
The  son  of  the  great  judge  who  had  proved  his  capacity  both 
in  Parliament  and  at  the  Bar,  but  who  too  frequently  carried 
into  Westminster  Hall  the  opinions  which  he  should  have  left 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  brother-in-law  of  the  statesman 
who  was  the  last  uncompromising  defender  of  Tory  opinions 
in  this  country ;  in  enjoyment  of  an  office  which  yielded  him 
an  income  of  ^7000  a  year  for  doing  nothing — his  birth,  his 
associations,  and  his  position  all  marked  him  out  rather  as  the 
apologist  for  abuses  than  the  advocate  of  reform. 

A  great  poet  once  declared  that  the  people  regarded  the 
orator  as  a  god,  and  a  philosophic  historian  has  insisted  that 
the  use  and  reputation  of  oratory  among  a  rude  people  is  the 
clearest  evidence  of  public  freedom.3  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  a  capacity  for  words  in  man,  like  action  in 
a  horse,  does  not  occasionally  divert  attention  from  more  solid 

1  Ante,  vol.  ii.  p.  375.  2  Ellenborough,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  p.  235 ;  cf.  Odyssey  viii.  173. 
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qualities.  The  best  speaker  is  not  usually  the  best  adminis- 
trator, and  the  man  of  words  is  not  always  the  man  of  know- 
ledge. Few  statesmen  have  ever  surpassed  the  second  Ellen- 
borough  in  eloquence;  few  ministers  have  ever  failed  more 
signally  in  administration. 

With  an  ambition  which  knew  no  bounds,  Ellenborough 
regarded  England  as  too  narrow  a  field  for  his  energies.  He 
longed  to  throw  his  weight  into  the  politics  of  a  continent, 
and  sighed  for  the  Foreign  Office  as  the  proper  field  for  his 
exertions.  Among  the  many  debts  which  this 
country  owes  to  Wellington,  few  are  greater  than 
the  obligation  due  to  him  from  the  fact  that  he  declined  to 
gratify  the  young  peer's  ambition.  No  reasonable  man  can 
read  Ellenborough's  Diary  without  perceiving  that  his  accession 
to  the  Foreign  Office  in  1828  would  almost  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced a  Russian  war.  Instead  of  attaining  the  distinction 
which  he  sought,  he  was  placed  in  what  he  called  the  incognito 
office  of  the  Board  of  Control.  But  in  that  place  he  aped  the 
manners  of  a  Foreign  Minister.  Every  victory  which  Russia 
gained  in  1829  in  Asia  he  regarded  as  a  victory  over  himself. 
He  declared  that  he  could  have  stopped  the  advance  of  Pas- 
kievitsch  with  a  mere  trifle  of  ^200,000.  Asia,  in  the  arrogant 
language  of  his  Diary,  was  "his."  He  dreamt  of  meeting 
Russia  on  the  Indus,  and  of  winning  a  great  battle  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.1 

To  a  man  of  Ellenborough's  views,  a  Governor-General  like 
Bentinck  was  unsatisfactory.  And  during  1829  the  Governor- 
General's  recall  was  on  many  occasions  probable.2  The  change 
of  ministry  in  1830  strengthened  Bentinck's  position.  He  re- 
ceived, moreover,  cordial  support  from  the  Whigs,  and  from 
Charles  Grant,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
He  had  the  satisfaction,  thenceforward,  of  knowing  that  the 
authorities  at  home,  instead  of  doubting  his  policy,  approved 
his  principles. 

And  there  had  rarely  been  a  period  when  a  complete  accord 

1  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  273 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  93. 

2  See  ibid.,  voL  ii.  pp.  52,  57,  59,  141,  143,  146. 
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between  the  Governor-General  in  India  and  the  Board  of 
Control  in  London  was  more  desirable.  The  privileges  which 
the  East  India  Company  enjoyed  had  from  time  to  time  been 

renewed  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  charter  of 
Company's  the  Company  had  been  extended  for  a  period  of 

twenty  years  in  1773,  in  1793,  and  in  1813.  But 
the  conditions  on  which  it  was  continued  in  1813  were  dif- 
ferent from  those  on  which  it  had  been  originally  granted. 
Instead  of  maintaining  its  exclusive  right  of  trade,  Parliament 
decided  on  throwing  open  the  trade  with  India  to  all  British 
subjects.  It  left  the  Company  a  monopoly  of  the  China  trade 
alone. 

The  Act  of  1813  of  course  excited  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  Company.  The  highest  authorities  were  brought  for- 
ward to  prove  that  the  trade  with  India  would  not  be  increased 
by  a  termination  of  the  monopoly.  Their  views,  however, 
were  proved  false  by  the  result,  and  the  stern  logic  of  facts 
consequently  pointed  in  1833  to  the  further  extension  of  the 
policy  of  1813.  Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  six  Acts,  more- 
over, monopoly  had  been  slowly  going  out  of  fashion.  Mono- 
poly in  politics,  in  religion,  in  social  privileges,  and  in  trade 
had  been  attacked  and  struck  down.  It  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  monopoly  would  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
Leadenhall  Street. 

The  inclination  towards  free  trade  was,  in  fact,  so  prevalent, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  if  the  Tories  had  remained  in 
office,  they  would  have  consented  to  preserve  the  monopoly. 
Peel  and  the  wiser  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  opposed  to 
its  continuance,  and  even  Ellenborough  slowly  gravitated  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  inexpedient,  and  indeed  impossible, 
to  maintain  it.1  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  any  case  the 
monopoly  would  not  have  been  preserved.  The  fall  of  the 
Wellington  Administration  made  its  termination  a  certainty.2 
Thenceforward  the  question  for  discussion  was  not  its  end, 

1  Ellenborongh's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  184 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  64,  219. 

2  Brougham,  in  the  course  of  his  Yorkshire  election  campaign,  denounced 
the  monopoly  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  existing  distress.     Ann.  Reg., 
1830,  Chron.,  p.- 125. 
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but  the  manner  of  ending  it.  In  this  the  Whig  Government 
enjoyed  the  advantage  that  their  predecessors  had  appointed 
a  Select  Committee1  on  the  subject,  whose  functions  were 
renewed  at  the  instigation  of  the  new  ministry  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1830  and  the  Parliament  of  i83i.2  Guided  by  its 
researches,  the  Government  consented  to  compensate  the 
Company  for  the  loss  of  its  monopoly  by  an  annuity  of 
^630,000  charged  on  the  territorial  revenues  of  India.3 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  change  of  ministry 
which  deprived  the  Company  of  its  trade  possibly  preserved 
its  political  power  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Ellen- 
borough  was  willing  to  leave  the  Company  its  trade,  but  he 
was  desirous  of  depriving  it  of  its  power.4  Grant  was  in  favour 
of  leaving  it  its  power  and  of  stripping  it  of  its  monopoly. 
The  Directors  of  the  Company  had  always  regarded  their 
political  power  as  an  encumbrance,  and  they  would  possibly 
have  accepted  without  regret  the  compromise  which  Ellen- 
borough  would  have  favoured.  But  the  Whig  Ministry  shrank 
from  proposing  an  alteration  for  which  the  country  was  not 
prepared,  and  which  might  have  aroused  the  opposition  by 
which  the  Coalition  of  1783  had  been  destroyed.  Though, 
however,  it  left  the  rule  with  Leadenhall  Street,  it  altered  the 
machinery  of  government.  The  Governor-General  of  Bengal 
was  made  Governor-General  of  India.  A  fourth  member — an 
English  jurist — was  added  to  his  Council,  and  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  was  authorised  to  legislate  for  TheAct 
the  whole  of  India.  At  the  same  time  the  dis-  of  Us- 
abilities which  still  clung  to  the  natives  were  in  theory  swept 
away,  and  Europeans  were  for  the  first  time  allowed  to  hold 
land  in  India.  These  important  proposals  were  carried  at 
the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament. 
But  Parliament  listened  with  little  patience  to  Indian  debates, 
and  ministers  found  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  small  and 

i  Ann.  Reg.,  1830,  Hist.,  p.  64.  2   Wilson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  479,  480. 

8  The  profits  of  the  exclusive  trade  were  stated  by  Grant  to  have  decreased 
in  the  last  three  quinquennial  periods  from  an  average  of  ^1,500,000  a  year  to 
an  average  of  only  ^830,000  and  .£730,000.  Ann.  Reg.,  1833,  Hist.,  p.  180. 

4  Ellenborough's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131,  410. 
VOL.  VI.  K 
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languid  audiences  for  occupying  time  with  a  discussion  on 
Indian  government. 

Yet  the  Act  of  1833  marks  an  epoch  in  English  politics 
as  well  as  in  Indian  history.  It  was  the  first  public  recogni- 
tion which  Parliament  deliberately  gave  of  the  new  policy 
which  was  gradually  being  introduced  into  the  Board  of 
Control.  With  Bentinck  at  Calcutta  and  Grant  in  London, 
men  might  hope  for  a  period  of  peace  in  India,  as  men 
were  already  enjoying  a  period  of  peace  at  home.  Wars 
of  aggression  had  apparently  ceased ;  the  deficits  which  wars 
had  occasioned  had  been  terminated  by  economy ;  and  India, 
free  from  open  robbers  like  the  Pindarees  and  secret  robbers 
like  the  Thugs,  had  entered  on  an  epoch  of  settled  govern- 
ment. The  last  monopoly  of  the  Indian  Company  had 
been  struck  down,  the  law  which  had  prevented  English 
capitalists  from  purchasing  land  in  India  had  been  repealed, 
and  the  natives,  freed  from  their  disabilities,  had  the  pro- 
spect of  acquiring  distinction  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
A  politician,  without  being  an  optimist,  might  hope  that 
a  better  day  was  dawning  both  in  India  and  England.  A 
better  day !  In  history,  as  in  the  world  around  us,  the 
night  always  succeeds  the  day,  and  the  most  that  states- 
men can  do  is  to  make  the  day  of  peace  a  little  longer, 
the  night  of  gloom  a  little  less  dark.  The  eternal  law  of 
action  and  reaction  was  to  prove  true  both  at  home  and 
in  Hindostan.  Progress  in  England  was  again  to  be  arrested 
by  the  existence  of  a  feeble  ministry.  The  peace  of  India  was 
again  to  be  broken  by  the  most  unnecessary  and  most  ruinous 
war  which  the  English  had  ever  waged. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AFGHANISTAN,  SCINDE,  AND  THE  PUNJAB. 

THE  Governor- General  was  at  Ootacamund  when  the  Act 
of  1833  reached  India.  "In  a  climate  equable  as  Madeira 
and  invigorating  as  Braemar," l  he  was  seeking  to 
regain  the  health  which  the  heats  of  Calcutta  had  Bentincic 
impaired.  There  "the  first  Council  under  the 
new  Act  was  held,  and  the  new  Government  constituted."2 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Neilgherries 
did  not  restore  strength  to  Bentinck,  and  he  felt  compelled 
to  resign  his  office.  His  resignation  led  to  important  con- 
sequences both  in  India  and  in  England.  In  India,  Metcalfe 
was  hastily  summoned  to  Calcutta  to  fill  the  Governor- 
Generalship  till  the  pleasure  of  the.  Government  at  home 
could  be  ascertained.  In  England  the  choice  of  a  Governor- 
General  became  the  subject  of  controversy  and  ill-feeling, 
and  the  selection  which  was  ultimately  made  was  determined 
on  considerations  and  attended  with  consequences  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  history  not  only  of  India,  but  of  the  world. 

The  rule  of  Metcalfe,  Bentinck's  immediate  successor,  is 
directly  associated  with  one  great  reform  and  indirectly  con- 
nected with  two  other  measures.     Under  all  auto-  Metcalfe 
cratic  Governments  a  disposition  to  check  the  free   succ^eTs"ly 
expression   of  opinion   is   invariably   visible ;    and  him- 
even  in  this  country,  where  free  criticism  was  tolerated  with 
more  equanimity  than   in   any  other   State   of  Europe,  the 
authorities  long  disliked  the  growing  freedom  of  the  press. 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

1  The  expression  is  Sir  G.  Trevelyan's,  in  Life  of  Macaulay,  ch.  vi. 

2  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
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the  ministers  of  the  Crown  were  constantly  taking  steps  to 
curb  the  increasing  licence  of  the  newspapers.     The 

The  pre?s  in 

India  under  measures  which  they  brought  forward  with  this 
object  culminated  in  the  legislation  of  1795-1799. 
While  Pitt,  unhappily  for  his  reputation,  was  pressing  forward 
these  laws,  his  friend  Wellesley  was  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  India.  It  was  natural  that  Wellesley  should  desire 
to  transplant  to  the  autocratic  soil  of  the  East  the  institu- 
tions which  he  had  seen  his  friend  and  leader  engrafting 
on  the  free  constitution  of  England.  He  consequently  deter- 
mined on  placing  the  press  of  India  under  considerable 
restrictions,  and  of  imposing  a  strict  censorship  on  Indian 
newspapers.1 

The  restrictions  which  Wellesley  instituted  were  to  a  great 
extent  removed  by  Hastings.  In  his  Governor-Generalship 
Under  *ne  ^rst  natiye  newspaper  was  published,  the  censor- 
Hastings.  shjp  Was  abolished,  and  the  press  within  certain 
limits  was  free.  Even  Hastings,  however,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  handling  certain  subjects  and  criticising 
certain  persons;  and  he  not  only  entrusted  the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  power  of  punishing  a  refractory  editor,  but  he 
reserved  to  the  executive  the  right  of  banishing  journalists. 
In  Hastings'  time,  however,  no  use  was  made  of  these  powers. 
The  Supreme  Court  declined,  on  one  occasion,  to  grant  a 
criminal  information  against  a  newspaper ;  Hastings  abstained 
from  acting  ministerially  in  a  case  where  the  Court  had 
hesitated  to  act  judicially ;  and  the  press  remained  practically 
uncontrolled.  Its  freedom  caused  great  indignation  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Company  drafted  a 
despatch  reprobating  the  abolition  of  the  censorship  and 
directing  its  reimposition.  But  Canning,  though  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Cabinet  which  was  passing  the  six  Acts,  declined 
to  interfere  with  the  free  publication  of  opinion  in  India,  and 
the  despatch  was  suppressed.2 

1  Pearce's   Wellesley \  vol.  i.  pp.  282,  288 ;  Malcolm's  Political  History  of 
India,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

2  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  from  whose  account  the  preceding  paragraph  is 
ummarised. 
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In  the  interval  between  Hastings'  resignation  and  Amherst's 
arrival  in  India,  Adam,  a  distinguished  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, succeeded  to  the  post  of  Governor-General.  under 
He  had  not  approved  the  measures  which  Hastings  Adam- 
had  adopted  to  liberate  the  press.  He  found  time,  in  the 
short  interval  during  which  he  held  office,  to  deprive  it  of 
its  freedom.  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham  had  arrived  in  Calcutta 
in  1818,  and  had  established  a  paper,  called  the  Calcutta 
Journal,  which  soon  gained  repute  from  the  ability  of  its 
articles  and  the  independence  of  its  criticisms.  In  April 
1823,  Adam,  who  had  been  three  months  in  office,  annoyed 
at  the  manner  in  which  this  newspaper  spoke  of 

I-    ,  ,      ,  J        r    L  •  •  Silk  Buck' 

the  Governor  of  Madras  and  of  his  own  secretaries    ingham's 
at  Calcutta,  issued  a  regulation  extinguishing  the 
freedom  of  unlicensed  printing.       Silk   Buckingham  neither 
moderated  his  language  nor  forbore  from  his  criticisms.     Dr. 
Bryce,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  the  editor  of  a  rival  paper 
which  was  the  warm  supporter  of  the  Government,  was  re- 
warded by  an  appointment  in  the  Stationery  Office.      The 
Calcutta  Journal  attacked  the  nomination  and  ridiculed  the 
choice ;  and  Adam  had  the  folly  to  punish  this  slight  offence 
by  banishing  Silk  Buckingham  from  India.1 

Leadenhall  Street  warmly  approved  Adam's  action  ;  and  his 
example  was,  in  the  first  instance,  imitated  by  his  successor. 
But  Amherst  soon  pursued  a  more  generous  policy ;  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  no  press  prosecutions  were  attempted  during 
his  tenure  of  office.2  Bentinck's  whole  training  and  disposition 
were  in  favour  of  freedom,  and  the  press  was  practically  free 
during  his  administration.  It  was  reserved,  how- 

,,  ..  ,  Metcalfe 

ever,  for  Metcalfe  to  remove  from  the  newspapers    and  a  free 
even  the  appearance  of  control.     With  the  aid  of 
Macaulay,  who  had  become  the  new  Member  of  Council  under 
the  Act  of  1833,  he  repealed  the  regulation  which  Adam  had 
framed  in  1823,  and  the  Indian  press  thenceforward  became 
not  merely  practically  but  literally  free.3 

l  Marshman,  voL  ii.  p.  380;  Hansard,  N.  S.,  vol.  xi.  p.  858  xq.;  Arnould's 
Denman,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  2  Marshman,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.   iii.    p.   91;   Kaye's  Life  of  Metcalfe,  voL   ii.   pp.    134  157; 
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This  decision  was  received  in  Leadenhall  Street  with  the 
severe  displeasure  which  the  Directors  reserved  for  all  liberal 
administrators.  The  distinguished  officer  under  whose  rule 
the  reform  had  been  accomplished  found  thenceforward  that 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  patronage  of  the  Company, 
and  soon  afterwards  retired  from  a  service  in  which  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  employers.  By  a  singular  chance, 
moreover,  while  the  liberation  of  the  press  cost  the  liberators 
their  popularity  at  home,  another  measure  equally  liberal  in 
its  conception  cost  them  the  support  of  the  English  press  in 
The  right  of  India.  Up  to  the  time  of  Macaulay's  arrival  in 
SHuifmid  India,  English  residents  had  the  privilege  of  appeal- 
Indian.  ing  m  civii  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Calcutta 
instead  of  to  the  Sudder  Courts  in  the  provinces,  while  the 
native  could  only  carry  his  appeal  to  the  Sudder  Courts. 
Macaulay  decided  on  abolishing  this  distinction.  "The  chief 
reason  for  preferring  the  Sudder  Court,"  he  wrote,  "is  this, 
that  it  is  the  court  which  we  have  provided  to  administer 
justice,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  If 
it  is  not  fit  for  that  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  made  so." l  But 
this  argument  carried  no  weight  with  the  English  residents  in 
India.  A  native  was  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  Sudder 
Court.  A  Native  judge  might  possibly,  therefore,  be  called 
on  to  aid  in  deciding  an  appeal  brought  by  an  Englishman 
against  a  native.  Such  an  appeal,  the  Anglo-Indian  hastily 
assumed,  was  sure  to  be  decided  by  the  native  against  the 
Englishman,  and  the  conquerors  of  the  country  could  not 
safely  trust  their  rights  and  property  to  the  justice  of  those 
whose  race  they  had  subdued.2 

Trevelyan's  Macaulay,  ch.  vi.  Oddly  enough,  Kaye  does  not  mention 
Macaulay,  and  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  does  not  mention  Metcalfe,  Surely  such 
a  policy  as  the  liberation  of  a  press  is  large  enough  to  reflect  credit  on  both 
the  Governor  who  accomplished  it  and  the  Councillor  who  assisted  him. 

1  Trevelyan's  Macaulay,  ch.  vi. 

2  It  is  needless  for  a  modern  historian  to  recapitulate  the  arguments  which 
were  used  by  Anglo-Indian  newspapers  in  1835.     The  reasoning  which  was 
urged  at  that  time  was  repeated  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards  when  another 
Governor-General  decided  on  supplementing  the  work  which  Macaulay  had 
commenced,  and  on  conferring  on  Native  judges  of  eminence  the  right  of 
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While  these  two  reforms  were  exciting  debate,  another  con- 
troversy was  being  decisively  settled.  Little  had  been  done 
by  the  English  in  India  to  promote  the  education 

f     i  .  i  •  r,  11  11     Education. 

of  the  natives;  but  since  1813  a  small  sum  had 
been  annually  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  Hindoo  learn- 
ing. A  few  men  remonstrated  against  the  application  of  money 
towards  the  promotion  of  an  obsolete,  imperfect,  and  useless 
culture;  and  from  1813  to  1833  an  Indian  and  an  English 
party  prevailed  in  Calcutta,  and  carried  on  a  controversy  re- 
specting the  rival  merits  of  education  in  Hindoo  and  English. 
In  1835  the  arrival  of  Macaulay  at  Calcutta,  and  his  appoint- 
ment as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruction, 
brought  the  dispute  to  an  issue.  Macaulay  found  the  Indian 
and  English  party  evenly  balanced  on  the  Committee.  He 
threw  his  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  English  party, 
and  the  Committee  was  reconstructed  under  his  supervision. 
English  books  were  substituted  for  the  bad  vernacular  literature 
which  had  previously  been  used  in  the  schools  ;  and  the  people 
of  India  received  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  for  acquiring 
a  sound  elementary  instruction  in  English.1 

These  three  reforms  were  practically  accomplished  by  Ben- 
tinck,  Metcalfe,  and  Macaulay  in  the  short  interval  which 
succeeded  the  announcement  of  Bentinck's  resignation  and 
the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor-General  from  England.  But  for 
them,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  Metcalfe's  provisional  appoint- 
ment might  have  been  confirmed.  The  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  first  instance,  were  in  favour  of  this  arrangement. 
The  ministry,  however,  had  inherited  a  dictum  of  Canning,  that 
the  highest  office  in  India  ought  always  to  be  conferred  on  an 
English  statesman ;  and  the  Directors,  apprised  of  Metcalfe's 
liberal  policy  towards  the  press,  modified  their  own  views,  and 
concurred  in  his  supersession  by  an  English  nobleman.2 

trying  Europeans  criminally.  The  old  prejudices  which  had  been  aroused  by 
Macaulay  were  stirred  afresh  by  Lord  Ripon  and  Mr.  Ilbert,  and  the  inherent 
Conservatism  of  the  British  people  was  again  afforded  an  opportunity  of  rallying 
in  the  defence  of  privilege. 

1  Marshman,  vol.  iii.  p.  65  ;  Trevelyan's  Macaulay,  ch.  vL 

2  Marsfiman,  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
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It  chanced  that  the  vacancy  which  Bentinck's  resignation  had 
caused  became  officially  known  during  Peel's  earlier  and  short- 
Lord  Hey-  lived  administration.  The  choice  of  the  minister 
maderGover-  ^  uPon  tne  first  Lord  Heytesbury,  a  nobleman 
nor-Generai.  who  was  a  good  representative  of  the  old  system  of 
government  which  was  terminated  by  the  Reform  Act.  The 
owner  of  a  borough,  he  had  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ministry,  and  had  received  in  exchange  profitable  employment 
in  his  early  life,  and  a  peerage  in  his  maturity.  Successively 
minister  at  Naples,  at  Madrid,  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  had 
varied  diplomatic  experience;  while,  during  his  residence  at 
the  Russian  Court,  he  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the 
"  noble  and  chivalrous  nature  " l  of  the  sovereign  who  sat  on 
the  Russian  throne. 

To  the  eye  of  any  impartial  critic  this  circumstance  made 
Heytesbury  peculiarly  eligible  for  the  Governor-Generalship. 
The  whig  But,  unfortunately,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Whig 
thTareoiM.  statesman  who  was  returning  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
ment-  it  disqualified  him  for  the  appointment.  From 

1835  to  1840  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Palmerston's  policy 
was  a  distrust  or  dread  of  Russia.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  framed,  the  arrange- 
ments which  it  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  stipulations 
were  kept  secret,  indicated,  as  he  thought,  an  elaborate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Russia  to  make  her  influence  supreme  on  the 
Bosphorus.  William  IV.  both  shared  and  encouraged  the 
feelings  of  his  Foreign  Minister,  and,  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  the  temperament  of  the  sovereign,  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  language  of  the  Radicals  in  the 
House  of  Commons  all  pointed  to  the  possibility  of  a  Russian 
war.2  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected  that  the  Russian 
Court  would  have  remained  inactive  while  Britain  was  increas- 
ing her  armaments  and  British  politicians  were  abusing  the 
Czar.  Long  experience  had  shown  that  there  was  one  method 
by  which  Russia  could  create  embarrassment  and  alarm  in  the 

1  Ante,  p.  57. . 

2  Ante,  vol.  iv.  pp.  284,  311.     Cf.  Greville,  Memoirs,  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  119. 
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British  Cabinet,  for  statesmen  in  Britain  were  almost  as  jealous 
of  Russian  influence  at  Teheran  as  of  Russian  influence  at 
Constantinople.  Conscious,  therefore,  that  Palmer- 

i      •  f   TT    i  •    '        Russian 

ston  was  desirous  to  tear  up  the  treaty  of  Unkiar    influence 
Skelessi,1  and  to  restore  the  influence  of  Britain  at 
the  Porte,  Russia  renewed  her  overtures  to  Persia,  and  secured 
a  preponderating  influence  at  Teheran. 

The  relations  between  Persia  and  Britain  in  the  past,  more- 
over, encouraged  the  Persian  Court  to  lean  upon  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  aid  of  Britain  had  always  failed  Persia  in  the  hour 
of  her  trial.  The  costly  missions  which  Wellesley  had  sent 
to  her  in  1801,  and  the  rival  embassies  which  had  been 
despatched  from  London  and  Calcutta  in  1813,  might  easily 
have  induced  Persian  statesmen  to  imagine  that  Britain 
attached  importance  to  their  friendship,  and  was  willing  to 
incur  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  it.  Britain,  in 
fact,  in  1813  had  formally  undertaken  to  render  Persia  help 
if  Persia  was  attacked  by  any  European  Power,  and  was  not 
the  aggressor  in  the  quarrel.2  Thirteen  years  afterwards  the 
stipulation  encouraged  the  Shah  to  seize  the  pretext  of  a 
frontier  dispute  to  make  war  upon  Russia.  But  the  condition 
which  had  been  inserted  in  the  treaty  afforded  Britain  an 
excuse  for  declining  the  assistance  which  Persia  hoped  to 
obtain  from  her.  Persia,  in  consequence,  was  easily  crushed 
by  her  powerful  neighbour,  and  forced  to  make  fresh  terri- 
torial concessions  to  Russia ;  while  Britain,  through  Colonel 
Macdonald,  her  envoy  at  the  Persian  Court,  a  man  of  energy 
and  sense,  confined  herself  to  moderating  the  terms  on  which 
Russia  insisted  as  a  punishment  for  the  aggression.3 

Possibly  British  statesmen  could  not  have  acted  otherwise. 
But  probably  they  were  a  little  ashamed  at  having  availed 
themselves  of  a  technical  excuse  to  rid  themselves  from  the 

1  Mr.  Ashley  says  that  Lord  Palmerston's  persistent  aim  from  the  moment 
of  the  signing  of  this  treaty  .  .  .  had  been  either  "  to  neutralise  or  overthrow  " 
the  treaty.     Ashley's  Palmerslon,  vol.  i.  p   353. 

2  Ante,  ch.  xxv. 

3  Cf.  Ann  Reg,  1826,  Hist.,  p.  284;    Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  216;  Marshman, 
vol.  iii.  p.  120 ;  Lord  Elletiborough's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  46.. 
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necessity  of  fulfilling  an  inconvenient  promise.  At  any  rate 
they  took  a  course  which  has  been  rarely  pursued  by  a  great 
Power.  They  actually  consented  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
indemnity  which  Russia  exacted  from  her  foe,  in  return  for 
being  released  from  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1813. l 
The  British  in  India  and  at  home,  after  spending  nearly  a 
million  of  money  in  costly  missions  to  the  Persian  Court,  were 
paying  to  be  released  from  the  conditions  which  were  the  only 
result  of  these  embassies,  and  had  the  mortification  of  know- 
ing that  their  representative  had  no  influence  in  the  Persian 
capital. 

Thus  in  1835,  when  Melbourne  succeeded  Peel,  Russia  had 
acquired  through  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  a  preponderat- 
ing power  at  the  Porte,  and  she  had  simultaneously  increased 
her  influence  at  Teheran.     Palmerston  would  have 

The  Eu- 

phrates  route  regarded  these  facts  in  any  circumstances  with  alarm. 
But  he  had  soon  afterwards  an  additional  reason  for 
distrusting  the  growing  influence  of  Russia  in  Persia.  Up  to 
that  time  the  trade  of  India  had  almost  uniformly  passed  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  in  1836  efforts  were  being  made 
to  shorten  the  route  and  to  quicken  the  journey.  The  fastest 
passage  which  had  ever  been  accomplished  round  the  Cape 
to  Bombay  had  occupied  seventy-five  days.2  It  was  hoped, 
by  adopting  a  new  route,  to  save  rather  more  than  one  day  in 
three,  and  to  complete  the  journey  in  forty-six  days.  Two 
alternative  proposals  had  been  made  with  this  object.  One, 
which  was  generally  supported  by  the  mercantile  community, 
contemplated  the  formation  of  a  route  by  Malta  to  Alexandria, 
across  Egypt  and  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  other  was  based 
on  a  line  which  struck  across  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1832 
various  attempts  had  been  made  to  establish  the  first  of  these 
routes.3  But  they  had  failed;  and  in  August  1835  the  East 

1  Watson's  History  of  Persia,  p.  244. 

2  This  was  up  to  1836,  and  is  given  on  Hobhouse's  authority.     Hansard, 
vol.  xxxv.  p.  1061. 

3  A  correspondence  full  of  interest  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Ann.  Reg., 
1832,  Chron.,  p.  138. 
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India  Company  issued  a  notice  that  the  mails  for  India  through 
Egypt  might  not  be  carried  forward ;  while  Hobhouse,  speak- 
ing as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  declared  that  the 
south-west  monsoons  blew  with  such  violence  in  the  Red  Sea, 
during  two  or  three  months  out  of  every  twelve,  that  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  seen  were  of  opinion  that  no  steamboat  of 
whatever  size  or  power  would  be  able  to  face  them.1 

This  failure  to  establish  the  Red  Sea  route  confirmed  the 
Government  in  its  desire  to  make  the  Euphrates  the  highway 
to  India;  and  in  1835  Colonel  Chesney  was  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  framework  of  two  steamers  which  he 
was  directed  to  put  together  at  Bir,  and  with  which  he  was 
instructed  to  attempt  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates.  Ill- 
luck  attended  the  enterprise.  Russia  used  all  her  influence 
to  oppose  it ; 2  one  of  the  steamers,  the  Tigris,  was  lost  in 
a  hurricane ;  the  other,  the  Euphrates,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  expedition,  and  another  which 
followed  it,  proved  that  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  so  diffi- 
cult that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  rely  on  it,  and  the 
ministry  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  the  Red  Sea  route.3 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  Heytesbury's  appointment,  Britain  and 
Russia  were  jealously  watching  one  another  in  the  East.  The 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  had  given  Russia  a  commanding 
position  at  the  Porte,  the  vacillating  policy  of  Britain  towards 
Persia  had  confirmed  Russian  influence  at  Teheran,  and  Russia 
was  using  her  power  by  trying  to  exclude  her  rival  from  the 
Euphrates  route  to  India.  In  these  circumstances  the  appoint- 

i  Hansard,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  608,  609.  2  Stockmar,  voL  i.  p.  348. 

3  For  the  preliminary  vote  for  the  Euphrates  expedition,  Hansard,  vol.  xxv. 
p.  930.  For  a  supplemental  vote  in  1836,  ibid.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1060.  For  the 
loss  of  the  Tigris,  Ann.  Reg.,  1836,  Chron.,  p.  64.  After  the  acknowledged 
failure  of  the  Euphrates  route  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  France  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  mails  from  Calais  via  Marseilles  to  Alexandria  in  402  hours,  or 
rather  less  than  seventeen  days  (State  Papers,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1004),  and  it  was 
generally  admitted  that,  while  the  difficult  route  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  would 
occupy  fifty  days,  Bombay  might  be  reached  by  the  more  direct  route  of  the 
Red  Sea  in  forty-three  days.  Ann.  Reg.,  1837,  Chron.,  pp.  52  and  124.  A 
bi-monthly  communication  with  India  via  Suez  was  first  established  in  1845. 
Hansard,  voL  cxv.  p.  640.  Cf.  for  the  whole  subject,  Marshman,  vol.  hi. 
p.  60. 
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ment  of  a  Governor-General  free  from  the  prejudices  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  might  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
peace  both  in  India  and  the  world.  Such  an  appointment, 
Lord  however,  would  have  seemed  to  Palmerston  a  wilful 

Auckland       sacrifice   of  British   interests,    and    he   accordingly 

Governor-  °  " 

General.  persuaded  the  Cabinet  to  take  the  unprecedented 
step  of  superseding  Heytesbury.1  The  Whigs  rarely  looked 
beyond  a  narrow  circle  for  the  occupants  of  office.  They 
selected  as  Heytesbury's  successor  the  second  Lord  Auckland. 
An  accomplished  nobleman  and  an  amiable  man,  Auckland 
had  presided  over  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Grey's  Ministry,  while 
Poulett  Thomson,  as  Vice-President,  had  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  department.  He  had  been  chosen,  to  the  surprise 
of  many  persons,  to  succeed  Graham  at  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
had  been  replaced  in  that  office  in  1835.  A  cousin  of  the 
Minto  who  had  governed  India  with  success,  believers  in 
hereditary  capacity  might  perhaps  hope  for  his  distinction. 
He  is  now  recollected  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  states- 
men ever  sent  to  govern  India.2 

Yet  Auckland's  administration  of  India  will  never  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  who  omits  to  reflect  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  had  been  a  member.3  It  was 
Palmerston's  persistent  determination  to  tear  up  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  which  drove  Russia  to  retaliate  on  Persia,  and 
it  was  the  consciousness  of  the  increasing  influence  of  Russia 
at  Teheran  which  induced  Auckland  to  interfere  at  Cabul. 

East   of  Persia,   and  between  it  .and   Hindostan,  lies  the 

1  Auckland's  appointment  as  Governor-General  was,  "  rightly  or  wrongly," 
ascribed  to  Palmerston.     Ashley's  Palmerston,  vol.  i.  p.  400.     The  nearest  pre- 
cedent for  Heytesbury's  supersession  was  in  the  appointment  of  Minto  in  1806, 
and  the  revocation  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  G.  Barlow  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made.     See  on  this  point  Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p.  87  et  seq. 

2  There  are  notices  of  some  interest  of  Auckland  in  Life  of  Spencer,  p.  263,  and 
in  Greville,  Fart.  i.  vol.  iii.  p.  88.     There  are  very  high  opinions  of  his  ability 
in  the  second  part  of  these  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

3  The   Times,  2nd  of  April  1885,  contained  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
policy  of  Russia  and  England  in  Central  Asia.     But  the  Times,  I  think,  pro. 
duces  an   inaccurate   impression  by  excluding   all  reference  to  the  strained 
relations  between  the  English  and  Russian  Foreign  Offices  from  Palmerston's 
determination  to  tear  up  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi. 
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country  known  as   Afghanistan.     Torn   by  civil  war,   it  was 

still  associated  with  the  traditions  of  its  former  great- 
Afghanistan, 
ness.     Had  not  Ahmed  Khan,  the  founder  of  the 

Afghan  kingdom,  temporarily  shattered  the  power  of  the 
Mahrattas  at  the  great  battle  of  Paniput  ?  Had  not  Zemaun 
Shah,  by  crossing  the  Indus,  frightened  Wellesley  into  de- 
spatching a  mission  to  Persia?  Had  not  even  Minto  sent 
Elphinstone  to  Afghanistan,  and  courted  Shah  Sooja's  help  in 
an  alliance  against  France?  In  1835,  indeed,  these  conditions 
were  changed.  Zemaun  Shah  and  Shah  Sooja  were  refugees 
in  the  Company's  territory;  the  empire  of  the  Afghans  was 
shrivelled  to  a  fourth  of  the  dominions  over  which  the  former 
of  these  potentates  had  ruled ;  and  the  remnant  was  divided 
among  rival  princes.  Kamram,  "the  worst  of  a  bad  race," 
a  son  of  Mahmood,  Shah  Sooja's  brother,  conqueror,  and 
successor,  reigned  at  Herat ;  the  rest  of  the  country  was  ruled 
by  the  brothers  of  Futteh  Khan,  a  statesman  whom  Mahmood 
had  murdered.1  Of  these,  since  1826,  Dost  Mahommed  had 
reigned  supreme  in  Cabul.2 

Of  the  internal  condition  of  Afghanistan,  however,  British 
and  Indian  statesmen  had  alike  little  knowledge,  and  the 
Government  accordingly  decided  to  send  a  mission  to  Cabul, 
under  the  pretext  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
the  people.  There  was  one  man  in  India  who  had  excep- 
tional claims  for  employment  on  such  an  embassy.  Six  years 
before,  Alexander  Burnes  had  been  despatched  to  Alexander 
Lahore  with  some  cart-horses  of  exceptional  size  Burnes- 
and  power,  which  Ellenborough  had  presented  to  Runjeet 
Singh ;  and,  after  fulfilling  his  ostensible  orders,  had  extended 
his  travels  to  Cabul  and  Bokhara.  With  eyes  in  his  head, 
and  a  capacity  for  using  them,  he  had  gained  knowledge  and 
experience;  and,  by  the  publication  of  his  adventures,  had 
enlarged  the  information  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  acquired 
the  reputation  which  attaches  to  bold  enterprise  and  successful 

1  For  the  murder,  to  which  Karnram  was  a  party,  see  Kaye's  Afghan  War, 
vol.  i.  p.  107. 

2  There  is  a  good  account  of  the  state  of  Afghanistan  in  Thornton,  voL  vi. 
p.  123. 
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authorship.  He  was  now  selected  for  the  new  mission  which 
it  was  determined  to  send,  through  Scinde  and  the  Punjab,  to 
Cabul.  He  set  out  from  Bombay  on  the  26th  of  November 
1836;  he  landed  in  Scinde  on  the  i3th  of  December;  he 
reached  Cabul  towards  the  end  of  September  iSjy.1  His 
journey  and  the  business  and  ceremonies  connected  with  it 
had  occupied  the  intervening  months. 

Five  months  before  his  arrival  at  Cabul,  Burnes,  resting  in 
Scinde,  had  learned  news  which  could  not  but  influence  his 
views.  Persia,  he  was  told,  had  decided  on  attacking  Herat. 
The  siege  This  famous  fortress  of  Central  Asia  has  for  centuries 
of  Herat.  been  regarded  as  the  key  of  India ;  and,  though  a  high 
authority  has  declared  that  "to  speak  of  the  integrity  of  the 
place  as  of  vital  importance  to  British  India  was  a  hyperbole  so 
insulting  to  common-sense  as  scarcely  to  need  refutation," 2  it 
undoubtedly  possesses  the  importance  attaching  to  a  position 
on  which  the  great  roads  from  Russia  and  Persia  converge. 
Surrounded  by  a  strong  redoubt,  it  was  capable  of  successful 
defence  against  any  enemy  not  equipped  with  the  artillery  of 
a  modern  army,  but  it  could  not  probably  have  been  held  for 
any  length  of  time  against  a  European  force  which  had  the 
skill  to  seize  the  adjacent  hills,  and  the  guns  with  which  to 
assail  it  from  this  vantage-ground.  Almost  adjoining  the 
Persian  frontier,  it  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  of  Persian 
ambition;3  and  unhappily,  in  1835,  the  misconduct  of  its 
ruler,  Kamram,  gave  the  Persians  ample  excuse  for  an  attack 
upon  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  British  in  India  would  not  have 
tolerated  for  six  months  the  treatment  which  Persia  habitually 
experienced  at  Kamram's  hands.4 

1  The  dates  will  be  found  in  Burnes's  Cabul,  voL  i.  p.  140. 

1  Sir  H.  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  62. 

8  It  had  been  originally  taken  by  the  Afghans  under  Ahmed  Shah  in  1749. 
Watson's  Persia,  p.  42.  For  an  excellent  description  of  the  place,  see  Kaye's 
Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

4  The  British  Minister  in  Persia,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Persian 
policy,  wrote  :  "  Unfortunately,  the  conduct  of  Kamram  Meerza,  in  violating 
the  engagements  entered  into  with  his  late  R.  H.  Abbas  Meerza,  and  in  per- 
mitting his  vizier,  Yar  Mahommed  Khan,  to  occupy  part  of  Seistan,  has  given 
the  Shah  a  full  justification  for  commencing  hostilities."  Thornton,  vol.  vi. 
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Whatever  justification,  however,  Persia  may  have  had  for 
declaring  war  against  Kamram,  in  1835  no  statesman,  either 
at  Calcutta  or  in  London,  could  be  expected  to  see  with 
pleasure  Herat  pass  into  Persian  keeping.  For  Herat  was 
regarded  as  the  gate  of  India,  and  the  influence  of  Russia 
was  supreme  at  Teheran.  But  the  fact  that  the  Persian  ad- 
vance was  regarded  in  London  with  dislike  made  every 
patriotic  Russian  anxious  for  the  siege.  Were  not  English- 
men in  Parliament  denouncing  the  Czar  in  language  of  almost 
unparalleled  ferocity?  Were  not  men  out  of  Parliament 
writing  pamphlets  and  articles  to  prove  the  necessity  for  war 
with  Russia?  Were  not  even  the  diplomatists  in  British  ser- 
vice encouraged  to  use  language  of  abuse  when  they  wrote 
of  Russia?  Was  not  the  British  Foreign  Minister  eager  to 
tear  up  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi?  Was  not  a  British 
squadron  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  checking  Mehemet  Air's  advance, 
but  really,  as  the  King  of  England  admitted,1  as  a  menace  to 
Russia  ?  Great  nations  have  not  yet  learned,  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  they  should  learn,  to  adopt  the  maxims  of  Christianity, 
and  to  turn  the  cheek  to  the  smiter ;  and  the  Russians,  con- 
scious that  Palmerston  was  anxious  to  paralyse  their  action 
on  the  Bosphorus,  naturally  grasped  at  a  position  in  Asia 
which  every  Englishman  regarded  as  a  vantage-ground.  Count 
Simonich,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Teheran,  almost  openly 
urged  the  Shah  to  quarrel  with  Kamram  and  to  lay  siege  to 
Herat ;  Russian  officers  repaired  to  the  Persian  headquarters 
and  occupied  themselves  with  drilling  the  Persian  army ;  and 
finally,  at  the  end  of  1837,  soon  after  Burnes  reached  Cabul, 
the  siege  began.2 

The  circumstances  of  the  siege  necessarily  made  a  profound 

p.  124.  Kamram,  says  Mr.  Marshman,  "had  openly  violated  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  him  and  Persia,  and  had  likewise  made  repeated  inroads 
into  the  territories  of  the  Shah,  and  kidnapped  his  subjects  to  the  number,  as 
the  Persians  affirmed,  of  12,000,  and  sold  them  into  slavery."  Marshman,  vol. 
iii.  p.  121.  i  Stockmar,  vol.  L  p.  347. 

2  For  the  correspondence,  State  Papers,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  1218-1299,  and  vol. 
xxvii.  pp.  5-195 ;  and  cf.  Thornton,  voL  vi.  p.  125. 
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impression  on  Burnes.  But  the  news  of  it  hardly  awakened 
flumes  at  tne  same  feeling  in  Dost  Mahommed.  The  Afghan 
Cabui.  sovereign  was  mainly  concerned  with  a  nearer 
question.  Peshawur  had  formed  part  of  the  Afghan  kingdom 
up  to  1834,  when  it  had  been  taken  by  Runjeet  Singh;  and 
Burnes  soon  found  that,  with  Dost  Mahommed,  the  recovery 
of  Peshawur  was  a  much  more  pressing  topic  than  the  possible 
loss  of  Herat.  Conceiving  that  no  price  was  too  heavy  to 
pay  for  Afghan  goodwill,  Burnes  himself  offered  to  mediate 
between  Runjeet  Singh  and  Dost  Mahommed  for  the  cession 
of  Peshawur.  His  offer  to  do  so  gained  him  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  Afghan  monarch.  Dost  Mahommed  put 
implicit  faith  in  Burnes ;  and  Burnes,  on  his  part,  formed  a 
high  opinion  of  the  ability  and  honesty  of  Dost  Mahommed. 
Everything,  in  short,  promised  to  go  well;  and  England, 
without  expending  a  single  penny,  without  moving  a  single 
regiment,  succeeded  in  obtaining  high  influence  at  the  Court 
of  Cabul.1 

The  confidence,  however,  which  Dost  Mahommed  reposed 
in  Burnes  was  not  shared  by  Dost  Mahommed's  brothers. 
Kohun  Dil  Khan,  at  Candahar,  instead  of  following  his 
brother's  lead,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Persian  camp, 
and  despatched  his  son  on  a  friendly  mission  to  the  Russian 
Embassy  at  Teheran.  Burnes  saw  that  the  success  which 
he  had  himself  gained  at  Cabul  would  be  neutralised  by  this 
conduct ;  and  he  accordingly  decided  on  sending  an  officer 
of  his  staff  to  Candahar,  on  directing  him  to  threaten  Kohun 
Dil  Khan  with  British  displeasure  if  he  continued  his  in- 
trigues with  the  Persian  and  Russian  Courts,2  and  to  pro- 
mise him  British  support  if  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
Dost  Mahommed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  policy  was  bold.  If  it 
were  desirable  for  Britain  to  interfere  in  Afghanistan  at  all, 
it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  unwise.  It  was,  however,  wholly 

1  Sir  H.  Durand  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  Burnes's  conduct  and  capacity. 
But,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  he  deserves  the  praise  accorded  to  him  in 
the  text.  8  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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outside  the  instructions  which  Burnes  carried  with  him. 
Startled  at  finding  that  they  had  been  committed  by  their 
agent  to  mediate  between  Sikh  and  Afghan,  and  to  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Kohun  Dil  Khan, 
Auckland  and  his  Council  refused  to  confirm  the  arrange- 
ment for  mediation,  and  they  desired  Burnes  to  let  the 
Candahar  chiefs  know  that  he  had  held  out  hopes  which 
his  employers  could  not  realise.1 

A  little  time  before  these  orders  reached  Burnes,  Vicovitch, 
a  Russian  officer,  with  instructions  from  Simonich,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Teheran,2  entered  Cabul.    Vicovitch  vicovitch's 
was  either  instructed  or  decided  to  bid  high  for  a  mission- 
Russo-Afghan  alliance.      But  the  offers  which  he  made  did 
not  seduce  Dost  Mahommed  from  the  policy  which  he  had 
agreed  to  follow.     He  remained  on  the  friendliest  terms  with 
Burnes,   and  openly  avowed   his  preference  for  the  British. 
Auckland's  despatches,  however,  rapidly  removed  the  charm 
which  Burnes  had  cast  over  Dost  Mahommed.     Burnes  was 
forced  to  confess  that  the  Ameer  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
Britain.      Vicovitch,  aware  of  Burnes's  difficulties,   renewed 
his  offers  of  Russian  aid.     Dost  Mahommed  reluctantly  de- 
termined to  prefer  the  Power  which  apparently  had  something 
to  offer,  to  the  Power  which  had  only  something  to  ask ;  and 
Russian  influence,  already  supreme  at  Teheran,  rapidly  gained 
predominance  at  Cabul  and  Candahar.     Disowned 
by  his  employers,  and  consequently  distrusted   by      lea™? 
the  Afghans,  Burnes  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
himself  that  his  mission  was  a  failure;  and  in  April  1838  he 
retired  from  Cabul.3 

While  Burnes  was  thus  retracing  his  steps,  Auckland  was 
sojourning  amidst  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Himalayas  Auckland  at 
at  Simla.    There  he  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  his   Simla> 
Council,  but  he  was  accompanied  by  three  men — Macnaghten, 

1  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  185  ;  Burnes's  Cabul,  p.  143.     Sir  H.  Durand  throws  doubt  on 
the  genuineness  of  Vicovitch's  mission,  Afghan   War,  p.  42,  and  note,  but  I 
think  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  really  was  a  Russian  agent. 

3  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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the  secretary  to  his  Government;  Torrens,  Macnaghten's 
colleague;  and  Colvin,  his  own  private  secretary — who 
suddenly  found  themselves  raised  by  circumstances  to  promi- 
nence. It  was  obvious  to  them  all  that  Burnes's  mission  had 
failed.  They  none  of  them,  perhaps,  stopped  to  inquire 
whether  the  failure  was  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  Dost 
Mahommed  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  British  offers.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  Dost  Mahommed  had  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Russia  at  a  moment  when  Russia  was  virtually  throw- 
ing the  armed  strength  of  Persia  on  Herat.  An  Indian 
official  does  not  readily  submit  to  the  hostile  action  of 
Native  sovereigns.  Auckland's  advisers  imagined  that,  if  Dost 
Mahommed  preferred  Russian  help  to  British  neutrality,  the 
time  was  come  for  his  dethronement.  It  was  remembered 
that  the  blind  old  sovereign  Zemaun  Shah,  and  his  brother 
Shah  Sooja,  were  living  in  exile  at  Loodiana.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  Shah  Sooja,  restored  to  his  sovereignty  by  British 
decides  on  aid,  would  guide  his  conduct  by  British  counsels. 
BostCMa-  Dost  Mahommed,  moreover,  had  a  quarrel  which  it 
wlth'shih  seemed  impossible  to  compose  with  Runjeet  Singh. 
Sooja.  jf  Runjeet  Singh  could  only  be  made  a  party  in 

Shah  Sooja's  expedition,  the  Sikh  and  Afghan  rulers  might 
compose  their  differences  with  ease.  Shah  Sooja,  lifted  by 
Runjeet  Singh  on  to  a  throne  at  Cabul,  could  be  required 
to  resign  in  return  the  pretensions  of  the  Afghan  race  to 
Peshawur. 

Reasons  of  this  character  convinced  Auckland  of  the 
necessity  of  supplanting  Dost  Mahommed  by  Shah  Sooja. 
Since  the  time  when  Napoleon  had  taken  the  fatal  step  of 
thrusting  his  own  brother  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  no  civilised 
Power  had  resolved  on  a  policy  of  equal  injustice.  But  its 
folly  was  even  more  apparent  than  its  injustice.  All  civilised 
communities  have  an  interest  in  the  stability  of  Governments, 
and  British  India  was  about  to  embark  on  the  wretched  task 
of  destroying  a  comparatively  stable  throne.  All  civilised 
communities  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  able  men  on 
the  thrones  of  neighbouring  and  barbarous  States,  and  British 
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India  was  to  strike  down  a  man  whom  all  men  described  as 
able,  and  to  set  up  a  mere  puppet  whom  all  men  acknowledged 
to  be  a  weak  fool.  The  authors  of  this  famous  policy  seem 
to  have  themselves  felt  shame  at  their  own  actions;  and, 
in  publishing  the  Afghan  despatches,  they  suppressed  every 
passage  which  told  against  their  own  decision.  There  is,  un- 
happily, reason  to  believe  that  their  conduct  in  doing  so  has 
been  imitated  on  other  occasions.  But  the  mutilation  of  the 
Afghan  despatches  seemed  specially  infamous  because  it  in- 
volved the  suppression  of  Burnes's  own  views,  when  Burnes 
was  himself  dead.1 

In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  even  Auckland  hesitated  to 
send  a  British  expedition  to  a  remote  territory  with  the  curious 
object  of  pulling  down  King  Stork  and  setting  up 

.  .11     i         i  •    •  Macnagh- 

Kmg  Log.  All  that  he  originally  contemplated  was  ten's  mission 
to  employ  Runjeet  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Sikhs,  to 
do  the  work  for  him.  Five  years  before,  Runjeet  had  connived 
at  a  bold  attempt  which  Shah  Sooja  had  made  to  regain  his  old 
throne.  The  success  of  this  expedition  had  hung  suspended 
on  the  doubtful  chances  of  a  well-contested  battle ;  and  Auck- 
land consequently  presumed  that,  if  Shah  Sooja,  with  only 
Runjeet's  moral  support,  had  stood  on  the  verge  of  success, 
Shah  Sooja,  with  the  active  help  of  Runjeet's  soldiers  and  with 
the  moral  support  of  Britain,  would  win  an  easy  victory.  He 
decided  accordingly  on  sending  a  mission  to  Lahore  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Sikhs,  and  he  entrusted  the  mission  to 
Macnaghten — the  able  but  irresponsible  counsellor  who  had 

1  The  policy  which  Auckland  pursued  was  almost  forced  on  him  by  instruc- 
tions from  home.  Melbourne  wrote  on  the  sgth  October  1838:  "Auckland 
has  adopted  the  course  which  in  the  meeting  we  held  at  Windsor,  where  there 
were  seven  of  us,  we  agreed  to  recommend  to  him  ;  viz.,  not  to  follow  M'Neill's 
suggestion  of  moving  into  Persia  from  Bushire,  but  to  take  decisive  measures 
in  Afghanistan."  Melbourne,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  The  story  of  the  suppression 
or  mutilation  of  Burnes's  despatches  will  be  found  fully  told  in  a  debate  in 
1861.  Hansard ',  vol.  clxi.  p.  37.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  despatches 
an  impression  prevailed  that  they  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  ;  but  the  report 
was  contradicted  by  two  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Control.  In  1851,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Kaye  published  his  history  of  the  Afghan  War ;  and,  as  he  had 
access  to  the  genuine  documents,  he  established  the  fact  beyond  dispute ;  and, 
in  1859,  the  real  documents  were  laid  before  Parliament. 
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stood  by  his  side  at  Simla.  Macnaghten  was  instructed  to 
propose  either  that  the  Sikh  army  should  advance  through  the 
passes  of  the  Himalayas  on  Cabul,  while  Shah  Sooja,  aided 
by  a  British  contingent,  should  occupy  Shikarpore  and  move 
on  Candahar;  or  that  the  Sikhs,  acting  alone,  should  them- 
selves undertake  the  whole  dangers  and  win  the  whole  glory 
of  the  expedition.  Runjeet  declined  the  last,  but  grasped  at 
the  first,  of  these  alternatives;  and  Auckland  consequently 
learned  that,  if  Shah  Sooja  were  to  be  restored  at  all,  the 
restoration  would  have  to  be  effected  by  British  bayonets.1 

The  reluctance  of  Runjeet  to  act  alone  did  not  make  Mac- 
naghten pause.     Impatient  of  the  slight  delays,  which  arose 
from  the  natural  desire  of  the  Sikh  to  improve  his 

The  treaty  ..  «    •  •  ,  • 

of 26th  June  own  position,  on  the  20th  of  June  1838  he  put  his 
signature  to  the  treaty.  Under  it,  Shah  Sooja  un- 
conditionally abandoned  all  claim  to  the  Afghan  territory  in 
Runjeet's  hands ;  he  relinquished  any  right  to  the  allegiance 
and  tribute  of  Scinde  on  the  payment  to  him  by  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde  of  such  a  sum  as  the  British  Government  might  fix ; 
he  agreed,  out  of  the  sum  thus  received,  to  hand  over  fifteen 
lacs  of  rupees  to  Runjeet  Singh ;  and  he  undertook  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Sikh  Government  in  return 
for  the  contingent  of  5000  men  with  which  Runjeet  Singh 
engaged  to  assist  him.2  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were 
thus  chiefly  in  favour  of  Runjeet  Singh.  Even  Shah  Sooja — 
a  miserable  exile  in  British  India — had  the  courage  to  demur  to 
some  of  them.  His  remonstrances,  however,  naturally  counted 
for  nothing.  He  could  not  afford  to  refuse  the  half-loaf  which 
was  offered  to  him,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  put  his  signature 
to  the  treaty. 

A  few  days  after  Shah  Sooja  had  signed  the  memorable 
treaty,  Burnes,  in  obedience  to  Auckland's  orders,  arrived  at 
Simla.3  He  had  already  written  to  Macnaghten  and  urged 

1  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  voL  i.  p.  315 ;  cf.  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  67  et 
seq. 

2  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  Parl.  Papers,  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde, 
p.  6.     It  is  reprinted,  but  not  quite  accurately,  Kaye,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  338. 
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him  to  deal  with  Dost  Mahommed  and  abandon  Shah  Sooja. 
On  his  arrival  he  repeated  this  advice.      But  the 
time  was  already  gone  for  a  policy  of  this  character,    reaches 
and  all  that  Burnes  could  do  was  to  plead  that, 
if  Shah  Sooja  were  restored  at  all,  he  should  be  restored  to 
a  strong  kingdom.     Even  this  advice  fell  like  an  unheeded 
warning   on    Auckland   and   his   counsellors.      They  pushed 
forward  their  preparations  and  assembled  their  troops.      On 
the   ist  of  October  1838,  still  at  Simla,  Auckland  issued  a 
fresh  proclamation  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  objects  of 
his   policy.      Shah   Sooja — so   ran   the  concluding  Thepro_ 
paragraph  of  a  document  which  has  been  described  ^"cfaobe^ 
not  unjustly  "as  a  most  disingenuous  distortion  of  l838- 
the  truth " — "  will  enter  Afghanistan  surrounded  by  his  own 
troops,  and  will  be  supported  against  foreign  interference  and 
factious  opposition  by  a  British  army."  l     Foreign  interference  1 
What  foreign  interference  had  ever  been  greater  than  Auck- 
land's ?     Factious  opposition !     The  faction  which  Auckland 
was  encountering  was  a  nation  for  once  made  of  one  mind  by 
the  Governor- General's  policy. 

The  ink  with  which  the  proclamation  was  written  was 
hardly  dry  before  the  whole  foundation  on  which  this  frail 
superstructure  of  a  policy  had  been  reared  gave  The  siege 
way  beneath  its  author.  The  siege  of  Herat  had  ofHerat- 
been  the  only  circumstance  which  had  suggested  a  British 
expedition  beyond  the  Indus ;  and  the  siege  of  Herat  was 
raised  on  the  gth  of  October.  After  months  of  suffering  and 
failure,  the  Persian  army  retired  from  the  slender  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town.  A  young  British  officer,  Eldred  Pottinger, 
travelling  in  Asia,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  place,  and 
had  sustained  the  defence  by  his  prudence  and  animated  the 
garrison  by  his  valour.  A  small  expedition,  subsequently  de- 
spatched from  Bombay,  which  had  occupied  the  little  island 
of  Karrack  in  the  Persian  Gulf,2  had  induced  the  Persian 

1  Kaye,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  361. 

3  It  is  perhaps  worth  observing  that  Ellenborough  had  contemplated  the 
occupation  of  Karrack  nine  years  before.  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  For  Hcb- 
house's  explanation  of  the  occupation,  Hansard,  voL  xliv.  p.  574.  For  the 
occupation,  Thornton,  vol.  vi.  p.  131 ;  Kaye,  vfcl.  i.  p.  271. 
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sovereign,  already  taught  by  Pottinger  to  despair,  to  give 
the  signal  for  retreat.1  The  scanty  excuse  which  a  Persian 
expedition  had  offered  for  Auckland's  policy  in  the  spring 
had  disappeared  in  the  autumn.  The  bugbear  of  a  Russian 
advance  was  also  being  slowly  removed.  Russia,  with  char- 
acteristic patience,  was  abandoning  her  design  and  modifying 
her  policy.  Instead,  moreover,  of  bidding  one  against  the 
other  on  the  Bosphorus,  British  and  Russian  statesmen  were 
again  approaching  one  another,  and  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  quadrilateral  alliance  of  1840.  In  these  circumstances  the 
humble  instruments  who  had  on  either  side  been  employed 
to  promote  their  countries'  interests  at  Cabul  were  treated 
with  a  lack  of  consideration  which  was  discreditable  to  their 
employers.  Burnes's  despatches  were  coolly  mutilated ;  poor 
Vicovitch  was  simply  disowned.  Burnes,  perhaps  the  happier 
of  the  two,  met  a  soldier's  death;  Vicovitch,  ignored  and 
thrust  aside,  blew  out  his  own  brains.2 

Thus  every  justification  for  interference  had  disappeared. 
The  Persians  had  withdrawn  from  Afghanistan ;  Russian 
influence  had  retreated  with  the  Persian  battalions ;  and  the 
interests  of  Britain — if  Britain  had  any  interests  at  all  in 
these  remote  districts — were  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
order  and  not  with  the  destruction  of  authority.  Unfortunately 
for  Auckland,  however,  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  to  which  Shah  Sooja  had  acceded,  made 
a  policy  of  non-intervention  more  difficult.  He  had  not  the 
moral  courage  to  sheathe  the  sword  simply  because  his  object 
had  been  secured  without  using  it.  Like  many  weak  men,  he 
fancied  that  his  country's  reputation  depended  on  the  demon- 
stration of  its  strength  and  not  on  the  success  of  its  policy ; 
and,  with  literally  no  object  to  secure  except  the  miserable 
purpose  of  pulling  down  one  king  and  setting  up  another,  he 
plunged  into  hostilities.3 

i  For  the  siege  of  Herat,  Watson's  Persia,  pp.  266,  324  seq. 

-  For  Vicovitch's  death,  see  Kaye,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  note. 

*  It  is  worth  while  adding  that  some  of  the  highest  Indian  authorities  were 
opposed  to  the  expedition.     For  Outram's  condemnation  of  it,  see  Life  of 
Outram,  vol.  i.  p.  170 ;  for  Metcalfe's,  Greville,  Memoirs,  Pt.  ii. ,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 
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Two  armies  were  collected  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
One,  drawn  from  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  and  placed  under 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  was  assembled  at  Ferozepore  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1 838.  The  other,  composed  of  Bombay 
troops,  under  Sir  J.  Keane,  to  whom  the  command-in-chief 
was  assigned,1  was  instructed  to  land  at  Kurrachee  and  march 
through  Scinde. 

Scinde  is  the  territory  through  which  the  Indus,  after  the 
junction  of  its  five  great  confluents,  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
Nearly  half  a  century  before  the  Afghan  war,  the 
rule  in  it  had  passed  to  Meer  Futteh  Ali,  chief  of 
the  Talpores.  Futteh  Ali  divided  the  country  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  conferred  portions  of  it  round  Khyrpore 
and  Meerpore  respectively  on  relations  of  his  own.  He  re- 
tained, however,  the  lion's  share  of  the  possession  in  his  own 
hands,  and  he  associated  with  himself  his  three  brothers  in  its 
administration.  The  Ameer  of  Khyrpore  imitated  his  example. 
Scinde  therefore  consisted  of  three  distinct  principalities ;  and 
at  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  chief  state,  and  at  Khyrpore, 
a  plurality  of  Ameers  was  associated  in  the  government.2 

It  was  only  of  recent  years  that  much  intercourse  had  taken 
place  between  Scinde  and  Britain.  A  factory,  established  in 
1758,  was  withdrawn  in  1775,  and  in  1799  a  new  attempt  to 
open  a  factory  at  Tatta,  on  the  lower  Indus,  resulted  in  failure. 
In  1809,  however,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Ameers 
by  which  they  consented  to  exclude  Frenchmen  from  their 
territory ;  and  this  treaty  was  supplemented  in  1820  by  another, 
under  which  the  Ameers  engaged  not  to  permit  any  European 
or  American  to  settle  in  their  dominions.3  In  1828  Ellen- 

1  The  force  was  originally  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  H.   Fane, 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.     Its  strength  was  reduced  after  the  fall  of 
Herat,  and  the  command  entrusted  to  Keane,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency.     Kaye's  Afghan    War,  vol.   i.   p.   378 ;  Havelock's 
Afghan  War,  voL  i.  p.  55 ;  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  92. 

2  Thornton's  History  of  India,  vol.  vi.  p.  395 ;  Calcutta  Review,  voL  vi. 
P-  570. 

3  Ibid.  p.  397.     Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  i.     Napier's  Conquest 
of  Scinde,  p.  38;  Goldsmid's  Life  of  Outram,  voL  i.  pp.  154-5. 
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borough,1  while  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  his 
head  full  of  ambitious  ideas,  and  longing  to  see  the  British 
flag  float  in  triumph  on  the  waters  of  the  Indus  to  the  source 
of  all  its  tributary  streams,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Ameers 
for  the  navigation  of  that  river.  They  were  reluctantly  per- 
suaded to  grant  a  free  passage  along  the  river  and  roads  of 
Scinde  to  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Hindostan,  but  they 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  military  stores  should  be  brought 
by  river  or  road,  and  that  no  armed  vessels  should  come  by 
the  river. 

No  necessity  for  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  1828  existed 
in  1839.  The  direct  road  from  India  to  Cabul  passed  through 
the  territory  of  Runjeet  Singh  and  the  Khyber  Pass ;  and  the 
road  from  Loodiana,  where  Shah  Sooja  was  residing,  through 
Scinde  to  Cabul,  was  three  times  as  long  and  more  than 
three  times  as  difficult  as  that  by  Peshawur.  High  military 
authorities  were  of  opinion  that  the  shorter  and  more  direct 
road  should  be  preferred.2  The  Governor-General,  however, 
thought  otherwise.  A  crisis,  in  his  opinion,  had  occurred  in 
"which  it  was  essentially  requisite  for  the  security 
treatment  of  British  India  that  the  real  friends  of  that  Power 
should  unequivocally  manifest  their  attachment  to 
its  interests ; "  and  in  a  passage,  which  was  hardly  more  than 
a  parenthesis  of  a  despatch,  the  British  Resident  in  Scinde 
was  instructed  to  inform  the  Ameers  that  during  the  con. 
tinuance  of  the  war  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  would  "  neces- 
sarily be  suspended." 3 

A  much  more  serious  demand  than  the  passage  of  the  Indus 
was  simultaneously  pressed  on  the  Ameers.  In  the  tripartite 
treaty,  Shah  Sooja  had  agreed  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the 
tribute  of  Scinde  and  its  arrears  in  consideration  of  such  a 
sum  as  the  British  Government  might  consider  fair,  and  he 
had  undertaken,  out  of  the  sum  which  he  so  received,  to  pay 

1  Ellenborough's  Diary,  vol  ii.  p.  144.     The  treaty  which,  in  consequence, 
was  concluded  in  1828  with  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  is  printed  in  Correspond- 
ence relating  to  Scinde,  pp.  2,  3. 

2  Napier's  Conquest  of  Scinde,  p.  59. 

3  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  10. 
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fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  to  Runjeet  Singh.  The  Resident  in 
Scinde  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Ameers  that  the  amount 
which  they  would  be  required  to'  pay  would  be  not  less  than 
twenty  lacs,  and  that,  if  the  Ameers  refused  to  pay  this  sum, 
Shikarpore  and  the  adjacent  territory  would  be  seized  as  a 
base  for  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  Ameers  met  the  claim 
by  producing  two  releases,  signed  and  sealed  by  Shah  Sooja 
himself,  bestowing  Scinde  and  Shikarpore  upon  them  without 
tribute  of  any  kind.  These  releases  afforded,  therefore,  a 
strong  presumption  that  Shah  Sooja  had  no  claim  on  the 
revenues  of  Scinde,  that  he  had  consequently  nothing  to  sur- 
render as  an  equivalent  for  a  fixed  payment,  and  that  the 
provision  in  the  tripartite  treaty  was  based  on  a  misappre- 
hension. But  these  documents  caused  no  difficulty  to  Auck- 
land and  his  counsellors.  Formal  releases,  signed  and  sealed 
by  Shah  Sooja,  were  treated  as  "ex  parle  statements,"  and 
referred  to  Macnaghten,  who  by  this  time  had  become  envoy 
to  the  Shah.1 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Native  princes  thus  treated  should 
have  turned  for  help  to  other  quarters.  The  King  of  Persia 
was,  in  their  judgment,  "exalted  high  as  the  planet  Saturn," 
and  Noor  Mohammed,  the  chief  Ameer  of  Hyderabad,  accord- 
ingly flung  himself  into  the  arms  of  Persia.2  The  Resident  in 
Scinde  reported  the  circumstance  to  the  Governor-General, 
and  Auckland  at  once  determined  that  duplicity  had  deprived 
Noor  Mohammed  of  all  confidence  and  friendly  consideration. 
The  Resident  was  authorised  in  consequence  to  tell  the  Ameers 
that  "  the  share  in  the  government  which  has  been  held  by  the 
guilty  party  shall  be  transferred  to  the  more  faithful  members 
of  the  family,"  and  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  accompany 
this  stipulation  with  a  condition  that  a  British  subsidiary  force 
should  be  maintained  in  Scinde.3 

British  writers  and  British  readers,  naturally  disposed  to 
assume  that  British  statesmen  abstain  from  the  practices  which 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.   31,    53,  61 ;    Thornton,  vol.  vi. 
p.  404;  Life  of  Outram,  voL  i.  p.  156.     Durand  calls  this  "an  iniquitous 
demand."    History  of  Afghan  War,  p.  76. 

2  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.  12,  13.  *  Ibid. ,  16,  17. 
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their  ancestors  denounced  in  France  of  the  First  Empire,  and 
which  they  themselves  denounce  in  Russia  to-day,  will  do  well 
to  reflect  on  this  melancholy  story.  Nor  should  they  forget 
that  Scinde  in  1838  was  an  independent  country,  only  recently 
brought  into  commercial  relations  with  British  India ;  that  its 
frontier  was  remote  from  British  territory ;  that  British  states- 
men had  expressly  promised  that  no  arms,  and  no  armed 
vessels,  should  pass  through  its  roads  or  its  waters ;  and  that  its 
Ameers  were  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
the  Persians  as  the  British  themselves  were  justified  in  agreeing 
to  the  tripartite  treaty.  Might  has  been  too  frequently  accepted 
as  a  synonym  for  right  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  in  the 
annals  of  wrongdoing  there  are  few  grosser  instances 

Theoccu-  ...  ...  ; r    .    .  .  ,          .    , 

pauonof  of  the  confusion  of  right  with  might  than  in  the 
dreary  history  of  the  Afghan  war  and  of  the  treatment 
of  Scinde.  Even  writers  who  condone  Wellesley's  conduct 
towards  Oudh  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  Auckland's  conduct 
towards  the  Ameers. 

But  the  unrighteous  history  was  not  yet  completed.  On  the 
5th  of  October  the  British  Resident  was  told  that  "  in  the 
present  crisis  of  affairs  no  opposition  to  the  arrangements  in 
progress  can  be  tolerated."1  On  the  2Qth  of  October  it  was 
added  that,  whether  the  present  Ameers  were  suffered  to  re- 
tain power  or  not,  the  Governor-General  had  determined  that 
it  was  just  and  necessary  to  establish  a  British  subsidiary  force 
in  Lower  Scinde.2  At  the  end  of  November,  Keane  and  the 
Bombay  troops  landed  at  Kurrachee:  and  in  January  1839 
the  Ameers  were  informed  that  Scinde  formed  an  integral 
portion  of  Hindostan ;  that  the  supremacy  of  Hindostan  had 
devolved  upon  Britain;  that  Britain  could  allow  the  inter- 
meddling of  no  other  Power;  that  the  Ameers  must  conse- 
quently bind  their  interests  irrevocably  with  those  of  Britain, 
and  that  if  they  neglected  to  do  so  they  would  deeply  regret 
their  neglect.8  Truths,  perhaps ;  but  truths  which  had  rarely 
been  addressed  to  an  independent  Power,  and  which  no  in- 
dependent Power  could  have  done  else  than  resented. 
1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  27.  2  Ibid.,  p.  60.  3  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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Under  such  pressure  the  conduct  of  the  Ameers  could  hardly 
have  been  straightforward.  Britain  was  tearing  up  the  treaties 
which  she  had  made  with  them,  she  was  infringing  Thg  conduct 
the  neutrality  of  their  country,  she  was  enforcing  of  the 
the  claim  which  Shah  Sooja  had  surrendered  years 
before.  Ignorant  probably  of  the  respective  strength  of  Persia 
and  Britain,  they  had  in  the  first  instance  turned  to  Persia 
for  help,  and  Persia  had  failed  them.  They  thenceforward 
attempted  a  policy  of  delay.  With  Orientals  delay  was  almost 
certain  to  be  accompanied  with  duplicity.  The  Ameers  con- 
sented to  allow  the  British  a  passage  through  their  territories, 
but  they  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  collecting 
transport  and  supplies  for  the  army.1  They  even  offered  to 
pay  the  claim  which  the  British  had  raised  in  Shah  Sooja's 
favour ;  but  the  negotiations  moved  slowly  ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while Keane,  imperfectly  supplied,  was  still  detained  on  the 
Lower  Indus.  Cotton,  however,  by  this  time  advancing  from 
Ferozepore,  had  arrived  at  Roree,  where  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  cross  the  Indus.  The  bridge  for  his  passage  would 
not,  so  the  engineeers  told  him,  be  ready  for  some  days ;  and 
he  determined  to  fill  up  the  interval  by  leading  his  army  on 
Hyderabad,  the  richest  city  in  the  province,  and  thus  creating 
a  diversion  in  Keane's  favour.2  The  troops  heard  with  eager- 
ness that  they  were  to  be  led  against  a  town  which  was  re- 
puted to  contain  ^8,000,000  of  treasure.  But  the  movement 
answered  its  purpose.  The  Ameers,  who  had  been  collecting 
a  rabble  which  they  called  an  army,3  unconditionally  gave  way. 
They  allowed  the  troops  the  required  passage ;  they  paid  a 
sum  of  money  towards  Shah  Sooja's  expenses ;  they  even  con- 
sented to  accept  and  to  maintain  a  subsidiary  force.  Like  the 

1  Havelock's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

2  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  127. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  130;  Havelock's  Afghan  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  158;  Durand's 
Afghan  War,  pp.  95-116.  In  the  text  I  have  treated  Scinde  as  a  whole, 
and  have  omitted  the  distinction  between  the  conduct  of  Meer  Roostum,  the 
friendly  Ameer  of  Khyrpore,  and  that  of  the  unfriendly  Ameers  of  Lower  Scinde. 
The  reader  will  find  a  good  account  of  this  in  Havelock's  Afghan  War.  vol.  i. 
pp.  111-141. 
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king  in  the  parable,  they  counted  the  cost.  For  all  practical 
purposes  Scinde  ceased  to  be  an  independent  Power. 

The  submission  of  Scinde  removed  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  expedition.  The  troops  advanced  through  Beloochistan 
The  advice  on  Quetta,  where  Keane,  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
of  the  army.  took  command  of  the  force.  The  town  of  Quetta 
lies  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  It  overlooks, 
and  perhaps  commands,  the  road  which,  running  through  the 
mountains  to  Candahar,  leads  either  to  Cabul  on  the  north- 
east or  to  Herat  on  the  north-west.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  April  the  army  left  Quetta ;  towards  the  end  of  that 
month  Candahar  was  occupied  ;  and  there,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
Shah  Sooja  was  formally  enthroned.1 

Hitherto  the  army  had  encountered  no  military  opposition. 
It  had  suffered  from  heat  and  drought,  its  baggage-animals 
had  died  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  troops  themselves, 
faint  from  want  of  food  and  parched  with  thirst,2  had  fre- 
quently been  forced  to  do  the  work  of  beasts  of  burden. 
At  Candahar  the  men  enjoyed  some  weeks  of  welcome  rest. 
As  the  summer  advanced  the  march  was  resumed,  and  the 
army  was  led  along  the  road  which  leads  to  Cabul.  This 
road  is  blocked  ninety  miles  from  Cabul  by  the  fortress  of 
The  fail  of  Ghuznee.  An  impression  prevailed  in  Calcutta, 
Ghuznee.  which  had  been  accepted  by  military  men,  that 
Ghuznee  was  only  an  Oriental  fortress  commanded  by  sur- 
rounding hills,  which  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an  English 
army.  The  troops  were  startled,  therefore,  to  find  themselves 
before  a  rampart  which  rose  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the 
plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  full  of  water, 
which  was  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  and  which,  it  was 
ascertained,  was  held  by  one  of  Dost  Mahommed's  sons. 
No  battering-train  of  strength  adequate  for  an  attack  on 
such  a  fortification  had  been  attached  to  the  original  expedi- 
tion. The  mortality  among  camels  and  cattle  had  forced 
the  army  to  leave  at  Candahar  the  few  heavy  guns  which 

1  Durand's  Afghan  War,  pp.  150-157. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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had  been  dragged  through  the  Bolan  Pass.1  So  little  atten- 
tion, moreover,  had  been  paid  to  the  necessity  for  scientific 
knowledge,  that  the  senior  engineer  officer  with  the  expedition 
was  only  a  captain  of  Engineers.  Fortunately,  however,  if 
Captain  Thomson  were  comparatively  young  in  his  profession, 
he  was  fertile  in  expedients  and  bold  in  his  designs.  He 
had  already  proved  his  capacity  by  throwing  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Indus.  He  now  saw  that  a  new  situation 
necessitated  a  new  expedient.  As  the  walls  were  too  strong 
to  be  breached  with  the  artillery  at  his  disposal,  and  too 
high  to  be  scaled,  he  determined  to  blast  open  a  gate,  and 
thus  afford  an  entrance  to  the  storming  party.  A  spy,  a 
nephew  of  Dost  Mahommed's,  revealed  the  fact  that  all  the 
gates  of  the  fortress  except  that  on  the  opposite  side,  which 
led  to  Cabul,  had  been  walled  up.  By  a  movement,  imitated 
years  afterwards  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  Crimea,  the  army 
was  transferred  by  a  circuitous  route  from  the  south  to  the 
north  of  Ghuznee.  On  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night  a 
small  party  of  engineers  placed  300  Ibs  of  powder2  against 
the  gate.  The  fuse  was  lighted,  the  powder  exploded, 
the  gate  shivered  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  the 
storming  party,  held  in  readiness,  rushed  in  over  the  ruin 
which  had  been  made.  The  enemy,  stunned  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  disaster,  and  distracted  by  a  false  attack  which 
had  previously  been  made,  was  unprepared  to  resist  the 
assault.  Driven  into  the  central  square,  it  was  swept  down 
by  the  musketry  of  the  troops ;  and,  as  daylight  dawned,  the 
British  army  stood  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  fortress. 

The  fall  of  Ghuznee  decided  the  campaign.  On  the  3oth 
of  July  the  army  resumed  its  march.  Dost  Mahommed  fled 
at  its  approach,  and,  on  the  7th  of  August,  Shah  Sooja  entered 

1  Havelock's  Afghan  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

2  Durand's  Afghan    War,  p.  174  et  seq.     Sir  H.  Durand  led  the  Engineers 
on  the  occasion.     Sir  H.  Havelock,  Afghan  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  talks  of  900 
Ibs.  of  powder,  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake.     Colonel  Yule  has  published 
a  short  sketch  of  the  career  of  Captain,  afterwards  Colonel,  Thomson  (London, 
1886),  which  may  be  usefully  referred  to  for  an  account  of  this  officer's  great 
services  in  the  first  Afghan  war. 
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Cabul.  Titles  were  freely  given  to  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  campaign.  Auckland  was  made  an  earl;  Keane  a 
baron ;  Wiltshire,  who  had  commanded  a  division  of  the 
army,  Macnaghten,  and  Pottinger,  baronets ;  and  a  shower 
of  inferior  honours  was  thrown  on  lesser  men.  The  expedi- 
tion was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  policy.1  Its  supposed 
success  was  emphasised  by  an  ample  distribution  of  rewards, 
intended  to  show  the  importance  which  the  ministry  attached 
both  to  the  achievement  and  to  the  cause.2 

Yet  even  peerages  and  honours  and  stars  could  not  reconcile 

the  public  to  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign  or  convince 

it  of  its  wisdom.     With  a  much  truer  instinct  than 

Disraelis 

criticism  on     that  of  the  ministry,  the  people  doubted  the  policy 

the  war.  J 

of  plunging  into  an  unknown  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  Russia  in  the  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  "  Would 
ministers  tell  us,"  asked  a  rising  politician,  "  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  create  a  barrier  for  our  Indian  Empire?  When  he 
looked  at  the  geographical  position  of  India  he  found  an 
empire  separated  on  the  east  and  west  from  any  Power  of 
importance  by  more  than  2000  miles  of  neutral  territory, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  an  impassable  range  of  rocky 

1  Extraordinary  anticipations  were  formed  of  the  consequences  of  British 
predominance  in   Afghanistan.      On  the  first   news  arriving  of  Auckland's 
decision  to  make  war,  Pnlmerston  wrote  to  Melbourne :   "By  taking  the 
Afghans  under  our  protection,  and  in  garrisoning  (if  necessary)  Herat,  we 
shall  regain  our  ascendency  in  Persia.  .  .  .   But  British  ascendency  in  Persia 
gives  security  on  the  eastward  to  Turkey,  and  tends  to  make  the  Sultan  more 
independent,  and  to  place  the  Dardanelles  more  securely  out  of  the  grasp  of 
Nicholas."    Life  of  Melbourne,  voL   ii.   p.  274.     It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  any  man  of  Palmerston's  powers  should  have  persuaded  himself  that 
the  occupation  of  Herat  should  have,  in  any  way,  affected  the  future  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

2  Mr.  Marshman,  with  some  bitterness  but  much  truth,  says  that  "Lord 
Auckland  was  created  an  earl,  and  Sir  John  Keane,  who  had  done  nothing 
but  leave  his  battering-train  behind  him  when  he  ought  to  have  brought  it  on  to 
Ghuznee,  a  baron,  with  a  pension  of  £2000  a  year  for  two  lives.  .  .  .  Captain 
Thomson,  whose  exertions  at  Ghuznee  saved  the  campaign  from  an  ignominious 
failure,  received  only  a  brevet  majority  and  the  lowest  order  of  the  Bath,  and 
at  once  retired  from  the  service  ; "  voL  iii.  p.  152.     Lord  Keane  placed  a  repre- 
sentation of  Ghuznee  on  his  shield,  and  assumed  the  Cabul  Gate  for  a  crest. 
The  despatches  on  the  taking  of  Ghuznee  are  reprinted  in  Ann.  Reg.,  1840, 
Chron. ,  p.  550. 
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mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  10,000  miles  of  ocean. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  a  stronger  barrier,  a  more  efficient 
frontier,  could  be  secured  than  this  which  they  possessed." 
Yet  this  was  the  frontier  which  ministers  had  left  behind  them 
— "those  fortunate  gentlemen  who  proclaimed  war  without 
reason  and  prosecuted  it  without  responsibility." l  It  was 
soon  known  in  England,  moreover,  that,  if  the  objects  of  the 
expedition  had  in  one  sense  been  secured,  the  need  for  inter- 
ference was  not  over.  The  ministers  had  deluded  themselves 
with  the  expectation  that  Shah  Sooja,  their  "  puppet "  king,2 
would  be  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  former  subjects. 
He  was  everywhere  met,  on  the  contrary,  in  sullen  silence 
or  with  open  demonstrations  of  dislike.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  would  be  the  signal  for 
an  insurrection  against  his  authority,  and  the  ministry  had 
apparently  to  choose  between  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
programme  and  the  permanent  occupation  of  Afghanistan. 

The  choice  was,  moreover,  affected  by  other  circumstances. 
Runjeet  Singh,  the  old  Sikh  chieftain,  who  had  been  the  faithful 
ally  of  Britain  for  nearly  thirty  years,  died  while  „ 

*  J  J     J  •>  The  (Jeath 

the  army  was  advancing  on  Cabul.     Thenceforward  of  Runjeet 
it  became  increasingly  probable  that  the  Punjab, 
the   highway  from   British    India   to  Afghanistan,   would   be 
subjected   to   influences   hostile   to   those   of  the   Company. 
About  the  same  time,  moreover,  Russia  decided  on  sending 
an  expedition  to  punish  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  who   The  Russian 
had  carried  Russian  subjects  from  the  shores  of  the  expedition 

„  .  .  to  Khiva. 

Caspian  into  slavery.*5  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
the  right  of  Russia  to  avenge  an  outrage  on  defenceless 
Russians.  But  it  was  not  the  less  impossible  to  avoid  per- 
ceiving that  the  Russian  advance  might  counteract  all  the 
consequences  of  Auckland's  policy.  What  Auckland  called 
the  just  influence  of  the  British  Government  would  hardly 
obtain  its  proper  footing  among  the  natives  of  Central  Asia 
if  Russia  overawed  by  her  arms  the  Khan  of  Khiva. 

1  Disraeli  {Hansard,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  455) ;  words  which  are  worth  quoting,  as 
they  are  exactly  applicable  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  own  policy  forty  years  after- 
wards. 2  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  187.  8  Kaye,  vol.  i.  p.  497. 
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The  star  of  Britain  has  frequently  shone  clear  amidst  the 

gathering  clouds  of  difficulty.     It  burst  forth  with  fresh  lustre  in 

the  spring  of  1840.     The  expedition  which  Russia  despatched 

to  Khiva  perished  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  the  supremacy 

of  Britain  in  Central  Asia  was  again  assured  :  and 

Macnagh- 

ten's  policy  Macnaghten,  with  no  European  enemy  to  trouble 
him,  suggested  fresh  conquests.  Kamram  at  Herat, 
the  worthless  monarch  whom  Eldred  Pottinger  had  saved,  was 
intriguing  with  Persia.  Runjeet  Singh's  grandson  was  intrigu- 
ing at  Lahore.  Macnaghten  coolly  proposed  to  complete  the 
work  by  the  conquest  of  Herat,1  and  by  wresting  Peshawur 
from  Lahore.  Fresh  wars,  fresh  conquests,  were  the  only 
means  by  which  a  puppet  king  could  be  permanently  sup- 
ported on  an  unstable  throne. 

Yet,  while  he  was  suggesting  fresh  conquests,  his  forces, 
unwisely  scattered  through  a  territory  only  nominally  sub- 
dued, were  hardly  adequate  for  the  task  of  preserving  order. 
Here,  there,  almost  everywhere,  the  troops  were  constantly 
engaged  in  punishing  insurrections  against  Shah  Sooja's 
authority.  At  last,  in  August  1840,  Dost  Mahommed  him- 
self escaped  from  Bokhara,  whither  he  had  fled  and  where 
he  had  been  retained  captive,  and  raised  his  banner  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  troops  which  had  been 
raised  in  Shah  Sooja's  name  deserted  to  Dost  Mahommed's 
service;  Macnaghten  in  Cabul  wrote  urgent  letters  for  rein- 
forcements ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  Dost  Mahommed, 
heading  in  person  a  charge  upon  the  British  lines,  won  a  signal 
victory.  Yet,  in  this  the  darkest  hour  which  had 

Thesurren-  '  '   .  .      . 

der  of  Dost     yet  been  experienced,  the  star  of  Britain  again  rose 

Mahommed.         .  .  .  rv      .     •><•   i 

with  a  happy  augury.  Dost  Mahommed,  better 
acquainted  than  his  countrymen  with  the  strength  of  Britain, 
determined  to  yield  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  and  rode  with 
only  a  solitary  attendant  into  the  British  lines.  Macnaghten, 
and  those  who  were  with  him,  did  their  best  to  secure  their 
victim  an  honourable  retreat  in  India,  where  a  pension  on  the 
Indian  revenues  compensated  him  to  some  extent  for  his  fall. 
1  See  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  294. 
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The  surrender  of  Dost  Mahommed  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  1840  afforded  for  the  moment  fair  prospects  of  a  settle- 
ment. During  the  first  eight  months  of  1841,  Macnaghten 
indeed,  the  country  was  disturbed  by  an  insurrec-  tiS^Stry 
tion  of  Douranees,  the  most  important  of  the  Afghan  iuiet- 
tribes,  and  of  the  Ghilzies,  the  most  numerous  and  warlike 
of  the  subject  races.  This  new  insurrection  was,  however, 
quelled,  after  months  of  disturbance,  by  a  victory  on  the 
Helmund;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered  the 
country,  Macnaghten  was  able,  in  August  1841,  to  proclaim 
that  the  land  was  quiet  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.1 

It  was  high  time  for  quiet  to  come.  Three  years  had  been 
spent  in  the  conduct  of  an  operation  which  had  been  reckoned 
on  its  inception  as  easy  of  accomplishment;  and  men  in 
London,  in  Calcutta,  and  in  Cabul  were  weary  of  a  story 
which  seemed  never  to  approach  its  end,  and  of  an  expense 
which  was  drying  up  the  resources  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Macnaghten,  indeed,  thought  that  the  whole  difficulty  arose 
from  Auckland's  reluctance  to  complete  the  work.  Afghani- 
stan would  never  be  quiet  till  its  boundaries  were  enlarged  to 
its  old  limits,  and  Herat  on  the  west  and  Peshawur  on  the 
east  were  permanently  annexed  to  Shah  Sooja's  dominions. 
Afghanistan,  even  when  thus  enlarged,  would  only  remain 
at  peace  if  Shah  Sooja  were  upheld  by  British  bayonets ; 
and  Douranees  and  Ghilzies  were  conciliated  by  British  gold. 
Strange  to  say,  if  any  advice  which  the  Melbourne  Cabinet 
offered  can  be  considered  strange,  ministers  at  home  shared 
a  portion  of  Macnaghten's  views,  and  sent  out  a  despatch 
in  the  spring  of  1841  to  seize  Herat.  But  the  orders  were 
not  carried  out.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  declared 
that  he  had  no  troops  for  a  fresh  adventure.  The  Governor- 
General,  negotiating  for  a  new  loan,  was  forced  to  admit  that 
he  had  no  money  for  it.  As  peace  too  was  at  last  said  to 
reign  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  a  new  reason  was  afforded 

i  Kaye,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  The  account  of  the  Douranees  and  Ghilzies  in 
Elphinstone's  Cabul,  p.  391  et  seq.,  is  even  now  worth  reading.  Cf.  for  the 
Ghilzies,  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  352. 
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for  doing  nothing;  and  the  Government  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  retain  what  it  had  got,  and  to  refrain  from  encoun- 
tering further  risks  by  attempting  to  acquire  more.1 

And  there  was  another  reason  for  preserving  the  status  quo. 
A  change  was  contemplated  in  the  machinery  of  government. 
Macnaghten  Cotton,  in  the  previous  January,  complaining  of  ill- 
sufcSded"  health,  had  been  relieved  of  the  command;  and 
andBEfnnL-  Auckland  had  chosen  as  his  successor  General 
stone.  Elphinstone,  an  officer  the  weight  of  whose  de- 

clining years 2  was  aggravated  by  confirmed  ill-health,  but  who 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  the -grandson  of  a  peer  and 
.the  son  of  an  East  India  Director.  In  August,  Macnaghten, 
who  had  already  been  raised  to  the  baronetcy  for  his  services, 
was  given  a  more  substantial  reward,  the  governorship  of 
Bombay;3  and  Burnes,  who  had  been  serving  under  him 
in  an  undefined  and  irresponsible  capacity,  was  selected  to 
succeed  him.  Thus,  as  the  autumn  wore  on,  the  fortunes  of 
Britain  were  apparently  to  be  entrusted  to  new  guidance,  and 
the  man  who  had  shaped  the  Afghan  policy  was  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  new  quarters. 

Busily  preparing  for  his  coming  journey,  Macnaghten  occu- 
pied a  house  near  the  British  cantonments  outside  Cabul.  On 
The  canton-  their  first  arrival  barracks  for  the  troops  had  been 
meats.  erected  on  the  Bala  Hissar,  a  hill  which  overlooked 

and  commanded  the  city.  But  Shah  Sooja  required  the  Bala 
Hissar  for  the  ladies  of  his  harem ;  and  Macnaghten,  to  please 
the  king,  withdrew  the  troops  from  the  fort  to  the  plain.4  Few 

1  The  orders  to  seize  Herat  were  not  cancelled  till  the  Conservatives  accepted 
office.     Ellenborough's  Indian  Administration,  pp.  3,  4.     Cf.  Kaye,  vol.  i. 
pp.  587,  note,  588,  and  621. 

2  Kaye  writes  of  him  as  the  poor  old  man,  but  he  was  under  sixty  years  of 
age.     Elphinstone  was  first  cousin  to  the  distinguished  civil  servant  who  had 
been  sent  to  Cabul  by  Minto  in  1809,  and  who  subsequently  published  the 
great  account  of  Afghanistan  which  ranks  even  now  as  a  standard  work,  and 
first  cousin  once  removed  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  who,  as  Governor  of  Bombay 
during  the  Mutiny,  displayed  capacity  and  energy.     It  may  be  some  consola- 
tion to  a  distinguished  family  to  reflect  that,  if  it  produced  the  most  unfortunate 
general,  it  contributed  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  its  most  capable  statesman, 
and  to  Bombay  its  most  energetic  Governor. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  609.  4  Durand's  Afghan  War,  pp.  206-208. 
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precautions  were  taken  to  fortify  the  new  position.  It  was 
flanked  by  hills,  it  was  encompassed  with  villages.  Only  a 
rude  mound  and  ditch,  over  which  an  officer  offered  to  ride  a 
pony,  was  drawn  round  it.  The  cantonments,  moreover,  were 
separated  from  the  stores  and  from  an  adjoining  enclosure  in 
which  the  houses  of  the  Mission  were  placed.  In  this  inde- 
fensible position,  Macnaghten,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  passed 
the  fine  autumn  month  which  preceded  his  anticipated  de- 
parture. The  officers  with  whom  he  was  surrounded,  enjoying 
the  bracing  climate,  were  pursuing  the  amusements  of  English- 
men amidst  the  snowy  hills  of  Cabul.  Sport  in  the  daytime, 
entertainments  in  the  evening,  shortened  the  hours  of  their 
exile ;  the  presence  of  a  few  English  ladies  among  them  gave 
both  tone  and  zest  to  their  amusements;  and  perhaps  in  no 
portion  of  the  Eastern  possessions  of  England  was  society  more 
gay  or  life  more  pleasant  than  within  the  slender  pale  which 
surrounded  the  cantonments  of  Cabul. 

Men,  indeed,  who  stopped  to  think  amidst  the  gaiety  which 
diverted  most  of  their  comrades  from  thought,  must  have  de- 
tected even  in  the  prevalent  peace  many  causes  for 
anxiety.  It  was  known  in  India  that  the  ministry  mlntin  ' 
which  had  suggested  or  sanctioned  Auckland's  Afghar 
Afghan  campaign  was  doomed  to  perish ;  it  was  inferred 
that  the  access  of  a  new  ministry  to  office  would  lead  to  the 
modification  of  a  policy  which  its  probable  leaders  were  kno\vn 
to  disapprove ;  it  was  assumed  that  Peel  would  not  easily  be 
reconciled  to  an  occupation  which  was  costing  India  from 
;£i, 000,000  to  ^"2,000,000  a  year;1  and  it  was  concluded, 
therefore,  that  retrenchment,  which  would  be  inevitable  a  few 
weeks  later,  might  as  well  be  begun  at  once.  Thus  it  was 
decided  to  withdraw  most  of  the  troops  on  Macnaghten's  de- 
parture, and  to  withhold  many  of  the  allowances  with  which 
the  chieftains  had  hitherto  been  conciliated.  Macnaghten  had 
endeavoured  to  strike  terror  by  force,  and  to  win  friendship  by 
gold.  New  men  were  to  introduce  new  measures,  and  were 

1  Kaye,  vol.  i.  p.  619. 
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to  be  deprived  both  of  the  power  to  strike  and  of  the  money 
to  bribe.1 

Yet  even  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  new  policy  produced 

danger.     The  Ghilzies  of  Eastern  Afghanistan,  finding  that 

their  allowances  were  discontinued,  occupied  the  hills  between 

Cabul  and  Jellalabad.     Macnaghten  desired  Sir  Robert  Sale, 

an  officer  who  was  already  under  orders  to  return 

rpv  J 

Ghilzies  to  India,  to  sweep  the  Ghilzies  from  the  passes  on 
his  way.  Sale,  leaving  his  wife  at  Cabul,  set  out 
for  Jellalabad,  and,  partly  by  arms,  partly  by  negotiation, 
made  some  sort  of  terms  with  the  Ghilzies.  Even  Macnaghten, 
however,  anxious  as  he  was  to  leave  the  country,  and  to  leave 
it  at  peace,  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  of  the 
arrangement.  He  could  not  be  deaf  to  the  story  of  an  enemy 
threatening  to  block  the  passes  which  led  to  Peshawur,  to  Cal- 
cutta, and  to  Bombay. 

And  other  danger  was  now  imminent.  It  will  perhaps  be 
always  doubtful  whether  the  rising  which  almost  immediately 
occurred  was  the  result  of  an  organised  conspiracy  or  the 
consequence  of  an  accidental  outbreak.  If,  indeed,  the  revolt 
The  nature  were  prepared,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  it  oc- 
of  the  rising.  curre(j  on  the  2nd  of  November.  Had  its  authors 
waited  only  a  few  days,  Macnaghten  and  more  than  half  the 
troops  would  have  been  on  their  way  to  Hindostan.2  Afghan 
statesmen  were,  at  any  rate,  farseeing,  patient  men,  unlikely 
to  attack  an  army,  when  a  respite  of  a  few  days  would  have 
left  them  only  a  brigade  to  deal  with.  Men  there  are  of 
authority  and  repute  who  believe  that  the  rising  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  due  to  a  private  injury  and  not  to  a  public  wrong, 
and  that  the  unexpected  success  of  a  mob  induced  its  leaders 
to  convert  a  riot  into  a  revolution. 

Private  injury  unfortunately  existed,  and  afforded  pretext 
for  outrage ;  armies  encamped  far  from  home  are  not  usually 
famous  for  virtue,  and  Englishmen  are  not  more  moderate  in 
their  passions  than  men  of  other  countries.  And  in  Afghani- 

1  Cf.  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  490;  and  Durand's  Afghan  War, 
p.  298.  2  See  this  argument  well  stated  in  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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stan  a  departure  from  virtue  was  especially  unfortunate.  In 
the  elaborate  account  which  Elphinstone  gave  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Afghans,  he  paid  them  the  striking  com- 
pliment of  saying  that  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  East 
among  whom  he  had  seen  any  trace  of  the  sentiment  of  love.1 
The  love  of  Doorkhaunee  for  Audam,  and  her  murder,  and 
her  lover's  murder  by  her  husband,  formed  the  subject  of  the 
poem  which,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  was  "read,  repeated,  and 
sung"  through  all  parts  of  the  country.2  There  were  Audams 
among  the  British,  there  were  Doorkhaunees  in  Cabul  in  1842  ; 
and  the  Doorkhaunees  had  jealous  husbands  ready  to  avenge 
the  treatment  of  their  wives.3 

Most  of  the  British  occupied  quarters  either  in  canton- 
ments or  in  the  adjoining  mission-compound.  But  Burnes, 
Macnaghten's  successor-designate,  was  living  in  a  house  in  the 
city,  which  adjoined  the  residence  of  a  British  officer,  Captain 
Johnson,  the  paymaster  of  Shah  Sooja's  army.  On  the  night 
of  the  ist  of  November,  Abdoolla  Khan,  an  Achekzye4  whom 
Burnes  had  insulted,5  suggested  an  attack  on  the  The  mur^et 
mission-house.  A  friendly  Afghan  warned  Burnes  ofBurnes- 
of  his  danger;6  Burnes  sent  a  message  to  Macnaghten  asking 
for  support,  but  he  declined  to  leave  the  mission.  He  was 
rudely  wakened  from  his  confidence.  Early  in  the  morning 
an  angry  crowd  of  Afghans  surrounded  the  house  and 
clamoured  for  Burnes's  blood.  Burnes,  relying  on  his  influ- 
ence, harangued  the  men  from  a  gallery.  The  mob  answered 
the  harangue  by  renewing  the  attack.  A  young  English 
officer,  Broadfoot,  was  shot  dead  at  Burnes's  side.  Burnes 

1  Elphinstone's  Cabul,  p.  184.  2  Ibid.,  p.  185. 

3  Kayet  vol.  i.  p.  614 ;  cf.  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  211. 

4  According  to  Elphinstone,  the  Achekzyes,  or  Atchikzyes,  were  one  of  the 
four  clans  into  which  the  Zeeruk  branch  of  the   Douranees  were  divided. 
Elphinstone's  Cabul,  p.  397. 

8  "Aware  of  Abdoolla  Khan's  designs  (intrigues  with  the  Ghilzies),  Burnes 
sent  him  an  angry  message,  called  him  a  dog,  and  threatened  to  recommend 
Shah  Sooja  to  deprive  the  rebel  of  his  ears."  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  It  is  odd 
that  English  gentlemen  fail  to  see  that  they  gain  nothing,  but  lose  both  dignity 
and  influence,  by  language  of  such  a  character. 

6  Lady  Sale's  Journal,  pp.  48,  440, 
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himself,  trusting  to  the  protection  of  a  native  who  promised 
him  a  safe-conduct,  was  betrayed  to  the  mob  by  his  guide. 
He  was  at  once  cut  to  pieces  by  the  rabble.  Johnson's 
house,  the  treasury  of  the  Shah,  was  immediately  afterwards 
sacked ;  and  the  mob,  gathering  confidence  by  success,  and 
with  appetite  sharpened  by  the  taste  of  blood  and  treasure, 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  plunder  of  Cabul. 

At  half  an  hour's  march  from  these  deeds  of  violence  a 
British  army  lay  secure  in  its  cantonments.  News  of  the  rising 
reached  it  at  nine  in  the  morning ;  and  Shelton,  Elphinstone's 
second  in  command,  was  ordered  to  march  with  a  small  force 
into  the  Bala  Hissar.  He  had  hardly  received  his  orders, 
when  his  march  was  countermanded.  Allowed  later  on  to 
proceed,  he  was  again  halted;  and  he  ultimately  only  arrived 
in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of  a  small  force  which  Shah  Sooja 
had  himself  sent  into  the  city,  and  which,  entangled  in  narrow 
streets,  had  been  severely  handled.  This,  the  only  effort  made 
to  stop  the  rising,  thus  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 

Spread  of  .  * 

thejnsur-  insurgents.  Prospering  by  success,  a  not  in  the 
morning  became  a  revolution  in  the  evening ;  and 
the  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto  abstained  from  a  movement  which 
seemed  foredoomed  to  failure,  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  insurrection.1 

It  is  somewhere  related  that  a  caricature  was  published  in 
the  last  century  representing  Paul  of  Russia  holding  in  his 
right  hand  a  scroll  on  which  the  word  "  ordre  "  was  written,  in 
his  left  hand  another  scroll  with  the  word  "  contre-ordre  "  upon 
it,  while  upon  his  forehead  was  the  word  "  desordre."  Gout 
had  reduced  Elphinstone  to  the  same  condition.  Orders  and 
counter-orders  had  made  Shelton  powerless  for  good,  and  the 
difficulty  of  restoring  quiet  was  increased  tenfold  by  inaction. 
On  the  morrow,  indeed,  a  small  force  was  sent  to  force  its  way 
into  the  town.  But  it  was  weak;  its  commander  misunder- 
stood his  orders;  and  it  retired  unsuccessful  but  unscathed. 

i  Lady  Sale's  Journal,  p.  39.  Durand,  Afghan  War,  p.  353,  defends  Shah 
Sooja's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Other  writers  doubt  whether  he  made  any 
serious  effort  to  check  the  rising. 
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This  fresh  failure  taught  Macnaghten  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  abandoned  the  mission-compound  and  withdrew 
into  cantonments.  He  sent  pressing  messages  to  Sale  at 
Jellalabad,  urging  him  to  return  to  Cabul.  He  despatched  a 
message  to  Candahar  to  recall  a  body  of  troops  which  was 
marching  back  to  India.  No  help  was  forthcoming  from 
either  Candahar  or  Jellalabad,  where  other  work  was  in  pro- 
gress. Fresh  humiliations  were,  however,  in  store  for  the 
British.  On  the  4th  the  commissariat  stores  outside  Fresh 
the  cantonments  were  evacuated  by  Elphinstone's  dlsastcts- 
orders,1  and  Shah  Sooja's  stores  nearer  the  city  were  taken  by 
the  enemy.  On  the  5th  Elphinstone  was  already  writing  to 
Macnaghten,  and  suggesting  that  he  should  make  terms.2 

A  record  of  military  events  forms  a  small  part  of  an 
historian's  duty,  and  the  author  who  resists  the  temptation 
of  describing  the  tactics  by  which  a  nation's  victories  are  won 
may  spare  himself  the  humiliation  of  describing  the  story  of 
its  disasters.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  with  the  capture  of 
the  stores,  the  fate  of  the  army  was  virtually  sealed.  The 
commissariat  officers  soon  exhausted  the  supplies  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  the  troops  showed  an  in- 
creasing indisposition  to  take  part  in  distant  expeditions  for 
forage.  The  infirmity  of  a  general  infected  an  army;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British  in  India,  a 
British  army  allowed  itself  to  be  bearded  by  an  enemy  which, 
under  other  guidance,  it  would  have  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven;  to  talk  of  retreat  instead  of  attack;  and 
to  waste  away  from  inaction,  when  its  own  right  hand  should 
have  gotten  it  the  victory. 

One  man,  indeed,  in  authority,  suggested  from  first  to  last 
a  worthier  course.     Macnaghten   had  a  heavy  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders.     As  Auckland's  secretary  he  had 
devised  the  Afghan  policy;  as  envoy  to  Shah  Sooja  andEiphin- 
he  had  given  it  form   and  shape.      Unwilling  to 
recognise  his  own  failure,  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  the 
country  was  at  last  pacified.     The  engineer  who  closes  the 

1  Lady  Sale's  Journal,  p.  51.  2  Kaye,  voL  ii.  p.  36. 
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valve  of  his  boiler  might  as  well  conclude  that  he  had  con- 
densed the  steam.  But  it  is  bare  justice  to  Macnaghten's 
memory  to  add  that,  amidst  the  crash  of  a  policy,  he  under- 
stood the  military  situation  better  than  the  military  men.  If 
the  good  genius  of  the  British  nation  could  have  changed 
Elphinstone  with  Macnaghten,  Afghanistan  would  occupy  a 
different  place  in  English  history.  If  Elphinstone  had  been 
in  Macnaghten's  place  in  1838,  the  first  Afghan  war  would 
never  have  occurred.  If  Macnaghten  had  been  in  Elphin- 
stone's  place  in  1841,  the  British  army  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  extricated  itself  from  its  difficulties. 

Ten  days  passed  away.  On  the  i3th  of  November  the 
troops  won  some  advantage  over  their  assailants.  Two  days 
Pottinger  in  afterwards  a  strange  foretaste  of  their  own  fate  was 
Koiastan.  given  to  them.  Pottinger,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  was  stationed  near  Chareekar,  in  Kohistan,  with 
a  single  Ghoorka  regiment.  His  position  was  assailed  by  a 
swarm  of  Afghans.  Water  failed,  and,  tortured  by  thirst,  the 
troops  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the  defence  and 
retire  on  Cabul.  In  the  retreat  they  broke  their  slender  ranks 
to  cool  their  parched  lips  at  every  pool,  and  were  shot  down 
one  at  a  time  by  their  enemies.  Two  officers  alone,  Pottinger 
and  Haughton,  wounded  and  faint,  made  their  way  on  horse- 
back to  the  cantonments  on  the  plain,  the  solitary  survivors  of 
the  force  by  which  Kohistan  had  been  held.1 

Even  such  a  story  brought  no  wisdom  to  those  in  command. 
Every  day  made  the  necessity  for  action  more  apparent,  and 
yet  day  after  day  was  suffered  to  pass  without  anything  being 
done.  Elphinstone  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  fight,  and 
Macnaghten  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  retire.  And  so, 
while  the  days  became  shorter,  while  the  nights  grew  colder, 
while  the  forage  failed  and  the  fainting  beasts  died  for  want 
of  food,  the  doomed  army  of  4500  fighting-men  and  10,000 
camp-followers  lingered  in  an  indefensible  position  and  did 
nothing. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  November,  Macnaghten  reluctantly 

1  Lady  Sale's  Journal,  p.  103. 
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consented  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy.  He  was  met  with 
a  demand  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  at  once  broke  off 
the  negotiation  by  saying  that  he  preferred  death  to  dishonour. 
But,  though  Macnaghten's  words  were  worthy  of  an  English 
gentleman,  the  conduct  of  the  army  showed  that  it  preferred 
dishonour  to  death.  The  demand  of  the  enemy  had  proved 
the  necessity  for  action;  and  Elphinstone  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  resuming  negotiations.  The  highest  officers  of 
the  army  concurred  in  his  opinion.  Abdoolla  Khan,  who, 
during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  rising,  had  led  the 
enemy,  fell,  towards  the  end  of  November,  in  an  ill-contested 
battle.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  arrival  at  Cabul  of  Akbar 
Khan,  the  favourite  son  of  Dost  Mahommed.  This  change 
in  the  Afghan  counsels  suggested  the  possibility  of 

The  treaty  of 

easier  terms,  and  on  the  nth  of  December  Mac-  the  nth  of 

,  ,      ,  ....  A  December. 

naghten  resumed  the  negotiations.     A  treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  complete  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
British.     The  Afghans  were  to  aid  the  retreat  by  furnishing 
carriage  and  provisions.1 

If,  even  then,  Macnnghten  and  Elphinstone  had  known 
their  own  minds,  if  they  had  occupied  the  succeeding  day 
in  procuring  supplies,  and,  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  interval, 
had  started  on  their  journey,  they  might  have  warded  off 
disaster.  But  the  one  negotiation  was  followed  by  another. 
The  Afghans  would  not  send  in  supplies  till  the  British 
evacuated  the  few  forts  they  held.  The  British  hesitated  to 
evacuate  the  forts  till  the  supplies  were  brought  ia  Thus 
day  after  day  passed,  and  the  army  still  lingered  on  in  canton- 
ments. But  a  new  difficulty  was  superadded  to  the  many 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  retreat.  The  elements  de- 
clared war  against  Macnaghten.  On  the  i8th  of  December 
it  began  to  snow.2 

Even  the  fall  of  snow  did  not  quicken  Macnaghten's  action. 
The  Afghans,  regarding  the  British  with  distrust,  withheld  the 

1  The  treaty  is  reprinted  in  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  123,  and  for  the  previous  state- 
ments in  the  paragraph,  see  Lady  Sale's  Journal,  pp.  142,  168. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  183.     There  had  previously  been  snow  in  November.     Ibid.,  pp. 
141.  143- 
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supplies.  It  is  painful  to  add  that  the  distrust  was  deserved. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  hoped  that  the  offers  of  gold  made  by 
English  gentlemen  for  the  heads  of  their  principal  enemies 
were  unknown  to  Macnaghten.1  But  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
the  last  days  of  his  life  were  spent  in  plots  to  evade  the  treaty 
which  he  had  signed.  Catching  like  a  drowning  man  at  any 
straw,  he  consented  on  the  22nd  of  December  to  meet  Akbar 
Khan  and  conclude  a  fresh  arrangement.  But  in 
naghten's  plots  he  was  no  match  for  an  Afghan.  Whether 
Akbar  Khan  intended  to  assassinate  Macnaghten, 
or  whether  he  enticed  him  to  an  interview  for  the  purpose 
of  detaining  him,  are  questions  which  cannot  now  be  settled. 
Sufficient  to  say  that,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  Macnaghten 
kept  his  appointment,  and,  while  resisting  an  effort  to  pinion 
him,  was  shot  dead  by  Akbar  Khan. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  where  Macnagh- 
ten fell,  4500  British  soldiers  were  in  position.  The  shot  by 
which  the  envoy  was  slain  was  heard  in  the  lines ; 2  the  rumour 
of  his  death  circulated  among  the  troops.  But  Elphinstone, 
ever  loth  to  pluck  the  flower  safety  out  of  the  nettle  danger, 
did  nothing.  He  suffered  the  day  to  pass,  and  waited  for 
the  explanations  of  the  morrow.  And,  when  with  the  morrow 
arrived  news  confirmatory  of  the  murder,  he  had  nothing  to 
propose  but  fresh  negotiations.  Pottinger,  sorely  against  his 
will,  was  thrust  into  Macnaghten's  place,  and  persuaded  to 
arrange  terms  with  the  enemy.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
The  treaty  a  British  army  consented  not  only  to  surrender 
jlnuL-"'  arms,  ammunition,  guns,  and  hostages,  for  the  sake 
1842-  of  procuring  food  and  transport  for  its  retreat,  but 

to  stipulate  that  the  other  British  garrisons  in  the  country 
should  also  abandon  their  trust  and  participate  in  their  dis- 
honour.8 

The  treaty  was  signed  on  the  first  day  of  1842,  and  the 
dispirited  army  recommenced  its  preparations  for  its  departure. 
Snow  was  lying  thick  on  the  ground,  and  still  falling.  Mules 

1  Durand's  Afghan  War,  p.  365.  2  Lady  Sale's  Journal,  p.  194. 

8  This  treaty  is  in  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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and  camels,  exhausted  by  a  long  continuance  of  insufficient 
food,  were  in  poor  condition  for  labours  which  were  made 
tenfold  heavier  by  the  snow.  Authority  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  British ;  and  the  new  men  with  whom  the  treaty  was 
signed  had  not  the  power,  if  they  had  the  will,  to  restrain  the 
crowds  of  fanatics  who  were  daily  spoiling  the  British  camp, 
or  the  bands  of  Ghilzies  who  held  the  hills  between  Jellalabad 
and  Cabul. 

On  the  6th  of  January  1842  the  retreat  began.  The  road  on 
leaving  the  cantonments  crossed  the  Indus,  and  a  temporary 
bridge  had  been  constructed  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
army.  The  bridge  was  to  have  been  finished  by  eight — it  was 
not  ready  till  noon ;  the  troops,  to  whom  time  was  safety,  were 
delayed  at  the  outset  of  their  march  in  the  snow,  xhecom- 
When,  at  last,  later  on  in  the  day,  they  moved  ™fethCeement 
forward,  their  advance  was  hindered  by  the  crowd  of  retreat, 
camp-followers,  who,  without  order  themselves,  infected  every- 
thing with  disorder.  So  slow,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
the  march,  that  the  rearguard  did  not  reach  the  farther  bank 
of  the  river  till  the  early  hours  of  the  following  day.  It  had 
to  fight  its  way  through  a  crowd  of  fanatics  with  whom  treaties 
had  no  weight,  and  who  paid  no  heed  to  anything  but  plunder. 
Huddled  together,  the  men  passed  the  first  night  of  their 
retreat  on  the  snow.  The  morning  rose  on  an  army  which 
was  already  little  better  than  a  mob.  The  march  was  resumed, 
and  new  indignities  were  in  store  for  it.  The  Ghilzies,  ever 
renewing  their  attacks,  seized  guns  and  baggage ;  and  Elphin- 
stone,  instead  of  pushing  forward,  recommenced  negotiations, 
and  surrendered  three  more  hostages,  Pottinger  among  them, 
as  security  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  rose  on  an  exhausted  army. 
It  had  only  accomplished,  in  two  days  of  suffering,  ten  miles 
of  its  journey.  It  had  lost  many  men  during  the  attacks  of 
the  Ghilzies ;  it  had  lost  more  men  who  fell  asleep  in  the  snow 
and  never  woke.  Surging  around  it  were  bands  of  fanatics 
already  emboldened  by  success.  Before  it  the  road  ran  for 
five  miles  through  a  narrow  defile  enclosed  by  precipitous 
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hills.  Soldiers,  camp-followers,  women,  children,  plunged  into 
the  gorge,  and  from  every  vantage-ground  bands  of  Ghilzies 
poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the  miserable  crowd  of  fugitives. 
Three  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  on  that  terrible 
day.  Akbar  Khan,  accompanying  the  retreat,  endeavoured  to 
restrain  the  attacks  of  the  Ghilzies.  The  Ghilzies  cared  not 
for  Akbar  Khan.  He  offered,  if  Elphinstone  would  only  halt, 

to  supply  the  troops  with  food ;  and  Elphinstone, 
hiiatkm  of  against  the  advice  of  those  around  him,  halted 

another  day  in  the  snow.  And  so  from  morning 
to  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  doomed  force  waited  for 
relief  that  never  came ;  while  at  the  close  of  it  Akbar  Khan, 
either  from  pity  or  from  policy,  asked  for  the  surrender  of  the 
ladies  and  the  children,  and  consented  that  the  husbands  of 
those  who  had  husbands  with  them  should  accompany  them. 
Lady  Macnaghten,  Lady  Sale,  and  a  few  other  women  and 
children  were,  with  one  or  two  officers,  given  up  to  the  enemy. 
They  escaped  from  a  certain  death  to  a  captivity  whose  dangers 
were  unknown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  the  army,  thus  relieved  of 
one  of  its  charges,  resumed  its  march.  Its  resumption  was 
the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  the  slaughter.  As  soldiers  and 
camp-followers  wound  their  way  through  the  defile,  they  were 
shot  down  at  every  stride.  'Tis  said  that  on  the  evening  of 
that  fearful  day  only  4000  enfeebled  men  remained  out  of 
the  14,500  who  had  started  from  Cabul.  Despair  gave  them 
strength,  and  they  decided,  without  halting,  to  push  on.  All 
night  long,  all  through  the  next  day,  the  remnant  of  an  army, 
constantly  reduced  by  the  enemy's  fire,  fought  its  way  to 
Jugdulluck.  There  the  weary  men  passed  the  sixth  night 
and  the  seventh  day,  while  their  leaders  entered  into  fresh 
negotiations  with  Akbar  Khan.  Elphinstone,  Shelton,  and 
another  officer  were  detained  as  hostages,  and  endeavoured, 
in  their  detention,  to  purchase  terms  for  the  safety  of  the 
residue  of  the  army.  An  arrangement  was  nominally  con- 
cluded ;  and  the  force,  without  its  leaders,  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventh  day  prepared  to  resume  its  march.  But  again  the 
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renewal  of  the  march  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  slaughter.  The 
dispirited  and  weakened  troops  found  themselves  in  face  of  a 
barricade  which  stretched  across  the  narrow  defile.  There  the 
little  remnant  of  soldiers  who  had  survived  the  dangers  of  the 
march  fought  with  a  courage  which  redeems  the  character  of 
the  retreat,  and  there,  one  by  one,  they  were  shot  or  cut  down. 
When  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  dawned  only  sixty-five 
men  were  still  alive.  Still  fighting,  still  hoping,  still  seeing 
its  dwindled  numbers  lessening,  the  little  band  pushed  on  to 
Futtehabad.  Six  British  officers  reached  it  alive,  and  Jellala- 
bad,  with  its  shelter,  was  only  sixteen  miles  away.  But  five 
out  of  these  six  survivors  were  to  fall  in  these  sixteen  miles, 
and  one  man  alone,  Dr.  Brydon,  faint  from  his  wounds,  was 
suffered  to  struggle  on  his  jaded  horse  to  the  walls  of  Jellalabad. 
A  great  English  poet  has  told  the  story  of  the  memorable  night- 
ride  by  which  the  good  news  were  brought  from  Ghent  to  Aix. 
No  poet,  either  in  verse  or  prose,  has  yet  told — perhaps  no 
poet  will  ever  dare  to  tell — in  fitting  language  how  the  story  of 
shame  and  suffering  was  brought  to  Jellalabad 

On  the  day  on  which  Dr.  Brydon  staggered  into  Jellalabad 
exactly  two  months  had  passed  since  Sale  had  thrown  his 
column  into  the  town.  Few  men  in  responsible  Sa]e  at 
positions  had  ever  passed  a  more  anxious  period,  Jellalabad- 
or  done  more  by  courage  and  judgment  to  retrieve  a  desperate 
fortune.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  at  Cabul  he  had 
been  pressed  by  Macnaghten  to  return.1  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  arrangement  for  the  retreat  he  had  been  desired  by 
Pottinger  and  Elphinstone2  to  retire  to  India.  Compliance 
with  the  first  order  was,  perhaps  fortunately,  impracticable. 
Sale  had  no  animals  with  him  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  move  his  brigade  to  Cabul.3  The  second  order  Sale  deter- 

1  These  orders  were  sent  not  from  Elphinstone  to  Sale,  but  by  Macnaghten 
to  his  deputy,  MacGregor.  There  are  some  very  pertinent  remarks  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  on  the  singular  arrangement  which  enabled  political  agents  to 
direct  military  movements  in  Ellenborough's  Indian  Administration,  p.  240  et 
seq.  For  the  orders,  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  For  Sale's  reasons  for  disobeying 
them,  ibid.,  p.  195.  2  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

8  This  is  a  point  which  has  been  disputed.  The  opinion  in  the  text  is 
Wellington's,  in  Ellenborough's  Indian  Administration,  p.  227. 
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mined  to  disregard.  He  felt  that  the  fate  of  the  troops  at 
Cabul  was,  in  all  probability,  decided  before  it  reached  him. 
He  concluded  that  their  chances  of  safety  would  be  increased 
by  his  remaining  at  Jellalabad.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  British  honour  and  British  interests  required  that,  amidst 
humiliation  and  disaster,  a  brigade  of  British  soldiers  should 
prove  that  they  could  behave  like  Britons  in  the  hour  of 
danger.1 

Yet,  in  truth,  when  Sale  threw  himself  into  Jellalabad  on 

the  1 3th  of  November  his  chances  of  safety  seemed  inferior 

to  those  of  the  army  at  Cabul.     His  men,  almost 

His  position.  .  ,      r  , 

destitute  of  transport  and  of  food,  were  surrounded 
by  a  yelling  crowd  calling  upon  them  to  abandon  the  town. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  hovered  armed  bodies  of 
Afghans.  The  feeble  ramparts  filled  with  rubbish  afforded 
little  or  no  resistance  to  an  attacking  force.  To  the  north, 
between  the  garrison  and  Elphinstone,  was  the  narrow  defile, 
blocked  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  which  ran  among  the 
hills  between  Gundamuck  and  Jugdulluck.  On  the  south,  the 
only  road  to  India  and  safety,  was  the  Khyber,  the  most 
dreaded  of  all  the  passes  which  led  to  Hindostan.  The  men 
had  reason  for  depression  in  the  vague  rumours  of  disaster  and 
defeat  which  continually  reached  them  from  Cabul ;  their  com- 
mander had  his  own  cause  for  anxiety,  since  his  wife  shared 
the  dangers  of  Elphinstone's  force.  Yet  the  circumstances 
which  might  have  paralysed  the  arms  of  other  men  only  braced 
the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  to  action.  Captain  Broadfoot,  an 
engineer  officer  of  capacity,  undertook  the  task  of  making 
the  weak  defences  of  the  town  a  little  stronger.  Colonel 
Monteith,  an  Indian  officer  of  vigour,  issued  from  the  city 
on  the  1 6th  of  November  and  attacked  the  Afghan  forces 
which  surrounded  it.  Colonel  Dennie,  an  English  officer  who 
had  led  the  assaulting  column  at  Ghuznee,  fought  a  new 
battle  outside  the  walls  on  the  ist  of  December.  MacGregor, 
1  The  reasons  for  refusing  to  retire  will  be  found  in  MacGregor's  words  in 
Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  It  is  perhaps  fair  to  add  that  Durand  condemns  Sale's 
original  decision  to  withdraw  from  Gundamuck  to  Jellalabad.  Afghan  War, 
p.  360. 
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the  political  agent  who  accompanied  the  force,  busied  him- 
self in  procuring  supplies.  The  common  soldiers,  sharing  the 
energy  of  their  leaders,  cheerfully  consented  to  live  on  half- 
rations  and  to  do  double  work.1  Yet  the  men  who  held 
Jellalabad  were  only  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  those  who 
were  beleaguered  at  Cabul.  The  gallantry  with  which  an  ever- 
dwindling  band  of  heroes  fought  its  way  from  Jugdulluck  to 
Gundamuck  proved  that  there  were  Bennies  and  Monteiths 
and  Broadfoots  and  MacGregors  at  Cabul.  The  energy  of  one 
man  galvanised  the  garrison  of  Jellalabad  into  life.  The  in- 
capacity of  another  paralysed  the  army  at  Cabul. 

Two  months  had  passed  when  Dr.  Brydon  bore  into  Jelia- 
labad  such  a  story  of  shame  and  suffering  as  no  British 
messenger  had  ever  told  before.  The  extermination  of  the 
Cabul  army  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  garrison.  The 
bands  of  Afghans  who  had  hitherto  hovered  round  the  town 
were  reinforced  by  the  Afghan  army  and  Akbar  Khan ;  and 
the  garrison,  which  had  held  its  own  against  mortal  foes,  was 
assailed  by  a  new  and  greater  force  than  the  Afghans.  A 
severe  earthquake  shattered  the  town,  demolished  Theeanh- 
the  parapet  of  the  ramparts,  and  in  a  few  moments  <iuake- 
annihilated  the  labours  of  two  weary  months.  If  Akbar  Khan 
had  ordered  an  attack  immediately  after  the  shock,  his  troops, 
like  the  Jews  of  old.  might  have  marched  over  the  prostrate 
fortifications  to  a  contest  in  which  numbers  would  have  given 
them  an  overwhelming  advantage.  But  even  the  recollection 
of  recent  slaughter  could  not  nerve  the  Afghans  to  a!  new  fight 
with  British  soldiers  who  stood  firm.  Akbar  Khan,  instead 
of  venturing  on  an  assault,  relied  on  the  slower  but  surer 
operations  of  blockade.  He  had  not  yet  counted  on  the 
endurance  of  British  troops  when  they  are  worthily  led. 
Throughout  February  and  March,  the  garrison,  ever  toiling 
at  the  works,  its  supplies  growing  less  day  by  day,  patiently 
waited  for  the  aid  which  was  so  long  in  coming.  On  the  ist 
of  April  the  troops  issued  from  their  ramparts,  and  swept  a 
flock  of  five  hundred  sheep  and  goats  into  their  lines  from  the 

1  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  pp.  205,  206. 
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enemy's  camp.  Flushed  with  their  success,  they  ventured, 
The  siege  s'lx  davs  afterwards,  to  move  out  of  the  town  and 
attack  Akbar  Khan's  beleaguering  army.  Their 
courage  and  confidence  were  justified  by  the  event.  Dennie, 
who  had  figured  in  almost  every  glorious  action,  attacked  the 
centre  of  the  position,  and  found  a  soldier's  death  in  the  field. 
Havelock,  whose  name  was  then  unknown  beyond  a  narrow 
circle,  and  who  in  1842,  after  twenty-seven  years  of  service, 
still  held  only  a  captain's  commission,  turned  the  enemy's  left. 
Sale,  seizing  the  opportunity,  ordered  a  general  advance,  and 
secured  a  victory.  The  enemy  hastily  abandoned  guns,  camps, 
and  equipage,  and  fled  before  the  little  force,  which  it  out- 
numbered as  five  men  outnumber  one.1 

Jellalabad  was  not  the  only  place  in  Afghanistan  in  which 
a  British  garrison  was  endangered  by  the  outbreak  of  Novem- 
Nottat  her.  In  Western  Afghanistan  a  large  force  held 
Candahar.  Candahar ;  while  small  garrisons  were  placed  at 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie  and  Ghuznee  on  the  road  from  Candahar 
to  Cabul.  On  the  first  outbreak  of  insurrection  at  Cabul, 
Nott  was  ordered  to  despatch  a  brigade  to  Elphin stone's 
assistance.  As  a  soldier,  he  could  not  venture  to  disre- 
gard the  command,  but,  with  an  intemperance  which  unfor- 
tunately characterised  him,  he  almost  publicly  avowed  his 
disapproval  of  the  movement.  Conscious  of  Nott's  views, 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  brigade  availed  himself  of 
the  first  pretext — the  death  of  a  few  baggage-animals — to 
abandon  the  march,  which  he  knew  his  commanding  officer 
disapproved,  and  to  return  to  Candahar ;  and  thenceforward 
Nott  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  whole  force 
was  assembled  under  his  own  orders  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  position. 

In  the  meanwhile  Auckland  at  Calcutta  was  receiving 
message  after  message  announcing  the  annihilation  of  his 
Auckland  at  policy  and  the  accumulation  of  disaster.  Dis- 
Caicutta.  trustful  of  his  own  judgment,  aware  of  the  fall 
of  his  old  colleagues,  the  Whig  ministers,  and  conscious 
i  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  343  ;  Life  of  Sir  H,  fiavdock,  p.  119. 
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that  his  tenure  of  office  was  only  provisional,  he  was  as 
anxious  in  1842  for  retreat  as  he  had  been  emulous  in  1838 
to  advance.  He  deprecated  the  despatch  of  more  reinforce- 
ments ;  he  thought  that  his  Sikh  allies  could  spare  artillery 
to  clear  the  Khyber  of  insurgents ;  and  he  suffered,  rather 
than  supported,  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  men  subor- 
dinate to  himself  to  hurry  up  men  and  guns  to  Peshawur. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  took  one  step  of  importance  to 
retrieve  the  credit  of  his  country;  he  chose  a  giro, 
new  commander;  and,  almost  for  the  first  time  Poi'ock- 
during  his  rule,  his  choice  fell  on  a  competent  officer. 
George  Pollock  was  the  youngest  of  four  brothers,  three 
of  whom  won  distinction  by  their  abilities.  The  eldest 
brother,  after  a  comparatively  short  career,  died  a  premature 
death  as  judge  in  India;  the  second,  after  achieving  the 
highest  distinction  at  his  university  and  at  the  Bar,  became 
Attorney-General  under  Peel.  The  youngest,  after  serving 
under  Lake  in  Nepaul  and  in  Burma,  was  selected  for  a 
command  which  has  placed  his  name  among  the  military 
heroes  of  England.  Some  marriages  seem  exceptionally  pro- 
ductive of  able  and  energetic  children.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  histories  of  the  Napiers  and  the  Lawrences 
know  how  men  of  the  same  family,  with  few  advantages  to 
aid  them,  have  hewn  their  way  to  use  and  distinction.  The 
Pollocks  form  a  third  example  of  the  same  kind. 

Pollock  reached  the  frontier  on  the  5th  of  February.  Every- 
thing was  in  disorder.  His  predecessor,  Wild,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  force  the  Khyber  Pass,  had  experienced  a  new  disaster. 
There  were  no  guns,  no  supplies,  no  baggage-animals;  a 
thousand  men  were  in  hospital;  the  Sepoy  regiments,  un- 
nerved by  stories  of  disaster  and  suffering,  were  verging  on 
mutiny;  even  European  officers  were  asserting  that  it  was 
better  to  sacrifice  Sale  than  to  risk  the  loss  of  another  army. 
Pollock  had  to  infuse  confidence  in  his  own  troops  and  to 
refuse  the  pressing  demands  which  Sale  was  making  on  him 
for  assistance.  He  had  to  organise  everything,  and,  till  every- 
thing was  organised,  to  attempt  nothing. 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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While  Pollock  was  thus  laboriously  preparing  an  advance, 
a  new  Governor-General  arrived  in  Calcutta.  On  ordinary 
The  change  occasions  neither  a  change  of  ministry  nor  an  altera- 
of  ministry.  tjon  of  administrative  machinery  necessitates  an 
interruption  of  the  policy  of  the  nation.  But  the  defeat  of  the 
Whigs  in  1841  was  no  mere  downfall  of  a  Government ;  it 
expressed  and  precipitated  the  termination  of  a  policy.  The 
story  has  already  been  told  in  previous  chapters  how  Peel, 
entering  the  Treasury,  effected  a  revolution  in  finance,  and 
how  Aberdeen,  entering  the  Foreign  Office,  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  foreign  policy.  A  change  at  least  as  great  was  made  in 
the  affairs  of  India.  Ellenborough,  who  in  the  first  instance 
resumed  his  old  seat  at  the  Board  of  Control,  but  who  was 
almost  immediately  afterwards  selected  to  succeed  Auckland  as 
Governor-General,  was  authorised  by  his  colleagues  to  reverse 
the  Indian  policy  of  his  predecessor  both  in  Afghanistan  and 
in  China.1 

1  The  first  Chinese  war  was  in  one  sense  directly  attributable  to  the  altered 
position  of  the  East  India  Company  after  1833.  Up  to  that  year  trade  between 
England  and  China  had  been  conducted  in  both  countries  on  principles  of 
strict  monopoly.  The  Chinese  trade  was  secured  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  English  trade  was  confined  to  a  company  of  merchants  specially 
nominated  for  the  purpose  by  the  emperor.  The  change  of  thought  which 
produced  the  destruction  of  monopolies  in  England  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
Conservative  atmosphere  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and,  while  the  trade  in  one 
country  was  thrown  open  to  every  one,  trade  in  the  other  was  still  exclusively 
confined  to  the  merchants  nominated  by  the  Chinese  Government.  These 
merchants — Hong  merchants,  as  they  were  called — traded  separately,  but  were 
mutually  liable  for  the  dues  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  for  their  debts 
to  the  foreigners.  Such  conditions  neither  promoted  the  growth  of  trade 
nor  the  solvency  of  the  traders  ;  and,  out  of  the  thirteen  Hong  merchants  in 
1837,  three  or  four  were  avowedly  insolvent.  State  Papers,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1310. 
Such  were  the  general  conditions  on  which  the  trade  was  conducted.  The 
most  important  article  of  trade  was  opium.  The  importation  of  opium  into 
China  had,  indeed,  been  illegal  since  1796.  But  the  Chinese  Government  had 
made  no  stringent  efforts  to  prohibit  the  trade,  and  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  that  it  was  unadvisable  to  abandon  an 
important  source  of  revenue  to  the  East  India  Company.  Ibid.,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  1020.  The  opium-trade  consequently  throve,  and  grew  from  4100  chests 
in  1796  to  30,000  chests  in  1837,  and  the  Chinese  connived  at  or  ignored  the 
growing  trade.  Ibid.,  p.  1019. 

The  growth  of  the  trade,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  attended  with  another 
circumstance  which  in  the  result  proved  a  source  of  embarrassment.  It  was 
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The  man  who  was  thus  selected  to  govern  India  had, 
unquestionably,  abilities  of  a  brilliant  character.  His  great 

practically  transferred  from  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  to  the  whole 
of  the  British  people.  So  long  as  "  the  trade  was  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  ' 
the  East  India  Company,  the  ships  could  not  trade  without  licences,  and  the 
licences  contained  an  obligation  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Supercargo  at 
Canton."  But,  "  when  the  trade  was  freed,  the  Superintendents  succeeded 
to  the  duties  of  the  Supercargoes,  but  not  to  their  powers  ;  because,  as  no 
licences  were  required,  no  obligation  could  be  enforced."  Autobiography  of 
Sir  H.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  p.  347.  In  other  words,  a  vast  extension  of  trade  was 
accompanied  with  the  removal  of  the  regulations  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
its  abuse. 

In  1837  the  Chinese  Government  adopted  a  fresh  policy.  It  decided  on 
rigorously  stopping  the  trade  at  which  it  had  previously  tacitly  connived.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  in  this  note  to  consider  very  minutely  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  change  of  policy.  Whether  the  Chinese  Government  was 
really  shocked  at  the  growing  use  of  the  drug  and  the  consequences  of  its  use, 
or  whether  it  was  alarmed  at  a  drain  of  silver  from  China  which  disturbed 
what  the  political  arithmeticians  of  England  a  hundred  years  before  would 
have  called  the  balance  of  trade,  it  undoubtedly  determined  to  check  the 
traffic  by  every  means  at  its  disposal.  With  this  object  it  strengthened  its 
force  on  the  coast  and  sent  Lin,  a  man  of  great  energy,  to  Canton  with 
supreme  authority.  State  Papers,  vol.  xxix.  p.  934 ;  and  Autobiography  of 
Sir  //.  Taylor,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  345.  Before  Lin's  arrival  cargoes  of 
opium  had  been  seized  by  the  Custom-House  authorities.  On  his  arrival  Lin 
required  both  the  Hong  merchants  and  the  Chinese  merchants  to  deliver  up 
all  the  opium  in  their  possession  in  order  that  it  might  be  destroyed.  State 
Papers,  vol.  xxix.  p.  936. 

The  interests  of  England  in  China  were  at  that  time  entrusted  to  Charles 
Elliot,  the  son  of  Hugh  Elliot,  once  Minister  at  Berlin,  and  the  original  of 
Athulf  in  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  play  of  Edwin  the  Fair,  Sir  Henry  Taylor's 
Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  165.  But  Elliot  occupied  a  very  difficult  position 
in  China.  The  Chinese  placed  on  their  communications  to  him  the  Chinese 
word  "  Yu,"  and  wished  him  to  place  on  his  despatches  to  them  the  Chinese 
word  "  Pin."  But  Yu  signifies  a  command,  and  Pin  a  humble  address,  and  a 
British  Plenipotentiary  could  not  receive  commands  from,  or  humble  himself 
before,  Chinese  officials.  State  Papers,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  881,  886,  888.  And 
hence  the  communications  between  him  and  the  Chinese  Government  were 
unable  to  follow  a  direct  course,  but  were  frequently  or  usually  sent  through 
the  Hong  merchants. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  China  when  Lin,  arriving  in  Canton,  insisted 
on  the  surrender  and  destruction  of  all  the  opium  there.  Elliot  was  at  Macao. 
He  at  once  decided  on  returning  to  the  post  of  difficulty  and  danger ;  and, 
though  Canton  was  blockaded  by  Chinese  forces  and  its  river  guarded  by 
Chinese  batteries,  he  made  his  way  up  in  a  boat  of  H.M.S.  Larne,  and  threw 
himself  among  his  imprisoned  countrymen.  After  his  arrival  he  took  the 
responsibility  of  demanding  the  surrender  into  his  own  hands,  for  the 
service  of  his  Government,  of  all  the  British  opium  in  China,  and  he  sunen- 
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qualities,  however,  were  injured  by  an  egregious  vanity,  which 

dered  the  opium  which  he  thus  obtained,  amounting  to  20,283  chests,  to 
the  Chinese  authorities,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed.  State  Papers,  vol.  xxix. 
pp.  945,  967. 

The  imminent  danger  to  the  lives  and  properties  of  a  large  number  of  British 
subjects  was  undoubtedly  removed  by  Elliot's  action.  Though  some  difficulty 
arose  in  connection  with  the  surrender,  Lin  undertook  gradually  to  relax  the 
stringency  of  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted  (ibid.,  p.  977),  and  Elliot 
hoped  that  his  own  zealous  efforts  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  which  he 
had  made  would  lead  to  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  He  was,  however,  soon 
undeceived.  On  the  4th  of  April,  Lin  required  him,  in  conjunction  with  the 
merchants,  to  enter  into  a  bond  under  which  all  vessels  hereafter  engaged 
in  the  opium  traffic  would  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
and  all  persons  connected  with  the  trade  would  "suffer  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Celestial  Court."  (Ibid.,  p.  989.)  This  bond  Elliot  steadily  refused 
to  sign  (ibid.,  p.  992);  and  feeling  that  "all  sense  of  security  was  broken 
to  pieces"  (ibid.,  p.  998),  he  ordered  all  British  subjects  to  leave  Canton, 
(ibid.,  p.  1004),  he  himself  withdrew  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  at  Macao 
(ibid.,  p.  1007),  and  he  wrote  to  Auckland,  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
for  armed  assistance  (ibid.,  p.  1009). 

These  grave  events  naturally  created  profound  anxiety.  A  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  formally  declined  to  interfere  with  the  trade. 
The  opium  monopoly  at  that  time  was  worth  some  ,£1,000,000  or  ,£1,500,000 
a  year  to  British  India  (ibid.,  p.  1020);  and  India,  engaged  in  war  with 
Afghanistan  and  already  involved  in  a  serious  deficit,  could  not  afford  to 
part  with  so  large  an  amount  of  its  revenue  (ibid.,  p.  1020).  Nine-tenths 
of  the  British  merchants  in  China  were  engaged  in  the  illegal  trade  (ibid., 
p.  1030),  while  Elliot,  in  enforcing  the  surrender  of  the  opium,  had  given 
the  merchants  bonds  on  the  British  Government  for  its  value,  and  the  20,000 
chests  surrendered  were  supposed  to  be  worth  from  600  to  1200  dollars  a  chest 
(ibid.,  p.  987),  or  say  from  ,£2,400,000  to  ,£4,800,000. 

Complications  of  this  character,  moreover,  tend  from  their  very  nature  to 
become  more  acute.  Lin  found  that  his  arbitrary  termination  of  the  ordinary 
trade  had  raised  the  price  of  opium  and  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  smugglers 
(ibid.,  p.  1036),  and  Elliot  declared  that  "the  true  and  important  question 
to  be  solved  is  whether  there  shall  be  honourable  and  extending  trade  with 
the  (Chinese)  Empire,  or  whether  the  coasts  shall  be  delivered  over  to  a  state 
of  things  which  shall  pass  rapidly  from  the  worst  character  of  forced  trade  to 
plain  buccaneering"  (ibid). 

As  the  summer  advanced,  moreover,  a  fresh  outrage  increased  the  intensity 
of  the  crisis.  On  the  7th  July  some  British  seamen  landed  near  Hong  Kong 
and  engaged  in  a  serious  riot.  A  native  was  unfortunately  killed  on  the 
occasion,  and  though  Elliot,  at  his  own  risk,  gave  the  relations  of  the  victim 
a  large  pecuniary  compensation,  and  placed  the  men  engaged  in  the  riot  on 
their  trial,  Lin  was  not  satisfied.  He  moved  down  to  the  coast,  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  British  subjects,  and  threatened  to  stop  the  supplies  to  Macao 
if  the  Portuguese  continued  to  assist  the  British.  (Ibid.,  pp.  1037-1039.) 
The  British  were,  in  consequence,  forced  to  leave  Macao ;  and  about  the 
Fame  time  a  small  schooner,  the  Black  Joke,  was  attacked  by  the  Chinese, 
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made   him  too  frequently  exaggerate  his  own  capacity  and 

and  a  British  subject  on  board  of  her  seriously  wounded.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  the  arrival  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  Volage,  in  Chinese  waters  enabled 
Elliot  to  assume  a  bolder  front.  He  returned  to  Macao ;  he  even  attempted 
to  procure  supplies  from  the  mainland.  But,  though  he  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing food,  "the  Mandarin  runners  approached  and  obliged  the  natives 
to  take  back  their  provisions,"  and  Elliot,  exasperated  at  their  conduct,  fired 
on  some  war-junks  of  the  Chinese,  which  returned  the  fire.  A  week  after- 
wards Elliot  declared  the  port  and  river  of  Canton  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
(State  Papers,  vol.  xxix.  p.  1066.) 

The  commencement  of  the  blockade,  however,  did  not  lead  to  immediate 
war.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  showed  considerable  desire  to  avert 
hostilities.  They  insisted,  indeed,  that  some  British  sailor  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  them  to  suffer  for  the  death  of  the  Chinaman  who  had  fallen 
in  the  riot  of  Hong  Kong.  But  they  showed  so  much  anxiety  to  conclude 
an  arrangement  on  this  point,  that  they  endeavoured  to  induce  Elliot  to 
declare  that  a  sailor  who  was  accidentally  drowned  in  Chinese  waters,  and 
whose  body  they  had  found,  was  the  actual  murderer.  (Ibid.,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  27.)  And  in  the  meanwhile  the  trade  which  Lin  had  intended  to  destroy 
went  on  at  least  as  actively  as  ever.  Lin's  proceedings  had,  indeed,  the 
effect  of  stimulating  it  to  an  unprecedented  degree.  The  destruction  of  vast 
stores  of  opium  led  to  a  rise  in  the  price  of  opium  in  China.  The  rise  in  price 
produced  the  natural  consequence  of  an  increased  speculation ;  and,  though 
British  shipping  was  excluded  from  Chinese  waters,  and  the  contents  of  British 
vessels  had  to  be  transferred  to  American  bottoms  for  conveyance  into  Chinese 
ports,  British  trade  had  never  been  so  large  or  so  advantageous  as  in  the  period 
which  succeeded  Lin's  arbitrary  proceedings. 

Elliot  was,  of  course,  unable  to  prevent  war  either  by  the  surrender  of  a 
British  sailor  to  the  Chinese,  or  by  even  assuming  that  a  drowned  man  was  a 
murderer  ;  and  war  in  consequence  became  daily  more  probable.  In  January 
1840  operations  actually  commenced.  Elliot  was  instructed  to  make  an  armed 
demonstration  on  the  northern  coasts  of  China,  to  take  possession  of  some 
island  on  the  coast,  and  to  obtain  reparation  and  indemnity,  if  possible  by  a 
mere  display  of  force,  but  otherwise  to  proceed  with  the  squadron  and  thence 
send  an  ultimatum  to  Pekin.  In  accordance  with  these  orders  the  island  of 
Chusan  was  occupied  in  July,  and  the  fleet  was  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
with  orders  to  transmit  a  letter  to  Pekin.  But  the  sea  off  the  Peiho  is  shallow, 
the  ships  could  not  approach  the  coasts,  and  the  Chinese  naturally  refused 
to  yield  to  an  empty  demonstration.  The  expedition  was  forced  to  return  to 
Chusan,  where  it  found  that  the  troops  whom  they  had  left  behind  were  smitten 
by  disease,  that  one  out  of  every  four  men  were  dead,  and  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  survivors  were  invalided. 

Thus,  throughout  1840,  the  Chinese  war  was  only  attended  with  disaster  and 
distress.  Things  commenced  a  little  more  prosperously  in  1841  by  the  capture 
of  the  Chinese  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river.  Elliot,  after  this 
success,  was  even  able  to  conclude  a  preliminary  treaty  with  the  Chinese 
authorities.  But  this  treaty  did  not  prove  satisfactory  either  to  the  British 
Government  or  to  the  Chinese.  The  British  saw  with  dismay  that  the  treaty 
made  no  mention  of  the  trade  in  opium  which  had  been  the  ostensible  cause  of 
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underrate  the  abilities  of  other  men.1  His  speeches  and 
Eiie,,.  writings  were  usually  composed  for  effect ;  and  he 

Governor-  constantly  introduced  into  papers  intended  for  the 
public  eye  gaudy  passages  which  he  would  never  have 
inserted  in  his  private  correspondence.  He  was,  moreover, 
singularly  disqualified  to  carry  out  the  sober  policy  of  the  new 
Cabinet.  The  publication  of  the  private  diary  which  he  had 
kept  years  before  as  a  Cabinet  minister  has  shown  that  he  was 
filled  with  the  dread  and  jealousy  of  Russia  which  had  been 
the  inspiring  causes  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Afghanistan. 
If  possibly  he  could  be  trusted  to  withdraw  from  the  policy  of 

war.  The  Whig  Government  accordingly  decided  on  superseding  Elliot.  He 
was  recalled  and  replaced  by  Henry  Pottinger.  Before  news  of  his  recall 
reached  him,  however,  the  treaty  which  had  led  to  his  supersession  had  been 
disavowed  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  Elliot  had  commenced  a  fresh  attack 
on  the  Chinese  force  which  guarded  the  road  to  Canton.  British  sailors  and 
British  troops,  under  the  command  of  Bremer  and  Gough,  won  a  victory  which 
placed  Canton  at  their  mercy.  But  Elliot,  shrinking  from  exposing  a  great 
town  to  the  horrors  of  an  assault,  stopped  the  advance  of  the  troops  and 
admitted  the  city  to  a  ransom  of  ^1,250,000.  Sir  H.  Taylors  Autobiography, 
vol.  i.  Appendix,  pp.  353-363.  His  moderation  was  naturally  unacceptable 
to  the  troops  and  not  entirely  approved  by  the  British  Government.  It  con- 
stituted, however,  Elliot's  last  action  as  agent  in  China.  The  subsequent 
operations  were  conducted  under  Pottinger's  advice.  Chusan  was  retaken  in 
September  1841,  and  in  1842,  after  various  reverses,  the  Chinese  were  forced  to 
sign  a  disadvantageous  peace.  Hong  Kong  was  permanently  ceded  to  Britain. 
The  Chinese  were  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity  of  .£4,375,000  in  addition 
to  .the  ransom  of  ^1,250,000  already  extorted  from  Canton,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  open  five  ports  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  the 
authorities  quoted,  see  Ann  Reg.,  1840,  Hist.,  pp.  241,  254  ;  ibid.,  1841,  Hist., 
p.  276  seq.  ;  ibid.,  1842,  Hist.,  pp.  264-278. 

These  successes  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Conservative  Administration. 
The  Opium  war,  like  the  Afghan  war,  had  been  everywhere  regarded  as  a  Whig 
blunder.  Its  conclusion  was  accepted  as  a  Conservative  triumph.  The  news 
arrived  by  the  same  mail  which  brought  tidings  of  the  recapture  of  Cabul ;  and 
men  at  home,  as  well  as  statesmen  abroad,  were  ready  to  forget  the  follies  and 
faults  which  had  led  to  both  wars,  and  to  think  only  of  the  bravery  of  the  troops 
and  the  endurance  which  had  changed  disaster  into  victory.  See  a  remarkable 
letter  in  Metternich's  Mlmoires,  vol.  vi.  p.  636.  Ashley,  after  the  war,  brought 
forward  a  resolution  for  the  suppression  of  the  opium-trade,  but  the  resolution 
was  withdrawn  after  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  had  been 
defeated  by  118  votes  to  26.  Hansard,  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  362. 

1  Cf.  his  sneers  at  Aberdeen  in  his  Diary,  e.g.,  vol.  i.  p.  127,  and  his  equally 
unjust  depreciation  of  Pollock  in  Indian  Administration,  p.  257 ;  cf.  also 
Greville,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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his  predecessor,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  abstaining 
from  fresh  schemes  of  ambition. 

Ellenborough  was  the  agent  of  a  ministry  anxious  above  all 
things  to  retire.1  Fifteen  days  after  he  reached  Calcutta,  he 
wrote  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  flung  over  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  declared  that  future  action  must 
depend  on  military  considerations  alone,  without  any  reference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  tripartite  treaty.2  "  Military  considera- 
tions "  seemed  likely  to  dwindle  in  importance  from  the  gradual 
fall  of  the  places  still  garrisoned  by  the  English  in  Afghanistan. 
On  the  6th  of  March  the  officer  in  command  at  Ghunzee  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy.3  On  the  26th,  General  England, 
moving  to  Nott's  assistance,  experienced  a  check  which  induced 
him  to  retreat.4  Fortunately,  these  new  reverses  were  soon 
retrieved  by  great  successes.  Pollock,  by  an  admirably  exe- 
cuted movement,  swept  the  Khyber  Pass  of  its  defenders  and 
joined  hands  with  Sale.5  Even  England,  urged  forward  by 
Nott,  plucked  up  courage  to  force  the  Bolan,  and  entered 
Candahar  on  the  loth  of  May.6  These  achievements  restored 
the  reputation  of  the  English,  and  at  any  rate  removed  a  load 
of  anxiety  from  British  statesmen. 

True,  however,  to  the  pledges  which  he  had  given  before  he 
left  England,7  and  to  the  policy  which  he  had  enunciated 
on  reaching  India,  Ellenborough  saw  only  in  these   His  anxiity 
successes  fresh  reasons  for  withdrawal.     When  the  toretreat- 
news  of  the  passage  of  the  Khyber  reached  him,  he  declared, 
both  in  his  public  and  in  his  private  correspondence,  that  it  was 
his  object  to  direct  the  retreat  of  Nott  from  Candahar,  and  of 
Pollock  from  Jellalabad,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.8 
He  at  once  issued  secret  orders  witli  this  object.     Pollock,  how- 
ever, unable  to  retreat  till  he  was  supplied  with  transport,  and 

1  See  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  Ellenborough 
expressed  his  doubts  whether  the  Duke  would  approve  his  retiring  vi&  Cabul, 
in  Ellenborough's  Indian  Administration,  p.  275. 

2  Kaye,  voL  ii.  p.  458.  3  Ibid.,  p.  428. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  435.  5  Life  of  Pollock,  p.  256  sey. 

6  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.  7  Ibid.,  p.  285. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  460,  and  Indian  Administration,  p.  29. 
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unwilling  to  retire  till  he  had  released  the  British  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Afghans,  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  telling  Nott  to  disregard  these  orders,1  and  forwarded  to  the 
Governor-General  a  long  argument  against  the  policy  of  with- 
Eiien-  drawal.2  Ellenborough,  satisfied  that  Pollock  could 

authorises  not  retire  in  safety  till  the  summer  was  over,  and 
retire  lby  ^at  ^e  cou^  not  retire  at  all  till  he  was  supplied 
Cabui.  wjth  additional  transport,  adopted  a  new  policy.  On 
the  ist  of  June  he  wrote  to  Pollock,  sanctioning  his  remaining 
at  Jellalabad  till  October,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  in  the 
interval  he  might  be  enabled  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  position 
in  which  an  effectual  blow  could  be  dealt  him.3  On  the  4th 
of  July  he  wrote  to  Nott  still  directing  him  to  retire,  but 
authorising  him  to  retreat  either  by  Quetta  and  Sukkur,  or  by 
Ghuznee  and  Cabul ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  he  suggested 
to  Pollock  that,  if  Nott  should  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  he 
might  advance  his  army  in  Nott's  support.4 

More  unworthy  orders  than  these  have  rarely  been  issued 
by  a  man  filling  a  high  position.  Ellenborough  threw  the 
responsibility,  which  was  his  by  the  right  of  his  office,  on  the 
men  who  held  only  subordinate  commands.  Fortunately  for 
the  unhappy  prisoners  who  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Afghans,  and  for  the  reputation  of  their  country  which  was 
at  stake,  neither  Pollock  nor  Nott  hesitated  to  assume  the 
responsibility  thrown  upon  them.  The  story  of  their  advance 
The  sue-  can  find  no  detailed  account  in  this  history.  Other 
Polibckf  Pens  nave  tQld  how  Pollock's  army  carried  the 
and  Nott  heights  of  Jugdulluck  ;  how  it  defeated  Akbar  Khan 
at  Tezeen  ;  how  it  arrived  at  Cabul ;  how  the  Bala  Hissar  was 

i  Life  of  Pollock,  p.  297. 

8  This  is  the  famous  despatch  of  the  i3th  May  which  was  left  out  of  the 
Afghan  published  correspondence.  Its  omission  produced  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  Ellenborough  had  ordered  the  famous  policy  of  retreating  by 
Cabul.  Whether  its  omission  were  accidental  or  designed  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  cannot  be  settled  offhand  in  a  footnote.  The  curious  on  the 
subject  are  referred  to  Kaye's  War  in  Afghanistan,  vol.  ii.  p.  466,  and  Low's 
Life  of  Pollock,  p.  303. 

3  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  voL  ii.  p.  474  ;  Life  of  Pollock,  p.  324. 

4  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  557 ;  Pollock,  p.  330  ;  and  cf.  also  Ellenborough's  Indian 
Administration,  p.  39. 
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reoccupied;  how  the  capital  was  plundered;  how  Ghuznee 
was  taken  by  Nott;  and  how,  in  accordance  with  Ellen- 
borough's  instructions,  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth 
were  removed  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud.  These  operations 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  British  credit,  and  of  liberating 
British  prisoners  from  their  captivity. 

British  credit  had  been  effectually  restored,  the  survivors  of 
the  captivity  had  been  released,  and  the  British  armies,  laden 
with  their  trophies  and  encumbered  with  the  huge  gates  which 
Ellenborough  had  willed  should  be  borne  away  from  Ghuznee, 
returned  through  the  passes  in  which  Elphinstone's  men  had 
been  slaughtered  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  famous  policy 
which  Auckland  had  initiated  in  1838  nothing  remained  but 
the  story  of  disaster  and  vengeance,  the  unburied  bones  of 
dead  men,  and  the  withered  branches  of  the  trees  which  had 
been  destroyed  as  a  punishment  for  outrage.1  Shah  Sooja, 
the  puppet  whom  we  had  set  up  at  Cabul,  had  been  murdered 
on  the  4th  of  April ;  and  Dost  Mahommed,  released  Dost  Ma 
by  Ellenborough  from  Loodiana,  was  suffered  to  hommed 

i         •  1-1  restored. 

return  to  Afghanistan  and  to  remount  his  throne. 
His  restoration  was  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  a  story  of 
folly,  crime,  disaster,  and  vengeance  such  as,  happily,  can  be 
rarely  met  with  in  English  history. 

But  the  story  had,  strangely  enough,  a  ludicrous  conclusion. 
Ellenborough,  in  his  desire  to  be  dramatic,  succeeded  in 
making  himself  ridiculous.  The  gates  of  the  temple  The  gates  of 
of  Somnauth,  so  the  story  ran,  had  been  taken  by  Somnauth- 
Mahmoud  eight  centuries  before,  and  had  since  guarded  his 
tomb  at  Ghuznee.  Ellenborough  persuaded  himself  that 
every  Hindoo,  for  eight  centuries,  had  earnestly  desired  to 
recover  the  gates,2  and  that  their  recovery  would  be  accepted 
in  Hindostan  as  a  sign  of  Mohammedan  defeat.  A  sorely 
overladen  transport  was,  therefore,  encumbered  whh  these 

1  It  is  melancholy  to  find  English  officers  imitating  the  example  of  Oriental 
barbarians  and  destroying  trees.     Probably  the  destruction  of  trees  by  suc- 
cessive conquerors  accounts  for  the  desolate  condition  of  huge  tracts  of  Asia, 
which  were  once  the  most  populous  and  fertile  portions  of  the  world. 

2  See  bis  letter  to  the  queen  in  his  Indian  Administration,  p.  52. 
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spoils  through  the  passes  of  the  Koord,  Cabul,  and  the 
Khyber.  The  arrival  of  the  gates  in  India  was  announced 
by  the  Governor-General  in  a  proclamation,  to  all  the  princes 
and  chiefs  and  people  of  India,  which  has  hardly  yet  ceased 
to  provoke  laughter.  "Our  victorious  army,"  wrote  Ellen- 
borough,  "  bears  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in 
triumph  from  Afghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Sultan 
Mahommed  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee.  The  insult 
of  eight  hundred  years  is  at  last  avenged.  The  gates  of  the 
temple  of  Somnauth,  so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation, 
are  become  the  proudest  record  of  your  national  glory,  the 
proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the 
Indus.  To  you,  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwarra, 
of  Malwa,  and  of  Guzerat,  I  shall  commit  this  glorious  trophy 
of  successful  warfare.  You  will  yourselves,  with  all  honour, 
transmit  the  gates  of  sandal-wood  through  your  respective 
territories  to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnauth."  Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a  more  injudicious  or  idle 
document.  The  man  who  penned  it  was  governor  of  an 
empire  which  embraced  a  large  and  powerful  Mohammedan 
population.  The  gates,  the  record  of  national  glory,  were 
pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  base  coin,  mere 
substitutes  for  the  originals.  The  restored  temple  of  Som- 
nauth, to  which  they  were  to  be  brought  in  triumph,  still 
remains  a  Hindoo  ruin  surrounded  by  a  Mohammedan  people ; 
and  the  gates  themselves,  instead  of  being  taken  to  the  ruinous 
temple,  have  been  left  far  away,  unnoticed  and  uncared  for  in 
an  armoury  at  Agra.1 

It  would  be  well  if  the  shameful  story  of  the  Afghan  war 

had  left  no  worse  consequence  behind  it  than  a  proclamation 

which  has  provoked  ridicule.      Unhappily,  it  was 

borough  and   attended  with  other  results  which,  if  they  were  less 

disastrous  than  the  war  itself,  were  equally  shameful. 

Auckland  had  willed  that  the  expedition  to  Afghanistan  should 

1  Kaye's  Afghan  War,  vol.  ii.  pp.  650-652  ;  Life  of  Pollock,  p.  389.  Mah- 
moud's  mace  was  still  over  the  head  of  the  tomb  in  1839.  Havelock's  Afghan 
War,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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march  through  Scinde,  and  his  will  had  prevailed.  In  1842 
British  armies  were  evacuating  Afghanistan,  and  the  solitary 
reason  which  had  suggested  the  occupation  of  Scinde  no 
longer  existed.  Ellenborough,  however,  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  recede  from  a  position  which,  fourteen  years  before, 
he  had  longed  to  occupy.  His  dream  had  been  fulfilled,  the 
British  flag  waved  in  triumph  on  the  Indus,  and  the  river,  so 
it  seemed  to  the  Governor-General,  might  be  substituted  for 
the  Ganges  "as  the  line  of  military  communication  between 
England  and  the  North- West." 

The  valley  of  the  Indus  was,  of  course,  the  point  which 
Ellenborough  chiefly  coveted.  The  free  navigation  of  the 
Indus  could  plainly  be  held  by  the  permanent  occupation 
of  certain  places  on  its  banks.  The  road  to  the  Bolan  Pass, 
through  which  Keane  had  marched,  crosses  the  Indus  at  a 
spot  where  the  island  of  Bukkur  divides  the  stream  into  two 
portions ;  and  throughout  the  campaign  British  troops  had 
occupied  this  island  and  the  adjacent  banks.  It  would  not 
have  been  safe,  however,  for  a  British  garrison  to  have  been 
permanently  encamped  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  country  with- 
out easy  means  of  obtaining  reinforcements ;  and  the  British 
had  consequently  also  seized  Kurrachee,  a  port  on  the  extreme 
west  of  Hindostan,  and  communicating  with  all  the  roads 
which  run  through  Scinde.  It  was  clear  that  the 
permanent  occupation  of  these  places  would  give  forinter- 
the  command  both  of  river  and  territory  to  the 
Power  which  held  them.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  find  reasons 
for  converting  a  temporary  force  into  a  permanent  garrison. 
In  the  treaties  which  the  Ameers  had  been  forced  reluctantly 
to  accept  at  Auckland's  bidding  the  Ameers  had  bound  them- 
selves to  pay  a  definite  sum  towards  the  support  of  the  British 
troops,  and  this  payment  had  fallen  into  arrear;  they  had 
undertaken  to  enter  into  no  negotiation  with  foreign  chief  or 
State  without  British  sanction,  and  there  were  grave  suspicions 
that  they  were  intriguing  with  Lahore  and  other  Powers ;  they 
had  promised  that  no  toll  should  be  charged  on  boats  trading 
on  the  Indus,  and  they  had  continued  to  charge  their  own 
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He  knew  that  the  Ameers  would  resist  the  cession  of  territory ; 
he  thought  that,  if  Ellenborough  were  set  on  spoliation,  he  had 
better  at  once  declare  it  to  be  a  punishment  for  intrigue.  He 
submitted  a  draft  treaty  to  the  Governor-General,  declaring  in 
its  preamble  that  new  arrangements  had  become  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  treasonable  correspondence  into  which 
certain  of  the  Ameers  had  entered,1  and  he  suggested  that  an 
article  should  be  added  to  it  pledging  the  British  Government 
to  remit  all  arrears  of  tribute  and  to  make  no  further  claims 
on  the  Government  of  Scinde.  But  the  proposal  found  little 
favour  with  Ellenborough.  He  doubted  the  expediency  of 
resting  his  case  on  a  correspondence  whose  authenticity  was 
Omram  suspected,  and,  perhaps  with  a  keen  recollection  of 
sededby  tne  Past>  ne  declined  to  make  any  promises  for 
Napier.  the  future.2  He  concluded,  too,  that  the  policy  on 
which  he  was  bent  required  a  tougher  agent  than  the  high- 
minded  officer  who  had  hitherto  represented  him  at  Hydera- 
bad ;  and  he  decided  on  sending  Sir  Charles  Napier,  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  with 
full  military  and  political  power,  to  Scinde.  Napier  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  George  Napier,  by  Sarah,  the  widow  of 
Colonel  Bunbury,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Those  who  now  admire  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury's  portrait  associate 
the  charms  which  Reynolds  has  preserved  with  the  romantic 
attachment  which  they  inspired  in  George  III.  Lady  Sarah, 
however,  was  reserved  for  other  fortunes  than  the  throne  to 
which  the  king's  admiration  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
elevate  her.  She  was  destined  to  become  the  mother  of  a 
family  of  heroes  who  proved  themselves  the  bravest  among 
the  brave  in  every  battlefield  in  the  Peninsula.  Napier  was 
told  to  retain  Kurrachee,  to  concentrate  his  force  at  Sukkur, 
and  thus  maintain  a  firm  grasp  on  Upper  and  Lower  Scinde. 
It  was  convenient,  so  Ellenborough  thought,  that  he  should 
know  that  any  evidence  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  any  Ameer 
would  meet  with  punishment  which  should  be  a  warning  to 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.  341,  343. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  349;  Conquest  of  Scinde,  a  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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every  chief  in  India,  and  that  the  Governor-General  was  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for  conferring  substantial 
rewards  on  the  Khan  of  Bhawulpore.1 

Bad  luck  in  the  first  instance  attended  Napier's  mission. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  from  Bombay  was  attacked 
with  cholera.  Of  the  troops  which  she  carried,  one  in  four 
died  at  sea.  Three  days  after  Napier  landed,  a  rocket  during 
practice  exploded,  and  tore  the  calf  of  his  right  leg  open  to 
the  bone.  Such  incidents  might  have  dulled  the  ardour  of 
many  brave  men.  But  disease  and  wounds  had  no  effect 
on  the  bold  member  of  a  family  of  heroes.  Three  times 
wounded  at  Corunna,  wounded  at  Busaco,  shipwrecked  on 
his  return  from  Waterloo,  wounds  and  dangers  had  been  the 
lot  of  his  hard  life,  and  the  new  injury  did  not  confine  hinv 
for  a  week  to  his  tent.  Five  days  after  his  wound  he  was 
travelling  up  the  country,  and  on  the  igth  of  September  he 
was  received  by  the  Ameers  at  Hyderabad.2 

The  language  which  Napier  used  reflected  the  determination 
of  the  Governor-General.      The  Ameers  were  told  that  the 
British  would  not  suffer  any  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  they  must  at  once  direct  their  officers  to    Hudson 
abstain  from  levying  tolls  on  boats  on  the  Indus, 
and   to   refrain   from    interfering   directly   or   indirectly  with 
the  supplies  to  the  British  cantonments  at  Kurrachee.3     One 
of  them  at  once  complied  with  Napier's  demands.     Nusseer 
Khan,  the  chief  Ameer  of  Hyderabad,  however,  showed  no 
inclination  to   do   so;    and    Ellenborough,   still   adhering  to 
his   old  intentions,    told   Napier,    on   the   23rd   of  October, 
"  that  if  Nusseer  still  persisted  in  disregarding  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  he  would  forfeit  all  his  property  and  rights  in 
Kurrachee,  Tatta,  Shikarpore,  Sukkur,  the  pergunnahs  adjoin- 
ing the   BhawuTpore   district,  and   Subzulkote."      If  Napier 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  352. 

8  Conquest  of  Scinde,  pp.  16-22. 

3  The  demand  was  put  in  writing  on  the  25th  of  September.  Correspondence 
relating  to  Scinde,  p.  358.  I  have  confined  my  narrative  to  the  matter  of 
Napier's  mission ;  for  comments  on  the  offensive  manner  of  it,  see  Calcutta. 
Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  575,  and  the  Conquest  of  Scinde,  a  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 
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found  it  necessary  to  move  troops  and  the  slightest  resistance 
were  made,  the  whole  property  of  Nusseer  Khan  was  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  British  Government.1 

Steeped  like  an  Oriental  in  intrigue,  Nusseer  Khan  was 
practically  allowed  by  this  decision  the  bare  alternative  of 
peaceably  surrendering  a  portion  of  his  territory  or  of  being 
forcibly  deprived  of  the  whole  of  his  possessions.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Governor-General  had  hard  measure  in  store  for  the 
Napier's  Ameer,  Napier  had  hardly  passed  a  month  in  Scinde 
FoTiien1-5  before  he  was  suggesting  still  harder  terms.  Bar- 
borough,  barous  princes  without  feeling  for  their  subjects 
were,  he  thought,  unfit  for  government.  If  the  British  were 
to  evacuate  Scinde,  they  would  sooner  or  later  inevitably 
return.  If,  then,  it  were  possible  to  do  so  honestly,  it  would 
be  wiser  and  better  to  coerce  the  Ameers  at  once.  A  fair 
pretext  for  such  a  policy  could  easily  be  found.  Roostum 
Khan,  of  Khyrpore,  especially,  was  treasonably  corresponding 
with  Shere  Sing  of  Lahore  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  1838. 
His  treachery  and  the  intrigues  of  Nusseer  Khan  afforded 
ample  excuse  for  a  fresh  policy  of  aggression,  and,  in  Napier's 
judgment,  the  seizure  of  Bukkur  and  Sukkur,  of  Kurrachee 
and  Shikarpore,  was  both  expedient  and  justifiable.2 

The  advice  fell  on  willing  ears.  Ellenborough  at  once 
directed  Napier  to  lay  before  the  Ameers  fresh  draft  treaties. 
Roostum  Khan  was  to  suffer  for  his  alleged  intrigues  with 
Shere  Sing,  Nusseer  Khan  for  a  letter  which  he  was  said  to 
have  addressed  to  Beebuck  Boogtee.3  The  Ameers  were  to 
cede  all  the  territories  which  the  British  required  either  for 
themselves  or  for  the  reward  of  their  ally  the  Khan  of 
Bhawulpore.  They  were  to  renounce  one  of  the  chief  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty — the  right  of  coinage.  They  were  to 
supply  British  steamers  with  ample  fuel  at  a  price  to  be 
agreed  upon,  or  to  allow  the  British  to  fell  it  for  themselves 
on  either  side  of  the  Indus.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 

i  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  361. 

a  Ibid.,  pp.  363-369. 

*  Chief  of  the  Boogtee  hill-tribes.     Calcutta  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  583. 
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they  were  to  be  relieved  from  paying  tribute  to  the  British 
Government.1 

These  hard  terms  seemed  to  Ellenborough  justifiable  be- 
cause of  the  treacherous  correspondence  into  which  Roostum 
Khan  and  Nusseer  Khan  had  entered.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  before  drawing  up  the  treaties  the  Governor-General 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  the  alleged 
offences  had  really  been  committed.  All  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  was  to  tell  Napier  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  charges  before  actually  proceeding  to  exact  the 
penalty.2  To  this  day  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  alleged 
correspondence  was  authentic  or  not  Nusseer  Khan  denied 
its  authenticity.3  Napier  thought  that  Roostum  Khan  had 
been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  minister.4  Satisfied, 
however,  that  Roostum  was  technically  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  his  agent,  and  that  Nusseer  was,  at  any  rate,  imiirectly 
guilty,  at  the  end  of  November  1842  Napier  presented  the 
new  treaties.5 

The  well-worn  adage,  "Si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum,"  has 
passed  with  Englishmen  into  a  truism.  Ignorant  of  Latin, 
the  Ameers  had  probably  never  heard  of  it,  but  they  under- 
stood its  lessons  as  well  as  Napier.  They  professed  to  wish 
for  peace ;  but,  as  demand  after  demand  was  sent  to  them, 
they  collected  their  forces  and  prepared  for  war. 

__*  The  Ameers 

Whatever  lessons,  however,  the  saying  may  convey   collect  their 
to  strong  nations,  it  is  full  of  danger  to  weak  ones. 
Napier  regarded  the  Ameers'  preparations   as  overt  acts  of 
hostility,  and  prepared  to  set  his  own  forces  in  motion.    Before 
war  actually  commenced  an  opportunity  arose  for  fresh  negotia- 

1  Ellenborough's  decision  and  the  draft-treaties  will  be  found  set  out  at 
length  in  Cort espondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.   436-444.      The  territorial 
cessions  exacted  represented   a  revenue   of  above  j£i  10,000  a  year;    those 
suggested  by  Outram  rather  more  than  ^30,000  a  year ;   the  tribute  to  be 
remitted  in  either  case,  .£35,000.     Calcutta  Review,  vol.  vi.  pp.  578,  587. 

2  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  440. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  474;  and  cf.  Napier's  account  of  his  examination  of  the  rcatter  in 
ibid.,  pp.  454,  455,  and  Outram's  Conquest  of  Scinde,  a  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p. 
74  seq.  *  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  454. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  462. 
VOL.  VI.  O 
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tions.  Roostum  Khan,  charged  with  fresh  infractions  of  the 
treaty,  pleaded  his  inability  to  obey  Napier's  instructions,  and 
offered  to  escape  to  his  camp.  Napier  thought  that  the 
presence  of  the  Khan  would  embarrass  his  operations,  and 
persuaded  him  to  repair  to  Ali  Moorad,  Roostum's  brother, 
who  might  induce  him  to  resign  the  chieftainship.  The  friend- 
ship of  Ali  Moorad  was  purchased  by  the  promise  that  British 
influence  should  be  used  to  secure  him  the  throne.  Roostum's 
family  naturally  resented  an  act  which  deprived  them  of  their 
influence  and  authority,  and  fled  to  Emaum  Ghur,  a  strong 
fortress  in  the  desert,  whither  they  assumed  that  even  British 
troops  would  be  unable  to  follow  them.  Though  war  had 
not  been  declared — though,  on  the  contrary,  negotiations  were 
in  active  progress — Napier  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  proving  that  the  desert  afforded  no  protection  to  the  Ameers, 
and  that,  wherever  the  men  of  Scinde  could  go,  the  British 
could  follow.  Assuming  then  that  Roostum's  family  were 
mere  rebels  against  the  chief  in  whose  favour  Roostum  had 
been  persuaded  to  abdicate,  and  that  it  was  the  special  mission 
of  the  British  to  uphold  Ali  Moorad,  he  resolved  on  marching 
with  a  small  force  on  Emaum  Ghur.  Roostum,  a  "poor  old 
fool"  of  eighty — to  use  the  description  which  Napier  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  him — fled  at  once  from  Ali  Moorad's  pro- 
tection and  joined  the  other  Ameers.  His  flight  gave  Napier 
an  additional  excuse  for  precipitate  action.  He 

The  march  f  l 

on  Emaum     moved  through  the  desert  to  Emaum  Ghur,  and,  as 
the  garrison  abandoned  it  on  his  approach,  blew  up 
the  fortress.     From  Emaum  Ghur  he  despatched  Outram  to 
the  Ameers,  to  negotiate  the  details  of  the  treaty.1 

As  a  military  feat  the  march  through  the  desert  upon 
Emaum  Ghur  may  or  may  not  excite  admiration ;  as  an  act  of 
policy  it  deserves  reproof.  The  march,  however,  displayed 
Napier's  vigour,  and  consequently  strengthened  Outram's 
hands  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  "  Why  is  it,"  asked 
the  Ameers  in  the  conference  with  him,  "  that  you  make  new 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.  477-485  ;  Outram's  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  112,  218,  253  ;  Life  of  Outram,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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demands  ?  Four  years  ago  the  British  solemnly  promised 
never  to  covet  any  portion  of  our  territory.  Why  Anew 
should  more  be  required  of  us  now  ?  "  Outram  urged  s'en^d^e" 
that  the  treaties  had  been  broken.  The  Ameers  the  Ameers, 
denied  that  they  had  broken  any  of  them.  Outram  declared 
that  the  particular  breaches  complained  of  had  been  submitted 
to  them  by  Napier's  orders.  The  Ameers  replied  that  they 
had  never  been  even  allowed  to  see  the  treasonable  letters 
which  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  written,  and  they  solemnly 
denied  that  they  were  written  by  them  or  by  their  authority. 
Outram  had  no  authority  to  discuss  these  matters;  he  had 
simply  to  present  an  alternative  to  the  Ameers.  Sign  the 
treaty,  or  submit  to  Napier's  advance.  Then  the  Ameers 
predicted  exactly  what  occurred.  "  If  the  army  advances  our 
Beloochees  will  not  be  restrained,  and  we  shall  be  blamed  for 
the  consequences.  ...  If  the  army  advances  they  will  plunder 
the  whole  country.  .  .  ."  "  The  only  way  to  stop  this  result," 
replied  Outram,  "is  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  so  stop  Napier's 
advance." l 

Reluctantly  the  Ameers  gave  way,  and  on  the  i2th  of 
February  1843  signed  the  treaty.  Their  troops,  however, 
regarded  the  arrangement  with  little  favour.  Outram  was 
mobbed  on  his  return  to  the  Agency,  and  one  of  his  followers 
was  struck  by  a  stone.  Three  days  afterwards  the  „, 

*  *  The  attack 

Agency  was  attacked,  and  Outram  and  his  retinue  °nthe 

Agency. 

with  difficulty  effected  their  escape  to  a  steamer 
moored  in  the  Indus,  which  fortunately  commanded  the 
approaches  to  the  building.2  This  attack  gave  Napier  a  new 
pretext  for  hostilities.  He  advanced  against  the  Beloochees, 
whose  army  was  drawn  up  at  Meeanee  in  an  exceptionally 
strong  position.  Their  front  was  protected  by  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Fulaillee.  Their  flanks  rested  on  woods,  which  Napier 
judged  it  impossible  to  penetrate.  This  position,  held  by 
28,000  brave  men,  Napier  had  the  courage  to  attack  with 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  502,  and  Outram's  Commentary,  voL 
ii.  p.  344. 

2  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.  505,  509 ;  cf.  Life  of  Outram,  vol. 
i.  p.  316-323. 
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tions.  Roostum  Khan,  charged  with  fresh  infractions  of  the 
treaty,  pleaded  his  inability  to  obey  Napier's  instructions,  and 
offered  to  escape  to  his  camp.  Napier  thought  that  the 
presence  of  the  Khan  would  embarrass  his  operations,  and 
persuaded  him  to  repair  to  Ali  Moorad,  Roostum's  brother, 
who  might  induce  him  to  resign  the  chieftainship.  The  friend- 
ship of  Ali  Moorad  was  purchased  by  the  promise  that  British 
influence  should  be  used  to  secure  him  the  throne.  Roostum's 
family  naturally  resented  an  act  which  deprived  them  of  their 
influence  and  authority,  and  fled  to  Emaum  Ghur,  a  strong 
fortress  in  the  desert,  whither  they  assumed  that  even  British 
troops  would  be  unable  to  follow  them.  Though  war  had 
not  been  declared — though,  on  the  contrary,  negotiations  were 
in  active  progress — Napier  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  proving  that  the  desert  afforded  no  protection  to  the  Ameers, 
and  that,  wherever  the  men  of  Scinde  could  go,  the  British 
could  follow.  Assuming  then  that  Roostum's  family  were 
mere  rebels  against  the  chief  in  whose  favour  Roostum  had 
been  persuaded  to  abdicate,  and  that  it  was  the  special  mission 
of  the  British  to  uphold  Ali  Moorad,  he  resolved  on  marching 
with  a  small  force  on  Emaum  Ghur.  Roostum,  a  "  poor  old 
fool "  of  eighty — to  use  the  description  which  Napier  thought 
proper  to  apply  to  him — fled  at  once  from  Ali  Moorad's  pro- 
tection and  joined  the  other  Ameers.  His  flight  gave  Napier 
an  additional  excuse  for  precipitate  action.  He 

The  march  r          r 

on  Emaum     moved  through  the  desert  to  Emaum  Ghur,  and,  as 
the  garrison  abandoned  it  on  his  approach,  blew  up 
the  fortress.     From  Emaum  Ghur  he  despatched  Outram  to 
the  Ameers,  to  negotiate  the  details  of  the  treaty.1 

As  a  military  feat  the  march  through  the  desert  upon 
Emaum  Ghur  may  or  may  not  excite  admiration ;  as  an  act  of 
policy  it  deserves  reproof.  The  march,  however,  displayed 
Napier's  vigour,  and  consequently  strengthened  Outram's 
hands  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty.  "  Why  is  it,"  asked 
the  Ameers  in  the  conference  with  him,  "  that  you  make  new 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.  477-485  ;  Outram's  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  112,  218,  253  ;  Life  of  Outram,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 
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demands  ?  Four  years  ago  the  British  solemnly  promised 
never  to  covet  any  portion  of  our  territory.  Why  Anew 
should  more  be  required  of  us  now  ?  "  Outram  urged  l^^1^ 
that  the  treaties  had  been  broken.  The  Ameers  the  Ameers, 
denied  that  they  had  broken  any  of  them.  Outram  declared 
that  the  particular  breaches  complamed  of  had  been  submitted 
to  them  by  Napier's  orders.  The  Ameers  replied  that  they 
had  never  been  even  allowed  to  see  the  treasonable  letters 
which  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  written,  and  they  solemnly 
denied  that  they  were  written  by  them  or  by  their  authority. 
Outram  had  no  authority  to  discuss  these  matters ;  he  had 
simply  to  present  an  alternative  to  the  Ameers.  Sign  the 
treaty,  or  submit  to  Napier's  advance.  Then  the  Ameers 
predicted  exactly  what  occurred.  "  If  the  army  advances  our 
Beloochees  will  not  be  restrained,  and  we  shall  be  blamed  for 
the  consequences.  ...  If  the  army  advances  they  will  plunder 
the  whole  country.  .  .  ."  "  The  only  way  to  stop  this  result," 
replied  Outram,  "is  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  so  stop  Napier's 
advance." l 

Reluctantly  the  Ameers  gave  way,  and  on  the  i2th  of 
February  1843  signed  the  treaty.  Their  troops,  however, 
regarded  the  arrangement  with  little  favour.  Outram  was 
mobbed  on  his  return  to  the  Agency,  and  one  of  his  followers 
was  struck  by  a  stone.  Three  days  afterwards  the  „, 

*  »  The  attack 

Agency  was  attacked,  and  Outram  and  his  retinue   on  the 

Agency. 

with  difficulty  effected  their  escape  to  a  steamer 
moored  in  the  Indus,  which  fortunately  commanded  the 
approaches  to  the  building.2  This  attack  gave  Napier  a  new 
pretext  for  hostilities.  He  advanced  against  the  Beloochees, 
whose  army  was  drawn  up  at  Meeanee  in  an  exceptionally 
strong  position.  Their  front  was  protected  by  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Fulaillee.  Their  flanks  rested  on  woods,  which  Napier 
judged  it  impossible  to  penetrate.  This  position,  held  by 
28,000  brave  men,  Napier  had  the  courage  to  attack  with 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  502,  and  Outram's  Commentary,  voL 
ii.  p.  344. 

3  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  pp.  505,  509 ;  cf.  Life  of  Outram,  vol. 
L  p.  316-323. 
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2800.  He  succeeded ;  and  his  victory  has  made  Meeanee 
The  battle  one  °^  ^e  brightest  names  in  Anglo  -  Indian 
of  Meeanee.  warfare>  The  Beloochees  lost  guns,  ammunition, 
treasure,  and  5000  men.  Six  of  the  Ameers  surrendered  on 
the  field ;  and  the  victorious  general  marched  from  the  battle- 
field into  Hyderabad,  whose  towers  had  looked  down  on  the 
field  of  action.1 

Meeanee  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  Scinde.  Ellenborough 
concluded  that  the  position  of  the  Ameers  was  entirely  changed 
by  the  battle.  "  They  had  only  held  their  power  by  the  sword 
— by  the  sword  they  had  lost  it."2  They  were  consequently 
removed  as  prisoners  to  Bombay,  their  territory  was  annexed 
to  British  India,  and  its  government  was  entrusted  to  the 
officer  by  whose  victory  it  had  been  won.  Scinde, 

The  annexa-  J  ... 

tion  of  under  Napier's  administration,  became  an  integral 
and  flourishing  part  of  British  India,  and  its  people 
prospered  from  the  removal  of  rulers  who  had  been  cruel, 
avaricious,  and  weak.  Some  people  have  even  excused  Ellen- 
borough's  treatment  of  Scinde  by  pointing  to  the  results  which 
his  conquest  secured.  If  such  excuses,  however,  be  available, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  where  war  can  ever  end.  If  it  be  justi- 
fiable to  attack  a  Government  because  it  is  bad,  for  the  sake 
of  liberating  a  people  that  is  ill-governed,  other  and  sterner 
work  remains  undone,  and  other  Ellenboroughs  and  other 
Napiers  may  wage  aggressive  wars  through  a  weary  and  bloody 
eternity. 

In  Britain,  in  1843,  t^6  news  of  the  conquest  excited  indignant 
feelings.  Ellenborough's  conduct  towards  Afghanistan  had  been 
The  feeling  already  severely  criticised.  His  readiness  to  abandon 
m  England,  ^g  countrV)  an(j  to  leave  the  prisoners  to  their  fate, 
had  been  blamed ;  his  proclamations  and  his  pageants  had 
been  laughed  at;  and  Parliament  had  only  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  include  the  Governor-General's  name  in  the  vote 
of  thanks  accorded  to  the  men  who  had  restored  the  credit 
of  British  arms  in  India.  While  the  public  in  and  out  of 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Scinde,  p.  512. 

2  Ellenborough's  despatch,  reprinted  in  Thornton,  vol.  vi.  p.  452,  note. 
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Parliament  were  discussing  and  condemning  Ellenborough's 
policy  in  Afghanistan,  news  arrived  of  his  treatment  of  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortu- 
nate for  the  Governor-General.  The  man-  who  was  hurriedly 
retiring  from  Cabul,  who  was  hardly  concealing  his  disapproval 
of  his  predecessor's  conduct,  who  had  chosen  "Pax  Asise 
restituta"  as  the  motto  for  an  Afghan  medal,  was  adopting 
in  Scinde  the  same  aggressive  policy  which  Auckland  had 
pursued  in  Afghanistan.  The  Cabinet  unanimously  disap- 
proved his  policy ;  it  hardly  ventured  to  lay  before  the  public 
all  that  it  knew.1  The  India  House  formally  condemned 
the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General.  Unfortunately,  more- 
over, for  Ellenborough,  a  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  ministry  increased  his  difficulties.  Fitzgerald,  who  had 
succeeded  him  at  the  Board  of  Control,  died  in  May  1843, 
and  was  replaced  at  the  India  Board  by  Ripon,  the  statesman 
who  had  been  known  as  Prosperity  Robinson  under  Liverpool, 
and  Goody  Goderich  under  Canning.  Fitzgerald  had  steadily 
supported  Ellenborough.  Ripon  showed  no  disposition  to 
excuse  his  eccentricities.2  The  Directors  of  the  India  House 
were  encouraged  by  the  change  at  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  language  of  the  press  to  find  fault  with  the  Governor- 
General,  and  Ripon  forwarded  their  censure  of  him  without 
expressing  his  own  dissent  from  it. 

Formally  condemned  by  his  employers,  Ellenborough  fore- 
saw his  recall.  But  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  office  until 
a  new  act  of  vigour  excited  fresh  controversy.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1843  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  died.  His  heir  was 
a  boy  only  eight  years  old ;  his  widow  a  child  of  twelve.3 
On  the  advice  of  the  British  Resident  and  with  the  approval 
of  Ellenborough,  Mama  Sahib,  a  relative  of  the  late  Maharaj.i, 

1  Ellenborough's  Indian  Administration,  p.  388;  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  351,  369. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  Contemporary  Review,  November  1876,  p.  875,  says:  "The 
conquest  was  disapproved,  I  believe  unanimously,  by  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  of  which  I  can  speak,  as  I  had  just  entered  it  at  the  time."     Wharncliffe, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,   told  Greville  that  "Ellenborough's 
conduct  had  been  to  the  last  degree  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable,  and  such  as 
nothing  can  justify."     Greville,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

2  Ellenborough's  Indian  Administration,  p.  440.  3  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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was  appointed  Regent  of  the  principality.  For  a  few  weeks 
Gwalior  remained  undisturbed.  In  May,  intrigues  which  the 
Ranee  or  her  friends  encouraged  forced  Mama  Sahib  to  fly, 
and  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  new  Regent.  Gwalior 
contained  some  40,000  troops,  and  this  force  ranged  itself  in 
support  of  the  revolution.  Disorder  seemed  probable,  and,  in 
Ellenborough's  judgment,  the  Company,  as  the  paramount 
power  in  India,  had  the  right  to  enforce  peace  and  prevent 
disturbance.  The  Governor- General  accordingly 

The  opera- 
tions in          determined  to  move  a  force  on  Gwalior.     In  the 

concluding  days  of  1843  the  Gwalior  troops  were 
decisively  defeated  in  a  couple  of  battles,  in  one  of  which 
Ellenborough  was  present  in  person,  and  a  new  treaty,  prac- 
tically placing  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Resident, 
restored  order  to  Gwalior. 

This  new  act  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General 
excited  fresh  indignation  in  Britain.  The  Court  of  Directors 

at  once  decided  on  recalling  the  man  whose  con- 
borough  is  duct  towards  Scinde  they  had  already  censured,  and 

whose  conduct  towards  Gwalior  no  one  seemed  in- 
clined to  justify.  A  motion  in  the  Lords  for  papers  was  only 
averted  by  the  news  of  his  recall.  A  similar  motion  in  the 
Commons  was  postponed  for  the  same  reason.1  All  parties 
felt  that  the  peace  of  India  was  more  sure  from  the  termina- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  brilliant  but  erratic  statesman  who  had 
boasted  that  he  had  restored  peace  to  Asia ;  and,  except  that 
Wellington  generously  defended  the  ruler  whom  he  had  him- 
self introduced  to  high  office,  and  that  the  ministry  softened 
his  recall  by  conferring  upon  him  an  earldom,  every  one 
acquiesced  in  an  act  which  was  almost  without  precedent,  but 
which  was  justified  by  necessity. 

The  Indian  career  of  Ellenborough  lasted  only  a  little  more 
The  char-  ^ian  two  vears-  During  that  period  he  retreated  from 
act^ristics  Afghanistan,  he  conquered  Scinde,  and  he  pacified 

of  his  rule.        „,       ,.  _,  ...  .     '         ....... 

Gwalior.     Engaged  almost  continuously  in  military 
operations,  he  had  little  leisure  to  attend  to  internal  policy ; 
1  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxiv.  pp.  275,  285. 
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and,  during  much  of  his  rule,  he  lived  far  away  from  his 
capital,  within  reach  of  the  busy  scenes  which  were  taking 
place  at  Peshawur,  at  Hyderabad,  and  at  Gwalior.  Like 
Auckland,  he  had  arrived  in  India  the  messenger  of  peace; 
like  Auckland,  he  had  drifted  into  war.  Under  Auckland, 
however,  an  unrighteous  war,  feebly  waged,  led  to  disaster. 
Under  Ellenborough,  unrighteous  war,  conducted  with  vigour, 
produced  victory  after  victory.  The  critic  who  believes  in 
success  will  have  no  apology  for  the  Whig  Governor  and  no 
blame  for  his  Tory  successor.  And,  in  truth,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  if  Auckland  were  the  better  man,  Ellen- 
borough  was  the  abler  ruler.  Some  persons  may,  indeed, 
reply  that,  if  Napier  had  been  in  Cabul  in  1841,  the  story  of 
disaster  might  not  have  occurred;  and  that,  if  Elphinstone, 
or  even  Keane,  had  been  in  Scinde  in  1843,  the  battle  of 
Meeanee  would  not  have  been  fought.  But  the  true  answer 
to  this  contention  is,  that  it  was  Auckland  who  sent  Elphin- 
stone to  Afghanistan,  and  that  it  was  Ellenborough  who  sent 
Napier  to  Scinde.  The  one  ruler  rarely  or  never  made  a 
happy  appointment ;  the  other  ruler  hardly  ever  chose  a  weak 
agent 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Ellenborough  himself  had 
much  to  do  with  the  victories  of  those  who  carried  out  his 
orders.  Under  Auckland  the  Indian  army  had  accustomed 
itself  to  defeat.  Ellenborough  had  the  merit  of  persuading 
it  that  it  was  invincible.  Ever  ready  to  recognise  a  brave 
action,  with  no  mercy  for  the  men  who  failed,  he  taught 
general  and  soldier  to  believe  that  his  own  eyes  were  upon 
them,  and  he  managed  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into  the  hearts 
of  his  battalions.  With  a  contempt  for  tradition,  he  startled 
military  martinets  by  his  wholesale  distribution  of  medals,  and 
taught  the  private  to  expect  the  rewards  which  had  been 
hitherto  reserved  for  generals  and  field  officers.  Napier, 
imitating  or  exceeding  his  example,  even  named  private 
soldiers  in  despatches,  and  thus  introduced  a  new  and  salu- 
tary influence  into  an  exclusive  service.  The  private  soldier, 
who  knew  that  he  would  secure  the  same  medal  as  his  general, 
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who  learned  that  his  own  name  might  be  preserved  for  ever  in 
despatches,  had  a  new  incentive  to  good  conduct  He  was 
no  longer  a  mere  atom  in  a  multitude,  which  it  was  the  fashion 
to  praise  in  the  aggregate  and  to  flog  in  the  individual.  He 
was  a  man,  with  a  man's  ambition  and  a  man's  career  before 
him.  Exclusion  even  in  the  army  was  being  destroyed  by 
Napier  and  Ellenborough. 

It  is  true  that,  in  endeavouring  to  infuse  his  own  spirit  into 
the  army,  the  Governor-General  said,  wrote,  and  did  many 
foolish  things.  He  reproduced  on  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
the  triumphs  of  ancient  Rome.  He  imitated  in  his  procla- 
mations the  language  of  Napoleon.  But  his  stage  machinery 
too  often  resembled  the  frippery  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  his 
turgid  sentences,  intended  to  create  enthusiasm,  too  frequently 
excited  laughter.  He  was,  in  other  words,  too  fond  of  display, 
too  apt  to  attempt  the  task  of  governing  by  phrases.  Elo- 
quence, either  in  written  or  spoken  speech,  is  a  great  gift. 
But  it  is  a  weapon  which  sometimes  wounds  the  man  who 
uses  it.  There  is  but  a  slight  boundary  between  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous,  and  they  are  rare  men  who  do  not  cross 
the  frontier  in  attempting  to  attain  the  sublime. 

Ellenborough  was  succeeded  by  Hardinge,  the  distinguished 
officer  who  has  been  occasionally  mentioned  in  this  history. 
No  other  selection  that  could  have  been  made 
Hardinge  would  have  been  so  pleasing  to  Ellenborough. 
Governor-  Hardinge  and  he  had  married  two  sisters,  the  half- 
General,  sisters  of  Castlereagh ;  and,  though  Ellenborough 
had  shortly  after  his  own  marriage  been  left  a  widower,  he 
had  ever  regarded  Hardinge  with  brotherly  affection.  Of  his 
capacity  he  had  the  highest  opinion.  Fifteen  years  before, 
he  had  suggested  to  him  that,  in  the  event  of  Bentinck's 
recall,  he  should  go  out  to  India  as  Governor-General,  and 
in  recording  his  offer  in  his  diary  he  had  added  the  remarkable 
opinion,  "  I  wish  we  had  him  as  Secretary  in  Ireland,  but  he 
is  wanted  everywhere.  He  is  so  useful."1  And,  in  truth, 
among  the  soldier-statesmen  whom  England  has  produced, 
i  Ellenborough's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
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few  men  have  attained  so  exceptional  a  position  as  this  gallant 
officer.  Born  in  1785,  he  had,  in  accordance  with  the  bad 
practice  of  those  times,  received  his  first  commission  in  1791. 
It  might  therefore  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  in  a  different 
sense  of  Coriolanus,  "how  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his 
country."  It  was,  however,  as  no  mere  carpet  knight  that 
Hardinge  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession.  He 
was  present  at  almost  every  battle  in  the  Peninsula,  from 
Vimiera  to  Vittoria.  Wounded  at  Busaco,  at  Vittoria, .  and 
at  Ligny,  he  had  done  soldier's  service  and  received  a  sol- 
dier's reward.  Returned  for  Durham  in  1820,  he  commenced 
a  parliamentary  career  which  in  its  way  was  unique.  An 
excellent  Secretary  at  War  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
he  enjoyed,  though  never  raised  to  the  Cabinet,  more  influence 
than  many  Cabinet  Ministers.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  was  regarded  as  the  type  of  honour;  and  the  strange 
circumstance  has  already  been  recorded  in  this  history  that 
a  member  of  Parliament  withdrew  a  challenge,  not  in  defer- 
ence to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Speaker  or  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  House,  but  on  the  assurance  of  Hardinge  that 
he  could  not  himself  think  it  necessary  to  fight  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Like  Auckland,  like  Ellenborough,  like  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Hardinge  bore  with  him  a  message  of  peace.  The 
indignation  which  Auckland's  policy  towards  Afghanistan 
had  excited  in  London,  and  the  sympathy  which  had  been 
expressed  in  England  for  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  seemed  to 
afford  a  guarantee  against  fresh  acts  of  aggression.  Yet,  like 
Auckland  and  most  of  his  predecessors,  Hardinge,  before 
many  months  were  over,  was  forced  into  a  fresh  war,  and 
the  enemy  with  which  he  came  into  collision  proved  the 
most  formidable  that  the  English  had  ever  encountered  in 
India. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  some  allusion  has  been  made 
to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religious  sect 

rpi  C'l-lic 

which  had  established  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 

sway  in  the  Punjab.     In  the  present  chapter  it  has  been  seen 
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how  the  head  of  the  Sikhs,  Runjeet  Singh,  had  extended  his 
authority  and  become  the  ally  of  the  Company.  The  death 
of  Runjeet,  during  the  Afghan  war,  withdrew  the  chief 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  order  in  his  dominions. 
Runjeet  left  behind  him  several  children.  His  first  wife  had 
presented  him  in  1807  with  two  boys,  Shere  Singh  and  Tara 
Thedescen-  Singh.  By  another  woman,  to  whom  he  was 
jfunjeet  betrothed  as  a  boy,  Runjeet  had  a  son,  Khurruk 
Singh.  Singh,  a  weak  and  indolent  lad,  whose  claims  to  the 

succession  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  son,  Nao  Nihal 
Singh.  In  addition  to  these  descendants,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  Afghan  war,  another  woman,  wife  or  concubine  to 
Runjeet,  had  borne  him  a  son,  known  afterwards  as  Dhuleep 
Singh.1 

The  children  or  descendants  of  Runjeet  Singh  each  had 
their  own  adherents.  But,  in  addition  to  his  descendants, 
Runjeet,  throughout  his  reign,  had  always  had  favourites 
around  him.  The  men  who  ranked  highest  in  his  favour  were 
three  brothers  whose  behaviour  and  whose  grace  had  promoted 
them  from  menial  offices  to  the  highest  positions  at  his  Court. 
The  eldest  of  the  three,  Gholab  Singh,  was  given  the  chieftain- 
ship of  the  great  hill  district  of  Jummoo,  in  Cashmere,  to 
which  he  either  had  or  was  supposed  to  have  some  hereditary 
claim.  The  two  younger,  Dhian  and  Soochet  Singh,  were 

retained  near  Runjeet's  person  and  admitted  to 
Singh  his  closest  confidence.2  On  his  deathbed  in  1839, 

Runjeet  either  nominated  or  was  said  to  nominate 
his  son  Khurruk  Singh  as  his  successor,  and  Dhian  Singh  as 
minister  of  the  kingdom.3 

A  settlement  thus  made  hardly  endured  the  making  of  it. 
Shere  Singh,  on  his  part,  raised  his  claim  to  the  throne;  Nao 
Nihal  Singh,  forcing  himself  into  his  father's  apartments, 
suffered  his  father's  favourite  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence. 
Thenceforward  he  became  king  in  fact,  though  his  father 
remained  king  in  name.  But  his  reign  was  of  short  duration. 

1  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  pp.  228-230,  238. 
a  Ibid.,  p.  182.  s  ibid.,  p.  228. 
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After  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  father,   Khurruk,  died 
prematurely  old.     The  son,  celebrating  his  father's   shereSingh 
obsequies,  was  either  accidentally  or  purposely  de-  MaharaJa- 
stroyed  by  a   falling  gateway,  and  Shere  Singh  rose  to  the 
throne  to  which  he  had  so  long  aspired. 

These  successive  changes  did  not  tend  to  peace.  Chund 
Kour,  mother  to  Nao  Nihal,  and  widow  of  Khurruk  Singh, 
could  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  a  settlement  which  had 
been  baptized  at  the  obsequies  of  her  husband  with  the  blood 
of  her  son.  She  asserted  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  for  a 
short  time  filled  it.  But,  in  the  beginning  of  1841,  her 
pretensions  were  destroyed  by  the  action  of  Shere  Singh. 
That  chief  had  the  dexterity  to  gain  the  support  of  the  capable 
Dhian  Singh;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and,  submitting  to  its  dictation,  was  recognised  as  monarch. 
Thenceforward  the  supreme  authority  in  the  Punjab 
was  practically  held  by  an  army  which  punished  armysu- 
its  own  officers,  plundered  the  people,  and  con- 
ducted, by  a  committee  of  its  own  choosing,  its  own  affairs 
and  the  affairs  of  the  country.1  The  evils  which  Rome  had 
experienced  during  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Empire  from 
the  predominance  of  the  Praetorian  Guards  recurred  in  the 
Punjab  during  the  closing  period  of  Sikh  independence. 

Disorder  in  a  Native  Indian  state  always  produces  the 
same  advice  from  Indian  statesmen.  From  their  standpoint 
a  British  army  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  punishing 
a  mutinous  soldiery  encamped  in  a  territory  adjoining  the 
British  frontiers.  Happily  this  advice,  given  to  the  Governor- 
General  by  the  British  Resident  in  the  Punjab,  could  not  be 
acted  on.  In  1841,  Auckland,  meditating  on  the  probable  fall 
of  his  old  colleagues  in  England  and  on  his  own  approaching 
retirement,  was  much  more  anxious  to  retreat  from  Afghanistan 
than  to  commence  a  new  act  of  interference  in  the  Punjab. 
In  1842,  Ellenborough,  preparing  for  war  with  the  Ameers,  was 
in  no  mood  for  fresh  undertakings  on  the  Upper  Indus.  In 
1843  tne  campaign  of  Napier  in  Scinde  was  sufficient  work 

1  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  pp.  241,  246. 
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for  the  British  army;  and  throughout  these  years  disorder 
increasing  went  on  increasing  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  turbulence 
fn'st°hreer  of  the  sikn  soldiery  rose  and  fell  as  the  star  of 
Punjab.  the  British  waxed  or  waned.  In  1842,  Chund  Kour, 
the  mother  of  Nao  Nihal,  was  beaten  to  death  by  her  own 
retinue;  in  September  1843  Shere  Singh  was  shot  dead  by 
one  of  his  companions,  and  Dhian  Singh,  who  accompanied 
his  master,  shared  his  fate.  One  of  Shere  Singh's  sons,  Heera 
Singh,  "roused  by  his  own  danger  and  his  filial  duty,"  boldly 
appealed  to  the  troops  to  avenge  their  monarch's  murder. 
Bribed  by  a  promise  of  higher  pay,  the  troops  responded  to 
the  call.  Shere  Singh's  murderers  were  slain ;  Dhuleep  Singh, 
the  child  of  Runjeet's  declining  years,  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  Heera  Singh  assumed  the  office  of  nrnister.1 

Those  who  succeed  to  power  by  the  sword  sometimes  perish 
by  the  sword;  and  the  adage  proved  true  of  Heera  Singh. 
After  a  year  of  vigorous  and  not  unsuccessful  office  he  offended 
the  soldiery  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to  power,  and  the 
same  bloody  fate  which  he  had  allotted  to  his  father's  mur- 
derers was  reserved  for  him  in  1844.  On  his  death  the  power 
temporarily  fell  into  the  hands  of  Jowahir  Singh,  the  brother 
of  the  Raja  Dhuleep's  mother.2  His  short  administration 
was  marked  by  the  insurrection  of  Peshawura  Singh — real  or 
adopted  son  of  Runjeet.3  Peshawura  met  the  usual  fate  of 
unsuccessful  insurgents,  but  his  murder  was  the  last  success 
of  his  rival  Jowahir.  Drinking  heavily,  immersed  in  intrigues, 
plotting  to  assassinate  his  rivals,  and  dreading  their  counter- 
plots, he  drifted  through  the  summer  of  1845  to  his  inevitable 
end.  On  the  2ist  of  September  the  army,  by  an  act  such  as 
even  the  Sikh  army  had  not  hitherto  committed,  decided  that 
he  should  die,  and,  executing  its  own  sentence,  slew  him  by  a 
discharge  of  musketry.4 

These  events  naturally  excited  apprehension  in  the  Gover- 

1  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  pp.  238,  261,  263. 

2  Arnold's  Administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  vol.  i.  p.  33  seq. ;  Cunning- 
ham's History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  274.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  268,  277. 

4  Papers  respecting  Late  Hostilities  on  N.-  VV.  Frontier  of  India,  Session  1846, 
No.  85,  p.  8. 
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nor-General's  council  chamber.  A  mutinous  arm}*,  wielding 
the  whole  authority  of  a  State,  was  not  an  agreeable  The  attitude 
neighbour.  With  unusual  forbearance,  however,  ofllldia- 
the  British  abstained  from  interference  in  Sikh  affairs.  The 
Governor-General  hoped  that  anarchy  might  be  exhausted 
by  its  own  violence,  or  that  some  chief  might  arise  able  to 
control  a  mutinous  army  and  to  construct  a  strong  govern- 
ment.1 Bent  on  maintaining  a  pacific  policy,  he  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  strengthening  the  British  forces  on  the 
frontier,  and  he  proceeded  thither  himself  in  October  1845. 
These  measures  of  precaution  had  the  effect,  however,  of 
irritating  rather  than  alarming  the  mutinous  Sikh  soldiery. 
"  Defensive  measures  took  in  their  eyes  the  form  of  aggressive 
preparation ; "  2  and,  as  they  could  not  imagine  that  their  own 
divisions  endangered  the  British  Empire,  they  concluded  that 
the  army  mustered  on  the  Sutledge  was  formed  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Punjab. 

Thus,  as  the  autumn  of  1845  wore  on,  the  Sikhs,  turbulent 
from  mutiny  and  alarmed  at  the  defensive  measures  of  the 
British — the  British,  anxious  for  peace,  but  disturbed  by  the 
mutinous  conduct  of  the  Sikh  soldiery — both  drifted  towards 
war.  Unfortunately,  'moreover,  for  the  cause  of  peace,  Clerk, 
who  for  years  past  had  been  British  Agent  in  the  Punjab,  and 
who  had  won  by  his  conduct  the  confidence  of  his  employers 
and  the  regard  of  the  Sikhs  themselves,  was  promoted  in 
June  1843  to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Agra.  He  was 
ultimately  succeeded  at  Lahore  by  Broadfoot,  an  Broadfoot 
Engineer  officer  who  had  acquired  repute  in  Afghani-  at  Lahore- 
stan,  but  whose  temperament  was  better  fitted  for  the  stern 
work  which  he  helped  to  do  at  Jellalabad  than  for  the  delicate 
negotiations  in  which  he  was  involved  in  Lahore.  Broadfoot 
succeeded  in  making  the  Sikhs  distrust  the  British,  and  in 
making  the  British  distrust  the  Sikhs.3  On  the  zoth  of 

1  See  Lord  Hardinge's  despatch,  Papers  respecting  Late  Hostilities  on  N.-  W. 
Frontier  of  India,  Session  1846,  p.  i. 

2  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  282  ;  cf.  as  to  Hardinge's  defensive 
measures  an  important  note  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  269. 

3  Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  287. 
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November  he  formally  reported  that  the  mutinous  Sikh  army 
was  about  to  cross  the  Sutledge  and  invade  British  territory. 
On  the  nth  of  December  the  entire  Sikh  army,  convinced  by 
its  leader  that  the  British  preparations  for  defence  were  in- 
tended for  aggression,  passed  the  frontier  and  entrenched  itself 
in  what  was  known  as  protected  territory  at  Ferozeshah.1 

A  movement  of  this  character  was  not  merely  an  act  of  war, 
it  constituted  a  serious  danger.  Ferozeshah  is  situated  to  the 
The  first  south-west  of  Ferozepore,  a  station  where  Sir  John 
Sikh  war.  Littler  with  a  force  of  7000  men  was  stationed. 
Littler's  position  was  threatened  by  the  movement  of  the  Sikh 
army  ;  and  accordingly  Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India,  who  had  been  joined  by  the  Governor-General,  moved 
from  Umballa  with  all  the  force  at  his  disposal  in  Littler's 
support.  Hastening  by  forced  marches,  under  an  Indian  sun, 
the  troops  suffered  greatly  from  heat  and  from  want  of  food. 
Inspirited,  however,  by  the  example  of  Gough  and  the  presence 
of  Hardinge,  the  army  moved  on  without  complaint,  and 
advanced  to  a  struggle  without  desponding.  On  the  i8th  it 
won  a  battle  at  Moodkee;  on  the  2ist  and  22nd  it  achieved 
a  decisive  victory  at  Ferozeshah  against  an  enemy  superior  in 
numbers  and  artillery,  and  with  a  discipline  almost  equal  to 
its  own.  More  than  a  hundred  guns,  the  prizes  of  success,  fell 
to  the  conquerors.  Never  before  had  a  British  army  fought 
under  greater  disadvantages  or  won  a  greater  victory. 

Yet,  if  the  victory  were  great,  the  price  paid  for  it  was 
heavy;  872  officers  and  men  fell  at  Moodkee;  and  Sale,  the 
hero  of  Jellalabad,  met  a  soldier's  death  on  the  battlefield. 
At  Ferozeshah,  where  Hardinge  himself  offered  his  sword  to 
Gough,  and  assumed  the  second  place  in  the  army,  2415 
officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Sikhs,  how- 
ever, disheartened  by  the  issue  of  the  battle,  withdrew  across 

1  Papers  relating  to  Hostilities  on  the  N.-  W.  Frontier  of  India,  p.  24.  By 
the  arrangements  made  between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs  under  Runjeet,  the 
whole  of  the  Punjab  north  of  the  Sutledge  was  virtually  given  up  to  the  Sikhs. 
Between  the  Sutledge  and  British  territory  were  several  small  tribes  known 
as  Protected  States.  In  the  protected  territory  the  British  held  military 
stations  at  Loodiana,  a  place  well  known  in  the  history  of  Shah  Sooja,  and 
at  Ferozepore. 
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the  Sutledge,  where  the  British,  enfeebled  by  their  losses,  were 
unable  to  follow  them.  In  the  course  of  January  1845  the 
Sikhs,  emboldened  by  the  forced  inaction  of  the  conquerors, 
recrossed  the  river,  entrenched  themselves  on  its  left  bank, 
and  thus  held  command  of  both  banks  of  the  stream.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  same  month  they  passed  the  Upper  Sutledge 
and  established  a  magazine  at  Dhurrumkote,  between  Loodiana 
and  Ferozepore.  These  movements  drew  on  a  fresh  battle  and 
victory.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  overtaking  the  enemy  at  Aliwal, 
drove  him  across  the  Sutledge  with  severe  loss  of  men  and 
guns.  The  new  victory  further  inspirited  the  British  troops, 
and  induced  their  commander  to  make  one  more  vigorous 
effort  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  conclusion. 

The  spot  where  the  main  army  of  the  Sikhs  was  entrenched 
on  either  side  of  the  Sutledge  was  known  under  the  name  of 
Sobraon.  A  ford  at  this  point  enabled  their  troops  to  cross 
from  bank  to  bank.  The  entrenchments  which  the  enemy 
had  constructed  to  cover  his  position  were  of  great  strength ; 
they  were  crowned  with  artillery  more  numerous  and  powerful 
than  any  which  Gough  could  bring  against  them.  This  posi- 
tion Gough,  on  the  8th  of  February,  decided  to  storm.  Even 
Hardinge,  brave  almost  to  a  fault,  shrank  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  attacking  works  of  so  great  strength,  manned  by 
troops  of  such  proved  resolution.  Three  times  he  urged  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  desist  from  the  attack  unless  he  felt 
confident  of  success.  The  troops  were  already  in  position,  the 
artillery  was  already  opening  fire,  when  Hardinge  for  the  third 
time  suggested  caution.  "What !"  replied  Gough,  "withdraw 
the  troops  after  the  action  has  commenced,  and  when  I  feel 
sure  of  victory?  Indeed,  I  will  not;  tell  Sir  Robert  Dick 
(who  was  to  lead  the  assault)  to  move  on,  in  the  name  of 
God" 1 

1  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  accuracy  of  this  story,  which  had  never  been 
told  before,  was  questioned  on  the  appearance  of  this  work  by  the  present 
Lord  Hardinge  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  It  was,  however,  confirmed  by  a 
letter  of  Sir  Patrick  Grant  to  the  same  journal.  At  Lord  Hardinge's  request 
I  have  pleasure  in  contrasting  his  father's  (the  Governor-General's)  own  account 
with  that  which  is  given  in  the  text,  and  which  is  supported  by  Sir  Patrick  Grant. 
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The  confidence  of  Gough  was  justified ;  the  enemy's  en- 
trenched camp  was  carried  by  storm  and  his  army  almost 
annihilated ;  sixty-seven  guns  were  captured ;  and,  during  the 
night  of  the  roth,  on  which  this  victory  was  achieved,  the 
advanced  brigade  of  the  British  army  were  thrown  across  the 
Sutledge.1  But  the  political  consequences  of  the  battle  were 
more  considerable  than  its  military  results.  The  earlier  re- 
verses of  the  Sikhs  had  induced  them  to  place  authority  in 
the  hands  of  Gholab  Singh.  This  able  but  unscrupulous 
chieftain  had  repaired,  after  Aliwal,  to  Lahore,  and  had  ever 
since  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Governor- 
General.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon  compelled 
The  terms  tne  Sikh  Government  to  authorise  Gholab  to  offer 
of  peace.  unconditional  submission  to  the  conquerors.2  And 
the  terms  on  which  Hardinge  insisted  were  exceptionally 
severe.  The  British  frontier  was  advanced  from  the  Sutledge 
to  the  Beas ;  a  vast  tract  of  fertile  territory  was  thus  added 
to  the  Company's  possessions ;  and  the  Sikhs  were  required 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  a  million  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  A  treasury  exhausted  by  misgovernment  could  not,  of 
course,  produce  so  vast  an  amount  of  treasure,  and  in  lieu 
of  it  the  Hill  States  from  the  Beas  to  the  Indus  were  taken 
from  Lahore.  This  acquisition  would,  however,  have  incon- 
veniently increased  the  British  frontier,  and  Hardinge  accord- 
ingly decided  on  transferring  it  to  Gholab  Singh,  this  chieftain 
undertaking  to  pay  in  return  for  it  the  price  of  the  indemnity. 
Gholab  was  thus  rewarded  for  his  treachery  and  for  his  services 

In  a  despatch  to  Lord  Ripon  of  the  i6th  February  1846  the  Governor-General 
wrote:  "I  sent  Colonel  Benson  to  Sir  Hugh  to  say  that,  if  he  doubted  the 
issue,  he  might  exercise  his  own  discretion  :  if  he  only  apprehended  a  severe 
loss  to  go  on.  My  own  opinion  was  that  we  should  succeed,  or  I  should  have 
stopped  the  attack."  For  the  facts  of  the  campaign  see  a  rare  book,  De- 
spatches and  General  Orders  announcing  the  Victories  achieved  by  the  Army  of 
the  Sutledge,  &c.  These  despatches,  &c.,  however,  will  also  be  found  in 
Papers  respecting  the  Late  Hostilities  on  the  N.-  IV.  Frontier  of  India  ;  Further 
Papers  respecting  the  Late  Hostilities  (Parl.  Papers,  1846,  Nos.  77,  85) ; 
Cunningham's  History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  297  seq.  ;  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxviii. 
pp.  196  seq.  ;  Calcutta  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  241  seq. 

1  The  text  is  taken  almost  literally  from  Sir  H.  Hardinge's  despatch,  Parl. 
Papers,  p.  68.          2  Further  Papers  respecting  Late  Hostilities,  pp.  53,  67,  68. 
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by  being  made  an  independent  sovereign,  and  the  boy  Dhulecp 
was  left  the  Maharaja  of  an  impoverished  and  diminished 
territory.1 

The  whole  history  of  the  British  in  India  affords  one  long 
proof  that  it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  restore  a  system. 
Deprived  of  his  artillery,  stripped  of  much  of  his  territory,  his 
army  beaten,  his  treasury  exhausted,  the  boy  king  of  the  Sikhs 
could  not  stand  alone,  and  his  advisers  urged  the  Governor- 
General  to  give  him  the  support  of  a  British  force  and  a  British 
Resident.  Hardinge  acceded  to  both  requests.  He  consented 
that  a  British  army  should  remain,  for  a  limited  period,  at 
Lahore.  He  appointed  as  agent  at  the  Maharaja's  court, 
Henry  Lawrence,  an  officer  whose  life  was  a  noble  The  Law. 
sacrifice  to  duty.  At  the  same  time  he  entrusted  a  rences- 
brother  of  this  officer,  John  Lawrence,  with  the  administration 
of  the  territory  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutledge,  which  had 
just  been  annexed  to  the  Company's  dominions.2 

Wiser  appointments  could  not  have  been  made.  During 
the  present  century  the  Indian  service  has  produced  few 
greater  and  no  better  men  than  the  two  Lawrences.  The 
stories  of  their  lives  should  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  work 
to  do,  and  desire  to  learn  how  good  and  great  men  do  it. 
John  Lawrence  obtained  a  success  such  as  no  Anglo-Indian 
had  achieved  before.  He  was  selected  by  his  sovereign  for 
the  Viceroyalty  of  that  vast  Empire  to  whose  service  his  best 
energies  had  been  devoted.  Years  before  the  younger  brother 
attained  this  high  position,  the  elder  brother,  Henry,  met  a 
soldier's  death  at  Lucknow.  Yet  many  persons  will  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that,  if  Henry  had  survived,  he  would  have 
been  the  greater  man  and  more  capable  Viceroy.  The  two 
brothers  bore  in  some  respects  close  resemblance,  in  others 
a  notable  contrast,  one  to  the  other.  Henry,  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession, and  no  mean  soldier  by  proof,  was  destined  to  achieve 
his  chief  successes  in  political  and  civil  work.  John,  a  member 
of  the  civil  service,  in  several  instances  proved  that  he  had 

1  Further  Papers  respecting  Late  Hostilities,  pp.  90,  99. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

VOL.  VI.  P 
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singular  knowledge  and  capacity  for  military  affairs.  Both 
men  had  the  readiness  to  incur  responsibility  which  forms  high 
qualification  for  independent  rule.  But,  while  John  had  that 
command  of  detail  which  makes  a  man  the  best  of  subordinates, 
Henry  had  the  self-confidence  and  dislike  of  control  which  fits 
him  for  command. 

Both  brothers  had  that  keen  sense  which  all  the  best  Anglo- 
Indians  have  displayed  of  the  duty  of  Britain  towards  India. 
But  they  had  different  conceptions  of  policy.  John  was 
anxious  to  confer  on  the  natives  the  benefits  of  British  admi- 
nistration. Henry  was  more  desirous  of  considering  the  views 
of  the  natives  themselves.  On  the  most  memorable  occasion 
of  their  lives,  when  these  two  high-minded  men  parted  one 
from  the  other,  John  was  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjab,  while  Henry  resisted  its  annexation ;  John  was 
desirous  of  introducing  the  full  benefit  of  British  rule  into 
the  province,  while  Henry  was  anxious  to  defer  to  the  scruples 
and  feelings  of  native  Indians. 

The  appointments  which  Hardinge  thus  made  were  fully 
justified.  John  Lawrence  succeeded  in  organising  an  efficient 
administration  in  the  recently  annexed  territory 
in  the  Pun-  which  he  had  been  selected  to  rule.  Henry  Law- 
rence rapidly  secured  the  confidence  of  the  Sikhs 
among  whom  he  had  been  deputed  to  reside.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  details 
of  their  administration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  firm  and 
just  government  pacified  the  country ;  and  that  Hardinge,  on 
resigning  the  Governor-Generalship  in  1848,  declared  to  his 
successor  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  fire  a  shot  in  India 
for  another  five  years.1  When  Hardinge  returned  to  England, 
Henry  Lawrence  accompanied  him.  Long  residence  in  India 
had  impaired  the  latter's  health,  and  necessitated  relaxation 
and  rest  in  a  temperate  climate.2  The  Governor-General 

1  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

2  Henry  Lawrence  was  made,  on  his  return,  a  K.C.B.    Life  of  Sir  H. 
Lawrence,  p.  418.     Hardinge  and  Gough  had  both  been  already  rewarded  for 
their  share  in  the  Sikh  war.     Hardinge  received  a  viscount's  coronet  with  a 
pension  of  ^3000  ;  Gough  a  baron's  coronet  with  a  pension  of  .£2000  a  year 
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received  as  his  successor  Dalhousie,  who  had  held  office  under 
Peel;  while  the  Residency  at  Lahore  was  tempo-    LordDai- 
rarily  entrusted  to  Frederick  Currie,  a  member  of    GoTernor- 
the  Governor-General's  Council  at  Calcutta.      No    General. 
two   opinions   have   ever   been    expressed   upon   Dalhousie's 
capacity.     During  his  long  rule  he   showed  more   character 
than  any  man  who  had  governed  India  since  Wellesley.    Fortis 
in  re>  however,  he  was  rarely  suavis  in  modo ;  and  even  those 
who  agree  most  closely  with  his  decisions  will  regret  that  in 
communicating  them  to  his   subordinates  he  did  not  show 
more  consideration  for  their  feelings. 

Some  months  elapsed  after  Henry  Lawrence  had  left  the 
Punjab  before  Currie  entered  upon  the  duties  of  its  admi- 
nistration ;  and,  in  the  interval,  the  work  of  organising  the 
territory  was  to  some  extent  delayed.  Though  Lawrence 
was  nominally  only  political  agent  at  Lahore,  he  was  virtually 
ruler  of  the  Punjab ;  the  removal  of  Lai  Singh  for  treachery, 
and  of  the  Maharanee  for  corruption,  forced  the  English  to 
assume  the  Regency  during  the  minority  of  Dhuleep  Singh. 
One  delicate  task  remained  for  accomplishment.  The  fortress 
of  Mooltan,  famous  since  the  days  of  Alexander,  is 

-,'  ,  .       TT.     ,  T     i-  Mooltan. 

one  of  the  strongest  places  m  Hmdostan.     It  lies 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,   some   distance  below  its 
confluence  with   the  Ravee.      Taken   by  Runjeet   Singh,   it 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sawun  Mull,   who,  after 

for  three  lives.  For  the  proposal  of  these  pensions,  see  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxvi. 
p.  9.  The  East  India  Company,  imitating  the  liberality  of  Parliament,  intro- 
duced a  bill  enabling  it  to  settle  ^5000  and  ^2000  a  year  on  the  two  men. 
Ibid.,  p.  613.  On  this  bill  Peel  engrafted  a  clause  suspending  the  English 
pension  to  Hardinge  while  he  was  in  receipt  of  the  Indian  pension.  Ibid.,  p. 
856.  The  Lords,  rallying  in  defence  of  a  Lord,  struck  the  clause  out ;  and 
Lansdowne  moved  its  restoration  on  the  third  reading,  producing  a  letter  from 
Lady  Hardinge  assenting  to  its  being  restored.  Ibid.,  voL  Ixxxvii.  p.  1138. 
Lady  Hardinge,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was  half-sister  to  Castlereagh  ;  she 
was  therefore  niece  to  the  second  Lord  Camden,  who  in  1817  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered to  the  public  the  fees  of  his  sinecure  office  of  Teller  of  the  Exchequer. 
Different  opinions  may  possibly  be  formed  on  the  propriety  of  such  concessions 
as  those  which  were  made  by  Lord  Camden  and  Lady  Hardinge.  But  their 
example  has  been  so  rarely  followed  that  it  is  pleasing  to  find  uncle  and  niece 
both  distinguished  for  similar  abnegation. 
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twenty  years  of  vigorous  and  successful  rule,  left  his  wealth 
and  the  fortress  to  his  son  and  heir,  Moolraj.  Lai  Singh, 
who,  at  the  time  of  Sawun  Mull's  death,  was  the  guiding 
genius  of  the  Sikh  Government,  claimed  from  Moolraj  a 
large  payment  as  succession  duty.  For  many  years  the  claim 
was  not  acknowledged.  After  the  first  Sikh  war,  however, 
Moolraj  was  persuaded  to  come  to  Lahore,  and  payment 
was  arranged.  Moolraj,  vexed  at  the  issue  of  the  negotiation, 
"expressed  a  wish  to  resign  his  post,  and  was  taken  at  his 
word." l  Another  Sikh  was  appointed  in  his  place  ;  and  two 
Vans  English  officers,  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson,  were 

AnderloT*1  deputed  to  accompany  him  to  Mooltan,  and  help 
murdered.  \^im  j-Q  conduct  the  administration  of  the  surround- 
ing district.  On  the  aoth  of  April  1848,  as  they  rode  into 
the  fortress,  they  were  struck  down,  and,  after  a  gallant  defence 
by  a  portion  of  their  escort,  murdered.  It  is  still  uncertain 
how  far  Moolraj  was  concerned  in  the  outrage;2  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  used  it  as  a  reason  for  reasserting  his 
authority.  He  at  once  called  on  the  Sikhs  to  rise  against 
the  British  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Dost  Mahommed 
to  link  the  Afghans  with  the  Sikhs.  The  traditions  of  the 
Sikhs,  their  faith,  their  organisation,  all  favoured  the  new 
movement.  The  British,  it  was  at  once  seen,  were  likely  to 
be  involved  in  a  new  Sikh  war. 

Yet  the  highest  men  in  India  and  the  Punjab  hardly  realised 
the  situation.  New  to  the  country,  Dalhousie  imperfectly 
understood  that  the  troops  which  had  been  defeated  at 
Sobraon  could  be  induced  to  resume  a  struggle  with  their 
victors.  New  to  the  Punjab,  Currie  was  more  anxious  to  lean 
on  Calcutta  than  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  before  it  spread. 
The  season  was  notoriously  unhealthy,  military  operations 
could  be  more  safely  undertaken  in  the  cool  months  of  winter, 

1  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

2  On  this  point  cf.  ibid.,  p.  249;  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  20;  Life  of 
Outram,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  I. — Anderson  was  brother-in-law  of  Outram  —  and 
Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  p.  420,  note,  where  Lawrence's  memorandum  that 
the  murder  was  not  committed  by  Sikhs  is  worth  remembering.     For  the  whole 
history  cf.  Arnold's  Administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  vol.  i.  p.  63  seq. 
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and  the  men,  therefore,  who  should  have  taken  action  at  once 
were  content  to  wait  and  do  nothing.  A  young  subordinate, 
indeed,  stationed  on  the  frontier,  with  the  Afghans  Herbert 
on  one  side  of  him  and  the  insurgent  Sikhs  on  the  Edwardes- 
other,  understood  the  situation  more  accurately  than  his 
chiefs.  Herbert  Edwardes,  for  this  was  the  young  officer's 
name,  occupied  Leia,  enrolled  3000  Patans,  awaited  the  attack 
which  Moolraj  made  upon  him,  and  "drove  him  headlong 
back  towards  Mooltan."1  This  victory  induced  Currie  to 
send  a  force,  under  General  Whish,  to  besiege  Mooltan.  But 
the  movement  was  too  late.  Whish's  Sikh  troops  passed  over 
to  the  enemy;  Whish  himse'f  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  and 
fall  back.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  British  would 
have  to  fight;  the  experience  of  1846  had  taught  them  that 
they  would  have  to  fight  hard,  to  re-establish  their  predomi- 
nance. 

The  full  truth  dawned  at  last  on  the  Governor- General. 
"Unwarned  by  precedent,  uninfluenced  by  example,"  so  he 
publicly  said  as  he  hurried  up  from  Calcutta  to  The  second 
the  front,  "  the  Sikh  nation  have  called  for  war,  Slkh  wan 
and,  on  my  word,  sirs,  they  shall  have  it  with  a  vengeance." 
In  November,  Gough,  the  victor  of  Sobraon,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  which  was  by  this  time  massed  at 
Ferozepore.  After  two  indecisive  actions  at  Ramnuggur  and 
Sadoolapore,  the  Sikh  army  withdrew  to  a  strong  position  at 
Chillian walla,  on  the  Jhelum.  There,  on  the  i3th  of  January 
1849,  Gough  fought  the  great  battle  which  was  publicly 
announced  as  a  victory,  but  which  was  privately  admitted  to 
be  a  reverse.2  British  supremacy  in  India  seemed,  for  the 
moment,  imperilled  by  an  engagement  whose  issue  had  long 

1  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  254,  and  Arnold's  Dalhousie,  vol.   i. 
p.  80  seg. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  where  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  follows 
the  usual  account.     I  have  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Patrick  Grant  for  saying 
that  Chillianwalla  was  "not,  as  has  been  suggested,  a  drawn  battle ;  it  was  a 
decisive  victory,  though  not  so  decisive  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  plans  of 
the  commander-in-chief  been  duly  carried  out."     The   account  in  the  text, 
however,  represents  accurately  enough  the  general  impression  both  in  India 
and  England  at  the  time. 
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been  doubtful,  and  whose  slaughter  for  a  few  weeks  paralysed 
our  arms. 

News  of  the  battle  was  received  everywhere  with  dismay. 
"All  that  we  can  do,"  wrote  Dalhousie  to  Henry  Lawrence, 
who  had  flung  up  his  leave  and  returned  to  the  Punjab  on 
the  first  news  of  the  war,  "  will  hardly  restore  the  prestige  of 
our  power  in  India,  and  of  our  military  superiority,  partly  from 
the  evidence  of  facts,  and  partly  from  the  unwise  and  un- 
patriotic and  contemptible  croaking  in  public  of  the  European 
community  itself  all  throughout  India,  high  and  low."  So 
great  was  the  consternation  in  England  that  the  Ministry  at 
once  sent  for  Napier,  the  victor  of  Meeanee,  and  sent  him 
out  in  haste  to  supersede  Gough  and  to  assume  the  chief 
command.  But  before  Napier  could  arrive,  the  gallant  old 
hero  of  Sobraon  had  retrieved  his  failure.  On  the  2ist  of 
February  1849,  he  attacked  the  Sikhs  at  Gujerat,  broke  them 
with  his  artillery,  drove  them  from  their  position,  and  forced 
them  to  surrender  all  their  guns  and  all  their  ammunition. 
The  Sikh  army  was  destroyed  by  the  battle.1 

It  was  then  that  the  iron  nature  of  Dalhousie's  character 
became  apparent.  He  would  hear  of  no  terms  but  un- 
conditional surrender,  of  no  arrangement  but  the 

The  annexa-  .  «••«»»•   i  r  T       i 

tionofthe  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  He  brushed  away  with 
scorn  the  arguments  of  Henry  Lawrence  for  lenient 
treatment  of  the  enemy ;  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suggestion 
that  annexation,  though  perhaps  just,  was  inexpedient.  Two 
such  wars  as  those  of  1846  and  1849  no  doubt  justified  a 
policy  of  conquest,  and  the  Governor-General  declined  to 
leave  the  Sikhs  the  power  which  might  enable  them  to  force 
the  British  to  do  their  work  a  third  time. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  acquisitions  which  the  British  had  made, 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  stands  in  least  necessity  of 

1  Kaye,  in  his  History  of  the  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-47,  has  a  brilliant 
summary  of  these  transactions.  The  East  India  Company,  with  the  recol- 
lection of  Scinde  before  it,  strongly  objected  to  Napier's  appointment ;  and  it 
was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Ministry  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  Directors  to  it.  Greville,  second  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  274,  280;  and  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  of  Napier,  ibid.,  p.  214. 
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defence.  The  outbreak  of  1848  could  only  lead  to  two 
results — victory  or  defeat.  Successful,  moreover,  as  Indian 
administration  on  the  whole  has  been,  its  success  was  nowhere 
greater  than  in  the  Punjab.  The  province  was  placed  under 
a  commission  of  which  Henry  Lawrence  was  chief,  and  on 
which  John  Lawrence  served.  The  story  of  that  commission, 
of  its  external  labours  and  internal  differences,  is  so  blended 
with  the  lives  of  the  Lawrences  that  it  has  been  made  more 
familiar  to  Englishmen  than  any  other  work  which  their  fellow- 
countrymen  have  achieved  in  India.  It  cannot  be  told  at 
length  in  these  pages.  Those  who  wish  to  know  how  internal 
peace  was  preserved ;  how  the  frontier  was  guarded ;  how 
the  various  establishments  of  the  State  were  organised ;  how 
violent  crime  was  repressed ;  how  the  penal  law  was  executed ; 
how  prison  discipline  was  enforced;  how  civil  justice  was 
administered;  how  taxation  was  fixed  and  the  revenue  was 
collected;  how  commerce  was  set  free,  agriculture  fostered, 
and  the  nation's  resources  developed,1  must  refer  to  the  com- 
missioners' report.  When  they  have  mastered  it,  they  will 
perhaps  realise  the  full  meaning  of  the  touching  words  which 
their  chairman  desired  for  an  epitaph,  or  the  similar,  though 
more  flattering  inscription,  which  it  was  afterwards  suggested 
should  be  placed  on  Lord  Lawrence's  grave.2 

1  The  words  in  the  text  are,  mutatis  mutandis,  from  the  452nd  paragraph 
of  the  first  Punjab  Report ;  cf.  Arnold's  Administration  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
vol.  i.  pp.  227-403  ;  cf.  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.  p.  280  et  seq. 

2  "Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty,"  is  the  simple 
inscription  on  the  tombstone  of  one  brother  in  Lucknow.     "  Here  lies  John 
Lawrence,  who   did   his  duty  to  the  last,"  was  the  epitaph   which  it  was 
suggested  should  be  placed  on  Lord  Lawrence's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  touching  epitaph  on  Henry  Lawrence's  grave  was  no  new  phrase  for  him 
to  use.     It  occurs  in  the  beautiful  letter  in  which  he  announced  to  his  sons 
their  mother's  death,  and  is  applied  to  them  : — "  Her  pleasure,  nay  delight,  was 
always  great  when  all  was  well,  and  her  sons  seemed  trying  to  do  their  duty." 
Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  p.  521. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DALHOUSIE  AND  CANNING. 

THE  annexation  of  the  Punjab  under  Dalhousie  concludes  a 
distinct  period  of  the  history  of  the  English  in  India.  For 
the  eleven  years  which  preceded  it,  the  gaze  of  Indian  states- 
men had  been  almost  exclusively  concentrated  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Hindostan.  Dread  of  danger  from  this 
quarter  had  driven  Auckland  into  the  follies  of  the  Afghan 
war,  had  led  Ellenborough  into  the  iniquitous  annexation  of 
Scinde,  and  had  produced  the  long  chain  of  circumstances 
which  had  culminated  in  the  conquest  of  the  Sikh  territory. 
The  dread  had  at  last  been  temporarily  removed.  The  huge 
range  of  mountains,  the  north-western  barrier  of  Hindostan, 
seemed  adequate  protection  against  the  advance  of  an  external 
enemy.  The  men  who  had  experienced  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  Bolan  and  Khyber  Passes  were  not  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  later  delusion  that  these  mountain  tracts 
afforded  a  convenient  approach  for  a  Russian  army.  The 
laurels,  which  had  been  gathered  at  Meeanee,  at  Sobraon, 
and  at  Chillianwalla,  had  effectually  covered  the  stain  with 
which  the  disasters  at  Cabul  had  tarnished  the  British  armour. 
Secure,  therefore,  both  in  their  position  and  in  the  proved 
prowess  of  their  troops,  Indian  statesmen  were  once  more 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  other  Indian  questions;  and 
the  fears  which  had  influenced  Auckland,  and  from  which 
his  successors  had  been  hardly  free,  were,  except  during  one 
short  interval  in  1856,  forgotten  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

In    1826   a   long   and   difficult   war   in   Burma   had   been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.1     The  Burmese,  worsted 

1  Ante,  p.  126.    The  first  of  these  treaties  is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo. 
It  was  signed  on  the  241!!  of  February  1826.    It  and  the  subsequent  commercial 
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in  the  struggle,  had  been  forced  to  sign  two  treaties  with 
their  conquerors.  The  first  had  settled  the  terms  on  which 
peace  was  made.  The  second,  concluded  some 
months  afterwards,  had  pledged  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  afford  to  the  traders  of  the  other  the  utmost 
protection  and  security.  The  arrangements  which  had  been 
thus  made  might  have  endured  if  other  nations  besides  the 
British  had  not  been  "busy  in  the  Eastern  Seas."  Americans 
and  French  were  "notably  looking  towards  the  delta  of  the 
Irra\vaddy,"  and  Dalhousie  concluded  that,  if  he  took  no  action 
himself,  action  might  be  taken  by  these  Powers.  In  these 
circumstances  he  was  led  seriously  to  contemplate  a  fresh  act 
of  interference  in  Burma.1  In  the  course  of  years  disputes  had 
naturally  arisen  between  the  Burmese  authorities  and  British 
traders,  and  in  1851  two  specific  complaints  were  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government  of  India.  In  June  of  that  year, 
Captain  Sheppard,  the  master  of  the  British  barque  Monarch, 
was  arrested  at  Rangoon  on  the  charge  of  having  thrown  his 
pilot  overboard.  According  to  Sheppard's  story,  the  pilot  had 
run  the  ship  into  shoal  water,  had  failed  to  extricate  her,  and, 
"from  fear  or  shame,"  had  jumped  overboard.  The  man,  how- 
ever, had  disappeared ;  it  was  alleged  that  a  sum  of  money 
had  disappeared  with  him;  and,  even  in  civilised  communi- 
ties, investigation  would  have  been  ordered  into  the  causes 
of  his  death.  In  Rangoon  judicial  inquiries  were  certain  to 
be  attended  with  abuse.  The  Governor  ultimately  released 
Sheppard,  but  he  ill-treated  one  of  his  crew,  and  he  extorted 
from  Sheppard  himself,  in  fees  and  fines,  a  sum  of  rather  more 
than  ;£ioo. 

Four  months  afterwards,  another  British  sailor,  Captain 
Lewis,  of  the  Champion,  was  charged  before  the  Governor 
of  Rangoon,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  his  crew,  with  murder- 
ing a  sailor.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  founda- 

treaty  are  printed  in  the  Papers  relating  to  Hostilities  with  Burma,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1852,  pp.  87-91. 

1  Arnold's  Dalhousie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14-15.  I  have  given  the  case  almost  exactly 
in  Sir  E.  Arnold's  words. 
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tion  for  the  charge.  The  men  who  brought  it  were  Lascars 
and  deserters,  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  unanimously 
declared  the  captain  innocent.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
was  again  excuse  for  inquiry,  and  inquiry  again  led  to  in- 
justice, abuse,  and  extortion.  After  some  detention,  Lewis 
was  allowed  to  depart,  but  he  was  required  to  pay  some  ^70 
to  the  Governor. 

In  both  these  cases  the  Governor  of  Rangoon  had  un- 
doubtedly been  wrong,  and  both  of  them  afforded  good 
grounds  for  the  interference  of  the  British  Government.  No 
great  country  can  allow  its  subjects  to  be  ill-treated  by  the 
authorities  of  other  nations,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  British 
trade  that  every  people  should  know  that  the  arm  of  Britain 
is  long,  and  that  she  will  not  suffer  any  of  her  sons  to  be 
subjected  to  injury  or  extortion.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Don  Pacificos  who  see  Britain  in  arms  to  avenge  their 
cause  are  not  usually  moderate  in  their  demands.  Unfor- 
,  tunately,  too,  the  breed  is  one  which  is  easily  multi- 

Theongmal  ,          T  ,        ,    ,  •       ,  ,    ,  .         /-     . 

claims  on  plied.  Lewis  valued  his  losses  and  his  sufferings 
at  ^"900;  Sheppard  presented  a  claim  of  ^1000; 
the  owners  of  the  Monarch  made  a  further  demand  for  ;£8oo; 
and  a  Mr.  Potter — seeing  that  money  was  to  be  asked  for, 
and  fancying  probably  that  it  was  to  be  got  for  the  asking — 
sent  in  a  statement  of  a  new  grievance,  accompanying  it  with 
a  claim  of  ^2600. 

The  Government  of  India,  with  these  claims  before  it,  acted 
with  desirable  promptitude  and  commendable  moderation. 
It  instructed  Commodore  Lambert,  of  H.M.S.  Fox,  to  proceed 
to  Rangoon,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  Sheppard's 
and  Lewis's  statements,  to  address  a  note  to  the  Governor 
declaring  that  the  British  could  not  allow  a  treaty  to  be  dis- 
Lambert's  regarded  or  its  subjects  abused,  and  to  demand 
such  pecuniary  compensation  as  on  inquiry  might 
seem  reasonable.  If  the  Governor  of  Rangoon  refused  to 
make  the  necessary  reparation,  the  Court  of  Ava  was  to  be 
asked  to  disavow  his  acts,  and  to  pay  the  compensation  which 
the  Governor  refused  to  concede.  The  Government  of  India, 
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in  issuing  these  orders,  abstained  "from  every  expression" 
even,  which  might  have  appeared  unfriendly;  it  distinctly 
forbade  the  inception  of  hostilities  without  its  own  express 
authority.1 

Armed  with  these  instructions,  Lambert,  in  November  1851, 
set  sail  for  Rangoon.  On  his  arrival  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  British  residents,  who  complained  of  numerous 
grievances  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  These  complaints 
ought  obviously  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Government 
of  India,  instead  of  being  made  to  a  naval  officer.  They 
clearly  did  not  affect  the  specific  instructions  which  Lambert 
had  received.  Lambert,  however,  came  to  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. He  fancied  that  the  long  list  of  fresh  complaints  pre- 
vented his  holding  direct  communication  with  the  Governor. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  making  the  demand  for  reparation  on 
that  officer,  he  at  once  applied  for  redress  to  the  King  of  Ava, 
and,  while  he  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  Calcutta  to  explain 
his  reasons  for  deviating  from  his  orders,  he  himself  awaited 
at  Rangoon  the  decision  of  the  Burmese  Court.2 

Lambert's  disregard  of  his  orders,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Government  of  India,  was  fortunately  not  attended  with 
the  serious  consequences  which  might  have  been  apprehended 
from  it.  The  Court  of  Ava  at  once  gave  way;  it  The  Court  of 
removed  the  obnoxious  Governor;  it  promised  to  Avavields- 
settle  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  Indian  Government ; 
and  it  despatched  a  new  Governor  to  Rangoon  with  full  power 
to  settle  them.  Barbarous  Courts,  however,  occasionally  make 
promises  which  they  have  no  intention  to  redeem.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  added  that  Lambert — no  partial  authority 
— believed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Court,  and  in  the  desire  of 
the  Burmese  ministers  to  carry  out  their  pledges.3 

So  far,  therefore,  all  had  gone  well.  On  the  first  day  of 
1852,  Lambert  received  the  pacific  message  from  the  Court 

1  Parl.  Papers  relating  io  Burma,  pp.   1-24.     The  compensation  was  cut 
down  by  the  Indian  Council  in  the  case  of  Sheppard  from  ^1000  to  ,£350, 
in  the  case  of  Lewis  from  J£QOO  to  ^560,  and  the  claim  of  the  owners  of  the 
Monarch  \vas  pronounced  inadmissible. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  24-33.  8  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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of  Ava;  on  the  4th  of  January  the  new  Governor  arrived; 
on  the  5th,  Mr.  Edwards,  a  clerk  or  assistant-interpreter,  was 
sent  to  arrange  an  interview  with  him ;  and  on  the  6th, 
Commander  Fishbourne,  Lambert's  second  in  command,  was 
instructed  to  carry  a  letter  to  him,  and  to  arrange  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difference.  In  his  interview  with  Edwards, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  of  the  Governor ;  he  even 
summarily  and  severely  punished  one  of  his  subor- 
Govemorof  dinates  who  had  threatened  Edwards  on  his  ap- 

Rangoon  re-  . 

fuses  to  re-     proach.      But  he  displayed   an  intense  dislike  to 

ceive  Cap- 

tain  Fish-  receiving  Fishbourne  on  the  following  day.  This 
officer  was  constantly  informed  that  the  Governor 
was  asleep  and  could  not  be  awakened,  and  he  returned  to 
his  frigate  "without  delivering  his  message. 

There  is,  unhappily,  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
Fishbourne,  by  a  neglect  of  etiquette,  partially  brought  upon 
himself  the  discourtesy  which  he  experienced.  The  Governor, 
though  he  had  offered  no  objection  to  receiving  letters  or 
messages  formally  through  Edwards,  thought  and  declared 
that  a  formal  mission  should  have  been  headed  by  Lambert 
himself.  And  Fishbourne's  behaviour  increased  his  dislike 
to  receiving  that  officer.  He  rode  into  the  Governor's  com- 
pound, and  by  doing  so  probably  unconsciously  outraged  the 
Governor's  sense  of  decorum.1  And,  when  he  was  refused 
an  interview,  he  displayed  an  irritation  which  offended  the 
Governor's  dignity.  In  the  East,  minute  points  of  etiquette 
have  an  importance  almost  unintelligible  to  European  readers ; 
and  the  Governor,  irritated  at  Fishbourne's  neglect  of  rule, 
behaved  with  scant  courtesy.  His  faults,  however,  whether 
grave  or  venial,  were  faults  of  manner,  and  they  were  the 
faults  not  of  the  Court  of  Ava,  but  of  the  Governor  of 
Rangoon. 

Only  a  few  days  before  Lambert  had  expressed  his  belief 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  Burmese  Court;  he  had  received  in- 
structions to  refrain  from  hostilities  without  express  orders 
from  India;  and  if  he  felt  himself  precluded  from  pursuing 
1  Cobden's  Political  Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 
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the  negotiation  with  the  Governor,  he  had  the  alternative  of 
again  complaining  to  Ava  or  of  referring  to  Calcutta  for  fresh 
orders.     Instead  of  doing  so,  he  choose  to  interpret  the  con- 
duct of  the  Governor  as  the  act  of  a  nation.     He    captain 
wrote  to  the  Court   of  Ava.   stating   that   he  was    La.mbert's 

stringent 

obliged   to   suspend    all   communication    with   the    measures. 
Burmese  Empire,  he  declared  the  Burmese  coasts  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  he  seized  and  detained  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Court  as  security  for  the  indemnity  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  claim. 

These  harsh  and  unauthorised  measures  did  not  immediately 
precipitate  hostilities.  The  Burmese  showed  a  disposition 
to  give  way,  and  an  effort  towards  a  reconciliation  was  made 
by  the  Governor  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  Delia,  who  had 
won  Lambert's  confidence  and  respect  by  his  conduct.  But 
these  negotiations  fell  through;  and  on  the  loth  of  January, 
Lambert,  collecting  his  prize  and  the  merchant  vessels  which 
required  his  protection,  moved  down  the  river.  In  doing 
so,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  The  Bur. 
squadron,  he  anchored  the  Fox  abreast  of  a  He^j|reon 
battery  or  stockade  which  commanded  the  passage  Fox- 
of  the  river.  The  Burmese,  who  were  in  considerable  force 
in  the  stockade,  perhaps  naturally,  but  unwisely,  opened  fire 
on  the  Fox.  The  captain  of  the  Fox  returned  the  fire, 
silenced  the  stockade,  and  drove  out  its  garrison  j  the  Burmese 
war-boats  which  were  stationed  nearest  the  stockade  were 
destroyed  by  Lambert's  orders ;  and  Lambert,  having  secured 
a  complete  and  easy  victory,  stationed  the  Fox  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.1 

Hitherto  the  responsibility  for  the  quarrel  had  mainly  rested 
with  subordinates.     The  management  of  the  matter  Daihousie's 
was  now  assumed  by  the  Goverwor-General.     Dal-  ultimatum- 
housie  on  the  26th  of  January  issued  fresh  instructions.     He 

1  Parl.  Papers  relating  to  Burma,  p.  41.  I  have  followed  in  the  text  the 
official  account.  Sir  E.  Arnold  declares  the  men-of-war  passed  and  repassed  the 
stockades  with  an  unmistakable  meaning,  and  the  Hermes  beat  to  quarters, 
her  captain  knowing  very  well  what  would  follow.  Arnold's  Dalhousie,  voL 
ii.  p.  46. 
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demanded — ist,  that  the  Governor  of  Rangoon  should  express 
in  writing  his  deep  regret  for  the  manner  in  which  British 
officers  had  been  treated;  2nd,  that  the  indemnity  should 
at  once  be  paid;  3rd,  that  the  Governor  should  consent  to 
receive  an  accredited  agent  of  the  British  Government  with 
due  honour.  If  these  concessions  were  made,  he  undertook 
to  send  an  officer  of  rank  to  adjust  the  final  settlement  of  the 
difference,  and  on  its  adjustment  to  restore  the  Burmese  ship 
and  to  raise  the  blockade.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  conces- 
sions were  refused,  he  declared  that  the  British  Government 
would  exact  for  itself  reparation  for  the  wrong  which  it  had 
suffered.1  In  writing  this  letter,  the  Government  of  India 
avoided  some  of  the  mistakes  which  had  previously  been 
made.  In  particular,  it  did  not  repeat  the  error  of  wounding 
the  susceptibilities  of  an  Oriental  by  asking  him  to  receive  an 
officer  of  inferior  rank.  But  it  ignored  the  circumstance  that 
the  conduct  of  Lambert  in  seizing  a  Burmese  ship  had  altered 
the  whole  conditions  of  the  quarrel.  Up  to  that  point  the  sole 
grievance  had  been  a  British  grievance,  and  the  demand  for 
reparation  had  been  exclusively  a  British  demand.  Lambert 
by  his  action  had  thrown  away  this  advantage.  He  had,  in 
his  turn,  given  the  Burmese  a  grievance ;  and  the  Governor 
of  Rangoon  thenceforward  insisted,  and  from  a  Burmese  stand- 
point rightly  insisted,  that  the  Burmese  ship  should  be  sur- 
rendered at  the  same  time  as  the  indemnity  was  paid.2  This 
circumstance  was,  however,  of  less  importance  as  the  difference 
was  already  getting  wider.  The  despatch  in  which  the  Govern- 

1  Papers  relating  to  Burma,  p.  52. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  63.     It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  been  influenced  in  the  text 
by  the  arguments  in  Cobden's  very  able  paper,  How  -wars  are  got  up  in  India. 
I  subjoin,  therefore,  the  opinions  of  Derby,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Herries, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.     The  former  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords  :  "Commodore  Lambert,  unfortunately,  as  I  think,  took  upon  himself, 
without  previous  instructions,  to  seize  a  vessel  of  the  King  of  Ava."     Hansard, 
vol.  cxx.  p.  656.     The  latter  wrote  to  Dalhousie :  "With  more  discretion  on 
the  side  of  the  naval  negotiators,  and  a  strict  compliance  with  your  instruc- 
tions, the  affair  might  perhaps  have  been  terminated  without  having  recourse 
to  the  strong  measures  which  you  are  now  forced  to  adopt."    Memoir  of 
Herries,  voL  ii.  p.  250.     Derby  and  Herries  in  these  two  passages  practically 
endorse  the  chief  part  of  Cobden's  contention. 
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ment  of  India  made  its  last  demand  was  forwarded  through 
Lambert ;  and  Lambert,  in  order  to  deliver  it,  carried    Renewe<i 
the  Fox  up  the  river.     To  do  so  he  had  necessarily    combat- 
to  repass  the  stockade  which  he  had  already  encountered;  and 
its  garrison,  untaught  by  previous  experience,  re-opened  fire 
on  the  vessel.     In  this  conflict  the  Fox  was  again  successful, 
and  the  stockade  silenced.     But  in  the  course  of  the  contest 
a  sailor  on  board  the  Fox  was  mortally  wounded.     The  pro- 
spects of  peace  were  not  increased  by  successive  encounters 
unfortunately  attended  with  blood  shedding. 

Up  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence  Dalhousie  had  acted 
with  laudable  moderation.  In  his  original  instructions  to 
Lambert,  as  well  as  in  his  demand  of  the  26th  of  January, 
he  had  studiously  avoided  requiring  more  than  the  Burmese 
had  originally  conceded.  If  common  care  had  been  taken 
in  the  first  instance  by  Lambert  to  respect  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  an  uncivilised  people;  if  Lambert,  in  opposition 
to  his  orders,  had  not  committed  an  act  of  war  by  seizing 
a  Burmese  vessel,  and  by  blockading  the  Burmese  coasts; 
if  even  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  notify  his  reasons 
for  passing  up  the  river  in  the  Fox,  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  war  might  have  been  avoided.  But  the 
responsibility  for  the  later  proceedings  does  not  rest  with 
Lambert,  but  with  Dalhousie.  He  had  hitherto  wisely  separ- 
ated the  Governor  of  Rangoon  from  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment; the  only  chance  of  peace  lay  in  maintaining  this 
distinction.  Instead  of  preserving  it,  and  of  waiting  for  an 
apology  from  Ava,  he  decided  on  at  once  exacting  reparation 
by  arms.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  preparation. 
of  a  considerable  expedition.  It  was  calculated 

The  expedi- 

that  the  troops  selected  for  the  service  could  be  tiomo 
ready  by  the  2oth  of  March.     Only  one  loophole 
was  left  for   the  Court  of  Ava.     If,   on  the  arrival   of  the 
force  at  Rangoon,  the  required  apology  were  offered,  it  was 
to  be  accepted.     But,  in  addition  to  the  original  compensa- 
tion of  ;£iooo,  a  further  sum  of  ^"100,000  was  to  be  exacted 
from  the  Burmese.     If  these  demands  were  at  once  conceded, 
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or  difficulty  arose  in  obtaining  so  large  a  sum  of  money, 
Rangoon  and  Martaban  were  to  be  placed  temporarily  in 
British  hands  as  security  for  the  payment;  but,  if  either 
the  demand  were  refused,  or  the  Burmese  declined  to  yield 
two  of  their  most  important  towns,  war  was  at  once  to 
begin.1 

Such  were  the  circumstances   in  which   the  second   Bur- 
mese war  commenced.     Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed 
as  to  its  policy,  no  two  opinions  can  be  expressed 

The  second  *' 

Burmese  upon  its  conduct.  When  Dalhousie  struck,  he 
always  struck  hard.  By  the  end  of  March  the 
expedition  which  he  had  prepared  was  ready  for  action. 
General  Godwin,2  its  commander,  attempted  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Burmese  Government  had  made  the  requisite 
concessions ;  but  the  vessel  which  he  despatched  with  a 
flag  of  truce  for  the  purpose  was  fired  on  by  the  Burmese, 
and  Godwin  had  no  alternative  but  to  commence  the  war. 
Martaban  was  taken  by  the  British  on  the  5th  of  April ; 
Rangoon  itself  fell  a  week  af.erwards.  After  these  successes 
a  short  respite  was  afforded  in  order  that  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment might  have  the  opportunity  of  making  terms.  But  the 
Burmese  Government  did  not,  perhaps  dared  not,  concede 
the  reparation  which  the  British  demanded.  In  consequence 
the  war  was  continued  till  Pegu,  and  the  whole  province  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  were  conquered.  Even  then,  the 
Court  of  Ava  refused  to  yield ;  and  the  British,  instead  of 
continuing  the  war,  decided  on  annexing  the  conquered  terri- 
tory to  the  British  dominions.3  Few  nations  ever  resented 
a  conquest  more  bitterly  than  the  Burmese.  The  King  of 
Ava  lost  his  throne ;  and  his  successor,  for  years,  declined 
itstermi-  to  acknowledge  that  the  province  of  Pegu  was  no 
nation.  longer  a  part  of  the  Burmese  Empire.  At  last,  ten 
years  after  the  Burmese  war,  he  consented  to  conclude  a  treaty 

1  Parl.  Papers  relating  to  Burma,  p.  67,  cf.  p.  74. 

2  There  is  a  very  pleasant  and  just  tribute  to  General  Godwin's  merits  in  Sir 
E.  Arnold's  Dalhousie,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

3  Further  Papers  relating  to  Burma,   p.   160;   Arnold's  Dalhousie,  vol. 
ii.  p.  96. 
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with  the  British,  and  to  recognise  the  loss  which  it  was  useless 
for  him  any  longer  to  deny. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  India  which  bears  on  the  strongest  men  to  a  policy  of 
annexation.  Since  the  days  of  Wellesley  no  stronger  man 
than  Dalhousie  had  been  sent  to  govern  the  Indian  Empire. 
Since  the  days  or  Cornwallis  no  Governor-General  had  been 
more  anxious  to  refrain  from  increasing  the  Company's  domi- 
nions. Yet  events  had  proved  too  strong  for  Dalhousie,  as 
they  had  proved  too  strong  for  all  his  predecessors.  The 
mutiny  of  the  Sikh  army  had  forced  him  to  commence  the 
war  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjab.  The  lawlessness  of  the  Burmese  and  the  errors  of 
Lambert  had  carried  him  into  the  hostilities  which  had  ter- 
minated with  the  conquest  of  Pegu;  and,  in  the  four  years 
which  had  passed  since  he  set  foot  in  India,  Dalhousie  had 
done  more  than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors  to  extend 
the  sway  of  British  rule  and  to  enlarge  the  responsibilities  of 
British  rulers.1 

Yet,  great  as  were  the  additions  which  he  had  already  made 
to  the  British  possessions  in  India,  when  men  talk  of  the 
annexations  of  Dalhousie  they  do  not  usually  refer  to  the 
consequences  of  the  second  Sikh  war  or  to  the  conquest  of 
Pegu,  but  to  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  The  formal 

.  ,.  .  .  Oudh. 

addition  of  that  great  province  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Company  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstance in  Dalhousie's  administration,  and  the  verdict  on 
the  character  of  his  rule  will  probably  ultimately  depend  on  the 
opinion  which  may  be  formed  on  this  part  of  his  policy. 

There  are  few  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  British  in 
India  on  which  a  greater  conflict  of  thought  exists,  or  on  which 

1  I  have  omitted  from  this  review  all  allusion  to  Dalhousie's  annexations  of 
Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  Jhansi,  since  it  seemed  more  desirable  to-  concentrate 
light  on  great  events  than  dissipate  it  among  smaller  matters.  For  these 
annexations,  see  Arnold's  Dalhousie,  vol.  ii.  p.  107  seq.  ;  Duke  of  Argyll's  India 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  p.  23  seq.  ;  and  Lord  Dalhousie 's  Review  of  his  Admini- 
stration f  Papers  of  House  of  Lords,  1856,  No.  161,  p.  8. 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  than  on  this 
The  state  question.  No  impartial  Englishman  would  indeed 
of  Oudh.  care  to  (jefen(i  the  treatment  of  Oudh  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  he  must  be  a  brave  writer  who  undertakes  the  defence 
of  Wellesley's  treatment  of  Oudh  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Most  persons  cognisant  of  Indian  history  would  admit  that 
the  maladministration  of  the  province,  which  forms  the  only 
real  justification  of  its  annexation,  was  intensified  by  the 
extortionate  demands  of  successive  Governors-General.  But 
for  these  acts  Dalhousie  was  not  responsible.  He  had  only 
personally  to  deal  with  the  facts  before  him,  and  it  is  on  these 
facts  that  his  .policy  was  based,  and  on  these  alone  that  his 
conduct  should  be  criticised. 

The  salient  features  of  Wellesley's  policy  towards  Oudh 
have  already  been  related.1  The  attitude  of  Zemaun  Shah 
induced  him  to  increase  the  British  force  stationed  in  Oudh ; 
and  the  unpunctual  payment  of  the  subsidy  for  its  support 
afforded  him  an  excuse  for  appropriating  one-half  the  province 
in  order  that  its  revenues  might  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  troops.  This  harsh  and  unjust  policy  undoubtedly 
weakened  the  position  of  the  Nawab.  Yet  for  many  years 
relations  of  close  friendship  existed  between  Lucknow  and  Cal- 
cutta. The  reigning  Nawab  was  a  man  of  ability,  acquainted 
with  society,  trained  to  business,  and  able,  by  prudence  and 
economy,  to  reduce  expenditure,  to  preserve  order,2  and  to 
amass  considerable  treasure;3  and,  though  complaints  of 
maladministration  arose,  those  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  "Life  of  Metcalfe,"  with  the  "Diaries"  of  Moira, 
and  the  "  Memoirs  of  Heber,"  will  possibly  doubt  whether  the 
government  of  Oudh  was  worse  than  that  of  any  other  inde- 
pendent Indian  principality.4 

1  Ante,  p.  79. 

-  All  these  compliments  are  paid  to  him  by  Sleeman.  Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  190.  The  passage  seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  his  Review  of  India  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  p.  12. 

8  j£i4, 000,000.     Sleeman's  Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  i.  p.  309. 

4  Heber,  who  visited  Oudh  in  1824-5,  wrote :  "I  was  pleased,  however,  and 
surprised,  after  all  which  I  had  heard  of  Oudh,  to  find  the  country  so  completely 
under  the  plough ;  since,  were  the  oppression  so  great  as  is  sometimes  stated, 
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But  a  different  state  of  things  gradually  arose  under  the 
Nawab's  successors.      The   British  troops  found   themselves 
constantly  asked  to  support  oppression,  under  the  pretext  of 
putting  down  disorder.     The  Government  of  India  and  the 
British  Resident  at  Lucknow  not  unnaturally  felt  an  increas- 
ing indisposition  to  employ  British  troops  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  an  oppressive  policy ;   and  the  Nawab,  unable  to 
rely  any  longer  on  extraneous  aid,  and  powerless   Breachesof 
to  collect  his  revenues  without  force,  gradually,  in   the  treaty 
defiance  of  the  treaty,  enlisted  soldiers  of  his  own.1 
This  measure  in  turn  produced  two  consequences.     The  trea- 
sure which  had  been  amassed  from  1801  to  1814  was  gradually 
spent,  and  the  Nawab,  having  forces  under  his  own  control,  and 
finding  his  treasury  becoming  exhausted,  increased  his  exactions.2 

Whether  the  province  were  well  or  ill  administered,  suc- 
cessive Governors-General  undoubtedly  obtained  considerable 
pecuniary  assistance  from  its  rulers.     Hastings,  in  Th 
sore  straits  for  money  for  the  Nepaulese  war,  per-  Nawabs 

i     i      i         XT          i  t  •  advance 

suaded  the  Nawab  to  grant  him,  in  two  separate   money  to 
sums,  a  loan  of  ^2,000,000,  and  repaid  one  million  and  Am- 
of  it  with  a  portion  of  the  territory  conquered  from 
Nepaul,  which  it  would  have  been  inconvenient  for  the  Com- 
pany to  retain,  and  which  proved   a   burden  rather  than  a 
source   of  profit   to   Oudh.3      Amherst,   in   similar   financial 

I  cannot  think  that  we  should  witness  so  considerable  a  population  or  so  much 
industry."  Bird,  not  unnaturally,  placed  the  passage  on  his  title-page,  Dacoitee 
in  Excelsis  ;  cf.  Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  pp.  528,  545  seq.  Hastings  says, 
"  The  Vizier's  country  from  Lucknow  hither  (Pcwain)  is  rich  in  point  of  soil, 
and  is  in  general  well  cultivated  ;  indeed,  I  should  rate  it  higher  in  both  respects 
than  some  of  ours  to  the  south-east."  Private  Journal,  voL  L  p.  237. 

1  Sleeman's  Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192. 

2  Sleeman  notices,  vol.  i.  p.  310,  that  from  1814  to  1827  the  treasure  was 
reduced  from  ^14,000,000  to  ^10,000,000.      But  he  omits  to  add  that  the 
reduction  of  ^4,000,000  represents  the  amount  of  the  loans  to  Moira  and 
Amherst.     From  1827  to  1837  the  treasure  was  further  reduced  to  ,£700,000. 

8  Ante,  p.  in.  The  first  million  was  nominally  offered  to  Hastings  as  a 
gift,  and  accepted  by  him  as  a  loan.  "Nothing  could  be  more  opportune, 
for  this  command  of  ready  cash  emancipated  the  Company  from  many  urgent 
financial  difficulties."  Hastings'  Private  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  184.  Hastings 
himself  called  the  arrangement  under  which  the  territory  was  ceded  "a  pro- 
digious point  gained  for  the  Company."  See  ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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embarrassments  during  the  first  Burmese  war,  accepted  like 
assistance ;  and,  in  language  of  profuse  adulation,  which,  if  he 
believed  in  the  reports  of  maladministration,  was  as  false  as 
it  was  unwise,  described  the  Nawab  as  imparting  "  lustre  to 
the  throne  and  dignity  to  the  State,"  and  declared  that  he  owed 
"a  debt  of  heartfelt  thanks  and  boundless  gratitude"  to  his 
Majesty.1 

The  credit  of  the  East  India  Company  must  have  been  low, 
or  its  needs  must  have  been  great,  when  a  Governor-General 
could  stoop  to  use  such  language  in  return  for  a  loan  of  money. 
But  Amherst's  apologists  may  at  least  plead  that  if,  in  accepting 
this  loan,  he  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Moira,  his  own  example 
was  followed  by  his  successors.  In  1829,  soon  after  the  ac- 
and  to  cession  of  a  new  Nawab,  Bentinck  accepted  another 

Benunck.  joan  of  ^624,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
applied  by  the  British  Resident  to  the  payment  of  certain 
pensions  to  members  of  the  Oudh  royal  family,  but  was  to 
revert,  as  the  pensions  fell  in,  to  the  Nawab  himself.  This 
loan  was  never  repaid,  and,  as  the  pensions  fell  in,  the  rever- 
sion was  appropriated  by  the  East  India  Company.2  In  1842 
the  reigning  Nawabs  lent  the  British  Government  a  further 
sum  of  ^460,000  to  enable  it  to  push  on  its  preparations  for 
retrieving  disasters  in  Afghanistan.3 

If  Bentinck  imitated  Amherst's  doubtful  example  in  accept- 
ing the  Nawab's  money,  he  at  least  refrained  from  addressing 
the  Nawab  in  terms  of  flattery  both  gross  and  false. 

KentincVs  *  ° 

threat  of        On  the  contrary,  he  told  the  Nawab  plainly  that 

interference.  .  . 

the  continuance  of  his  rule  must  depend  on  the 
better  government  of  the  province,  and  that  he  was  himself 
prepared  to  recommend  that,  if  reform  did  not  take  place, 
the  Governor-General  should  be  authorised  to  "assume  the 
direct  administration  of  the  country."4  "After  the  most 
serious  consideration,"  the  Court  of  Directors  accorded  to 

1  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis,  pp.  69,  71. 

2  This  allegation  rests  on  a  statement  of  Bird,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  been  contradicted.     Ibid.,  p.  77.  *  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  226. 

4  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  210 ;  Sleeman  s  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  195 ;  Argyll's  India 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  p.  13, 
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Bentinck  a  discretionary  power  of  placing  Oudh  "  under  the 
direct  management  of  British  officers."  Bentinck,  however, 
though  he  had  received  the  authority  which  he  had  sought, 
hesitated  to  enforce  the  policy  which  he  had  recommended. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  he  used  his  power  to  put  strong  pressure 
on  the  Nawab  to  induce  him  to  execute  the  necessary  reforms.1 
In  1837  the  ruling  Nawab  of  Oudh  died.  A  dispute  arose 
as  to  the  succession.  The  Queen-dowager  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  boy  who  was  alleged  to  be  the  late  Nawab's  son ; 
the  British  Resident  at  Lucknow,  Colonel  Low,  an  officer  of 
much  experience,  supported,  in  accordance  with  his  orders, 
the  claim  of  Mohammed  Allee  Shah,  the  late  Nawab's  uncle. 
British  troops  were  used  to  enforce  the  Resident's  decision, 
and,  with  some  bloodshed,  Alice  Shah  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Oudh.  In  supporting  Allee  Shah,  Low  thought  proper  to 
extort  from  him  a  written  promise,  binding  himself  to  accept 
"any  new  treaty  the  Governor-General  might  dictate  to  him."2 
Auckland,  who  was  then  Governor-General,  not  un-  The  poUcy 
naturally  concluded  that  a  promise  thus  extorted  was  ^^^^ 
likely  to  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  He  Oudh- 
was  anxious  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with  the  Nawab,  but  he 
felt  certain  that  the  Nawab  would  be  inclined  to  accede  to  any 
conditions  which  might  be  prescribed  from  Calcutta,  and  a 
previous  and  unconditional  promise  was  therefore  superfluous 
and  liable  to  misconstruction.3  This  view,  which  was  ultimately 
supported  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  not  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Governor- General's  Council.4  But,  with  the 
promise  or  without  the  promise,  the  Council  agreed  with  the 
Governor-General  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  reviewing  the 
treaty  made  with  Oudh  in  1801. 

1  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  contradiction  of  the  Par!.  Papers  of  1857, 
No.  102,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  despatch  from  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee directing  Lord  W.  Bentinck  to  annex  or  otherwise  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  Oudh,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  these  circumstances.     See 
Argyll's  India  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  p.  13;  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis,  p.  211 ;  and 
cf.  Sleeman's  Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

2  Sleeman's  Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  ii.  p.  154 ;  Papers  relating  to  the  King  of 
Oudh,  Par!.  Papers,  1858,  No.  125,  p.  4,  and  cf.  p.  36. 

3  Papers  relating  to  the  King  of  Oudh,  p.  9.  4  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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The  leading  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1801  have  already 
been  stated  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  history.1  The 
The  treaty  Company,  at  that  time,  in  return  for  one-half  of 
0(1801.  Oudh,  which  the  Nawab  was  forced  to  surrender, 
undertook  to  remit  the  subsidy  which  the  Nawab  in  1798  had 
agreed  to  pay,  to  provide  a  guard  for  the  Nawab's  person,  and 
to  defend  the  Nawab's  remaining  territory  against  external  and 
internal  enemies.  The  Nawab,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  dismiss 
all  his  troops  except  a  small  force  whose  numbers  were  care- 
fully defined ;  "  to  establish  in  his  reserved  dominions  such  a 
system  of  administration,  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  his  own 
officers,  as  shall  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects, 
and  be  calculated  to  secure  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants ; "  and  to  "  advise  with  and  act  in  conformity  to 
the  counsel  of  the  officers  of  the  Company."  2 

Thus,  under  the  treaty  of  1801  it  was  the  duty  both  of  the 
Government  at  Calcutta  and  of  the  Resident  at  Lucknow  to 
devise  means  for  securing  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  j 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  Nawab  to  adopt  this  advice.  But, 
when  the  necessity  for  enforcing  reform  arose,  a  defect  in  the 
treaty  at  once  appeared.  The  treaty  had  omitted  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  the  Nawab  neglecting  to  follow  the 
advice  which  he  thus  received.  The  history  of  the 

Defect  of  the  .  i-i-iii  i  •        i    /• 

treaty  of  last  six  years  had  indeed  shown  that  this  defect,  if 
defect  it  were,  had  not  much  real  importance.  Not- 
withstanding the  treaty  of  1801  Bentinck  had  not  scrupled  to 
threaten,  if  maladministration  continued,  to  govern  the  province 
with  British  officers,  and  the  threat  which  he  had  thus  made  had 
been  upheld  by  the  decision  of  the  India  House.  Auckland, 
The  treaty  however,  decided  that  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  1837.  of  the  opportunity  which  a  new  reign  afforded  for 
obtaining  power  to  do  regularly  what  Bentinck  had  proposed 
to  do  of  his  own  volition.  He  therefore  determined  to  secure 
the  Nawab's  consent  to  a  stipulation  that  "  if  his  Majesty  should 

1  Ante,  p.  80. 

•  See  for  this  treaty,  Sleeman's  Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  i.  p.  i86.w?f.  /  Dacoitee  in 
Excels  is,  p.  51,  note. 
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neglect  to  attend  to  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  or 
its  local  representative,"  or  if  "gross  and  systematic  oppres- 
sion, anarchy,  and  misrule  should  hereafter  prevail  within  the 
Oudh  dominions,  such  as  seriously  to  endanger  the  public 
tranquillity,"  the  British  Government  "should  be  entitled  to 
appoint "  its  own  officers  to  the  management  of  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  those  dominions  for  so  long  a  period  as  it  might 
deem  necessary ;  the  surplus  receipts  in  such  case,  after  paying 
all  charges,  being  paid  to  the  Nawab.1 

Such  a  provision  could  not  be  palatable  to  any  sovereign. 
But  Auckland  proceeded  to  insist  on  another  agreement  of 
even  more  doubtful  propriety.  The  arrangement  made  by 
the  treaty  of  1801,  under  which  the  British  had  undertaken 
the  internal  and  external  defence  of  Oudh,  had  permanently 
locked  up  a  considerable  British  force  in  Oudh,  which,  as  it 
was  no  longer  available  for  the  collection  of  revenue,  had  not 
relieved  the  Nawab  from  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  army  of 
his  own.  Auckland  desired  to  cancel  the  provisions  which 
compelled  him  to  keep  British  troops  in  the  Oudh  territory, 
and  to  authorise  the  Oudh  Government  to  organise  a  force, 
to  be  subject  to  British  officers,  to  be  stationed  at  such  places 
as  the  Resident  should  select,  and  to  be  employed  on  such 
occasions  as  the  Nawab  and  the  Resident  might  approve,  but 
in  no  circumstances  to  be  used  for  the  collection  of  revenue. 
No  reference  was  made  in  the  original  draft  of  the  treaty  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  force  was  to  be  supported,  but  the 
Resident  was  told  that  a  sum  of  ^200,000  would  be  required 
for  the  purpose,  to  be  provided  out  of  the  revenues  of  Oudh.2 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  statesman  in  Auck- 
land's position  could  have  brought  himself  to  suggest  so 
manifestly  unjust  an  arrangement.  The  British,  who  by  the 
treaty  of  1801  had  secured  half  Oudh  on  the  understanding 

1  Papers  relating  to  the  King  of  Oudh,  Sess.  1857,  No.  125,  p.  12.     It  was 
further  proposed  that,  in  the  event  of  this  stipulation  being  enforced,  the  British 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  maintain  Native  institutions  and  forms  of  administra- 
tion, so  as  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  the  territories  to  the  sovereign  of  Oudh 
when  the  proper  period  for  such  restoration  should  arrive. 

2  Papers  relating  to  King  of  Oudh,  p.  10. 
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that  they  were  to  maintain  a  force  in  the  other  half  at  their 
own  cost,  had  the  effrontery,  through  Auckland,  to  suggest 
that  they  should  be  relieved  of  this  obligation,  and  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  auxiliary  force  should  be  thrown  on 
the  province.  Low,  as  Resident  at  Lucknow,  at  once  strongly 
protested  against  so  grave  an  injustice ; l  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's own  Council  supported  Low's  protest;2  and  Auckland 
found  it  necessary  to  modify  his  proposal.  The  expense  of 
the  force  was  limited  to  ;£  160,000  a  year;  and,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  poverty  of  Oudh,  no  demand  for  its  payment  was  to 
be  made  for  eighteen  months,  or  until  March  1839. 3 

With  these  modifications,  which  reduced  and  postponed, 
though  they  did  not  remove,  the  objection  to  the  treaty,  the 
Nawab  was  induced  to  assent  to  it.  But  its  injustice  was  so 
obvious  that  the  Court  of  Directors  at  once  issued  orders  that 
The  treaty  Auckland  should  conclude  no  new  treaty  with  any 
disallowed.  Native  Power,  stipulating  for  the  employment  of 
British  officers  in  its  service,  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
the  Court ;  and  the  Secret  Committee,  in  a  still  more  emphatic 
despatch,  directed  that  the  treaty  should  be  abrogated,  and 
that  any  auxiliary  force  which  it  was  determined  to  form  should 
be  paid  by  the  Company.4 

These  orders  were  not  strictly  obeyed.  Auckland,  indeed, 
told  the  Nasvab  that  he  had  been  directed  to  relieve  him  of 
itsabro^a-  ^Q  burden  of  paying  the  auxiliary  force,  but  he  did 
tion  not°  not  add  a  single  word  about  the  abrogation  of  the 

communi-  c  ° 

cated  to  the  treaty ; 5  and,  so  far  as  the  Nawab  knew,  nothing 
transpired  to  show  that  the  treaty  which  he  had 
been  reluctantly  compelled  to  sign,  and  which  the  Secret 
Committee  had  directed  should  be  abrogated,  was  not  in  full 
force. 

Thus  ended  Auckland's  indefensible  dealings  with  Oudh. 
Before  they  closed  he  was  involved  in  other  and  worse  affairs, 
the  management  of  which  was  equally  unfortunate  for  his 
reputation,  and  even  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  his  country. 

1  Papers  relating  to  King  of  Oudh,  pp.  13,  18.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  27-30. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  33.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  36,  37,  40.  6  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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Engaged  in  Afghanistan,  in  Scinde,  and  in  the  Punjab,  the 
rulers  of  India  had  other  things  to  occupy  their  thoughts 
than  the  misgovernment  of  Oudh.  Nawab  succeeded  Nawab, 
Governor-General  followed  Governor  General,  and  the  position 
of  Oudh  remained  unchanged.  Hardinge,  however,  returning 
from  the  Punjab  after  the  first  Sikh  war  through  the  Nawab's. 
territory,  used  the  opportunity  to  address  some  friendly  advice, 
but  emphatic  warning,  to  the  Nawab.1  The  time  „  ,. 

Hardinge  s 

was  come,  he  wrote,  when  misrule  must  cease.    The   warning  to 

the  Nawab. 

first  and  most  important  object  to  be  secured  was  a 
fair  and  reasonable  assessment  of  the  land.  The  Nawab  was 
to  be  allowed  two  years,  and,  if  he  required  them,  the  services 
of  British  officers  for  making  this  assessment.  If  it  were  made 
within  the  specified  time,  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  had  eradicated  the  worst  abuses  and  main- 
tained his  own  sovereignly.  If  it  were  not  made  within  that 
time,  the  Nawab  was  "aware  of  the  other  alternative,  and  of 
the  consequences."  It  would  then  "  be  manifest  to  the  whole 
world,  whatever  may  happen,  that  he  had  received  a  friendly 
and  timely  warning."2  . 

To  the  tone  and  temper  of  this  remonstrance  no  one  can 
take  exception.  It  was  the  most  creditable  document  which 
had  ever  been  addressed  to  any  Nawab  of  Oudh  by  any 
Governor-General.  Yet  even  this  dignified  memorandum  was 
disfigured  by  the  trail  of  Auckland's  policy.  The  Governor- 
General  was  evidently  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  base  his 
arguments  on  the  treaty  of  1801  or  on  the  treaty  of  1837, 
which  his  own  archives  showed  him  that  Auckland  had  been 
directed  and  had  omitted  to  abrogate.  Was  the  treaty  of  1801 
or  the  treaty  of  1837  in  force?  Jurists  might  dispute  on  the 
technicalities  which  such  a  question  involved.  Hardinge 
evaded  the  difficulty  by  basing  his  remonstrance  on  the  treaty 
of  1801,  but  alluding  incidentally  to  the  treaty  of  1837  as 
confirmatory  of  the  original  treaty  of  1801.  His  demand, 
however,  was  based  on  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1801, 

1  See  paragraph  15  of  Memorandum  in  Papers  relating  to  the  King  of  Oudh, 
p.  63.  2  ibid.,  p.  64. 
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and  not  on  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1837,  by  which 
the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1801  had  been  professedly 
modified.1 

The  two  years  of  grace  which  Hardinge  allowed  expired 
at  the  end  of  1849,  and  in  the  interval  little  or  nothing  was 
done  to  effect  the  settlement  which  Hardinge  had  declared  to 
be  indispensable.2  But  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  another 
Governor -General  was  at  Calcutta,  and  another  Resident 
guarded  his  country's  interests  at  Lucknow.  Colonel  Slee- 
Coionei  man,  who  filled  the  latter  office  in  1849,  was  an 
sieeman  officer  whose  name  stands  high  on  the  roll  of  Indian 

iMJSKlCIlt  *-* 

at  Lucknow.  officials.  He  had  done  more  than  any  Englishman 
to  suppress  the  horrid  murders  of  the  Thugs  and  the  lawless 
robberies  of  the  dacoits.3  He  was  selected  by  Dalhousie  as 
Resident  with  especial  reference  to  the  changes  which  it  was 
probable  would  be  made  when  the  two  years  of  grace  which 
Hardinge  had  allowed  expired;  and  in  words  of  not  unjust 
appreciation  he  was  told  that  the  Government  wished  to 
entrust  "the  reconstruction  of  the  internal  administration  of  a 
great,  rich,  and  oppressed  country  ...  to  one  of  the  best 
of  its  servants."4  There  can,  therefore,  be  very  little  doubt 
that  at  the  end  of  1848,  when  the  selection  was  made, 
Dalhousie  contemplated  executing  his  predecessor's  threat. 
A  respite  was  allowed  to  Oudh  at  Sleeman's  own  suggestion. 
Before  carrying  out  so  momentous  a  change,  as  was  involved 
in  the  assumption  of  the  administration,  he  desired  to  travel 
through  Oudh,  and  to  ascertain  for  himself  the  condition  of 
its  people.  The  necessary  permission  was  given  him ;  the 
His  tour  inquiry  was  commenced  at  the  close  of  1849;  and 
in  Oudh.  Sleeman's  report,  or  rather  the  elaborate  diary  of 
his  tour,  was  forwarded  to  the  Government.5  As  an  official 

1  Bird,  who  cites  an  elaborate  opinion  of  Twiss  to  show  that  the  treaty  of 
1837  was  in  force,  ignores,  as  Twiss  also  ignores,  the  peculiarly  timid  manner 
in  which  Hardinge  referred  to  this  treaty.     Dacoitee  in  Excelsis,  pp.  101,  192. 

2  Bird,  Dacoitee  in  Excelsis,  pp.  101-108,  shows  that  the  Nawab  was  ready 
to  introduce  the  settlement  tentatively  into  two  provinces  adjoining  British 
territory.     But  the  Government  rejected  this  small  reform  as  not  worth  con- 
sidering. 8  Ante,  p.  140.  4  Tour  in  Oudh,  introduction,  p.  xviii. 

5  The  editor  of  the  Tour  has  misstated  these  facts,  assuming  that  Sieeman 
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report,  the  diary,  which  was  published  after  Sleeman's  death, 
is  open  to  much  criticism.  It  details  gossip  collected  by  a 
traveller  which  ought  not  to  have  been  included  in  a  grave 
document.  But  it  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the  condition 
of  Oudh  in  1849;  and,  if  the  chaff  be  winnowed  from  the 
grain,  contains  material  of  the  highest  significance. 

Sleeman's  judgment  was  not  favourable  to  the  Oudh  Govern- 
ment. The  king  he  thought  "  utterly  unfit  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  administration."  His  singers  and  his  eunuchs 
were  almost  his  only  companions  ;  and,  "  to  secure  any  reform 
in  the  administration,"  it  would  be  necessary  "  to  require  him 
to  delegate  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty  "  to  a  board  of  three 
capable  men,  one  of  whom  would  settle  the  land  revenue,  a 
second  of  whom  would  reform  the  judicial  courts,  and  a  third 
of  whom  would  control  the  army.  The  board,  in  Sleeman's 
judgment,  might  be  composed  "of  the  first  members  of  the 
Lucknow  aristocracy;"  and  its  formation,  Sleeman  hoped, 
might  obviate  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  extreme  threat 
which  Hardinge  had  given.1 

Such  a  recommendation   must  have  placed   Dalhousie  in 
some  difficulty.     A  good  deal  could  no  doubt  be  urged  for 
the  interference  of  the  Company  in  the  affairs  of  Oudh ;  but 
it  required  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  believe  that  the  substitution 
of  three  of  the  chief  men  of  Oudh  for  the  chief  man  would 
accomplish  any  reform  worth  achieving.     The  peasants  of  the 
province  were  suffering  from  the  rapacity  of  the  aristocracy ; 
and  an  oligarchy  of  three  aristocrats  was  not  likely  to  lessen 
their  burdens.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Slee-   sieeman's 
man's  recommendation  had  the  effect  of  postponing  ^ndltfJH" 
the  Governor-General's  action.     But  delay  did  not  "11849. 
improve   matters.     Weak   already,   the   king's   understanding 
became  weaker.     The  treasure  in  the  treasury  was  exhausted. 

was  instructed  to  make  the  inquiry  at  the  time  of  his  original  appointment 
(p.  xvii.).  If  he  had  read  Dalhousie's  letter  or  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
Diary  with  ordinary  care,  he  would  at  once  have  seen  his  mistake.  The  error 
is  unfortunate,  as  it  gave  Bird  a  pretext  for  saying  {Dacoitee  in  Exctlsis,  p. 
109)  that  Colonel  Sleeman  was  the  emissary  of  a  foregone  conclusion. 
1  Introduction  to  Tour  in  Oudh,  pp.  Ixi. ,  Ixii. ,  Ixxii. 
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Even  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  finding  their  pensions 
withheld,  desired  British  interference;  while  the  people,  or 
"all  the  well-disposed"  people,  conscious  that  there  was  "not 
a  man  of  integrity  or  humanity  left  in  any  office,"  equally 
wished  for  it.  Writing,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  1851,  Slee- 
man  declared  the  affairs  of  Oudh  to  be  in  such  a  state  as 
"to  require  the  assumption  of  the  entire  management  of  the 
country ; "  the  principal  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Governor-General  was  not  whether  this  policy  should  be 
carried  out,  but  whether  it  should  be  effected  by  proclamation 
or  treaty.1 

Yet  again  a  short  respite  was  afforded  to  Oudh.  The  rup^ 
ture  with  Burma  le.rt  Dalhousie  little  leisure  for  other  matters ; 
and  "the  untoward  war,"2  as  Sleeman  called  the  Burmese 
campaign,  prevented  interference.  Yet  the  Burmese  war  had 
no  sooner  come  to  a  successful  close  than  Sleeman  renewed 
his  recommendations.  "  The  longer  the  present  king  reigns," 
so  he  wrote  in  September  1852,  "the  more  the  administra- 
tion and  the  country  deteriorate.  .  .  .  The  king  is  a  crazy 
imbecile,  surrounded  exclusively  by  eunuchs,  fiddlers,  and  poet- 
asters worse  than  either,  and  by  the  minister  and  his  crea- 
tures, who  are  worse  than  all.  The  fiddlers  have  control  over 
the  administration  of  civil  justice,  the  eunuchs  over  that  of 
criminal  justice,  the  minister  has  the  land  revenue,  and  all 
are  making  enormous  fortunes."  People  of  all  classes  he 
described  as  utterly  weary  of  the  Government,  and  all  of  them, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  ready  to  welcome  the 
introduction  of  British  administration  with  joy.3 

Still  Dalhousie  did  nothing.  "  An  unfeigned  reluctance " 
to  resort  to  extreme  measures  induced  him  again  and  again 
to  postpone  any  definite  action ;  and,  during  the  whole  time 
that  Sleeman  remained  at  Oudh,  no  further  step  was  taken. 
In  the  summer  of  1854  Sleeinan's  health  failed,  and  he  re- 
signed the  post  which  he  had  held  for  so  many  years.  His 
resignation  afforded  Dalhousie  a  fresh  opportunity.  Some 

1   Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353,  354.  2  Ibid. ,  p.  358. 

8  Abbreviated  from  Sleeinan's  Tour  in  Oudh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369,  370. 
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men  in  India  declared  that  the  abuses  which  Sleeman  had 
detected  were  the  offspring  of  his  imagination,  and  that  the 
Government  of  Oudh  was  no  worse  than  the  Government  of 
any  other  Native  State.  This  doubt  could  be  definitely  re- 
solved if  an  officer  of  tact,  ability,  and  impartiality  were  sent 
to  Lucknow,  and  ordered  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  province. 
Dalhousie  was  usually  fortunate  in  his  appointments.  He 
choose  as  Sleeman's  successor  James  Outram.  Pro- 
bably if  all  India  had  been  searched,  only  one  other  nicc™eded 
man  equally  fit  for  the  post  could  have  been  found. 
In  his  long  service  Outram  had  displayed  an  independence  of 
character  which  was,  on  the  whole,  more  creditable  to  himself 
than  satisfactory  to  his  employers ;  his  treatment  of  the  Bheela 
had  shown,  years  before,  that  he  had  remarkable  capacity  for 
gaining  the  confidence  of  Native  races ;  his  defence  of  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde  had  won  for  him  a  reputation  as  the  chival- 
rous, or,  as  some  people  thought,  quixotic  supporter  of  Native 
rulers.  Brave,  true,  wise,  and  good,  his  chief  adversary  had 
named  him  the  Bayard  of  India ;  his  friends  had  adopted  the 
title  as  peculiarly  suited  to  him. 

Outram,  appointed  at  the  close  of  1854,  was  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country ;  to  ascertain  whether  its 
affairs  continued  in  the  condition  which  Sleeman  had  de- 
scribed ;  to  report  whether  the  improvements  which  Hardinge 
had  peremptorily  demanded  had  been  effected ;  and  whether 
the  duty  imposed  on  the  Government  of  India  by  the  treaty 
of  1 80 1  would  justify  its  "honestly  indulging  the  reluctance" 
it  had  hitherto  felt  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the 
country.1 

To  these  questions  Outram,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
returned  a  definite  answer.  The  internal  condition  of  Oudh 
was,  in  his  judgment,  most  deplorable.  It  was  due 

Outram's 

to  "  the  culpable  apathy  and  gross  misrule  of  the      report  on 

sovereign   and   his    Durbar."      The   improvements 

which  Hardinge  had  peremptorily  demanded  had  not  in  any 

1  Papers  relating  to  Oudh,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1856,  p.  5.  I  shall 
in  future  refer  to  this  volume  by. its  popular  title,  the  Oudh  Blue  Book. 
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degree  been  effected ;  and  Outram  had  therefore  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  the  duty  imposed  on  the  British  Government 
by  the  treaty  of  1801  compelled  it  "to  have  recourse  to  those 
extreme  measures  which  alone  can  be  of  any  real  efficacy  in 
remedying  the  evils  from  which  the  state  of  Oudh  has  suffered 
so  long." 

Such  a  report  would  have  come  with  crushing  effect  from 
any  officer  of  rank.  It  came  with  double  force  from  Outram, 
because  his  recommendation  was  opposed  to  his  well-known 
predilections.  As  he  himself  said :  "  In  pronouncing  an 
opinion  so  injurious  to  the  reigning  family  of  Oudh,  I  have 
performed  a  very  painful  duty,  for  I  have  ever  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  the  few  remaining  Native  States  in  India,  so 
long  as  they  retain  any  principle  of  vitality,  and  we  can  uphold 
them  consistently  with  our  duty  as  the  paramount  Power  in 
India,  and  in  accordance  with  our  treaty  pledges.  It  is  there- 
fore peculiarly  distressing  to  me  to  find  that,  in  continuing 
to  uphold  the  sovereign  power  of  this  effete  and  incapable 
dynasty,  we  do  so  at  the  cost  of  5,000,000  of  people,  on  whose 
behalf  we  are  bound  to  secure — what  the  Oudh  Government  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  maintain — such  a  system  of  government 
as  shall  be  conducive  to  their  prosperity,  and  calculated  to 
secure  to  them  their  lives  and  property.1 

Outram's  report  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  a  dead 

letter.      The   time   for   interference   had   plainly  come;   the 

manner  of  interfering  was  the  only  question  worth 

The  manner  .  ° 

of  inter-  considering.  Should  the  Government  of  India  act 
under  the  treaty  of  1801,  or  under  the  treaty  of 
1837,  or,  brushing  away  all  treaties,  assert  its  right  to  interfere 
as  the  paramount  Power?  Dishonest  conduct,  in  the  long 
run,  is  frequently  followed  by  embarrassment;  and  the  dis- 
honest conduct  of  the  Government  of  India  respecting  the 
treaty  of  1837  now  produced  this  consequence.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  treaty  of  1837  had  been  disallowed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  there  was  equally  no  doubt  that 
its  disallowance  had  never  been  communicated  to  the  Court 
i  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  46. 
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of  Lucknow.  The  King  of  Oudh  and  his  ministers  were  of 
opinion,  and  could  not  but  be  of  opinion,  that  the  treaty  was 
in  full  force.1  If,  indeed,  the  Court  of  Oudh  ever  read  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  it  had  been  given  in  1853  new  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  treaty  was  in  operation.  In  that  year  a 
return  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  containing  the  treaties 
and  engagements  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Native  Powers  in  Asia;  and,  by  an  unpardonable  blunder,  the 
treaty  of  1837  had  been  included  in  the  return.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  drawn  attention  at  the  time  to  the  error, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not  had  the  moral  courage 
to  acknowledge  it.2  Both  by  what  it  had  done  and  by  what 
it  had  left  undone,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  given  the  King 
of  Oudh  reason  to  rely  on  the  treaty  of  1837,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance gave  him  a  moral  right  to  claim  that  the  treatment 
accorded  to  him  should  not  be  more  harsh  than  that  which, 
the  treaty  of  1837  had  indicated. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1801 
opposed  to  this  view.  So  far  as  Oudh  was  concerned,  the 
interference  which  had  been  contemplated  by  Wellesley  was 
even  smaller  than  that  which  had  been  contemplated  by  Auck- 
land. For  the  treaty  of  1801  had  distinctly  declared  that  the 
improved  administration  which  the  sovereign  of  Oudh  pledged 
himself  to  introduce  should  be  carried  out  under  British  advice 
by  his  own  officers.  This  condition,  however,  all  the  best 
authorities  agreed  made  the  treaty  of  1801  practically  useless. 
"  All  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,"  3  were  "  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  the  management  of  the  province  of  Oudh 
and  the  reform  of  its  administration  could  not  be  undertaken 
with  any  hope  of  success  by  the  Government  of  India,  unless 
through  the  agency  of  British  officers.  But  the  treaty  of  1801 
peremptorily  and  insurmountably  bars  the  employment  of  such 
officers  in  carrying  into  effect  any  system  of  administration  of 
Oudh." 

1  See  Captain  Hayes'  Report  in  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  81. 

2  Papers  relating  to  the  King  of  Oudh,  Sess.  1858,  No.  125,  pp.  68,  70. 
8  From  Lord  Dalhousie's  Minute  in  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  182. 
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Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  King  of  Oudh  H.-..1 
peculiar  claims  on  the  British  Power.  Whatever  charges  could 
The  claim*  be  brought  against  him  for  the  maladministration 
on^ilish  °^  n's  own  ter"tory»  n°  charge  could  be  preferred 
forbearance,  against  him  for  his  conduct  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment "The  rulers  of  Oudh,"  wrote  Dalhousie,1  "ho\vc\vr 
unfaithful  they  may  have  been  to  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
however  gross  may  have  been  their  neglect,  however  grievous 
their  misgovernment  of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge, 
have  yet  ever  been  faithful  and  true  in  their  adherence  to  the 
British  Power.  No  wavering  friendship  has  ever  been  laid  to 
their  charge.  They  have  long  acknowledged  our  power ;  have 
submitted  without  a  murmur  to  our  supremacy;  and  have 
aided  us,  as  best  they  could,  in  the  hour  of  our  utmost  need." 
"  The  grand  errors  of  the  Oudh  kings,"  added  Low,  in  quoting 
and  endorsing  the  paragraph,  "have  been  their  sad  mis- 
management of  their  own  interior  affairs,  and  their  culpable 
neglect  of  our  advice  in  regard  to  those  interior  concerns.  In 
regard  to  their  exterior  relations  with  us,  their  conduct  has 
been  remarkably  irreproachable." 2 

The  treaty  of  1 80 1  was,  however,  useless ;  the  treaty  of 
1837  had  been  di.-allowed  j  and  no  provision  existed  for 
effectually  carrying  out  the  threat  which  Bentinck  had  made 
and  which  Hardinge  had  repeated.  It  was  necessary  either 
to  sweep  away  or  to  ignore  the  stipulations  of  1801  before 
Dalhousie'*  any  interference  could  be  attempted  with  advantage, 
opinion.  Dalhousie  himself  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
for  telling  the  Court  of  Lucknow  that  the  treaty  of  1801  was 
annulled  because  its  provisions  had  not  been  faithfully  ob- 
served by  Oudh ;  that  the  termination  of  the  treaty  would  be 
followed  by  the  recall  of  the  Resident  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops ;  and  that  this  measure,  which  would  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  throne,  would  be  carried  out  unless  the  king 
consented  to  sign  a  new  treaty  vesting  the  whole  civil  and 
military  administration  of  the  province  in  the  hands  of  the 
East  India  Company.8 

1  Oudh  niue  Book,  p.  184,  a  Ibid. ,  p.  226.  *  Ibid. ,  p.  188. 
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If  this  advice  had  been  followed,  the  King  of  Oudh  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  compelled  to  choose  between  submission 
and  revolution.  "  It  was  by  our  troops  that  the  Native  Govern- 
ment was  maintained.  Experience  had  proved  that  it  could 
not  stand  without  them." l  But  the  advice  was  not  followed. 
The  Governor-General  of  India  is  surrounded  at  Calcutta  by 
a  Council  whose  members  criticise  his  proposals  and  suggest 
alterations  of  their  own  on  important  subjects.  Their  minutes 
are  forwarded  with  the  Governor-General's  own  memorandum 
to  the  Home  authorities.  In  1855  the  Governor- 

,  ,     .    ,  e  His  Council. 

General  was  surrounded  by  four  men  of  very  un- 
equal capacity — Dorin,  Grant,  Low,  and  Peacock.  Low's 
long  service  as  Resident  at  Lucknow  enabled  him  to  speak 
with  weight  on  the  affairs  of  Oudh ;  Peacock,  an  English 
barrister,  ought  to  have  been  able  to  speak  decisively  on  the 
legal  aspects  of  the  question ;  Dorin,  who  ranked  first  among 
the  Council,  was  probably  the  weakest  man  upon  it  Energy 
and  ability  had  given  to  the  remaining  colleague  an  authority 
which  none  of  the  other  councillors  exercised.2 

All  of  these  four  men  agreed  with  Dalhousie  in  thinking 
that  the  maladministration  of  Oudh  required  the  interference 
of  the  Government.  But  none  of  them  concurred  in  the 
course  which  Dalhousie  had  recommended.  Dorin  was  in 
favour  of  asserting  the  rights  of  the  Government  of  India 
as  paramount  Power,  of  requiring  the  king  to  abdicate  the 
sovereign  power  he  had  abused,  and  of  incorporating  his 
territory  in  the  British  dominions.3  Grant  recommended  a 
similar  proceeding,  though  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
think  that  the  king  should  be  degraded  from  his  rank,  his 
title,  and  his  honours.4  Low,  like  Dalhousie,  was  in  favour 

1  Duke  of  Argyll,  India  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  p.  19.  The  Duke  says,  "  The 
veriest  formalist  must  admit  our  right  to  do  what  Lord  Dalhousie  recommended 
— which  was  simply  to  withdraw  our  troops,  declaring  the  treaty  of  1801  to  be 
at  an  end."  Yet  is  this  clear ?  Oudh  in  1801  had  surrendered  half  its  terri- 
tory, nominally  as  the  price  of  these  very  troops.  Had  we  the  right  to  retain  the 
territory  and  withdraw  the  troops? 

2.The  characters  of  these  men  are  sketched  from  an  unfavourable  standpoint 
in  the  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  13. 

*  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  192.  *  Ibid.,  p.  213. 
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of  declaring  the  treaty  of  1801  annulled,  but  he  shrank — 
as  indeed  the  three  others  shrank — from  inflicting  on  a 
wretched  population  the  disorders  and  bloodsheddings.  which 
he  foresaw  would  inevitably  result  from  the  withdrawal  of 
the  British  garrison.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  wished  to  tell 
the  king  that  he  must  either  conclude  a  new  treaty,  sur- 
rendering the  administration  but  retaining  his  rank  and  an 
adequate  revenue,  or  submit  to  see  still  harder  terms  meted 
out  to  him  by  the  Company.1  Peacock,  approaching  the 
question  from  a  lawyer's  standpoint,  advocated,  like  Dalhousie, 
the  assumption  of  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
British,  but,  unlike  Dalhousie,  thought  that  this  might  be 
done  under  the  treaty  of  1801.  If  one  party  to  a  treaty  did 
not  observe  its  conditions,  the  other  party  to  it  was  entitled 
to  compel  its  observance  by  force ;  and  without,  therefore, 
going  beyond  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  the  British  had,  in  his 
opinion,  ample  means  of  terminating  abuse  and  misrule.2 

These  important  state  papers  were  forwarded  to  London 
in  the  summer  of  1855.  Towards  the  close  of  that  year  the 
Thede-  Court  of  Directors  pronounced  a  decision  upon 
tche°in°ia  them.  The  Court  agreed  with  all  its  Indian  advisers 
House.  m  deciding  to  terminate  maladministration  in  Oudh. 
It  shared  the  fears,  which  Dalhousie's  Council  had  expressed, 
of  the  consequences  of  the  Governor- General's  proposal. 
The  "sole  motive,"  the  "sole  justification,"  of  interference 
was  the  misgovernment  of  the  people ;  and  the  Court  could 
not  bring  itself  to  encounter  the  risk  of  promoting  fresh 
disorder  by  withdrawing,  in  the  British  Resident  and  in  the 
British  troops,  the  only  guarantees  of  order.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  sanction  the  threat  which  Dalhousie  proposed, 
unless  the  Governor-General  had  reason  to  know  that  its 
utterance  would  be  followed  .by  the  immediate  submission 
of  the  king.  In  any  other  event  it  preferred  the  advice  of 
Grant  and  Dorin  to  the  milder  alternative  of  Dalhousie.  It 
proposed  to  take  over  the  administration  of  the  province,  to 
deprive  the  king  of  all  power  except  in  his  palace  and  in 
1  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  220.  *  Ibid.,  p.  229. 
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his  parks,  and,  after  making  a  liberal  provision  for  him,  and 
a  provision  somewhat  less  liberal  for  his  successors,  to  appro- 
priate the  revenues  of  the  province  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Indian  Government.  It  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  this  great  measure  would  be  executed  by  a  Governor- 
General  who  had  ruled  with  such  signal  ability  and  success, 
and  who  had  bestowed  so  much  consideration  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.1 

This  despatch  left  Dalhousie  and  his  Council  little  room  for 
further  reflection.  The  policy  of  the  Directors  was  plain  ;  the 
Government  of  India  had  only  to  carry  it  out.  Troops  were 
at  once  concentrated  on  Oudh.  Outram  was  directed,  as 
soon  as  their  concentration  was  complete,  to  sum-  Daihousi='s 
mon  the  minister  to  the  Residency,  and  announce  ultlinatum- 
to  him  the  decision  of  the  Government.  He  was  subsequently 
to  seek  an  audience  with  the  king,  to  deliver  to  him  a  letter 
from  the  Governor-General,  and  to  ask  him  to  sign  a  treaty 
consenting  to  hand  over  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
to  the 'East  India  Company.  If  the  king  consented  to  sign  the 
treaty,  Outram  was  authorised  to  guarantee  him  a  revenue  of 
;£i  50,000,  which  he  was  instructed  he  might  even  raise  to 
;£iSo,ooo,  and  to  make  adequate  provision  for  his  family. 
If  he  declined  to  sign  the  treaty,  the  government  of  the 
country  was  to  be  assumed  by  proclamation,  and  the  king 
was  to  be  left  without  security  for  the  continuance  of  his  title 
or  for  the  payment  of  his  pension.2 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  course  of  British  policy  in 
India  than  the  circumstance  that  Outram  should  have  been 
the  agent  to  give  effect  to  this  policy.  Outram,  in  fact,  was 
forced  to  do  what  men  in  still  higher  positions  had  been  doing 
for  eighty  years  before  him.  No  leading  Indian  statesman 
was  so  prominent  an  opponent  of  the  policy  of  annexation 
which  Parliament  and  the  East  India  Company  had  resisted, 
and  which  successive  Governors-General  had  come  out  to 

1  Oudh  Blue  Book,  pp.  233-236. 

2  Dalhousie's  Minute  settling  these  arrangements  is  in  ibid.,  p.  237;  the 
instructions  to  Outram,  ibid.,  p.  241 ;  the  draft  treaty  and  the  alternative  pro- 
clamation, ibid.,  pp.  251-257. 
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India  to  withstand.  The  drift  which  had  been  too  strong  for 
the  Legislature  and  the  Company  was  proving  too  strong  for 
Outram.  Aiming  at  one  object,  he  was  borne  against  his  wiil 
in  the  other  direction ;  and  the  man  who  had  raised  his  voice 
against  the  annexation  of  Scinde,  who  had  refused  to  touch 
his  share  of  the  prize-money  of  the  Scinde  campaign,1  was 
compassing  and  effecting  the  annexation  of  Oudh.  Yet  one 
advantage  resulted  from  Outram's  presence  at  Luck- 
annexation  now.  The  work  to  be  done  was  carried  out  with 
a  courtesy  and  a  firmness  which  gave  the  Court  of 
Oudh  no  pretext  for  complaining  of  the  agent  who  did  it. 
The  king,  indeed,  declined  to  sign  the  treaty  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him,2  and  Outram,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  had 
to  assume  the  government  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
But,  in  executing  that  task,  in  the  subsequent  organisation  of 
the  raw  machinery  of  administration,  he  displayed  tact  and 
ability  of  a  high  order.  Whatever  predilections  he  entertained 
for  Native  rule,  he  strove  that  the  great  revolution  which  he 
was  ordered  to  make  should  be  accomplished  without  blood- 
shed and  remembered  without  bitterness.  And  thus  the 
Court  of  Directors  was  able  to  declare  that  "an  expanse  of 
territory  embracing  an  area  of  nearly  25,000  square  miles,  and 
containing  5,000,000  inhabitants,  has  passed  from  its  native 
prince  to  the  Queen  of  England  without  the  expenditure  of 
a  drop  of  blood,  and  almost  without  a  murmur." 3 

The  annexation  of  Oudh  was  the  last  and  the  greatest 
acquisition  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  it  was  also  the 
concluding  act  of  Dalhousie's  administration.  In  this  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  which  produced  it,  more  pains  have  been 
its  policy  taken  to  set  out  the  facts  than  to  express  an  opinion 
considered.  UpOn  them  jn  no  fajr  statement  is  it  possible, 
indeed,  to  omit  the  conclusion  that  the  princes  of  Oudh  were 
treated  with  scant  justice  and  were  requited  with  hard  measure. 
Even  if  maladministration  were  as  great  as  Sleeman  declared, 

1  Life  of  Outram,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  2  Oudh  Blue  Book,  p.  303. 

8  See  the  despatch  of  loth  December  1856,  in  Parl.  Papers,  1857,  No.  12, 
p.  i. 
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the  King  of  Oudh  was  a  good  neighbour,  and  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  us  should  have  saved  him  from  the  shame- 
ful fraud  which  was  practised  on  him  by  concealing  from 
him  the  disallowance  of  the  treaty  of  1837.  Maladministra- 
tion, moreover,  could  undoubtedly  have  been  terminated  by  a 
milder  reform  than  that  which  the  East  India  Company  forced 
Dalhousie  to  adopt.  If  it  were  competent  for  the  Company 
to  annex  the  province,  it  must  have  been  within  its  powers 
to  appoint  its  own  officers  to  conduct  its  administration.  If 
nothing  but  better  government  were  requked,  other  means  than 
the  dethronement  of  a  dynasty  were  available. 

If,  then,  in  considering  the  annexation  of  Oudh,  the  reader 
confines  his  attention  to  the  relations  between  the  Nawab  and 
the  Company,  he  will  probably  conclude  that  annexation  was 
a  sheer  act  of  robbery.  If,  however,  he  approaches  the  subject 
from  another  standpoint,  he  may  possibly  form  a  different 
conclusion.  Events  had  made  the  British  the  paramount 
Indian  Power.  Millions  of  the  human  race,  victims  of  wrong- 
doing, had  no  remedy  against  their  oppressors  except  through 
British  interference.  Was  it  worth  while  setting  the  feelings 
or  the  interests  of  the  king  and  his  family  against  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  his  unfortunate  subjects  ?  Were  the  wrongs 
of  peoples  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rights  of  kings  ?  Was 
a  garden  for  ever  to  remain  a  desert  because  a  worthless 
potentate  was  amusing  himself  with  his  fiddlers  ? 

"  'Tis  worth  a  wise  man's  best  of  life, 
'Tis  worth  a  thousand  years  of  strife, 
If  thou  canst  lessen  but  by  one, 
The  countless  ills  beneath  the  sun." 

So  wrote  John  Sterling.  Were  not  the  lines  to  hold  good 
of  Oudh  ? 

He,  then,  who  examines  the  annexation  of  Oudh  from  this 
standpoint  will  perhaps  as  hastily  conclude  that  the  policy 
was  right  as  he  who  studies  exclusively  the  relations  between 
king  and  Company  will  think  it  wrong.  The  only  doubt 
which  he  will  perhaps  feel  will  arise  not  from  principle,  but 
from  expediency.  He  may  tremble  at  the  prospect  before 
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his  race  if  it  embark  upon  a  universal  crusade  against  mis- 
government.  This  fear,  perhaps,  partly  accounts  for  the  re- 
markable circumstance  that  the  men  who  have  the  smallest 
scruples  in  striking  down  dynasties  among  coloured  races 
are  usually  those  who  regard  with  most  consideration  the 
rights  of  kings  in  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  political 
party  which  has  walked  in  Wellesley's  footsteps  in  India  has 
not  displayed  much  eagerness  to  terminate  misrule  nearer 
home.  The  year  in  which  Britain  used  its  might  to  terminate 
misrule  in  Oudh  was  the  same  year  in  which  she  employed 
her  whole  power  to  maintain  a  Government  far  worse  than 
that  of  Oudh  in  Turkey.  The  fact  may  be  palatable  or  bitter, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  code  of  morality  which 
we  apply  to  Asia  we  do  not  apply  to  Europe. 

But  the  true  reason   for   the  annexation  of  Oudh  is  not 

to  be  found  in  any  state  paper,  and  was  not  based  on  any 

moral  code.      Oudh  was  annexed  because  British 

The  real 

motives  of      interests    seemed    to   require    its    annexation,   and 

annexation.       rl,      ,  •    .    .        ,     ,  ._..,. 

iurkey  was  maintained  because  British  interests 
seemed  to  require  its  preservation.  The  acquisition  of  Scinde 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Punjab  had  made  the  appropriation 
of  Oudh  inevitable.  It  was  not  merely  required  to  round 
off  an  estate.  It  cut  the  British  territory  into  two  parts.  The 
Company  wanted  it,  and  it  took  it.  Its  maladministration 
might  have  been  tolerated  for  another  century  if  its  inde- 
pendence had  not  interfered  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Its  annexation  was  Dalhousie's  last  act.     In  the  month  in 

which  it  was  accomplished  he  handed  over  the  reins  of  power 

to  his  successor.     His  retirement  closed  a  rule  which 

The  retire-        .  .,.,,.  .. 

ment  of  is  strongly  marked  with  his  own  personality.  Among 
all  the  statesmen  who  governed  India,  from  Wellesley 
to  our  own  time,  no  other  man  stands  out  so  clearly  on  the 
Indian  horizon.  In  some  of  the  chief  attributes  of  kingship — 
in  the  caution  of  his  judgments,  in  the  vigour  of  his  actions, 
in  the  perspicacity  with  which  he  chose  his  agents,  in  the 
confidence  with  which  he  inspired  them — he  displayed  the 
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characteristics  of  successful  empire.  Like  other  rulers,  too, 
vested  with  autocracy,  he  showed  little  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  subordinates  who  either  failed  to  understand  his 
policy  or  differed  from  his  judgment.  And  so,  though  no 
Governor-General  ever  left  behind  him  more  ardent  admirers, 
hardly  any  Governor-General  made  fewer  friends. 

It  would  be  both  an  injustice  to  Dalhousie  himself  and  to 
the  great  Company  he  represented  if  the  student  of  Indian 
history  concentrated  all  his  attention  on  the  salient  features 
of  his  policy,  and  omitted  to  notice  other  and  more  beneficial 
consequences  associated  with  his  administration.  No  previous 
Governor-General  had  ever  conferred  such  material  and  varied 
benefits  on  the  country  which  he  was  called  on  to  rule.  It 
was  under  Dalhousie  that  railways  in  India  were  first  pro- 
jected, first  sanctioned,  and  first  constructed ;  it  was  under 
Dalhousie  that  uniform  postal  rates  both  throughout  India 
and  between  India  and  Britain  were  first  adopted ;  it  was 
under  Dalhousie  that  the  first  telegraph  lines  were  laid,  and 
the  first  telegraphic  communication  instituted;  it  was  under 
Dalhousie  that  canals  for  the  double  purpose  of  navigation 
and  irrigation  were  pushed  forward  with  an  energy  which  the 
world  had  never  previously  seen.1  Nor  was  it  in  work  of  this 
character  alone  that  Dalhousie's  administration  stands  pre- 
eminent. It  was  under  his  rule  that  vernacular  schools  were 
first  instituted  in  India,2  and  it  was  under  his  rule,  though  not 
by  his  action,  that  the  civil  service  of  India  was  first  thrown 
open  to  public  competition.  Such  achievements  as  these  are 
the  true  monuments  of  British  rule  in  India,  and  ought  to  be 
set  against  the  many  actions  of  British  governors  which  it 

1  The  Ganges  Canal,  the  greatest  of  these  works,  extended  over  525  miles  in 
length,  measuring  in  its  greatest  depth  ten  feet,  and  in  its  extreme  breadth  170 
feet.  "  Its  length  is  fivefold  greater  than  that  of  the  main  lines  of  Lombardy 
united,  and  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  aggregate  irrigation  lines  of 
Lombardy  and  Egypt  together,  the  only  countries  in  the  world  whose  works 
of  irrigation  rise  above  importance."  The  Baree  Doab  Canal,  begun  under 
the  same  Administration,  had  a  length  of  465  miles.  Dalhousie's  Minute,  pp. 
27,  28. 

3  The  first  impulse  in  this  direction  was  given  by  Mr.  Thomason.  Ibid., 
p.  16. 
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is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  defend.  If  Britain  has 
frequently  waged  war  without  cause  and  annexed  provinces 
without  justification,  she  has  at  least  been  the  instrument  of 
accomplishing  material  and  moral  progress ;  and  the  English- 
man who  relates  these  things,  and  who  scruples  not  to  condemn 
what  he  cannot  excuse,  may  point  to  the  material  blessings 
which  Britain  has  given  to  her  great  dependency,  and  say  of 
them  and  of  his  country — 

"  These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  thee." 

In  the  place  of  Dalhousie  the  choice  of  the  Government  at 

home  fell  upon  Lord  Canning,  the  younger  and  only  surviving 

son  of  the  great  statesman  whose  political  career 

He  is  sue-  .     ,  ,  _ 

ceeded  by  occupied  so  large  a.  space  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  this  history.  The  new  Governor-General  had 
filled  with  credit  subordinate  office  in  the  Peel  Administra- 
tion ;  he  was  acting  as  Postmaster-General  under  Aberdeen 
when  he  was  selected  to  succeed  Dalhousie.  The  choice  was 
unexceptionable.  Without  his  father's  genius,  without  his  pre- 
decessor's vigour,  he  had  character,  position,  and  ability,  and 
was  quite  competent  to  navigate  the  vessel  of  state  on  a 
sea  which  was  free  from  storm.  And  India,  when  Canning 
landed  on  its  shores  in  1856,  seemed  at  last  secure  from  war. 
The  power  of  the  British  was  both  paramount  and  unques- 
tioned ;  even  the  little  cloud  was  not  visible  on  the  horizon ; 
and  Canning  had  more  grounds  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
for  imagining  that  peace  during  his  rule  would  be  undisturbed. 
In  1856,  moreover,  the  British  themselves  had  other  matters 
than  the  affairs  of  India  to  occupy  their  attention.  The 
changing  fortunes  of  the  Russian  war  absorbed  the  thoughts 
of  the  nation.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  peace,  and  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  procurable,  were  the  chief  subjects  of 
discussion  both  in  senate  and  in  drawing-room ;  the  people, 
engrossed  with  Russian  policy,  had  no  leisure  to  examine  the 
wrongs  of  an  Eastern  Nawab ;  and  beyond  a  vague  idea,  for 
which  they  could  have  given  no  substantial  reason,  that 
Dalhousie  had  proved  a  great  governor,  and  an  instinctive 
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faith  that  the  annexation  -of  Oudh  was  right  because  it  was 
sanctioned  by  British  statesmen  and  carried  out  by  British 
administrators,  they  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  India. 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  any  little  leisure  which  British 
statesmen  had  for  Indian  matters  was  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  affairs  on  the  North- Western  frontier.  The  Crimean 
war  had  resulted  in  the  usual  consequences.  Russia,  finding 
herself  involved  in  war  with  Britain,  had  naturally  moved  in 
the  direction  which  was  likely  to  cause  the  British  trouble  and 
annoyance.  Her  statesmen  could  hardly  mistake  their  path. 
The  Persians  had  never  forgiven  England  for  aban- 
doning them  in  1828,  and  for  thwarting  them  in 
1838.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  indeed,  they  would  have 
hardly  ventured  to  provoke  the  opposition  of  the  British 
nation.  But,  though  they  yielded  a  nominal  deference  to 
British  counsels,  they  secretly  resented  the  restraint  which  the 
British  Embassy  at  Teheran  placed  upon  them.  For  Persian 
policy  was  radically  opposed  to  British  policy.  The  British 
had  been  educated  into  the  belief  that  Herat  was 

Herat. 

the  key  of  India;  they  were  alarmed  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  Persia  becoming  at  any  moment  the  creature  of 
Russia ;  and  they  concluded,  therefore,  that  Herat  should 
never  be  allowed  to  pass  into  Persian  hands ;  and  that  "  the 
key  of  India"  should  be  entrusted  to  other  keeping.  Probably 
the  day  will  arrive  when  Englishmen  will  recognise  that  this 
policy  is  both  inconsistent  and  unwise.  The  true  key  of 
India  is  held  in  London ;  and,  if  the  gates  of  India  are  to  be 
defended,  they  must  be  held  on  the  British  frontier,  by  British 
treasure,  by  British  bayonets,  and  by  British  courage.  But, 
if  Britain  has  fallen  so  low  that  she  must  rest  her  defence  on 
other  races,  she  should  at  least  place  her  chief  outposts  in 
strong  keeping.  Yet  so  plain  a  policy  was  not  accepted  by 
British  statesmen.  They  would  not  place  Herat  in  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  nation  for  fear  that  the  watch-dog  might  be 
bribed  and  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  And  so  Herat  was  left 
in  weak  hands,  a  prey  to  the  first  Power  who  had  courage  to 
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attack  it :  and  the  two  nations,  who  might  have  held  it  with 
British  aid  against  the  armed  strength  of  Russia,  were  alter- 
nately bullied  and  coerced  into  hostility.  Persia  was  driven 
from  Herat  by  Auckland  and  Pottinger;  and  the  most  com- 
petent ruler  in  Central  Asia — Dost  Mahommed — was  converted 
into  an  enemy. 

If  the  British  were  determined  that  Herat  should  never  pass 
into  Persian  hands,  the  Persians  in  their  turn  never  ceased  to 
covet  the  famous  city.  And,  though  their  army  retreated  from 
its  battlements  in  1838,  their  agents  succeeded  in  practically 
effecting  their  policy.  The  ablest  man  in  Herat,  who  had 
Yar  Mahom-  stood  at  Pottinger's  side  and  seconded  his  efforts,  was 
medKhan.  Yar  Mahommed  Khan,  its  ruler's  minister.  Some 
time  after  the  siege,  Yar  Mahommed  succeeded  in  grasping 
the  power  which  Kamram  nominally  held.  A  bold,  able,  and 
unscrupulous  chief,  he  retained  his  position  till  his  death  in 
1851,  leaning  on  Persia  for  support,  and  on  some  occasions 
lending  the  Persians  valuable  aid.  Through  Yar  Mahommed's 
policy,  Herat  practically  became  a  Persian  city.  Yar  Mahom- 
med coined  money  in  the  Shah  of  Persia's  name,  and  "  con- 
sidered himself  a  servant  of  the  Shah,  and  Governor  of  Herat 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty." l 

In  1851  Yar  Mahommed  died  ;  his  son  Syed  succeeded  to 
his  rule.  Devoid,  however,  of  his  father's  ability,  Syed  was 
evidently  unable  to  maintain  the  independence  of  his  terri- 
tory. Disorder  soon  prevailed,  and  neighbouring  potentates 
were  naturally  tempted  to  look  with  covetous  eyes  on  the 
envied  city.  Persian  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  Persian 
prince,  were  manoeuvring  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  suppressing  risings  in  the  Shah's  dominions,  were 
hovering  in  dangerous  proximity  to  Herat.  The  British  envoy 
at  the  Persian  Court,  Colonel  Sheil,  impregnated  with  the 
views  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  employer?,  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  this  movement  from  the  Persian  Court,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  a 

i  This  is  the  Persian  account.      See  the  curious  Persian  State  Paper  in 
Correspondence  respecting  relations  with  Persia,  in  Pail.  Papers,  1857,  p.  116. 
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distinct  assurance  that  the  Persian  Government  had  not  "the 
slightest  intention  of  sending  troops  to  Herat." 1 

This  assurance,  however,  was  accompanied  with  a  very 
natural  stipulation.  Persia  would  leave  Herat  alone  if  other 
Powers  would  exercise  similar  forbearance.  But  if  either  Dost 
Mahommed,  the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  or  Kohendil  Khan,  his 
brother  and  representative  at  Candahar,  should  approach  the 
city,  it  might  be  necessary  for  Persia  to  interfere  and  prevent 
the  annexation  of  Herat  either  to  Candahar  or  to  Cabul.  And, 
before  two  months  were  over,  the  contingency  which  the  Prime 
Minister  foresaw  actually  occurred.  Kohendil  Khan  marched 
a  force  on  Herat.2  Syed  Mahommed,  surrounded  by  dis- 
order at  home,  and  threatened  with  invasion  from  _,  _ 

JLne  .Persian 

abroad,  applied  to  Persia  for  protection ;  and  the  occupation 
Persians,  with  the  double  object  of  assisting  an  ally 
and  of  checking  disorder  in  territories  contiguous  to  their  own, 
temporarily  occupied  the  city." 3 

Critics  may  approve  or  disapprove  the  policy  which  Persia 
thus  pursued.  But  no  fair  person  can  doubt  that  the  Court 
of  Teheran  acted  on  this  occasion  exactly  as  a  British  Gover- 
nor-General would  have  acted.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that,  however  much  he 
might  have  preferred  the  independence  of  Herat,  the  ruler 
of  Herat  was  accepting  the  presence  of  Persia  as  a  lesser 
evil  than  the  presence  of  the  Afghans.4  But  the  Foreign 
Office,  unfortunately,  was  unprepared  to  abandon  so  easily  its 
old  traditions.  Though  the  Indian  Government  could  not  see 
"  any  possible  danger  "  to  India  in  the  occurrence,  though  there 
was  "  no  apprehension  of  any  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of 
Russia,"  it  could  not  shake  off  its  old  forebodings.  The  British 
Minister  at  Teheran  was  consequently  instructed  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  occupation  was  "  extremely  displeasing  British  inter- 
to  England;"5  and,  on  news  arriving  that  Herat  p°^™.h 
had  been  formally  declared  an  appendage  to  the  pended. 
Persian  monarchy,  the  British  Foreign  Minister  declined  to  hold 

1  Papers  respecting  Persia,  p.  5.  '  Ibid.,  p.  7. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  21.  4  Ibid.,  p.  24.  6  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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further  official  intercourse  with  the  representative  of  Persia  at 
the  British  Court."  l 

Whether  vigorous  measures  of  this  kind  were  wise  or 
necessary  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  That  they  were  attended 
Fresh  with  partial  success  is  a  matter  of  fact.  The 

memfwith  Persian  Government  consented  to  an  arrangement 
Persia.  which  received  the  approval  of  the  British  Ministry; 
it  engaged  not  to  send  troops  to  Herat  unless  Herat  were 
threatened  by  attack  from  some  foreign  country;  and  it 
undertook,  when  the  invading  army  withdrew,  to  recall  its 
own  forces.2 

The  negotiation  which  was  thus  concluded  had  commenced 
in  the  latter  half  of  1851,  it  was  protracted  till  the  commence- 
ment of  1853,  and  for  another  year  no  overt  difference  existed 
between  Persia  and  this  country.  Unhappily,  however,  while 
one  cause  of  difficulty  was  in  process  of  removal,  another 
ground  for  dispute  was  gradually  forming.  Russia,  quarrelling 
with  France  about  the  Holy  Places,  was  brought  into  open 
collision  with  Turkey;  and  the  Cz.ir,  confronted  with  the 
Western  Alliance,  turned  to  Persia  for  help.  The  Shah  was 
dazzled  by  the  proposals  which  the  Czar  made  to  him,  and 
was  only  dissuaded  from  declaring  war  against  Turkey  by  the 
attitude  of  his  Prime  Minister.  Through  the  latter's  influence 
Persia  was  induced  to  remain  neutral.3  If  England  then  had 
been  well  served,  she  would  have  done  her  utmost  to  support 
the  power  and  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  minister.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  two  successive  envoys  at  the  Persian  Court  took 
a  step  which  was  certain  to  be  offensive  to  him.  In  1854, 
Mr.  Thomson,  the  British  representative  at  Teheran,  appointed 

Meerza       as  ms  ^TS^  Persian  secretary  one  Meerza  Hashem 

Khan.  Khan,  a  man  who  had  been  in  Persian  service,  who 
had  not  been  officially  removed  from  it,  and  whose  "  family " 
had  for  a  long  time  been  at  enmity  with  that  of  the  minister.4 
The  minister  flatly  declined  to  receive  Meerza  Hashem,  and 

1  Papers  respecting  Persia,  pp.  29,  30,  35.  -  Ibid.,  pp.  59,  64. 

3  Watson's  History  of  Persia,  p.  415  seq. 

4  Papers  respecting  Persia,  p.  70. 
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neither  the  charge  d'affaires  in  Persia  nor  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London  thought  it  desirable  to  force  him  to  do  so.  Unluckily 
the  charge  d'affaires  still  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
Meerza  Hashem,  and,  as  he  was  not  allowed  to  appoint  him 
Persian  secretary,  selected  him  for  the  post  of 
British  agent  at  Shiraz.  A  more  foolish  arrange-  pomtment 
ment  could  not  have  been  made.  By  a  treaty  of 
1841  "it  was  expressly  provided  that  England  should  have 
no  commercial  agent  except  at  Teheran  and  Tabreez,  and 
a  Resident  at  Bushire."1  It  was  true  that  the  British  had 
for  a  long  time  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  an  agent  at 
Shiraz.2  But  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  there,  not  in  accord- 
ance with  but  in  opposition  to  a  treaty,  ought  to  have  induced 
the  British  charge  d'affaires  to  take  exceptional  care  in  selecting 
an  unobjectionable  person  for  the  place;  while  Mr.  Murray, 
who  had  now  become  British  Minister  in  Persia,  chose  the 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  offensive  to  the  Persian  Prime 
Minister.  Some  diplomatists,  like  some  statesmen,  delight 
in  building  walls  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  their  heads 
against  them. 

Only  one  result  could   follow  from   Murray's  proceeding. 
The  Persian  minister  declared  that,  if  Meerza  Hashem  left 
the  Embassy  to  take  up  his  duties,  he  would  be  arrested. 
Murray  retorted  that,  if  Meerza  Hashem  were  either  seized 
or  molested,  the  minister  well  knew  the  consequences  which 
would  ensue.3      Not  venturing  to  carry  out  his  threat,  the 
minister  laid  hands  on  Meeiza  Hashem's  wife,  and  Murray 
demanded  her  release,  threatening  even  to  haul  down  his  flag 
if  she  were  not  restored  to   her    husband.4      The  minister, 
instead  of  complying  with  this  demand,  published  and  inserted 
in  a  despatch  offensive  insinuations  of  the  relations 
between    Murray    and    Murray's    predecessor    and      strikes 
Meerza  Hashem's  wife,  and  Murray  at  once  struck 
his  flag.      He  offered  to  re-hoist  it  if  the  lady  were  restored, 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxl.  p.  1717.     The  speech  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  A.)  Layard,  from 
which  the  quotation  in  the  text  is  taken,  is  worth  reading. 
-  See  Palmerston's  statement  in  ibid.,  p.  1722. 
8  Parl.  Papers  respecting  Persia,  pp.  80,  81.  4  Ibid.,  p.  83. 
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and  if  the  minister  came  to  the  Embassy,  withdrew  his  de- 
spatch, and  apologised  for  writing  it.1 

In  insisting  on  this  apology,  Murray  was  undoubtedly  right, 
but  xhis  previous  conduct  in  demanding  the  liberation  of 
Meerza  Hashem's  wife  was  as  certainly  wrong.  "  If  there  is 
one  subject,"  said  a  good  authority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
afterwards,  "upon  which  Easterns  are  more  jealous  and  sen- 
sitive than  another,  it  is  with  regard  to  their  women.  .  .  . 
It  was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  our  representative  to  avoid  any 
discussion  with  the  Persian  Government  relative  to  women."  2 
For  a  second  time  in  the  same  autumn,  Murray  had  raised 
an  issue  which  could  not  do  otherwise  than  result  in  a  quarrel. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  Persian  Government  decided,  if  quarrel 
were  before  it,  to  act  in  the  way  most  distasteful  to  England. 
The  Persian  Britain  and  Russia  were  still  locked  in  a  deadly 
manifesto.  struggle,  and  the  British  Government  would  be  sure 
to  take  alarm  at  a  fresh  advance  on  Herat.  Persia  accord- 
ingly issued  a  manifesto,  declaring  that  Dost  Mahommed  was 
moving  from  Cabul  on  Candahar;  that  he  was  ultimately 
intending  to  march  upon  Herat ;  and  that,  as  it  was  unwilling 
to  tolerate  such  a  movement,  it  was  determined  to  send  well- 
equipped  troops  to  Herat  to  prevent  the  place  falling  into 
Dost  Mahommed's  hands.3  A  Persian  advance  on  Herat  was 
always  attended  with  the  same  consequences.  In  July  1856 
the  Government  of  India  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  force 
at  Bombay  for  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Karrack  and 
the  city  of  Bushire.4  It  was  assumed  that  a  pressure  which 
had  proved  sufficient  in  1838  would  again  induce  the  Shah 
of  Persia  to  withdraw  his  army  from  before  the  gate  of  India. 

Indirectly,  however,  still  stronger  pressure  was  brought  on 
the  Persian  Government.  The  ground  on  which  it  mainly 
relied  crumbled  beneath  its  feet.  So  long  as  the  Crimean 
war  continued,  it  assumed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  England 
had  no  troops  to  spare  for  other  expeditions ;  and  that  Persia 

1  Papers  respecting  Persia,  p.  85. 

3  Mr.  Layard.     Hansard,  voL  cxl.  p.  1716. 

8  Papers  respecting  Persia,  p.  109.  *  Ibid.,  p.  154, 
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might  venture,  therefore,  to  repay  the  British  representative's 
indiscretion  with  insulting  contumely.  But,  before  the  summer 
of  1856  had  well  begun,  peace  between  Russia  and  England 
was  assured,  and  Persia  found  herself  alone  in  her  quarrel. 
She  had  no  hope  of  success  in  a  single-handed  combat,  and 
she  accordingly  made  a  serious  effort  for  the  removal  of  the 
misunderstanding.  A  special  ambassador  was  sent  xhe  Persian 
from  Teheran  to  Paris,  with  instructions  to  stop  at  cln^an-0 
Constantinople  on  his  way,  and  to  endeavour  to  tin°Ple- 
arrange  terms  with  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.1  The  terms  which 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was  instructed  to  ask  included  the 
withdrawal  of  Persia  from  Herat  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
Persian  minister.2  On  the  first  of  these  points  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  met  with  unexpected  success.  News  of  the  capture 
of  Herat  by  Persia  arrived  at  Constantinople  while  the  nego- 
tiation was  in  progress.  But  the  Persian  envoy  nevertheless 
consented  to  the  evacuation  of  the  town.3  On  the  other  point 
he  was  much  more  resolute.  He  had  either  no  power  or  no 
will  to  consent  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Persian  minister. 

If  the  Persian  envoy  were  unwilling  to  give  way,  the  British 
Government  was  equally  firm.  It  had  already  resolved  on 
war ;  it  had  directed  the  Indian  Government  to  pre- 
pare for  war ;  and  it  had  persuaded  Outram,  seeking 
health  in  England,  to  return  to  the  East  and  assume  command 
of  the  expedition.  Yet  the  declaration  of  war  involved  a  curious 
inconsistency.  The  Governor-General  rested  the  case  for  the 
war  on  the  expedition  to  Herat,  and  the  Persian  envoy  had 
already  offered  full  satisfaction  on  this  point.  The  British 
Government,  on  the  contrary,  was  breaking  off  the  negotiations 
on  its  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Persian  minister,  and 
the  Governor-General  was  silent  on  this  part  of  the  question.4 

On  the  war  which  thereupon  ensued  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  much.  Karrack  was  occupied,  Bushire  was  The  persjan 
taken,  the  Persian  army  was  defeated,  and  British  War°fl8s<5. 
troops  proved  their  capacity  and  power  to  overthrow  the 

1  Papers  respecting  Persia,  p.  173.  2  Ibid.,  p.  190. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  209.  «  Ibid.,  p.  211  et  seq. 
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feeble  empire  of  the  Shah.  But  the  war  was  not  decided  by 
Outram  and  the  army.  Its.  declaration  was  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land; a  grave  constitutional  question  arose  on  the  conduct 
of  the  ministry  in  declaring  and  prosecuting  a  war  without 
calling  Parliament  together;1  and  the  Government,  finding 
its  authority  decreasing,  was  almost  as  anxious  to  conclude 
peace  in  the  beginning  of  1857  as  it  had  seemed  resolute  for 
war  at  the  end  of  1856.  An  opportunity  was  still  open  to  it 
to  terminate  hostilities.  The  Persian  envoy,  after  his  abortive 
negotiation  with  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  had  travelled  on  to 
Paris,  and  was  just  as  ready  to  make  terms  with  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France  as  with  the  British  ambas- 
sador at  the  Porte.  The  British  Government  consented  to 
its  termina-  accept  an  apology  from  the  Persian  minister,  instead 
of  insisting  on  his  dismissal ;  and  on  these  terms, 
on  which  peace  might  in  all  probability  have  been  secured  in 
the  autumn,  the  war  was  concluded  in  the  spring. 

War  is  so  great  an  evil,  peace  is  so  unmixed  a  blessing, 
that  most  men  hesitate  to  criticise  the  terms  on  which  the 
one  is  terminated  and  the  other  concluded.  Yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  instance  in  which  the  terms  of  peace  more 
completely  condemn  the  inception  of  hostilities.  If  nothing 
but  the  removal  of  the  Persian  Prime  Minister  could  atone 
for  Murray's  outraged  dignity  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  why 
should  minor  terms  have  been  exacted  after  armies  had 
been  moved,  towns  had  been  taken,  and  skirmishes  had 
been  fought  and  won?  But  the  fact  is  that  the  insulting 
language  which  Shah  and  minister  applied  to  the  diplomatist 
was  due  to  the  diplomatist's  own  errors.  In  selecting  for 
employment  a  Persian  whom  he  knew  to  be  offensive  to  the 
Persian  Government,  in  insisting  on  his  retention  in  a  post 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cxlvi.  pp.  1578-1655.  The  ministers  succeeded  in  resisting 
the  attack  made  on  them  on  this  account,  but  "  they  were  compelled  to  assent 
to  an  Act  which  made  it  unlawful  to  apply  the  revenues  of  India  in  support 
of  any  military  operation  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  Duke  of  Argyll,  India  under  Lord  Canning, 
p.  72.  The  provision  to  which  the  Duke  refers  will  be  found  in  21  &  22  Viet. 
c.  106,  sec.  55. 
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to  which  the  Briiish  had  no  right  to  make  any  appointment, 
and  in  throwing  the  shield  of  the  Embassy  not  only  over 
Meerza  Hashem,  but  over  Meerza  Hashem's  wife,  Murray 
was  guilty  of  grave  indiscretions.  Great  Governments  must, 
perhaps,  support  their  agents  at  barbarous  Courts  ;  but,  if  true 
justice  had  been  done  in  1856,  the  British  Ministry  would 
have  recalled  its  own  agent  instead  of  insisting  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Persian  Minister.1 

Yet,  if  it  be  difficult  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  ministry, 
never  before  had  peace  been  more  opportune.  For,  while 
British  statesmen  had  been  nervously  gazing  at  the  move- 
ments of  Persian  and  Afghan  on  the  North-Western  frontier 
of  India,  they  had  been  characteristically  overlooking  a  far 
greater  danger  which  was  rapidly  assuming  huge  dimensions 
in  the  British  dominions. 

If,  indeed,  British  statesmen  had  paused  to  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  India  had  been  won  and  on  which 
it  was  held,  they  would  have  found  room  enough  The  state 
for  anxiety  and  disquietude.  Ninety-nine  persons  of  India, 
out  of  every  hundred,  however,  who  ever  turned  their  thoughts 
to  Indian  politics,  probably  regarded  India  as  a  great  country 
which  had  been  conquered  by  men  of  British  race,  and  which 
was  held  by  the  armed  strength  of  Britain.  Every  one  of 
these  propositions  contained  a  fallacy.  India  is  not  a  great 
country  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  usually  under- 
stood. It  is  what  Metternich  declared  Italy  to  be — a  geo- 
graphical abstraction.  It  contains  men  of  different  races, 
different  languages,  and  different  creeds,  who  have  no  common 
bond  of  union  except  the  circumstance  that  they  all  inhabit 
the  same  great  peninsula.  Nor  was  this  India,  thus  variously 
inhabited,  ever  conquered  by  men  of  British  origin.  The 
soldiers  who  fought  at  Plassey  and  the  soldiers  who  fought 
at  Chillianwalla  were  mainly  drawn  from  India  itself.  India, 

1  In  this  account  of  the  Persian  war  of  1856  I  have  avoided  entering  into  the 
negotiations  with  Dost  Mahommed  which  were  concurrently  undertaken  by 
the  British.  They  will  be  found  described  in  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  pp. 
427-443- 

VOL.  VI.  S 
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too,  has  not  only  supplied  the  troops  by  whom  India  has  been 
gradually  won  for  England,  she  has  also  supplied  the  garrison 
by  which  India  has  been  held.  It  was  to  Native  troops  that 
the  British  victories  were  largely  due ;  it  was  on  Native  troops 
that  England  mainly  relied  to  sustain  her  authority. 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  territory  which  this  century  wit- 
nessed led  to  large  additions  to  the  Native  Indian  army.  In 
The  pro-  1838,  when  the  Afghan  war  broke  out,  "the  total 
&°urope°n  Native  force  was  under  154,000  men."  In  1845  it 
troopskT*  was  raised  to  245,000  men ;  and  at  the  close  of 
India.  Dalliousie's  administration  it  included  233,000  men. 

But,  while  this  prodigious  increase  was  made  in  the  roll  of  the 
Native  troops,  no  corresponding  additions  were  sanctioned  to 
the  numbers  of  the  European  army  maintained  in  India.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Crimean  war,  by  producing  a  new  demand 
for  British  regiments,  necessitated  the  recall  of  European  regi- 
ments to  Europe ;  and  the  total  number  of  European  troops 
suffered  a  gradual  diminution  from  48,709,  at  which  it  had 
stood  in  1852,  to  45,322,  at  which  it  stood  when  Dalhousie 
closed  his  government  of  India.1 

At  the  time,  therefore,  at  which  Dalhousie  left,  and  Canning 
reached,  India,  the  country  was  held  by  some  233,000  Native 
and  by  some  45,000  British  troops.  Of  recent  years  the  Indian 
garrison  has  consisted  of  180,000  men,  of  whom  i  man  in 
every  3  is  a  European.  While,  then,  of  recent  years  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  maintain  i  British  soldier  to  every 
2  Natives,  Dalhousie  left  behind  him  only  i  British  soldier  for 
every  5  Natives.  Nor  did  these  figures  represent  the  whole 
truth.  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  on  the  authority  of  a 
parliamentary  paper,  that  there  was  only  i  European  to  every 
9§  Natives  in  the  Bombay  army,  i  European  to  every  i6| 
Natives  in  the  Madras  army,  and  only  i  European  to  every 

1  Duke  of  Argyll,  India  under  Lord  Dalkffusie,  pp.  58,  63 ;  Hints  on  the 
Reorganisation  of  the  Bengal  Army  by  Colonel  Hough,  p.  4 ;  Holmes's  History 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  64,  and  notes ;  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  341, 
where  Sir  J.  Kaye  says  somewhat  rhetorically,  "Stated  in  round  numbers,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  normal  state  of  things,  for  some  years,  had  been  that 
there  was  an  army  of  300,000  men,  of  which  40,000  were  European  troops." 
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24!  Natives  in  the  Bengal  army.1  But  these  figures,  though 
they  are  quoted  by  respectable  authorities,  are  calculated  to 
mislead.  They  do  not  take  cognisance  of  all  the  European 
troops  employed  in  India,  but  only  of  that  portion  of  them 
which  was  comprised  in  the  Company's  army.  In  addition 
to  the  Company's  troops,  a  considerable  number  of  regiments 
of  the  regular  army  were  maintained  in  Hindostan,  many  of 
which  were  stationed  in  Bengal.  But  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  had  destroyed  the  cohesion  of  this  force.  The 
necessities  of  the  Crimean  war  had  actually  led  to  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  battalions  stationed  in  the  Presidency ;  and 
those  which  remained,  instead  of  being  quartered  over  the 
Lower  Provinces,  were  sent  to  garrison  the  new  acquisitions 
in  the  Punjab,  in  Scinde,  and  in  Oudh.  "Twenty  years 
before  there  had  not  been  less  than  six  European  regiments 
in  the  Lower  Provinces  between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad. 
Dalhousie  found  in  the  same  space  only  two  regiments,  and 
he  was  never  able  to  increase  the  number." 2 

Thus  it  is  evident  that,  while  the  red  line  which  marked 
the  boundary  of  British  territory  on  the  map  of  India  was 
constantly  advancing,  the  red  line  which  supported  and  con- 
solidated the  Indian  army  was  as  regularly  getting  relatively 
and  actually  thinner.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  British  were 
more  and  more  relying  on  Native  troops,  and  India  was  being 
held  more  and  more  for  the  British  Crown  by  natives  of  the 
Indian  soil. 

The  troops  on  which  the  British  were  thus  mainly  relying 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  authority  were  composed  of  men 
of  different  races  and  different  creeds.     But  they  The  Native 
were   chiefly  drawn   from   the   Mohammedan   and  tro°Ps- 
the  Hindoo  races.     As  a  general  rule,  so  wrote  the  author 

1  See  Par!.  Papers,  1857  (Mutinies  in  India),  p.  9 ;    Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hough's  pamphlet  on  the  Reorganisation  of  the  Indian  Army,  p.  5  ;  and  cf. 
Martin's  Indian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  quoted  in  Holmes's  History  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  p.  65,  note. 

2  Duke  of  Argyll,  India  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  p.  62.     Canning,  in  May 
1857,  said  that  in  750  miles,  from  Barrackpore  to  Agra,  "  there  is  one  European 
regiment  at  Dinapore,  and  that  is  all."    Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  in. 
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of  a  famous  pamphlet,  the  Hindoo  was  to  the  Mohammedan 
in  the  proportion  of  5  to  i.1  The  Hindoos  were  divided 
into  Brahmins  or  priests,  Rajpoots  or  soldiers,  and  men  of 
inferior  caste;  and  the  Brahmins  exercised  a  preponderating 
influence  among  all  the  Hindoos.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
roughly  computed  that  at  the  end  of  Dalhousie's  administra- 
tion from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  Bengal  army  was  composed 
of  Hindoos ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  whole  of  these 
troops  were  under  Brahminical  influence.2 

The  good  conduct  of  the  Native  army  had  passed  into  an 
axiom.  It  had  shared  with  British  troops  the  glories  of  a 
The  services  dozen  campaigns.  It  was  the  Native  soldier — the 
Native  Sipahi,  or  Sepoy,  as  his  British  employer  spelt  the 
army.  word — who  had  done  chief  service  in  every  great 

battle  which  had  illustrated  the  career  of  the  British  in  India. 
The  sepoy  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Empire  on  the 
field  of  Plassey ;  he  had  carried  Seringapatam  ;  he  had  helped 
to  win  for  Wellington  his  maiden  victory  at  Assaye ;  he  had 
perished  with  his  British  comrades  in  the  memorable  retreat 
from  Cabul ;  he  had  done  his  best  to  restore  the  British  cause 
by  joining  in  the  defence  of  Allahabad  and  in  the  advance  of 
Pollock ;  he  had  participated  in  the  glories  of  Meeanee ;  he 
had  charged  the  Sikh  entrenchments  at  Sobraon.  Led  by 
British  officers,  supported  by  British  troops,  commanded  by 
British  generals,  the  sepoy  had  displayed  fidelity  and  courage 
in  a  hundred  fields.  "  I  have  seen  most  of  the  armies  of  the 
world,"  wrote  Napier  in  iSso,3  "and  I  have  never  seen  one 

1  Red  Pamphlet,  Part  i.  p.  6.     In  1852  the  Bengal  infantry  contained  1118 
Christians,  12,699  Mohammedans,  26,983  Brahmins,  27,335  Rajpoots,  15,761 
Hindoos  (inferior  castes),  and  50 Sikhs.    Lieutenant-Colonel  Hough's  pamphlet, 
p.  7. 

2  "  If  a  low-caste  Hindoo  happened  to  fill  the  responsible  post  of  subahdar 
(the  highest  Native  officer),  he  would  be  entirely  under  the  spiritual  guiding  of 
the  Brahminical  clique.     Were  a  mutiny  hatching  in  the  lines,  he  would  not 
dare  to  divulge  it,  from  the  fear  of  a  penalty  more  dreadful  even  than  death — 
excommunication."    Red  Pamphlet,  p.  7  ;  and  cf.  Colonel  Hough's  pamphlet, 
p.  12,  and  note. 

8  This  opinion,  perhaps,  bears  requoting,  though  it  is  familiar  to  most 
persons  from  having  been  quoted  by  Dalhousie  and  Wellington.  Corre- 
spondence relating  to  Resignation  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  pp.  17,  59. 
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that  is  better  cared  for  than  the  army  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Neither  have  I  ever  seen  a  more  obedient,  more 
honourable  army." 

Yet  the  sepoy,  though  he  had  on  the  whole  earned  his  char- 
acter as  a  faithful  and  brave  soldier,  had  occasionally  displayed 
symptoms  of  a  wayward  disobedience  which  at  rare  intervals 
had  ripened  into  actual  mutiny.  Even  in  the  The  earlier 
eighteenth  century  a  serious  rising  was  stamped  [^Native 
out  by  a  stern  act  of  repression ; l  and,  in  the  first  army- 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  two  memorable  outbreaks 
occurred — one  in  1806,  the  other  in  1824.  The 
former,  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Vellore 
Mutiny,  was  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of  the  great  rising 
which  succeeded  it  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards.  Ill- 
considered  orders  affecting  the  drill  and  dress  of  the  soldier 
gave  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo  agitators  an  excuse  for  saying 
that  the  distinctions  of  caste  were  to  be  swept  away  in  order 
that  the  men  might  be  forced  more  readily  to  adopt  the 
Christian  religion.  The  family  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  detained 
in  honourable  captivity  at  Vellore,  naturally  encouraged  sus- 
picions which  gave  them  hopes  of  recovering  their  lost 
dominions.  The  fanatics  in  the  army  were  thus  stirred  by 
fear,  the  traitors  in  the  army  were  thus  roused  by  ambition, 
to  rise  against  their  employers  and  strike  down  the  British 
troops  in  the  garrison.  But  their  success  was  neither  com- 
plete nor  of  long  duration.  An  officer  of  the  garrison, 
appreciating  the  crisis,  carried  news  of  the  mutiny  in  hot 
haste  to  the  neighbouring  station  of  Arcot.  Gillespie,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  British  cavalry  at  that  station,  lost 
no  time  in  bringing  succour  to  the  beleaguered  men.  Swift 
in  coming,  sharp  in  striking,  his  troopers  dealt  terrible  retri- 
bution to  the  mutineers.  British  writers  who  mention  the 
massacre  of  Vellore  allude  to  the  murder  of  a  portion  of  the 
garrison  by  the  mutineers.  An  Indian  writer  who  employed 

1  For  the  mutiny  and  its  repression,  see  Holmes's  History  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  p.  50;   Thornton,  vol.  i.  p.  452. 
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the  phrase  would  as  certainly  refer  to  the  retributory  slaughter 
by  which  the  mutiny  was  quelled.1 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  British  race  that  its  children 
rapidly  forget  the  dangers  which  they  happen  to  experience. 
The  incidents  of  the  Vellore  rising,  its  causes  and  its  con- 
sequences, might  have  usefully  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
statesmen  for  a  lengthened  period.  But,  if  it  had  not  led  to 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Governor  of  Madras2 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  ultimately  involved  the 
Governor's  recall,  it  would  probably  have  never  troubled 
British  statesmen  at  all.  Yet  surely  it  was  no  slight  matter 
to  ascertain  that  the  subordination  of  a  great  army  might 
depend  on  trivial  regulations  affecting  the  form  of  a  hat,  the 
shape  of  a  beard,  or  the  ornaments  which  routine  might  allow 
or  refuse  a  soldier  to  wear.  All,  however,  that  statesmen 
condescended  to  recollect  was,  that  the  mutiny  had  been 
stamped  out  on  the  day  of  its  birth ;  all  that  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  was  to  punish,  with  the  one  hand,  officers  who, 
warned  by  the  mutiny,  distrusted  their  own  troops,  or  high 
officers  of  state,  who,  unwarned  by  its  lessons,  were  in  favour 
of  undue  leniency.  No  measures  of  any  moment  were  taken 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  similar  rebellions  in  future;  and 
no  serious  consideration  was  accorded  to  the  question  whether 
the  defence  of  India  could  safely  be  trusted  to  an  army  whose 
religious  prejudices  might  at  any  moment  be  roused  by  the 
ill- considered  orders  of  an  inexperienced  commander. 

If  it  be  the  characteristic  of  the  British  race  rapidly  to  forget 
the  danger  which  is  past,  insensibility  to  peril  is  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  nation.  Empires  are  not  founded  by  men  who 
are  always  brooding  over  the  risks  which  surround  them,  and 
the  heart  that  dares  and  the  arm  that  strikes  are  better  allies 
in  some  circumstances  than  the  brain  which  reflects  and  the 
hand  that  hesitates.  Confidence  in  difficulty  is  frequently 
rewarded  with  immunity  from  danger;  and  so  it  proved  in 
India.  Native  troops  bore  their  part  and  did  their  duty  in 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1806,  Hist.,  253 ;   Thornton,  vol.  iv.  p.  63 ;  Marshman,  vol.  ii. 
p.  209;  Kaye's  Sepoy  \Var,  vol.  i.  pp.  218-232. 
*  Lord  W.  Bentinck.     Vide  sufra,  p.  131. 
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the  wars  of  Wellesley  and  in  the  wars  of  Hastings;  and 
Indian  statesmen  thought  it  ungenerous  to  dwell  on  one 
unhappy  circumstance  in  the  history  of  an  army  which  had 
so  frequently  rendered  faithful  and  brilliant  service. 

And  so,  for  another  eighteen  years,  the  Vellore  Mutiny  and 
its  lessons  were  forgotten.  In  1824,  however,  another  rising 
again  drew  attention  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  The  mutiny 
Indian  army  served.  The  Bengal  army  was  enlisted  Reghntn't'in 
for  service  in  India.  By  the  terms  of  its  enlistment  l824- 
the  authorities  had  the  right  to  call  on  it  to  march  at  any 
moment  on  any  service.  But  they  were  not  entitled  to  order 
it  to  cross  the  sea.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  Burmese 
war,  it  was  accordingly  decided  to  march  the  regiments  of 
Bengal  round  the  Indian  frontier  instead  of  transporting  them 
across  the  gulf  which  separates  Burma  from  Calcutta.  The 
march  was  attended  with  many  difficulties,  the  transport 
animals  were  inadequate,  and  the  sepoys  incurred  a  fear  that, 
as  the  transport  had  failed,  they  might,  in  defiance  of  the 
terms  on  which  they  served,  be  carried  by  sea.  Instigated 
by  these  fears,  the  47th  Regiment  refused  to  march.  But 
an  officer  was  again  at  hand  prepared  to  punish  mutiny  with 
stern  measures.  The  guilty  regiment,  persisting  in  its  refusal, 
was  without  warning  mowed  down  by  artillery,  its  leaders  who 
survived  were  tried  and  hanged,  and  the  regiment  itself  was 
struck  out  of  the  Army  List.1 

Thus  for  a  third  time  in  sixty  years  the  sword  on  which 
the  British  relied  had  wounded  the  hand  which  held  it,  and 
for  the  third  time  mutiny  had  been  punished  with  severe 
retribution.  Another  twenty  years  passed  away  before  mutiny 
again  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bengal  army ;  and  in  the 
interval  the  lessons  of  1806  and  1824  were  almost  wholly 
forgotten.  During  much  of  that  period  India  enjoyed  an 
exceptional  and  unparalleled  peace;  and  peace,  however 
pleasant  it  may  be  to  the  citizen,  neither  improves  the 
prospects  of  the  soldier  nor  promotes  the  discipline  of  an 

1  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  266-271 ;  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  55 ; 
Wilson,  vol.  iii.  p.  100 ;  Thornton,  vol.  v.  p.  105 ;  Marshman,  voL  ii.  p.  399. 
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army.  Before  the  twenty  years  were  over,  however,  the  policy 
of  Auckland  and  the  ambition  of  Ellenborough  brought  the 
sepoy  new  service.  •  The  conquest  of  Scinde  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Punjab  threw  new  duties  on  the  Bengal  army  and 
produced  new  dangers  for  British  rule.  The  European  troops 
which  had  previously  been  stationed  in  the  Lower  Provinces 
were  moved  towards  the  frontier,  and  Bengal  itself  was  almost 
denuded  of  any  garrison  except  that  which  a  Native  force 
supplied.  ;  The  sepoys  in  Bengal  could  hardly  avoid  per- 
ceiving that  the  British  were  relying  almost  solely  on  their 
protection.  The  sepoys  in  the  North-West  were  discontented 
on  finding  that  the  conquests  which  brought  their  employers 
fresh  territories  gave  them  only  increased  duties  and  reduced 
allowances.  For  when  a  sepoy  was  engaged  outside  the 
Company's  dominions  custom  and  regulation  gave  him  double 
allowances;  but  when  the  territory  was  once  acquired  and 
the  new  conquests  were  incorporated  in  the  Company's  pos- 
sessions the  double  allowances  immediately  ceased. 

It  was  this  circumstance  that  produced  the  third  serious 

mutiny  in  the  Native  army  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  34th  Regiment,  warned  for  service  in  Scinde 

The  mutiny 

of  the  34th  and  halted  at  Ferozepore,  refused  to  march  unless 
double  allowances  were  assured  to  it.  Three  other 
regiments  moving  towards  the  frontier  followed  its  example. 
Two  regiments  of  the  Madras  army,  employed  on  special 
service,  thinking  that  the  Government  did  not  keep  faith  with 
them,  also  ventured  on  mutiny ;  and  the  Government,  hardly 
knowing  where  it  could  rely  for  help,  did  not  venture  on  re- 
quiting these  risings  with  prompt  and  adequate  punishment. 
For  the  first  time  in  Indian  history  stern  retribution  had 
not  rapidly  followed  military  crime  ;  and,  though  punishment 
ultimately  came  and  the  name  of  the  34th  was  struck  out  of 
the  Army  List,  the  sepoy  had  been  taught  to  know  his  own 
power,  and  had  learned  from  experience  that  occasions  might 
arise  when  the  British  Government  would  be  unable  to  enforce 
subordination  in  its  own  army.1 
i  Holme's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  58  ;  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  pp.  276-298. 
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But,  whatever  conclusions  the  sepoy  may  have  drawn  from 
these  circumstances,  they  made  little  or  no  impression  on  his 
employers.  Nothing  was  done  either  to  improve  the  discipline 
or  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  Native  soldiers.  The  mis- 
conduct of  a  few  regiments  was  not  allowed  to  throw  suspicion 
on  an  army,  and  the  Company  proceeded  to  fresh  wars  and 
fresh  conquests  without  thought  for  the  consequences.  And, 
in  one  sense,  they  were  justified  by  the  event.  In  the  assault 
on  Sobraon,  amidst  the  mismanagement  of  Chillianwalla,  and 
in  the  crowning  victory  of  Gujerat,  the  sepoy  showed  his  old 
courage  and  rendered  his  old  services.  But  the  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs  produced  the  same  difficulties  which  had  resulted  from 
the  conquest  of  Scinde.  The  sepoy  failed  to  understand  the 
reasoning  which  led  his  employer  to  requite  his  services  with 
reduced  allowances ;  he  could  not  appreciate  the  principle  of 
lowering  his  pay  because  he  had  won  a  noble  victory.  Hence, 
in  July  1849,  two  regiments  of  the  army  of  occupa-  Themutin 
tion  at  Rawul  Pindee  struck  for  higher  pay.  The  atRawui 

Pindee. 

first  news  which  greeted  Napier  on  his  arrival  in 
India  was  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny.  But  it  so  happened  that 
the  command  at  Rawul  Pindee  was  held  by  a  stout  soldier, 
and  that  European  troops  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
discontented  regiments.  Colin  Campbell  knew  how  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty,  and  the  mutineers  returned  to  their  duty 
and  bided  their  time.1  But  mutiny  was  not  averted,  it  was 
merely  postponed.  In  the  following  December  two  other 
regiments  stood  out  for  increased  allowances,  and  mutiny  for 
a  second  time  was  only  averted  by  the  tact  and  firmness  of  a 
commanding  officer.2  On  both  these  occasions  the  sepoys 
had  only  shown  a  passive  insubordination.  In  the  following 
month,  however,  the  66th  Native  Infantry  rose  at  Govindghur. 
Fortunately  for  the  British,  a  cavalry  regiment  at  the  same 
station  stood  firm  and  crushed  the  mutineers.  The  number 
of  the  guilty  corps  was  struck  out  of  the  Army  List  and  a 
regiment  of  Ghoorkas  raised  in  their  place. 

1  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  312  ;  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  59. 

2  Brigadier  Hearsey.      Kaye's  Sepoy   War,  vol.   i.  p.  313,   and  Holmes's 
Indian  Mutiny,  p.  53. 
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Warning  enough  had  now  been  given  to  the  blindest 
Government,  but  other  circumstances  diverted  attention  from 
it.  A  Governor-General  and  a  Commander-in-Chief  publicly 
engaged  in  an  exciting  controversy,  and  the  personal  consi- 
derations which  their  altercation  involved,  effaced  the  graver 
question  of  mutiny  which  had  been  at  the  root  of  the  mis- 
understanding. The  controversy  arose  in  this  way.  Hearsey, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Wuzeerabad,  drew 
Napier's  attention  to  a  grievance  under  which  he  considered 
the  men  were  lying.  Up  to  1844,  whenever  grain  was  excep- 
tionally dear,  the  Government  had  granted  to  the  sepoy  a 
pecuniary  compensation  equivalent  to  the  increased  cost  of 
the  grain  on  which  he  lived.  But  other  things  besides  grain 
formed  a  portion  of  the  sepoy's  food,  and  in  distant  countries 
occasionally  commanded  exceptional  prices ;  accordingly  in 
1844  the  Company  consented  to  place  these  articles  on  the 
same  footing  as  grain,  and  to  allow  the  sepoy  pecuniary  com- 
pensation when  they  were  dear. 

In  sanctioning  this  arrangement  the  Company  intended 
to  secure  the  sepoy  his  ration  at  a  fixed  and  moderate  price 
The  Order  of  seven  shillings  a  month.  Experience,  however, 
of  1844.  proved  that  a  change  involved  great  complications 
in  the  accounts,  and  that  it  did  more  for  the  sepoy  than 
the  Company  had  intended.  For  it  occasionally  occurred 
that,  while  one  article  of  the  sepoy's  ration  was  exceptionally 
dear,  other  articles  were  unusually  cheap;  and  it  seemed, 
consequently,  unnecessary  to  compensate  the  sepoy  for  the 
increased  cost  of  some  commodities  without  setting  against 
it  the  diminished  expense  of  the  others.  The  Company, 
therefore,  in  1845  took  the  opportunity,  which  the  issue 
of  some  new  and  beneficial  regulations  afforded,  to  correct 
its  modL-  tne  error ;  and  the  troops  were  then  told  that  they 
ficauon.  would  be  only  entitled  to  compensation  when  the 
price  of  provisions  forming  their  diet  exceeded  in  the  aggre- 
gate seven  shillings  a  month.1  The  new  regulation,  which 

1  Correspondence  relating  to  Resignation  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  Parl,  Papers, 
1854,  p.  61. 
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was  approved  by  Gough,  was  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  troops  which  occupied  Scinde;  after  Sobraon  it  was 
extended  to  the  regiments  which  entered  the  Punjab,  and 
in  1847  it  was  applied  to  the  Native  army  generally.  In  1850 
Hearsey,  whose  prudent  conduct  had  just  averted  mutiny  at 
Wuzeerabad,  drew  Napier's  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
at  that  time,  and  at  that  place,  the  new  regulation  was  less 
favourable  to  the  troops  than  the  old  order  of  I844.1  The 
obvious  answer  was,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  less  favourable. 
The  Company  had  purposely  intended  to  remedy  the  mistakes 
made  in  1844,  and  to  secure  the  sepoy  his  rations  at  ys.  a 
month,  not  to  enable  him  to  obtain  it  for  a  lower  sum.  The 
order  of  1844  had  gone  too  far;  the  order  of  1845  had 
corrected  the  error. 

No  harm  would  probably  have  resulted  from  Hearsey's 
application  if  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  been  one  of  those 
men  who  are  content  to  move  in  the  grooves  which  ordinarily 
regulate  official  intercourse.  But,  unluckily,  Napier  Napier's 
had  an  impulsive  temperament  which  was  more  conduct- 
fitted  to  win  him  laurels  in  the  field  than  to  gain  him  respect 
in  the  council  chamber.  Unfortunately,  too,  he  had  con- 
tracted a  distaste  for  the  supervision  of  civilians  over  military 
men,  and  he  had  a  personal  dislike  for  the  Govern  or- General 
under  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  act.  Dalhousie  happened, 
moreover,  to  be  at  sea  on  one  of  those  excursions  which 
diversified  his  busy  rule.  The  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta 
was  1500  miles  from  the  Punjab;  and  Napier  therefore  had 
the  opportunity,  as  he  had  the  will,  to  act  alone.  He  took 
upon  himself  to  suspend  the  order  of  1845,  and  he  not 
only  did  so,  but  he  proceeded  to  brand  it  as  "impolitic 
and  unjust,"  and  to  declare  that  it  only  required  to  be  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Government  to  ensure  its  immediate 
rectification.2 

Whatever  excuse  Napier  might  have  had  for  temporarily 
suspending  an  order  of  the  Government  till  the  decision  of 

1  The  loss  to  the  troops  was  z\d.  a  month.     Par!.  Papers,  pp.  5  and  62. 
8  Correspondence  relating  to  Resignation  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  pp.  3,  4, 
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the  authorities  was  known,  it  was  impossible  to  justify  language 
of  this  character.  Dalhousie  was  the  last  man  likely  to  brook 
such  conduct.1  He  refrained  from  reversing  Napier's  order  so 
far  as  it, applied  to  the  Punjab.  But  he  intimated  that  he 
would  "  not  again  permit  the  Commander-in-Chief,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  issue  orders  "  changing  "  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  troops  serving  in  India,  and  thus  practically 
to  exercise  an  authority  which  has  been  reserved,  and  most 
properly  reserved,  for  the  Supreme  Government."2  Just  as 
His  con-  heat  begets  heat,  so  rejoinder  produces  rejoinder. 
witTBai-  ^ne  Commander-in-Chief  retorted  on  the  Governor- 
housie.  General,  the  Governor-General  replied  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  dispute,  which  resulted  in  Napier's 
resignation,  was  ultimately  carried  from  India  to  London.  It 
was  referred  to  Wellington ;  it  was  criticised  by  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company;  its  details  were  laid  before 
Parliament;  it  gave  birth  to  a  literary  controversy  whose 
fires  are  hardly  yet  extinguished. 

In  the  heated  confl  ct  which  thus  took  place  between 
two  officials,  exaggerated  arguments  were  used  on  both  sides. 
Napier,  on  the  one  hand,  was  naturally  induced  to  aggravate  the 
character  of  the  crisis  which  had  led  to  his  intemperate  action, 
while  Dalhousie.  on  the  other,  was  tempted  to  minimise  its 
significance.  Napier  declared  that  he  had  acted  "  in  a  moment 
of  great  danger,"  that  he  was  "  surrounded  by  a  hostile  popula- 
tion," and  that  he  had  "an  army  of  upwards  of  40,000  men 
infected  with  a  mutinous  spirit."  Dalhousie  distinctly  denied 
that  there  was  any  mutiny  at  all,  and  declared  that  the  safety 
of  India  had  "never  for  one  moment  been  imperilled  by  the 
partial  insubordination  in  the  ranks  of  its  army."3  Napier 
declared  that  "all  was  on  the  balance  when  I  flung  the  Ghoorka 

1  Napier  in  1849  had  suggested  Dalhousie's  recall,  and  had  proposed  that  he 
himself  should  be  made  Governor-General  in  his  place.     Greville,  second  series, 
vol.  iii.  p.  280.     He  was  not  likely,  therefore,  to  work  smoothly  with  Dalhousie  ; 
nnd,  if  Dalhousie  were  by  chance  acquainted  with  the  suggestion,  he  was  not 
likely  to  work  smoothly  with  Napier. 

2  Correspondence  relating  to  Resignation  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  p.  8. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  11-18. 
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battalion  into  the  scale  as  Brennus  did  his  s\vord,  and  mutiny 
having  no  Camillas  was  crushed."  His  detractors,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  that  "  the  idea  of  replacing  our  sepoys  with 
Ghoorkas  was  a  mere  absurdity ;  that  the  mountaineers  could 
not  be  enlisted  in  sufficient  numbers ;  and  that,  if  they  were, 
the  notion  of  their  military  value  would  prove  a  delusion." l 
Into  the  details  of  this  altercation  it  is  unnecessary  itscon. 
to  enter ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  glare  of  a  se(iuences- 
personal  controversy  dazzled  men's  eyes  and  prevented  them 
from  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  an  important  question.  It 
was  much  more  exciting  to  attend  to  a  duel  between  heroes 
than  to  master  the  dull  financial  regulations  of  which  the 
Native  army  was  complaining. 

The  mere  fact,  too,  that  the  Governor-General's  success  in 
the  controversy  was  both  necessary  and  assured  had  an  un- 
fortunate result.  Dalhousie  was  thenceforward  bound  to  deny 
the  reality  of  the  insubordination  which  he  had  officially  refused 
to  recognise.  He  was  disabled  from  taking  steps  to  probe  the 
realities  of  mutiny.  Regard  for  his  own  consistency  compelled 
him,  in  fact,  to  ignore  the  circumstances  which  required  im- 
mediate and  prompt  consideration.  Yet  two  years  The38th 
afterwards  a  fresh  warning  was  given  to  him.  The  Re2iment- 
first  Burmese  war  had  produced  the  second  mutiny  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  second  Burmese  war  was  destined 
to  result  in  a  refusal  which  was  almost  tantamount  to  mutiny. 
The  38th  Native  Infantry  had  a  high  reputation — "it  was 
believed  that  it  would  follow  its  officers  to  any  part  of  the 
world" — and  it  was  asked  to  embark  for  Rangoon  or  Aracan. 
And  the  sepoys  refused.  The  terms  of  their  engagement 
freed  them  from  crossing  the  seas,  the  obligations  of  caste  dis- 
inclined them  from  encountering  a  voyage,  and  respectfully, 
but  firmly,  the  regiment  declined  the  service.2  A  ruler  less 
occupied  than  Dalhousie  with  war  and  annexation  might  have 
foreseen  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  decision.  A  wish 

1  Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  pp.  447,  448. 

2  For  this  incident,  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  voL  i.  p.  461 ;  Holmes's  Indian 
Mutiny,  p.  61. 
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conveyed  by  authority  to  a  military  body  almost  necessarily 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  command,  and,  if  a  regiment  once 
learn  that  it  may  decline  the  services  which  it  is  asked  to 
undertake,  it  will  soon  venture  to  refuse  the  duties  which  it  is 
ordered  to  perform.  The  38th  should  never  have  been  invited 
to  volunteer  for  a  foreign  service  if  it  had  not  previously  been 
ascertained  that  the  men  were  ready  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion. The  sepoys,  however,  were  within  their  rights ;  Dalhousie 
could  hardly  venture  on  punishing  them  for  their  conduct ; 
and  he  "  meekly "  ordered  them  to  march  to  Dacca,  where, 
as  his  apologist  remarks,  "cholera  decimated  them."1  If  it 
were  unfortunate  for  Dalhousie  to  drift  into  a  situation  which 
compelled  him  to  tolerate  a  refusal  which  outsiders  could 
magnify  into  mutiny,  it  was  equally  unfortunate  that  disaffected 
persons  should  have  the  opportunity  of  thinking  that  troops 
whom  the  Governor-General  was  afraid  to  punish  would  be 
selected  for  unhealthy  stations. 

But  still  graver  difficulty  resulted  from  these  circumstances. 
The  war  was  waged,  the  Burmese  were  subdued,  and,  across 
that  black  water  on  which  the  38th  had  refused  to  embark, 
there  were  thenceforward  new  duties  for  the  Native  Indian 
The  garrison  armv-  So  lonS  as  tne  Company's  possessions  had 
of  Burma.  been  confined  to  Hindostan  and  the  Deccan,  no 
serious  embarrassment  had  proceeded  from  the  terms  on  which 
the  Bengal  army  was  enlisted.  But  the  annexation  of  Pegu 
made  their  continuance  impossible.  There  were  only  six 
general  service  regiments  in  the  Bengal  army,  and  in  1856 
three  of  these  were  in  Pegu,  and  two  out  of  the  three  had 
been  promised  relief,  while  the  remaining  three  had  lately 
returned  from  the  same  possession.2  Canning,  Dalhousie's 
successor,  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  Madras  army,  which 
was  enlisted  for  general  service,  to  enable  him  to  provide 
the  necessary  reliefs.  The  authorities  at  Madras  helped  him 
in  his  difficulty,  but  they  protested  against  being  compelled 
to  afford  a  permanent  garrison  for  Pegu.3  Canning  was 

1  Arnold's  Dalhousie's  Administration,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

a  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  8  Ibid.,  p.  465. 
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almost  driven  by  this  protest  to  consider  the  terms  on  which 
the  mass  of  the  Bengal  army  was  enlisted.  He  found  in  his 
records  an  old  despatch  from  the  Company,  suggesting  that 
the  army  should  in  future  be  enlisted  for  general  service. 
He  saw  that  both  at  Madras  and  at  Bombay  the  armies  were 
thus  raised,  and  he  concluded  that  there  could  be  no  insoluble 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  in  Bengal  what  had  already  been 
effected  in  other  Presidencies.  Accordingly,  in  1856,  he 
issued  a  general  order  declaring  that  the  Govern-  „  .  , 

Canning  s 

ment  of  India,  thenceforward,  "would  not  accept      General 

Service 

the  service  of  any  Native  recruit  who  would  not,      Order  of 
at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  distinctly  undertake 
to  serve  beyond  the  seas,  whether  within  the  territories  of  the 
Company  or  beyond  them."1     To  the  eyes  of  an  ordinary 
administrator  no   harm   deducible  from   such  an   order  was 
visible.     The  experience  of  Bombay  and  Madras  proved  that 
the  policy  which  Canning  was   originating  was   practicable, 
and  an  arrangement  which  was  purely  prospective  could  not 
inflict  hardship  on  any  existing  soldier. 

Yet  the  step  which  Canning  thus  took  was  attended  with 
momentous  consequences.  The  sepoy  of  the  Company's 
Indian  army  was  the  representative  of  a  class  composed  of 
men  on  whom,  for  many  reasons,  the  British  were  dependent. 
Service  in  the  Company's  army  was  to  these  men  both  an  ad- 
vantage and  a  pride ;  it  gave  the  soldiers  not  merely  pecuniary 
benefit  but  civil  privileges.2  Hence  it  followed  that  military 
employment,  instead  of  being,  as  in  England,  a  subject  for 
reproach,  was  in  India  an  object  of  ambition ;  and  the  sepoy, 
whose  father  had  perhaps  fought  and  bled  for  the  Company, 
looked  forward  to  the  period  when  his  son  would 
follow  his  father's  and  grandfather's  example.  These  objection7  s 
anticipations  were  destroyed  by  the  new  order.  The 
high-caste  sepoy  thenceforward  was  aware  that  his  sons  could 
not  adopt  the  profession  which  he  had  chosen  for  them  with- 

1  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  voL  i.  p.  467. 

2  These  privileges  will  be  found  described  in  ibid,  p.  255,  and  Appendix, 
p.  619. 
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out  risking  the  injury  to  their  caste  which  a  sea  voyage  would 
involve.  It  was  no  answer  to  him  that  the  regulation  did  not 
apply  to  himself.  It  applied  to  his  class,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence almost  equally  objectionable  to  him. 

The  sepoys,  moreover,  were  largely  recruited  from  Oudh, 
and  Oudh  was  a  province  where  discontent  had  much  fuel 
The  state  of  to  ^ee^  upon.  The  worst  Governments  have  some 
supporters,  and  the  destruction  of  a  bad  Government 
must  always  arouse  opposition.  It  is,  indeed,  permissible  to 
believe  that  the  supporters  of  misrule  have  a  direct  interest 
in  its  continuance  which  a  good  sovereign  can  hardly  hope  to 
find  in  his  own  adherents.  For  misrule  always  leans  on  abuse, 
and  gilds  the  pockets  of  the  agents  it  finds  necessary  to  employ. 
The  King  of  Oudh  had  maintained  a  considerable  force  which 
had  cut  itself  adrift  after  the  annexation  of  the  province,  and 
its  members  were  left  without  employment,  without  resources, 
to  brood  over  their  wrongs  and  seek  opportunity  for  remedying 
them. 

Various  causes,  then,  existed  in  1856  which  might  have 
induced  a  cautious  ruler  to  forecast  the  possibility  of  coming 
trouble.  A  series  of  mutinies  had  shown  that  the  sepoys  were 
neither  contented  nor  subordinate;  the  annexation  of  con- 
quered provinces  had  increased  their  duties  and  diminished 
their  allowances ;  the  general  service  order  had  deprived  the 
army  of  some  of  its  attractions ;  while  vast  numbers  of  persons 
in  Oudh,  deprived  of  occupation  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
province,  were  dissatisfied  with  their  position.  To  the  out- 
ward eye,  indeed,  everything  was  peaceful ;  British  officers, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  lived  surrounded  by  their  men, 
and  trusted  implicitly  to  their  fidelity.  But,  if  the  fire  had  not 
begun,  the  materials  were  already  prepared.  A  chance  spark 
might  at  any  moment  ignite  the  heated  pile,  a  chance  breath 
might  at  any  moment  fan  the  incipient  flame,  and,  if  fire 
once  burst  forth  on  Indian  soil,  no  human  being  could  venture 
to  assign  a  limit  to  the  conflagration. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  1857  a  spark  was  thoughtlessly 
allowed  to  fall  on  the  imflammable  mass  which  was  already 
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prepared  for  its  reception.  Military  men,  warned  by  the  losses 
and  the  lessons  of  the  Crimean  war,  were  introducing  a  new 
weapon  into  the  army.  It  is  an  instructive  but  lamentable 
fact,  that  invention,  which  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
was  busy  in  promoting  the  works  of  peace,  has  been  occupying 
itself,  since  the  last  half  of  the  century  began,  with  perfecting 
the  implements  of  war.  Except  that  the  percussion  cap  had 
superseded  flint  and  steel,  just  as  flint  and  steel  had  superseded 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  old  matchlock,  the 
soldiers  who  climbed  the  slopes  of  the  Alma  were  furnished 
with  a  musket  similar  to  that  which  their  predecessors  had 
carried  through  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  But,  before 
the  Crimean  war  was  over,  proof  had  been  furnished  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  new  rifle  which  owed  its  name  to  its  inventor,  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Minie".  In  1856  it  was  wisely  de-  The  Mime* 
cided  to  issue  the  improved  arm  to  the  Native  Indian  nfle- 
army.  But  it  was  most  unfortunately  forgotten  to  accompany 
its  issue  with  a  precaution  which  might  easily  have  been 
taken,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked.  The 
cartridge  in  which  the  bullet  of  the  Minie  rifle  was  enclosed 
could  not  be  forced  into  the  barrel  unless  the  paper  was  first 
lubricated  with  fat  or  other  grease.  It  was  well  known  that 
no  Hindoo  could  touch  the  fat  of  ox  or  cow  without  conse- 
quences to  his  caste  which  in  his  judgment  would  seem  worse 
than  death ;  it  was  equally  well  known  that  no  Mohammedan 
would  touch  the  fat  of  swine.  Yet,  though  the  army  consisted 
mainly  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans,  no  adequate  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  provide  that  the  cartridges  should  be 
lubricated  with  the  fat  of  mutton  or  other  unobjectionable 
ingredient.1 

And  so,  without  thought,  without  care,  the  new  cartridges 

1  Cf.  the  indent  on  the  contractor  for  grease  and  tallow  published  by  Kaye, 
Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  519,  note,  and  Lord  Canning's  opinion :  "In  the  matter 
of  grease  the  Government  was  in  some  degree  in  the  wrong  (not  having  taken 
all  the  precautions  that  might  have  been  taken  to  exclude  objectionable  in- 
gredients)." Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  559,  and  the  Military  Report :— "  Captain  Boxer 
is  quite  unable  to  offer  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  particular  description  of 
animal  from  which  the  tc.llow  is  derived."  Parl.  Papers,  1857 ;  Mutinies  in 
the  East  Indies,  p.  2. 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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were  lubricated,  were  sent  out  to  India,  and  were  issued  to 
the  sepoys.  "One  day  in  January  1857,  a  Lascar,  attached 
The  Lascar  to  the  magazine  at  Dum  Dum,  near  Calcutta,  asked 
greyed  car-  a  seP°y  of  the  garrison  to  give  him  a  drink  of  water 
tridges.  from  j^s  iotah.  Nettled  by  the  haughty  reply  that 
the  vessel  would  be  contaminated  by  the  lips  of  a  low-caste 
man,  the  Lascar  retorted  that  the  sepoy  would  soon  be  de- 
prived of  his  caste  altogether ;  for  the  Government  was  busy 
manufacturing  cartridges  greased  with  the  fat  of  cows  or  swine, 
and  the  sepoys  would  have  to  bite  the  forbidden  substance 
before  loading." l 

The  sepoy  heard,  believed,  and  retold  the  story.  It  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  was  carried  from  station  to  station. 
It  was  everywhere  repeated,  it  was  everywhere  credited,  that 
the  British  Government  was  lubricating  cartridges  with  fat  of 
kine  in  order  to  destroy  the  soldiers'  caste.  And  as  the  report 
spread,  and  was  magnified  in  the  spreading,  there 

The  terror 

of  the  fell  on  the  Native  army  a  mighty  terror,  the  terror 

of  a  defilement  which  was  worse  than  death,  which 
would  separate  men  from  every  object  of  their  love  in  this 
world,  from  every  hope  in  the  world  to  come.2 

Dum  Dum  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Calcutta.  A  few  miles 
further  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  is  the  great 
military  station  of  Barrackpore.  Four  Native  regiments  were 

1  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  83.     The  story  is  always  related  in  almost 
the  same  words.     Cf.  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  voL  i.  p.  490 ;  Argyll,  India  under 
Lord  Canning,  p.  77  et  seq. 

2  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  excellent  point,  quotes  a  story  told  by  Colonel 
Skinner.     Wounded  severely  in  1800,  he  crept  into  the  bush  for  shelter  in  com- 
pany with  two  other  wounded  men,  one  a  native  officer  of  his  battalion,  whose 
leg  was  shot  off  below  the  knee.     They  passed  two  terrible  nights  and  one 
terrible  day,  tortured  with  pain  and  thirst.     "  Next  morning  we  spied  a  man 
and  an  old  woman  who  came  to  us  with  a  basket  and  a  pot  of  water,  and  to 
every  wounded  man  she  gave  a  piece  of  bread  from  the  basket  and  a  drink 
from  her  water-pot.     To  us  she  gave  the  same,  and  I  thanked  heaven  and  her. 
But  the  Soobahdar  was  a  high-caste  Rajpoot ;  and,  as  this  woman  was  of  the 
lowest  caste,  he  would  receive  neither  bread  nor  water  from  her.     I  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  take  it  that  he  might  live,  but  he  said  that  in  our  state,  with 
a  few  more  hours  to  linger,  what  was  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  suffering  to 
us  ?    Why  should  he  give  up  his  faith  for  such  an  object  ?    No,  he  preferred  to 
die  unpolluted."    India  under  Lord  Canning,  p.  76. 
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.quartered  at  that  station  in  January  1857.  Thither  came  the 
news ;  there  it  was  circulated ;  there,  as  at  Dum  Dum,  it  was 
believed ;  and  there  the  same  terror  fell  on  the  men's  minds. 
Maddened  by  fear,  they  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  overt 
acts  of  injury.  Fires  broke  out  which  were  traced  to  incendi- 
aries ;  and  Hearsey,  who  was  in  command  at  Barrackpore — the 
same  Hearsey  whose  tact  and  firmness  had  averted  mutiny  in 
December  1849 — reported  the  facts  to  the  Government.  The 
Indian  Government  acted  with  commendable  promp- 

,  ....  .  ,  The  sepoys 

titude.  It  at  once  gave  directions  that  cartridges  at  Barrack- 
should  be  issued  without  grease,  and  that  the  men  F 
should  be  allowed  to  apply  with  their  own  hands  whatever 
mixture  they  might  prefer.  It  directed  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  institute  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  best  ingredients  to  be  used  in  greasing  the  cartridges,  with 
reference  both  to  the  feelings  of  the  Native  soldiery  and  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service;  it  desired  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  men  both  at  Barrack- 
pore  and  at  Dum  Dum ;  and  it  congratulated  itself  on  allaying 
the  fears  and  on  satisfying  the  scruples  of  the  troops.1 

But  the  terror  which  had  fallen  on  the  sepoys  was  not 
allayed.  Men  indeed  allowed  to  choose  their  own  grease 
could  not,  even  under  the  influence  of  fear,  repeat  the  old 
rumour.  But,  relieved  from  one  suspicion,  they  almost  imme- 
diately fell  back  on  another.  A  specially  fine  and  smooth 
paper  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  new  cartridge,  and 
the  men  declared  that  the  glaze  on  the  paper  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  fat.  This  new  suspicion  fell  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  troops  at  Barrackpore;  it  was  temporarily  allayed  by 
the  tact  of  Hearsey.  Assembling  his  men  around  him,  he 
exposed  in  their  own  language  the  absurdity  of  their  fears.  He 
assured  them,  on  the  word  of  a  good  officer,  that  neither  the 
Government  nor  their  officers  had  any  design  of  attacking 

1  Parl.  Papers,  Mutinies  in  East  Indies,  p.  i.  Cf.  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol 
i.  p.  515  ;  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  pp.  84,  85,  whose  accounts,  however,  hardly 
tally  with  the  distinct  statement  in  the  Parliamentary  papers,  on  which  the  text 
is  founded. 
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either  their  faith  or  their  caste,  and  he  sent  them  away  relieved,, 
and  as  he  thought  happy.1 

But  events  soon  proved  that  the  suspicion  had  not  been 

destroyed.     A  detachment  of  the  34th,  one  of  the  regiments 

stationed  at  Barrackpore,  happened  to  be  sent  to 

Berhampore.  . 

Berhampore,  where  the  igth  Native  Infantry  was 
stationed.  The  men  of  the  igth  inquired  of  the  detach- 
ment as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the  greased  cartridges, 
and  they  were  then  told  of  the  new  suspicion,  the  new  fear, 
which  had  fallen  on  the  troops  at  Barrackpore.  It  so  hap- 
pened that,  on  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  detach- 
ment, the  igth  Regiment  was  ordered  to  parade  with  blank 
cartridges;  these  cartridges  had  inadvertently  been  made  up 
with  two  kinds  of  paper.  This  unlucky  circumstance  strength- 
ened the  suspicion  which  had  seized  the  men's  minds.  They 
thought  that  new  cartridges  fatal  to  their  caste  had  been  pur- 
posely mingled  with  the  old,  and,  in  an  agony  of  fear,  they 
refused  to  receive  the  percussion  caps.  Their  refusal  was 
reported  to  the  Colonel.  Unfortunately,  Mitchell,  the  Colonel 
in  command,  had  neither  the  tact  nor  the  temper  of  Hearsey. 
Hastily  imputing  to  insubordination  a  movement  which  was 
really  due  to  fear,  he  hastened  to  the  lines,  railed  at  the  men, 
and  threatened  them  with  severe  punishment  if  the  caps  were 
still  refused.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Native  officers  begged 
the  Colonel  to  be  less  violent.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  restrain 
his  temper;  and  the  sepoys,  their  panic  increased  by  the 
Colonel's  language,  hastily  concluded  that  their  suspicions 
were  confirmed.  He  would  not  have  spoken  so  angrily — thus 
they  said  to  one  another — if  he  had  not  known  the  cartridges 
were  greased.2 

That  night,  fear — for  no  critic  has  ever  imputed  a  worse 

influence  to  the  igth — drove  the  regiment  into  open 

The  mutiny  y  °  . 

of  the  i9th      mutiny.     It  rose,  seized  its  arms,  and  stood  in  array, 

uncertain  what  to  do.     The  tumult  of  the  revolt 

gave  Mitchell  warning  of  what  had  occurred,  and  in  the  dead  of 

1  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  524. 

2  India  under  Lord  Canning,  p.  82 ;  Kaye's  Sepoy   War,  voL  L  p.  502 ; 
Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  86 ;  cf.  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  21. 
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night,  with  no  European  troops  to  rely  upon,  he  had  to  devise 
means  for  meeting  the  peril.  Two  other  Native  regiments — 
cavalry  and  artillery — were  stationed  at  Berhampore ;  and 
these,  though  Mitchell  knew  not  whether  he  could  rely  upon 
them,  were  at  once  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  spot  where 
the  i  gth  stood  to  arms.  With  this  force  closed  up  upon  it, 
Mitchell  sent  for  the  Native  officers  of  the  mutinous  regiment, 
and  again  addressed  them  in  words  of  wild  passion.  The 
officers  endeavoured  to  turn  their  Colonel's  wrath ;  the  men, 
they  said,  were  panic-struck,  not  mutinous — suspicious,  not 
violent.  While  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery  surrounded  them, 
they  were  afraid  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  if  the  cavalry  and  the 
artillery  were  removed,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  duty.  Mitchell  had,  no  doubt,  at  that  moment 
a  question  to  decide  which  it  might  tax  the  bravest  and  best 
of  men  to  answer.  He  could  not  withdraw  the  force  which  he 
had  summoned  to  his  aid  without  making  terms  with  mutineers. 
He  could  not  order  it  to  act  without  encountering  the  risk 
of  driving  it  into  common  cause  with  mutiny.  He  chose 
the  safer  course,  withdrew  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry  which 
he  had  collected,  and  the  men  of  the  igth  resumed  their 
allegiance. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  pass  over  conduct 
of  this  character.     Though  the  mutiny  of  the  igth  was  due  to 
fear,  though  it  would  probably  have  been  averted  if  a  Hearsey 
instead  of  a  Mitchell  had  been  in  command,  the  broad  fact 
remained  that  the  regiment  had  risen  and  stood  in  arms  against 
its  officers.     Canning  rightly  judged  that  such  conduct  could 
not  be  condoned,  and  that  the  regiment  must  be  disbanded. 
But  this  decision  brought  home  to  him,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time,  the  defenceless  nature  of  his  singular  position.     "  Between 
Calcutta  and  Dinapore,  an  extent  of  four  hundred  miles  in 
length  and  enormous  breadth,  there  was  but  one  European 
regiment.      Half  of  this  regiment  garrisoned  Fort    The  de- 
William,  the  other  half  was  stationed  at  Dum  Dum,     coition 
about  seven  miles  from  Calcutta.     In  case  of  any 
disturbance,  not  a  single  man  could  have  been  spared  from 
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the  wing  located  in  the  fort,  whilst  the  other  wing  was  in- 
sufficient in  strength  to  put  down  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
town  and  of  the  Native  army." l  Canning,  therefore,  was  in 
no  common  dilemma.  A  regiment  could  not  be  disarmed 
without  force;  he  could  not  rely  on  one  Native  regiment  to 
enforce  the  disarmament  of  another;  and  he  had  no  British 
troops  whom  he  could  employ  on  the  duty.  He  did  perhaps 
the  only  thing  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do.  He  sent 
for  the  84th  Foot,  a  British  regiment,  from  Burma,  and  post- 
poned until  its  arrival  the  disarmament  of  the  igth.  The 
latter  regiment  was  ordered  to  march  down  from  Berham- 
pore  to  Barrackpore,  where  the  84th  could  more  conveniently 
reach  it. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  while  the  rising  at  Berhampore  had 
occurred  in  the  end  of  February,  the  last  day  of  March  arrived 
before  the  punishment  of  the  regiment  was  effected.  In  great 
crises  rapidity  creates  more  effect  than  even  certainty  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  a  delay  which  is  due  to  want  of  power,  not  of  will, 
creates  an  impression  of  weakness.  This  effect  was  perhaps 
increased  by  some  other  circumstances.  The  day  before  the 
Mungui  iQth  reached  Barrackpore,  the  34th  showed  signs 
thTsJth"  of  violent  excitement.  Mungui  Pandy,  a  half-caste 
Regiment.  sepoy,  drunk  with  drugs  and  frenzied  with  fanati- 
cism, addressed  the  men,  urged  them  to  rise,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  any  European  he  came  across.  The  adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  Lieutenant  Baugh,  at  once  rode  up  to  seize  the  man. 
Mungui  Pandy  fired  and  wounded  the  adjutant's  horse ;  on 
foot  Baugh  proceeded,  pistol  in  hand,  to  close  with  the  muti- 
neer; but  he  missed  his  aim,  and  was  cut  down  by  Mungui 
Pandy.  A  European  sergeant-major  called  on  the  men  of  the 
quarter-guard  to  help  him  seize  the  mutineer.  Only  one  man, 
and  he  a  Mohammedan,  responded  to  the  call,  and  it  was  not 
till  Hearsey  himself  rode  up  that  the  furious  fanatic  uas  finally 
overpowered.2 

1  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  19. 

2  Kaye's  description  of  what  he  calls  the  story  of  Mungui  Pandy  is  admir- 
ably told.     Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  538 ;  cf.  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  88, 
and  Par  I,  Papers,  Mutinies  in  India,  p.  5. 
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In  reality  this  circumstance  was  much  more  serious  than 
the  so-called  mutiny  of  the  igth.  At  Berhampore  the  igth 
had  allowed  their  fears  to  drive  them  into  insubordination. 
At  Barrackpore,  Mungul  Pandy  had  acted  from  fanaticism. 
At  Berhampore,  Mitchell's  ill-timed  anger  gave  the  sepoys 
some  excuse  for  their  conduct;  at  Barrackpore  the  sepoys 
in  Hearsey  had  a  commander  whose  tact  and  temper  made 
it  difficult  for  even  the  mutinous  to  rise.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  detachment  of  the  34th  which  had  aroused  in  the  igth 
the  fears  and  suspicions  which  had  driven  them  to  mutiny. 
It  afterwards  transpired  that  the  34th,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  Mungul  Pandy  had  been  seized,  had  sent 
messengers  to  the  igth,  urging  them  to  join  in  a  common 
revolt,  and  to  murder  their  officers.1  It  was  subsequently 
recorded  by  a  court,  which  investigated  these  matters,  that 
in  the  34th  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  could  alone  be  trusted, 
and  that  the  Hindoos  were  untrustworthy.2  Yet,  though  the 
1 9th  was  disbanded,  the  34th  was  left  unpunished.  Mungul 
Pandy  was  indeed  hanged;  the  Native  officer  who  com- 
manded the  quarter-guard  was  also  hanged ;  but  the  regiment 
as  a  whole  received  for  the  present  no  punishment;  the 
Governor-General  went  out  of  his  way  to  record  his  conviction 
of  its  loyalty.3 

The  man  who  preserves  the  even  balance  of  his  mind  in 
moments  of  difficulty  is  so  rare  that  the  just  critic  will  hesitate 
to  condemn  Canning's  moderation.  While  other  men  were 
demanding  stern  measures,  he,  almost  alone,  refused  to  be 
moved  by  either  passion  or  panic;  and,  while  mutiny  was 
bursting  out  around  him,  acted  with  the  caution  of  a  judge 
on  assize.  His,  at  the  time,  was  the  reward  which  most  good 
and  great  men  may  expect — abuse  and  contumely  from  the 
baser  crowd.  His  memory  should,  at  least,  now  be  safe  from 
the  obloquy  which  was  cast  on  him  then.  Yet,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  award  too  high  praise  to  the  ruler  who  knew  how 
to  display  confidence  amidst  panic  and  to  dispense  even  justice 

1  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  5.  p.  544 ;  cf.  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  26. 
-  Ibid.,  and  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  551.         3  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  27. 
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amidst  massacre,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  concluding  that 
he  formed  an  inadequate  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  34th. 
True  justice,  true  mercy,  demanded  its  sharp  and  prompt 
punishment.  The  execution  of  a  couple  of  sepoys,  days  and 
weeks  after  the  offence,  did  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion. 

Yet,  throughout  the  month  of  April,  Canning  had  reason 
to  hope  that  he  had  gained  his  end.  In  Bengal,  to  which 
insubordination  had  been  hitherto  confined,  all  was  quiet. 
Mutiny  had  not  yet  become  "epidemic,"  and  the  Government 
had  removed  one  cause  of  discontent  by  altering  the  platoon 
exercise  and  suffering  the  sepoy  to  tear  instead  of  to  bite  his 
cartridge- papers.1  Far  away,  indeed,  from  what  is  still  called 
the  North-West,  though  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  has  long 
made  the  name  a  misnomer,  news  came  that  the  sepoys  were 
influenced  by  the  same  fears  and  displaying  the  same  excite- 
xhe  sepoys  nient  The  commander- in-chief,  who  happened  to 
mUmbaiia.  j-jg  at  Umballa,  where  the  sepoys  were  collected  for 
training,  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  panic,  thought 
of  breaking  up  the  depot  before  the  rifle  practice  began,  and 
of  thus  evading  the  difficulty.  The  Governor-General,  on 
the  contrary,  satisfied  that  every  real  grievance  had  been 
removed,  and  perhaps  imagining  that  other  men  were  as  much 
influenced  by  logic  and  as  little  swayed  by  passion  as  himself, 
declined  to  concede  to  unreasonable  suspicions,  and  the  rifle 
practice  went  on.  But  the  commencement  of  the  practice 
was  accompanied  with  the  same  symptoms  which  had  heralded 
mutiny  at  Barrackpore.  Fires  broke  out  night  after  night. 
It  was  thought  by  British  officers  that  the  regimental  sepoys 
still  undefiled  fired  the  huts  of  the  musketry  depot,  and  that 
the  men  in  the  musketry  depot  retaliated  by  firing  the  huts 
of  the  regimental  sepoys.2  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  offenders 
were  not  discovered,  the  offences  were  not  punished,  the  warn- 
ing was  not  heeded. 

And  yet  one  more  warning  was  to  be  given  to  the  Govern- 

*  Parl.  Papers,  Mutinies  in  India,  p.  3. 
2  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  voL  i.  p.  562. 
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ment.  At  the  end  of  April  some  recruits  in  the  7th  Irregu- 
lar Native  Infantry  in  Oudh  refused  to  bite  their  The  sepoys 
cartridges.  On  the  ist  of  May  the  whole  regiment  atLucknowr- 
sullenly  refused  to  do  so.  On  the  3rd,  Lawrence,  who  had 
just  taken  up  his  residence  at  Lucknow,  determined  to  act 
promptly  and  sharply.  He  paraded  the  guilty  regiment,  sur- 
rounded it  with  an  irresistible  force,  and  compelled  the  men 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  For  the  time,  at  any  rate,  prompt 
action  had  suppressed  the  mutiny.1 

The  news  of  this  fresh  outbreak,  carried  to  Calcutta,  con- 
vinced both  Governor-General  and  Council  that  sharper 
measures  than  those  which  they  had  hitherto  considered 
necessary  were  required.  The  tardy  disbandment  of  the 
1 9th,  the  tardier  treatment  of  the  34th,  and  the  righteous 
execution  of  a  couple  of  mutineers,  had  evidently  not  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  panic  ripening  into  mutiny.  Lulled  by 
the  comparative  quiet  of  April,  Canning  had  hoped  and 
believed  that  the  worst  was  over;  convinced  by  the  fresh 
outrage  in  May,  he  saw  that,  on  the  contrary,  mutiny  was 
"epidemic,"  and  that  the  plague  could  only  be  stayed  by 
stern  but  just  measures  of  retribution.  But  the  conclusion 
formed  in  the  second  week  in  May  was  too  late.  •  Two  days 
before  Canning  recorded  his  opinion,  an  event  had  occurred 
hundreds  of  miles  from  Calcutta  which  had  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  affairs.  The  insubordination  of  isolated  regi- 
ments had  been  followed  by  the  defection  of  an  army ;  the 
mutiny  had  become  a  war.2 

Early  in  the  year  a  strange  occurrence  had  been  reported 
from  the  North- West.  The  magistrate  at  Goorgaon  told  the 
Commissioner  of  Delhi  that  small  baked  cakes  were  The 
brought  to  the  head  man  of  the  village  with  orders  chuPatties- 
for  their  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood ;  that  more  of  these 
cakes  (chupatties  the  natives  call  them)  were  immediately 
prepared  and  promptly  distributed.  From  village  to  village, 

1  Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  p.  563 ;  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  31  ;  Holmes's  Indian 
Mutiny,  p.  99. 

2  For  Canning's  memorandum  of  the  I2th  May,  see  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny, 
p.  99,  note ;  Argyll's  India  under  Lord  Canning,  p.  87. 
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from  district  to  district,  through  hill-land  and  lowland,  the 
signal — unexplained  at  the  time,  inexplicable  still — sped; 
and  in  village  after  village,  in  district  after  district,  the  spread- 
ing of  the  signal  was  followed  by  the  increased  excitement 
of  the  people.1  Yet  no  overt  act  of  mutiny  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  strange  portent.  Even  in  April,  when  the  people 
of  Umballa  saw  with  alarm  the  glare  of  midnight  fires,  the 
sepoys  stood  firm,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  May 
that  sullen  discontent  kindled  into  active  mutiny. 

Many  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Umballa  lies  the  ancient 
city  of  Meerut,  whose  situation  on  a  broad  and  fertile  plain 
The  mutiny  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  had  probably 
at  Meerut.  je(j  to  jts  seiectjon  as  an  important  military  station. 
No  place  in  India  seemed  more  secure.  There  indeed  were 
stationed  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry  and  the  nth  and  2oth 
Native  Regiments.  But  there  also  were  quartered  the  6oth 
Rifles,  the  6th  Carabineers,  two  troops  of  horse- artillery,  and 
a  light  field-battery.  At  Barrackpore  and  Lucknow  Hearsey 
and  Lawrence  had  been  compelled  to  deal  with  mutiny  with 
only  a  Native  force.  At  Meerut,  Hewitt,  who  was  in  command, 
had  a  British  force  under  his  orders  large  enough  to  face  any 
possible  emergency.  Perhaps  this  very  circumstance  suggested 
sterner  measures  at  Meerut  than  those  that  had  been  taken 
elsewhere.  Towards  the  end  of  April  eighty-five  men  of  the 
3rd  Native  Cavalry  refused  to  receive  the  obnoxious  cartridges. 
They  were  tried,  the  court  sentenced  them  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  on  the  roads,  and  Hewitt,  so 
far  as  seventy-four  out  of  the  eighty-five  men  were  concerned, 
confirmed  the  sentence.  But  the  fact  of  the  punishment  alone 
was  not  thought  sufficient.  To  make  it  more  impressive,  the 
whole  force  at  Meerut  was  paraded  on  the  pth  of  May,  and 
in  its  presence  the  prisoners  were  stripped  of  their  uniforms, 
loaded  with  chains  riveted  upon  them,  and  marched  off  to 
gaol.  It  was  in  vain  that,  with  the  prospect  of  an  awful 
punishment2  before  them,  they  appealed  to  British  officers 

1  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  570 ;  Appendix,  p.  632  seq. 

2  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  rightly  of  this  sentence,  that  it  is  "tremendous 
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for  mercy  and  to  their  comrades  for  succour.  The  British 
were  determined  to  drive  home  a  stern  lesson,  and  the  sepoys 
did  not  venture  to  rise  in  the  presence  of  two  British  regiments. 
And  so  the  wretched  men  were  led  away  in  manacles  to  gaol, 
and  the  Native  regiments  separated,  angry  at  the  spectacle, 
angry  with  themselves  for  having  stood  passively  by. 

But  they  did  not  remain  passive  long.  On  the  evening  of 
the  following  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  English 
were  going  to  church,  while  the  Rifles  were  assembled  for 
church  parade,  the  men  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  rose,  galloped 
to  the  gaol,  forced  its  gates,  and  liberated  their  comrades. 
The  Native  infantry  regiments  gathered  tumultuously  in  their 
lines,  wild  with  panic  and  excitement.  The  men  of  the  2oth 
seized  their  arms,  the  men  of  the  nth  wavered  in  uncertainty : 
their  colonel,  Finnis,  implored  them  to  be  faithful,  when 
he  was  struck  down  by  a  volley  from  the  2oth.  The  death 
of  its  colonel  decided  the  attitude  of  the  wavering  regiment. 
The  sepoys  of  both  corps,  firing  their  huts,  murdering  any 
British  whom  they  encountered,  a  mob  rather  than  a  force, 
moved  forward  on  the  Delhi  road.  The  insurrection  had 
begun.1 

Yet,  if  Hewitt  had  been  as  prompt  to  act  as  he  had  proved 
stern  to  punish,  the  worst  even  then  might  have  been  averted. 
With  a  British  regiment  on  parade,  with  a  British  cavalry 
regiment  within  call,  with  guns  at  his  disposal  worked  by 
British  gunners,  in  the  cool  of  that  Sunday  night,  by  the  light 
of  a  friendly  moon,  the  mutineers  might  have  been  taught 
a  lesson  whose  meaning  would  have  been  plain  from  Peshawur 
to  Calcutta.  But,  unhappily,  Hewitt  was  old,  his  second  in 
command,  Archdale  Wilson,  the  Brigadier  commanding  at  the 
station,  only  made  a  feeble  and  ill-arranged  attempt  to  check 
the  mutineers,  and  concluding  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect 
Meerut  where  the  peril  was  over,  and  not  to  save  Delhi  where 

anywhere,  but  doubly  tremendous  in  the  climate  and  in  the  prisons  of  India." 
India  under  Lord  Canning,  p.  89. 

1  There  are  two  accounts  from  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  at  Meerut  in 
Frost's  Complete  Narrative  of  the  Mutiny,  pp.  6-10 ;  cf.  Kaye's  Sepoy  War, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  43-74- 
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the  danger  was  impending,  he  withdrew  his  men  from  the 
pursuit. 

And  so,  when  the  morning  of  the  nth  of  May  rose  on 
Delhi,  no  warning  had  been  given  to  its  garrison  of  coming 
The  mutiny  danger,  no  help  was  forthcoming  to  ward  off  the 
at  Delia.  impending  blow.  The  first  tidings  of  disaster  were 
brought  by  the  troopers  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  swarming  into 
the  city,  and  urging  the  king,  who  still  retained  his  old  title 
in  his  old  capital,  to  make  common  cause  with  those  who  had 
struck  down  his  enemies.  The  three  Native  regiments  at 
Delhi,  the  38th,  the  54th,  and  74th,  after  some  show  of 
hesitation,  murdered  their  officers  and  made  cause  with  the 
mutineers.  With  Orientals — perhaps,  unfortunately,  with  all 
men — the  taste  of  blood  begets  an  appetite  for  bloodshedding, 
and  murder  tracked  the  white  faces  through  the  streets  of  the 
imperial  city.  Yet,  though  nothing  was  done,  though  nothing 
could  be  done,  to  save  the  city,  one  or  two  Englishmen  on 
that  day  displayed  qualities  which  their  fellow-countrymen 
should  not  lightly  forget.  No  truer  moral  courage  was  ever 
shown  than  that  of  a  young  clerk  in  the  telegraph  office,  who, 
while  his  murderers  were  closing  round  him  on  every  side, 
went  on  till  he  was  cut  down  at  his  desk,  sending  his  fatal 
news  to  the  Punjab.  No  more  daring  act  was  ever  done  than 
that  of  a  young  lieutenant,  Willoughby,  who,  with  a  garrison 
of  eight  men  under  him,  held  the  great  magazine  till  it  was 
crowded  with  assailants,  and  then,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
and  of  his  men's  lives,  gave  the  signal  which  involved  a 
thousand  mutineers  in  a  common  ruin.1 

The  outbreak  at  Meerut  and  the  capture  of  Delhi  by  the 
mutineers  deprived  the  British  of  the  services  of  six  regiments 
and  of  authority  in  an  imperial  city.  But  they  did  much  more 
than  this.  They  turned  a  mutiny  into  an  insurrection,  and 
kindled  a  conflagration  which  it  took  months  of  bloody  labour 
to  extinguish.  In  the  vast  territory,  indeed,  known  as  the 
North-West,  defeat  at  Delhi  and  inaction  at  Meerut  made 
an  almost  universal  rising  certain;  and  it  so  happened  that 
1  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  ii.  pp.  75-110. 
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authority  in  the  North-West  had  been  confided  to  an  adminis- 
trator who  neither  physically  nor  morally  was  equal  to  the 
crisis.  It  is  Colvin's  misfortune  that  his  memory  is  „  , 

*  Colvin  in 

identified  with  two  of  the  most  disastrous  events  in  the  North- 
the  history  of  the  Bntish  in  India.  He  was  one  of 
the  advisers  on  whom  Auckland  leaned  in  the  consultations 
which  preceded  the  Afghan  war,  and  he  was  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  who  in  comparative  security  at  Agra  proved  incapable 
of  dealing  with  the  crisis  of  1857.  Verily  his  task  was  hard. 
From  every  side  came  tidings  of  mutiny,  of  insurrection,  and 
of  massacre.  Before  the  month  of  May  was  over  the  whole  of 
Rohilcund  had  passed  from  British  rule  to  anarchy  under  a 
Mohammedan  chief;  the  vast  territory  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna  was  similarly  lost;  in  Gwalior,  Scindia  was 
only  kept  faithful  by  the  exertions  of  an  able  Resident ;  and  in 
Rajpootana  authority  was  solely  preserved  by  the  energy  of 
George  Lawrence.  While  message  after  message  of  disaster 
and  murder  were  brought  to  him,  Colvin  remained  at  Agra, 
struggling  manfully  to  do  his  duty,  maintaining  the  struggle 
till  he  died.  But  if  at  first  he  proved  unequal  to  gauge  the 
extent  of  the  revolt,  so  from  first  to  last  he  proved  lacking  in 
the  indispensable  qualities  for  dealing  with  it.  He  failed,  as 
nine  men  out  of  ten  would  perhaps  have  failed  in  his  situation. 
His  metal  was  neither  stern  enough  nor  hard  enough  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  in  which  he  was  involved.1 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  North- West  that  the  greatest 
danger  was  visible;  it  was  not  to  the  North- West  that  men 
turned  with  chief  anxiety.  Oudh,  the  latest  of  the 

_,  ,  ...  ,  .    ..  Oudh. 

Company  s  acquisitions,  was  the  chief  recruiting 
ground  of  the  sepoy  ;  and  the  territory,  which  British  adminis- 
trators had  not  yet  found  time  to  regulate  and  pacify,  contained 
a  population  necessarily  sympathising  with  the  mutineers.  It 
was,  moreover,  the  misfortune  of  the  British  that  annexation  in 
Oudh  had  been  followed  by  a  totally  different  policy  from  that 

1  For  the  mutiny  in  the  North- West,  Malle'son's  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny, 
vol.  i.  p.  144  seq,  ;  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  pp.  131-165 ;  Red  Pamphkt,  pt 
2,  ch.  i.,  iii.,  v.,  ix. 
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which  had  been  adopted  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab. 
The  country  of  the  five  rivers  had  become,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  spoilt  child  of  India.  The  most  capable  Governor- 
General  of  the  century  had  spared  neither  labour  nor  expendi- 
ture to  make  its  administration  successful ;  and  he  had  placed 
two  brothers,  the  ablest  administrators  in  India,  perhaps  the 
ablest  administrators  in  the  world,  at  the  head  of  its  affairs. 
He  had  done  even  more.  He  had  given  the  Lawrences  a 
blank  cheque  on  the  whole  personnel  of  Hindostan,  and  had 
allowed  them  an  almost  unlimited  discretion  in  the  selection 
of  their  subordinates.  No  reader  acquainted  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  men  can  avoid  marvelling  at  their  success ;  but 
no  reader  acquainted  with  the  contemporary  history  of  the 
British  in  India  can  doubt  that  success  in  the  Punjab  was 
purchased  at  a  heavy  price.  The  best  administrators,  the  best 
troops,  were  quartered  in  the  new  territory,  and  the  rest  of 
Hindostan  was  impoverished  by  their  withdrawal. 

In  the  older  possessions  of  the  Company,  whose  administra- 
tion was  already  complete,  this  loss  was  not  attended  with 
any  very  striking  consequences.  But  in  Oudh,  when  Oudh 
its  adminis-  fell  mto  British  custody,  a  want  of  adequate  admini- 
uation.  strators  was  plainly  perceptible.  If  the  best  men 
in  India  had  been  sent  to  govern  the  Punjab,  any  men  were 
thought  good  enough  for  the  administration  of  Oudh.  At  the 
head  of  the  province,  indeed,  Dalhousie,  in  the  first  instance, 
placed  Outram,  and  Canning  ultimately  appointed  Henry 
Lawrence.  But  Outram's  health  broke  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  rule,  and  Henry  Lawrence  only  arrived  on 
the  very  eve  of  insurrection.  The  men  who,  between  Outram 
and  Lawrence,  administered  the  province  had  neither  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  people  nor  accurate  perception 
of  the  right  duties  of  government.  A  British  officer  declared 
that  men  were  wanted  whose  policy  would  be  just,  not  inhuman, 
"  whose  manners  are  not  haughty  but  conciliatory,  whose  lan- 
guage and  views  are  those  of  English  statesmen,  not  of  revolu- 
tionary tribunals."1  The  military  arrangements  were,  more- 
1  Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  p.  557 
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over,  defective.  Outram  had  enlisted,  both  in  the  police  and 
in  the  army,  sepoys  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Oudh.  Elements,  therefore,  there  were  in  abundance  por- 
tending trouble.  And  so,  while  Dalhousie  was  complacently 
reporting  that  all  was  well  in  Oudh,  want  of  tact,  want  of 
sympathy,  were  making  it  impossible  that  all  should  be  well. 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  Lawrence's  energy  averted  disas- 
ter. The  yth  Native  Infantry  was  disarmed,  and  authority  was 
restored  by  an  act  of  vigour.1  But  the  future  could  hardly 
be  regarded  without  anxiety.  In  1857  Lucknow  ranked  after 
Calcutta  as  the  largest  and  finest  of  Indian  cities;2  and  Luck- 
now,  with  its  700,000  inhabitants,  and  only  a  weak  British 
force,  was  teeming  with  disbanded  mercenaries,  disappointed 
landowners,  and  hungry,  nay,  starving  dependents3  of  the 
late  Government.  News  of  the  Meerut  rising  was  plainly  cal- 
culated to  excite  a  discontented  population;  and  Lawrence, 
conscious  of  his  own  difficulties,  thought  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  European  inhabitants.  He  decided  on 
holding  two  separate  points — one  the  Residency,  the  other  an 
old  Sikh  fort,  which,  "from  some  emblematic  figure  on  its 
exterior,"  was  known  as  the  Fish  Tower.4  The  inconvenience 
likely  to  result  from  the  separation  of  the  Europeans  into 
two  distinct  buildings,  unconnected  with  one  another,  was 
in  his  judgment  worth  encountering  for  the  sake  of  showing 
that  the  British  were  not  dismayed,  and  were  still  confident  of 
maintaining  their  authority. 

And  so,  thus  preparing  for  the  coming  storm,  Lawrence 
waited  throughout  May,  and  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  this 
month  the  sepoys  in  Lucknow  rose.  Attacked  by  the  small 
European  force  which  Lawrence  was  able  to  bring  against 
them,  they  retreated  from  the  city,  and,  streaming  northwards, 
joined  other  insurgents  at  Delhi.  For  the  next  few  weeks,  so 
far  as  Lucknow  was  concerned,  Lawrence  had  to  face  a  dis- 
contented city  rather  than  an  insurgent  soldiery.  But  he  had 
the  anxiety  of  knowing  that  forty  miles  south  of  him,  at  Cawn- 

1  See  ante,  p.  297.  2  Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  p.  558. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  564.  4  ibid.,  p.  560. 
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pore,  another  handful  of  Europeans  were  exposed,  in  an  even 
more  critical  situation,  to  a  graver  danger.  Their  fate,  more- 
over, he  knew  was  interlinked  with  his  own.  For  he  saw  that 
the  fall  of  Cawnpore  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  siege  of  the 
Residency  at  Lucknow. 

Cawnpore,  a  city  of  100,000  people,  lies  on  the  Ganges,  in 

a  hot  dusty  plain.     In  1857  Wheeler,  who  was  in  command  of 

the  garrison  at  that  place,  had  under  him  four  Native 

Cawnpore.  .  ,      .  ,  _  ,  ,. 

regiments  and  about  threescore  European  soldiers. 
A  large  civilian  population,  accompanied  with  many  ladies  and 
their  children,  was  living  at  the  station.  Wheeler  foresaw  that, 
amidst  an  insurrection  which  was  becoming  universal,  Cawn- 
pore would  be  attacked;  and  accordingly,  early  in  May  he 
took  steps  to  avert  the  coming  danger.  He  drew  a  hasty  and 
wide  entrenchment  round  the  barrack,  whither  he  decided  that 
the  Europeans  in  case  of  need  might  withdraw.  On  the  night 
of  the  2ist  of  May  the  whole  British  population  withdrew  into 
this  temporary  fortress.  Slender  reinforcements — the  fore- 
runners, it  was  hoped,  of  further  aid— raised  the  number  of  its 
garrison  to  210  men.  Officers  of  other  regiments,  women  and 
children,  raised  the  population  of  the  fortress  to  nearly  1000 
souls.1 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  population,  crowded  together 
in  such  buildings,  should  be  exposed  to  discomforts  almost 
fatal  in  their  character.  The  European  who  passes  a  June  in 
India  takes  special  precautions  to  protect  himself  from  the 
heat ;  and  in  these  crowded  buildings,  surrounded  by  the  hot 
dusty  plain,  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  precautions  were  im- 
possible. It  was  inevitable,  too,  that  a  weak  band  of  Euro- 
peans, isolated  amidst  a  mutinous  army  in  a  rude  earthwork, 
should  regard  the  future  with  anxiety:  yet  the  anxiety  was 
alternated  with  hope.  Officers  of  Sepoy  regiments,  inmates  of 
the  fortress,  relied  to  the  last  on  the  fidelity  of  their  men. 
Their  commander,  though  not  sharing  their  confidence,  trusted 
to  the  sufficiency  of  his  preparations.  He  did  not  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  siege.  He  thought  that  the  regiments,  if 
1  Cf.  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  130,  with  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  239. 
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they  rose,  would  hasten  to  withdraw  to  the  centre  of  insurrec- 
tion at  Delhi,  and  it  would  thus  be  with  himself  at  Cawnpore 
as  it  was  with  Lawrence  at  Lucknow. 

There  was  another  reason,  moreover,  which  diminished 
Wheeler's  anxiety.  There  was  staying  at  Cawnpore  in  May 
1857  a  native — a  Mahratta — who  was  living  on  the 

.....  .,,_..,  .  ,  .     .  Nana  Sahib. 

friendliest  terms  with  the  British  residents.  Joining 
their  sports,  sharing  their  hospitality,  mingling  with  them  in 
the  smoking-room  and  at  the  billiard-table,  this  Mahratta  had 
won  the  confidence  of  British  officers.  He  was  a  man,  more- 
over, in  whom  it  seemed  generous  to  confide.  For  this  agree- 
able Mahratta  youth  had  been  the  adopted  heir  of  the  last 
Peishwa  of  Berari ;  and  Dalhousie,  strong  in  asserting  the 
right  of  lapse,  had  refused  to  continue  to  him  the  pension 
guaranteed  to  the  Peishwa  and  his  successors.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  Englishmen  to  speak  harshly  to  those  whom 
British  policy  degrades,  and  the  Mahratta  youth  had  been 
feted  in  London,  when  he  had  journeyed  thither  to  plead  his 
claims,  and  had  been  hailed  as  good  fellow  in  India  when 
he  travelled  through  Oudh  in  the  autumn  of  1856  and  the 
spring  of  1857.  His  smooth  manners,  his  winning  talk,  com- 
mended him  to  society  in  Oudh,  as  it  had  already  won  him  an 
entra'nce  to  society  in  London.  Even  Wheeler,  distrusting  his 
own  men,  decided  on  asking  him  to  take  charge,  with  his 
armed  retinue,  of  the  treasury.  And  thus,  while  he  watched 
and  waited  with  his  thousand  companions  in  the  hot  and  dusty 
barracks  to  which  he  had  retreated  for  safety,  he  was  able  to 
reflect  that  British  treasure  was  safe  in  Mahratta  keeping. 
Safe  !  The  story  of  that  protection  will  last  as  long  as  the 
most  solid  building  in  Cawnpore.  The  name  of  that  Mahratta 
will  be  remembered  when  the  names  of  Wheeler  and  his  com- 
rades are  forgotten.  For  that  smooth  Mahratta  youth  was  to 
do  a  deed  of  blood  such  as  this  world  of  bloodshedding  has 
not  often  seen,  and  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  known 
is  the  Nana  Sahib. 

Watching  and  waiting,  the  Europeans  remained  within 
their  slender  entrenchment.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  crisis 

VOL.  vi.  u 
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for  which  they  had  watched  and  waited  came.     The  sepoys 
rose.     Making  common  cause  with  the  Mahratta's 

The  rising  .  ....  .  .         ,      . 

at  Cawn-  retinue,  they  joined  them  in  plundering  the 
treasury.  Seeking  a  leader,  they  asked  the  young 
Mahratta  himself  to  take  the  command.  And,  rich  with 
spoil,  they  set  out  on  the  5th  of  July  to  swell  the  crowd 
of  insurgents  at  Delhi.  But  the  Nana  had  other  thoughts 
than  those  which  were  precipitating  his  new  followers  on 
Delhi.  Instead  of  helping  to  restore  the  Mogul  Empire, 
why  should  he  not  carve  a  kingdom  for  himself  at  Cawnpore, 
out  of  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Company?  Instead  of 
leading  his  troops  to  Delhi,  he  persuaded  them  to  return, 
attempt  to  overwhelm  the  feeble  British  cantonments,  and 
assert  his  and  their  authority  at  Cawnpore.  The  sepoys 
listened  to  his  smooth  talk  as  the  British  had  listened  before. 
They  listened  and  he  prevailed ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  June  the  siege  of  Cawnpore  began. 

On  the  story  of  that  siege  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell. 
Other  pens  have  told  how  the  thousand  souls,  their  numbers 
constantly  lessening,  without  hope,  almost  without  food,  fought 
and  endured  for  twenty  days.  On  the  twentieth  day  the 
sorely  tried  garrison  was  tempted  to  surrender  by  a  promise 
from  the  Nana  of  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad  for  all'  who 
had  not  been  connected  with  the  acts  of  Dalhousie.1  Beguiled 
by  this  assurance,  on  the  27th  of  June  the  survivors  of  the 
siege  evacuated  their  entrenchments  and  moved  to  the  Ganges 
to  embark  on  the  boats  which  the  Nana  had  pre- 

The  mas-  ,  ._  ,  . 

sacreat  pared  for  them.  But  their  embarkation  was  only 
the  signal  for  massacre.  A  sepoy  force,  held  in  am- 
bush, opened  on  them  with  artillery  and  musketry.  Crowded 
in  boats  which  were  aground  on  the  shore,  the  British  proved 
an  easy  mark  for  their  enemies.  Only  one  boat  succeeded 
in  pushing  off  into  the  stream.  Its  crew,  without  oars,  without 
rudder,  without  food,  was  followed  on  the  banks  by  a  crowd 
of  sepoys  who  poured  upon  it  their  fire,  and  ultimately 
brought  back  all  the  survivors,  except  four,  captives  to  Cawn- 
1  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  245. 
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pore.     Thither  the  survivors  from  the  other  boats  had  already 
been  carried   by  the  Nana's  orders.     There  in  a  miserable 
house,  enduring  a  captivity  worse  than  death,  these 
unfortunate  individuals  lingered  till  the  1 5th  of  July,    ofthesur- 
On  that  day  they  were  butchered  by  the  Nana's 
orders,  and,  on  the  following  morning,  their  bodies,  some  still 
alive,  were  thrust  into  an  adjacent  well.1 

Lawrence  had  foreseen  that  the  capture  of  the  entrench- 
ments at  Cawnpore  would  increase  his  own  difficulties.  And 
his  anticipations  proved  correct.  Twenty  miles  from  Luck- 
now  an  army  of  mutineers  were  waiting  tidings  from  the  Nana ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  June,  when  the  Nana's  work  was  done,  they 
closed  on  Lucknow.  Instead  of  waiting  a  siege,  Lawrence  was 
persuaded  to  move  out  of  his  fortress  and  attack  The  sortie  at 
the  enemy.  But  the  sortie  led  to  disaster.  The  Lucknow- 
Native  troops  who  had  till  then  remained  faithful  behaved 
badly.  Lawrence's  small  force  was  outflanked  and  forced  to 
retreat,  leaving  five  guns  with  the  enemy.  Thenceforward 
the  English  at  Lucknow,  abandoning  the  Fish  Tower,  were 
closely  besieged  in  the  Residency.  But  worse  was  still  in  store 
for  them.  On  the  second  day  of  the  siege,  a  chance  shot, 
finding  its  way  into  the  exposed  room  in  which  Lawrence  was 
resting,  inflicted  on  him  the  terrible  wound  which,  after  thirty- 
six  hours'  suffering,  caused  his  death.2  With  him  died  one 
of  the  noblest  and  truest  of  the  many  noble  and  true  men  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  India. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  July,  the  North-West  and 
Oudh  were  for  the  time  lost  to  Britain.  In  the  North- West, 
a  feeble  descendant  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  had,  with  sepoy 
aid,  re-established  his  authority  at  Delhi.  In  Oudh  the  most 
treacherous  and  bloodthirsty  of  Indians  was  revelling  in  blood 
at  Cawnpore.  In  the  North- West,  Colvin  was  maintaining  a 
feeble  authority  at  Agra.  In  Oudh  a  small  body  of  Euro- 
peans, closely  besieged,  were  deploring  the  loss  of  their  great 
leader.  The  Empire  of  the  Company  seemed  crumbling  to 

1  For  this  account  see,  inter  alia,  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  pp.  232-253 ; 
Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  286  et  seq ;  Red  Pamphlet,  Pt  ii.  pp.  130-143. 

2  Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  pp.  598-613. 
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pieces;  its  possessions  had  no  longer  to  be  saved,  they  had  to 
be  re-won. 

And,  as  the  story  of  massacre  and  defeat  was  told  in  Cal- 
cutta and  London,  and,  hideous  as  it  was,  was  exaggerated 
The  cry  for  m  tne  telling  of  it,  there  arose  from  the  British 
vengeance,  public  and  the  British  press,  both  in  India  and  at 
home,  a  wild  cry  for  retributive  vengeance,  which  good  men 
would  gladly  forget,  but  even  good  men  will  possibly  excuse. 
For  man,  in  periods  of  excitement,  whatever  be  the  colour 
of  his  skin,  loses  the  self-control  which  custom  imposes,  and 
meets  outrage  with  outrage,  slaughter  with  slaughter.  Half- 
mad  from  panic,1  quite  mad  from  fury,  men  of  gentle  birth 
and  kindly  hearts  wrote  and  did  things  which  nothing  but  the 
horror  of  the  occasion  could  excuse.  The  pamphlet  which 
was  most  widely  read  at  the  time  declared  that,  "as  a  pre- 
liminary measure  it  will  be  necessary,  merciless  as  it  may 
sound  to  English  ears,  to  hunt  down  every  mutineer.  India 
will  not  be  secure  so  long  as  a  single  man  still 

Its  answer.  .  ,  0 

remains  alive.  J  1  he  precepts  of  the  writer  were 
adopted  in  many  parts  of  India.  One  officer,  to  whose 
gallantry  in  the  field  his  country  stands  in  debt,  recollecting 
the  Hindoo  doctrine  that  the  man  who  lost  his  caste  had  no 
hope  hereafter,  forced  the  murderers  whom  he  hanged  to  lick 
up  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  their  victims.  A  writer  who  has 
become  famous,  defending  this  policy,  declared  it  good  that 
the  murderers  "  should  leave  this  world  with  the  conviction 
that  their  vile  souls  were  about  to  migrate  into  the  bodies  of 
cats  and  monkeys.3  One  deputy-commissioner,  after  shooting 
without  trial  237  sepoys,  flung  their  dead  bodies  into  a  well, 
and  concluded  the  despatch  in  which  he  described  this 
massacre  with  the  sickening  phrase,4  "There  is  a  well  at 

1  Lord  Canning  says  :  "  The  panic  of  some  of  the  people  here,  officers  of 
Government,  who  ought  to  set  the  example  of  a  bold  front  at  least,  seeing 
that  some  of  them  have  swords  by  their  sides,  is  disgraceful."  Life  of  Sir  //. 
Lawrence,  p.  575.  2  Red  Pamphlet,  Pt.  i.  p.  46.  8  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

4  Holmes,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  calls  the  act  "  a  splendid 
assumption  of  responsibility,"  p.  373,  but  he  does  not  refer  to  the  despatch. 
John  Lawrence,  with  far  truer  judgment,  approved  the  act  of  his  subordinate, 
but  called  the  account  of  it  "  that  nauseous  despatch."  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
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Cawnpore,  but  there  is  also  a  well  at  Ujnalla."  In  the  march 
on  Delhi,  officers  selected  to  serve  on  courts-martial  "swore 
that  they  would  hang  their  prisoners,  guilty  or  innocent."  Pri- 
soners condemned  to  death  after  a  hasty  trial  were  mocked 
and  tortured  by  ignorant  privates  before  their  execution,  while 
educated  officers  looked  on  and  approved." l  When  Delhi 
ultimately  fell,  a  British  officer,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  slew 
the  king's  sons  in  cold  blood  with  his  own  hand.  The  pillage 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  imperial  city  was  more  complete 
than  that  which  had  disgraced  its  capture  by  the  barbarian, 
Nadir  Shah.  Natives  were  brought  forward  in  batches  to  be 
tried  by  a  military  commission,  or  by  special  commissioners,  each 
one  of  whom  had  been  invested  by  the  Supreme  Government 
with  full  power  of  life  and  death.  These  judges  were  in  no 
mood  to  show  mercy.  Almost  all  who  were  tried  were  con- 
demned, and  almost  all  who  were  condemned  were  sentenced 
to  death.  A  four-square  gallows  was  erected  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  city,  and  five  or  six  culprits  were  hanged  every 
day.  English  officers  used  to  sit  by,  puffing  at  their  cigars, 
and  look  on  at  the  convulsive  struggles  of  these  victims.2 
More  than  three  thousand  men,  twenty-nine  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  were  thus  hanged.3  In  the 
Punjab,  excluding  those  slain  in  arms,  2384  sepoys  were 
executed.  The  Governor-General  declared  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Courts  were  "indiscriminate  judicial  murder." 
"  There  is,"  so  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  "  a  rabid  and  indis- 
criminate vindictiveness  abroad ;  .  .  .  not  one  man  in  ten 
seems  to  think  that  the  hanging  and  shooting  of  forty  or 

1  Holmes's  History  of  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  124;  History  of  Siege  of  Delhi,  by 
an  Officer  who  served  there,  pp.  59,  60;  and  cf.  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  ii.  p. 
170  and  note.     For  the  retribution  at   Benares,   ibid. ,   p.   236 ;  for  that  at 
Allahabad,  ibid.,  p.  268.     I  have  not  specifically  referred  to  either  of  these 
in  the  text.     The  Native  servants  of  the  relieving  army  at  Delhi  were  shame- 
fully treated  by  their  employers.     See  ibid.,  p.  605.     For  the  retribution  at 
Cawnpore,  see  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  399 ;  and  Valbezen,  English  in 
India,  p.  166. 

2  The  text  is  taken  word   for  word  from  Holmes's  History  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  p.  406 ;  cf.  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  253,  and  262. 

3  Valbezen,  The  English  in  India,  p.  127. 
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fifty  thousand  mutineers  can  be  otherwise  than  practicable 
and  right."  "Lord  Canning  will  easily  believe,"  so  ran  the 
queen's  reply,  "  how  entirely  the  queen  shares  his  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  unchristian  spirit,  shown, 
alas  !  also  to  a  great  extent  here  by  the  public,  towards  Indians 
in  general  and  towards  sepoys  without  discrimination."1 

But,  amidst  the  cries  for  vengeance  and  the  taunts  of  the 
crowd  around  them,  there  were  happily  two  men  in  high  office 
Lawrence  ^n  India  who  could  discriminate  between  massacre 
at  Lahore.  an(j  punishment,  and  resolutely  resist  involving  guilty 
and  innocent  in  a  common  fate.  And  these  two  men,  who 
proved  their  coolness  in  panic  and  their  capacity  in  danger, 
were  stationed  at  vast  distances  one  from  the  other,  and 
were  separated  by  the  rebellion.  For  one  of  them,  John 
Lawrence,  was  at  Lahore;  the  other,  the  Governor- General, 
was  at  Calcutta. 

Good  fortune  has  frequently  befallen  England  in  the  hour 
of  her  peril;  it  was  her  singular  good  fortune  in  1857  that 
Lawrence  was  in  the  Punjab.  If  the  rest  of  India  had  been 
impoverished  by  the  draining  of  her  best  men  into  the  old 
Sikh  kingdom,  the  debt  was  nobly  repaid  when  the  crisis  of 
1857  occurred.  To  the  outward  observer,  Lawrence's  situation 
was  almost  as  difficult  as  that  of  his  brother  at  Lucknow.  He 
was  surrounded  by  the  most  warlike  population  in  India,  large 
portions  of  his  garrison  consisted  of  Hindoo  soldiers,  and  his 
frontier  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  bold  and  hostile 
tribes.  A  man  in  such  a  situation  might  easily  have  con- 
cluded that  his  first  duty  was  to  maintain  his  own  authority 
unimpaired,  and  to  strengthen  his  own  position.  But  Lawrence 
had  the  courage  to  perceive  that  one  way  of  averting  danger 
was  to  affect  to  despise  it,  and  that  the  best  method  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  mutiny  from  the  Hindoo  to  the  Sikh  was 
to  fling  the  Sikh  at  the  Hindoo.  With  the  training,  moreover, 
of  only  a  civil  servant,  but  with  the  instinct  of  a  soldier,  he 
saw  that  Delhi  was  the  centre  of  the  revolt ;  that  everything 
should  be  risked,  and  that  almost  everything  should  be  sacii- 
1  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  pp.  146,  147. 
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ficed,  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  an  immediate  onslaught 
on  the  Mogul  capital.  "  Clubs,  not  spades,  are  trumps," l  was 
his  emphatic  declaration  when  he  heard  that  Anson  was  en- 
trenching himself  at  Umballa,  instead  of  ordering  an  imme- 
diate advance.  The  siege  of  Delhi  would  have  been  delayed, 
its  capture  would  have  been  almost  indefinitely  postponed,  if 
Lawrence  had  not  hurried  men,  guns,  and  stores  from  the 
Punjab.  The  hero  of  the  assault  was  Nicholson,  a  Punjab 
officer. 

The  command  in  India  was  held  in  1857  by  Anson,  a  man 
whose  untimely  end  might  have  saved  him  from  some  of  the 
strictures  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  His  life 

,  The  Corn- 

had  been  devoted  rather  to  pleasure  than  to  war,     mander-in- 

his  appointment  had  been  due  rather  to  his  birth 
than  his  merit,  and  he  formed  therefore  an  jeasy  mark  for 
hostile  criticism.2     Yet  it  may  be  fairly  pleaded  that,  if  he  did 
not  do  much,  he  had  not  much  time  for  doing  it     News  of 
the  mutiny  reached  him  at  Simla  on  the  I2th  of  May.     He 
reached  Umballa  on  the  i5th.     Though  the  number  of  troops 
available  was  small,  though  stores  were  deficient  and  transport 
scanty,  against  his  own  judgment  he  decided  to  advance.     On 
the  25th  he  had  already  reached  Kurnaul,  and  there,  on  the 
following  day,  he  was  seized  with  cholera,  and  on  the  27th 
May  he  died.3    The  critic  who  denounces  the  in- 
capacity  of  the  commander  should  recollect  that  the 
only  period  of  Anson's  life  which  engages  the  attention  of  the 
historian  was  limited  to  fifteen  days,  and  that  in  those  fifteen 
days  he  moved  from  Simla  to  Umballa,  and  from  Umballa  to 

1  Life  of  Lord  Lawrtnce,  voL  ii.  p.  22 ;  cf.  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

iSi-155. 

2  Mr.  Holmes,  quoting  Sir  H.  Norman,  that  Anson  did  the  best  that  could 
have  been  done  under  the  circumstances,  adds  the  sneer  that  he  did  his  best. 
Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  123,  note.     Sir  J.  Kaye  gives  a  fairer  account  of 
him,  Hist,  of  Sepoy  War,  vol.  i.  p.  393  ;  and  cf.  vol.  ii.  pp.  137-171.    He  adds 
that  "there  was  one  thing  at  least  to  be  said  in  his  favour,  he  was  not  an  old 
man."     Sir  J.  Kaye  was  probably  thinking  of  his  description  of  Elphinstone  at 
Cabul,  "the  poor  old  man."     Historians  would  do  well  to  verify  their  facts. 
Anson  in  1857  was  older  than  Elphinstone  in  1841. 

3  See  Major  (now  Sir  H.)  Norman's  Narrative  ofCampagin  of  Delhi  Army, 
pp.  1-6. 
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Kurnaul.     Where  is  the  commander,  in  ancient  or  modern 

history,  whose  reputation  could  stand,  if  it  were  judged  only 

by  the  first  fifteen  days  of  hurried  preparation  for  a  campaign  ? 

Consistently  with  the  plan  which  Anson  had  drawn  up, 

Barnard,   who   succeeded   him,   at  once   resumed  his  march 

southwards.     On  the  5th  of  June,  nine  days  after 

Barnard.  ,      ,  .  ,.     *  .      , 

Anson  s  death,  he  was  at  Ahpore,  and  there  he  was 
joined,  on  the  yth  of  June,  by  a  welcome  reinforcement  which 
had  marched  in  accordance  with  Anson's  orders  from  Meerut 
under  Wilson,  and  which,  in  its  march,  had  twice  proved  its 
metal  against  the  mutineers.  Thus  reinforced,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  Barnard  attacked  the  mutineers  in  an  entrenched  posi- 
tion at  Badlee  Serai,  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Delhi ;  and, 
driving  the  enemy  from  his  trenches,  won  a  noble  victory.1 

The  victory  of  the  8th  of  June  won  for  the  British  the 
famous  ridge  which  overlooked  the  town,  and  which  they  were 
The  siege  destined  to  hold  under  an  Indian  sun  for  three  long 
weary  months.  And  during  those  months  they  re- 
mained, as  their  brothers-in-arms  had  remained  before  them  in 
the  Crimea,  nominally  a  besieging,  really  a  besieged  army ; 
in  the  presence  of  a  strong  enemy,  a  weak  force,  anxious  for 
its  communications,  ill-provided  with  supplies,  and  exposed, 
without  adequate  shelter,  to  the  fierce  rays  of  a  summer  sun 
in  India.  And  before  the  end  came  the  army — waiting,  fight- 
ing, suffering — was  deprived  of  its  second  chief.  Barnard 
Archdale  died  of  cholera  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  was  tempo- 
wiison.  rarily  succeeded  by  Reed.  On  the  iyth  of  July, 
Reed  made  over  the  command  to  Wilson.2 

It  is  not  possible,  in  a  short  narrative  of  this  kind,  to  pro- 
nounce any  decisive  opinion  on  the  merits  of  these  four 
commanders.  Two  of  them,  Anson  and  Barnard,  have  found 
a  competent  military  apologist,3  and  the  brief  periods  for  which 
they  were  spared,  and  the  difficulties  which  they  had  to  en- 
counter, ought  perhaps  to  save  them  from  other  criticism.  Of 

1  Sir  H.  Norman's  Narrative  of  Campaign  of  Delhi  Army,  p.  7. 

8  Holmes's  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  358. 

*  For  Sir  H.  Norman's  character  of  Barnard,  see  his  Narrative,  p.  22. 
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Wilson  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  speak  more  fully.  He  held  the 
command  till  Delhi  fell,  and  victory  always  throws  a  halo 
over  a  commander.  Yet  Wilson,  in  his  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tions, showed  rather  knowledge  than  genius.  His  knowledge 
of  a  soldier's  art  was  always  prompting  him  to  observe  the 
rules  of  war,  which  a  man  of  genius  would  probably  have  dis- 
regarded. And  so,  though  Wilson  commanded  when  Delhi 
fell,  the  merit  of  its  fall  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  another 
officer,  Chamberlain,  who  led  a  welcome  reinforcement  from 
the  Punjab  in  the  middle  of  August.1 

The  revolt  of  Delhi  marks  the  true  commencement  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Its  capture  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
In  Oudh,  however,  still  sterner  and  harder  work  The  fail 
had  to  be  accomplished;  and  to  understand  the  ofDcllu- 
operations  in  Oudh  it  is  necessary  to  realise  what  was  occur- 
ring in  Calcutta.  For,  if  the  men  who  captured  Delhi  were 
launched  by  Lawrence  from  the  Punjab,  the  men  •who  saved 
Lucknow  and  avenged  Cawnpore  were  despatched  by  Canning 
from  Bengal.  Till  the  middle  of  May,  the  Governor-General 
had  persisted  in  regarding  the  events  which  had  occurred  as 
the  mutinies  of  regiments  rather  than  the  insurrection  of  an 
army.  But  the  occurrences  at  Meerut  and  the  loss  of  Delhi 
either  changed  the  nature  of  the  crisis  or  opened  his  eyes  to 
its  exigencies.  Yet  at  that  fatal  moment,  while  all  around 
him  were  agitated  with  anger  and  alarm,  the  Governor-Gene- 
ral never  lost  his  calm  composure.  And  the  course  which  he 
took  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  British  was,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  his  detractors,  the  very  best  which  he  could  have 
taken.  He  telegraphed  to  Bombay  for  the  soldiers  which  the 
peace  with  Persia  had  freed  from  duty ;  he  telegraphed  to 
Madras  and  Ceylon  for  any  troops  which  could  be  spared 
from  presidency  or  colony;  he  sent  to  Singapore  for  the 
regiments  which  were  on  their  way  to  China  to  punish  an 
aggression  of  the  Chinese.  His  numerous  critics,  indeed,  are 
never  tired  of  stating  that  these  measures  were  suggested  to 

1  For  the  whole  siege,  cf.   Kaye's  Sepoy   War,  voL  ii.  p.  513  to  end  of 

volume. 
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him  by  subordinates  with  more  energy  than  his  own.1  The 
man,  however,  who  authorises,  not  the  adviser  who  suggests 
a  policy,  should  have  the  credit  attaching  to  it.  The  measures 
which  Canning  took  in  May  saved  India  for  England,  and  to 
Canning  should  belong  the  credit  of  saving  it. 

Nor  was  it  only  for  bringing  up  reinforcements  that  Canning 
deserves  praise.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  a  great  crisis 
requires  exceptional  proceedings.  To  the  two  Lawrences  in 
the  Punjab  and  Oudh  he  gave,  practically,  unlimited  authority. 
Though  he  felt  much  more  strongly  than  his  detractors  that 
a  rebellion  against  British  rule  should  be  put  down  by  the 
unaided  strength  of  Britain,  he  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to 
Henry  Lawrence  to  seek  aid  from  Nepaul.2  No  one  except 
John  Lawrence  saw  so  clearly  as  he  the  paramount  necessity 
of  striking  a  prompt  blow  at  Delhi.3  But  he  saw,  what  John 
Lawrence  did  not  see,  that  even  Delhi  could  be  recovered  at 
too  high  a  price.4 

In  the  two  Lawrences  he  had  the  best  subordinates  a  Gover- 
nor-General could  require;  and,  fortunately,  at  Bombay  the 
British  had  a  representative  who  had  both  the  capacity  and 
the  energy  for  dealing  with  the  crisis.  John,  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  was  the  nephew  of  that  distinguished  official  who  stands 
in  the  very  front  rank  among  the  great  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany. His  father  was,  therefore,  the  cousin  of  that  unfortunate 
general  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  greatest  reverse 
that  a  British  army  ever  sustained  in  India.  Twenty  years 
before,  Elphinstone  had  been  sent  out  as  a  young  guardsman 
to  govern  Madras.  He  had  now  returned  to  India  to  contri- 
bute to  the  preservation  of  British  authority.  Appreciating 
the  full  extent  of  the  crisis  and  the  true  mode  of 
dealing  with  it,  he  took  every  precaution  for  pre- 
serving authority  in  his  own  Presidency,  while  he  hurried  up 
reinforcements  towards  Calcutta ;  and  thus,  towards  the  end 
of  May,  and  throughout  the  succeeding  months,  troops  and 

1  See  e.g.,  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  61. 

2  Life  of  Sir  H.  Lawrence,  p.  575.  8  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  61. 

4  For  the  Peshawur  and  Delhi  dispute,  see  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  364, 
and  Kaye's  Sepoy  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  607  seq. 
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leaders  gradually  came  from  Madras,  from  Bombay,  from 
Ceylon,  from  Singapore,  and  finally  from  England,  who  were 
destined  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  British  and  enable  the 
Company  to  reassert  its  authority. 

And  help  was  sorely  needed.  Ever  since  Lawrence  had 
died  of  his  wound,  Inglis,  whom  he  had  selected  to  succeed 
him,  with  a  small  force,  assailed  by  heavy  battalions,  had 
gallantly  held  the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  Exposed  to  in- 
cessant attacks  by  a  vigorous  enemy,  constantly  disturbed  by 
false  alarms,  in  a  building  not  intended  for  defence,  and  sur- 
rounded by  houses  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  enemy, 
decimated  by  illness,  with  no  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  Inglis  and  his  comrades  held  out  against  the  mutineers, 
during  the  three  months  which  passed  before  the  reinforce- 
ments which  were  gradually  arriving  were  able  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison.1 

The  story  of  its  relief  cannot  be  told  at  length  in  these 
pages.  The  first  help  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd  of  May. 
Neill  on  that  day  brought  a  fusilier  regiment  from  Measures  for 
Madras,  and  \vas  hurried  on  towards  Cawnpore.2  ltsrehef- 
In  the  next  four  months  Neill  wrote  his  name  in  the  blood  of 
his  country's  enemies ;  and  his  arm  never  wearied,  his  heart 
never  softened,  till  he  found,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  a  soldier's 
death  in  the  streets  of  Lucknow.3  His  fusiliers  were  rapidly 
followed  by  two  regiments  from  Persia,  and  with  these  regi- 
ments came  a  man  of  spare  frame  but  large  heart,  who  in 
Burma,  in  Afghanistan,  in  the  Punjab,  and  in  Persia  had 
already  on  a  score  of  fields  done  soldier's  service,  and  who, 
throughout  his  career,  had  been  sustained  by  his  indomitable 
spirit  and  his  undying  faith  in  the  God  of  battles. 
Havelock,  like  Neill,  whom  he  superseded,  was 
destined  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  Mutiny.  He  died  of  disease 

1  See  Inglis's  account  oi  the  defence  in  despatches  relating  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  p.  14.     Canning  said  of  this  despatch,  "  Never  has  a  tale  been  told 
which  will  so  stir  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  as  the  simple, 
earnest  narrative  of  Brigadier  Inglis,"  p.  n. 

2  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  62. 

8  For  his  death,  inter  alia,  see  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  318. 
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two  months  after  his  comrade  fell  in  battle.1  In  death  sans 
peur,  in  life  sans  reproche,  he  is  the  hero  of  the  Mutiny ;  and, 
so  long  as  the  world  honours  courage  and  reverences  worth, 
the  story  of  his  career  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Havelock  superseded  Neill,  and  Havelock  in  his  turn  was 
superseded  by  Outram,  who  was  selected  by  Canning  as  Law- 
rence's successor.2  But,  with  a  generosity  which 
has  left  few  brighter  examples,  Outram  left  the 
honour  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow  to  Havelock,  and  accom- 
panied him  only  in  his  civil  capacity  as  chief-commissioner. 
On  the  25th  of  September  these  gallant  men  forced  their 
way  through  the  streets  of  Lucknow,  and  joined  hands  with 
the  survivors  of  the  band  who  had  held  the  Residency. 

Yet  the  danger  was  not  over.  Havelock  and  Outram  had 
fought  their  way  into  Lucknow ;  but  it  was  one  tiling  to  enter 
the  city,  it  \vas  another  to  withdraw  from  it.  Outram,  who 
after  the  relief  of  the  Residency  had  assumed  the  command, 
found  that  he  had  no  means  of  removing  his  sick  and  wounded 
men.  Instead  of  doing  so,  he  decided  on  remaining  at  Luck- 
now.  But  his  decision  involved  a  new  series  of  operations. 
Havelock  and  Outram  had  relieved  Inglis,  but  Outram  in  his 
turn  required  relief.  A  new  duty  was  to  test  the  endurance  of 
a  new  hero. 

By  Anson's  death  the  Bengal  army  had  been  deprived  of  its 
commander  in  the  hour  of  its  supreme  need.  On  Canning  being 
told  of  its  occurrence  in  May,  he  telegraphed  for  Sir  Patrick 
Grant,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Madras;  on  the  news  of 
Anson's  death  being  brought  to  England,  Colin  Campbell, 
Colin  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Crimean  generals, 

Campbell.  was  sent  to  jncjja  gir  Patrick,  the  son-in-law  of 
Gough,  had  done  good  service  in  the  Sikh  war ;  he  reached 
Calcutta  on  the  iyth  of  June;8  and,  with  perhaps  a  sound 
appreciation  of  his  own  capacity,  and  of  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  situation,  he  remained  at  Calcutta  to  orga- 

1  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  424. 

2  Life  of  Outram,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  196. 

*  Holmes's  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny,  p.  177. 
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nise  a  force  wi;h  which  the  rebellion  could  be  quelled.     Colin 
Campbell,  who  in  his  youth  had  served  throughout  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,1  who  as  a  man  had  shared  the  glories  and 
dangers  of  the  second  Sikh  war,   and  who  had  proved  his 
capacity  and  courage  on  the  Alma  and  at  Balaklava,  did  not 
suffer  a  day  to  pass 2  before  he  set  out  for  India.     He  reached 
Calcutta  on  the  i3th  of  August,  and  on  the  iyth  of  August 
assumed  the  command.     He  threw  all  the  energy  of  a  strong 
will  into  the  work  of  preparation.     But  even  his  efforts  did  not 
enable  him  to  collect  troops  and  supplies  sufficient  to  justify 
an  advance  for  more  than  two  months  afterwards. 
On  the  27th  of  October  he  set  out  from  Calcutta,  on   finally 
the  i  yth  of  November  the  British  at  Lucknow  were 
a  second  time  relieved,  and  within  the  following  week  with- 
drawn from  the  Residency. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  November  the  tide  was  already  turned. 
British  authority  had  been  reasserted  at  Delhi,  the  British 
garrison  had  been  removed  from  Lucknow.  Months  of  labour 
and  of  battle  were  indeed  still  in  store  before  the  mutineers 
were  finally  dispersed  and  order  was  completely  restored.  But 
no  detailed  account  of  these  events  can  be  given  in  the  narrow 
compass  of  these  pages.  Those  who  wish  to  know  how  Oudh 
was  reconquered,  how  Hayelock  died,  or  how  the  Queen  of 
Jhansi,  whose  son's  territory  had  been  escheated  by  Dalhousie, 
rallied  her  countrymen  on  the  plains  of  Gwalior,  and  died, 
fighting  to  the  last  gasp,  the  heroine  of  the  Mutiny,3  must  turn 
for  this  knowledge  to  other  works.  In  these  pages  all  that  it 
is  possible  to  do  is  to  dwell  for  a  few  more  sentences  on  the 
policy  of  the  Governor-General. 

1  He  was  at  Vimiera  and  Corunna  as  well  as  in  the  later  campaigns  of 
Wellington  from  1811  to  1813.    Sbadwell's  Life  of  Lord  Clyde,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-34. 

2  He  was  offered  the  command  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  nth  of  July,  he 
undertook  to  start  that  evening,  and  he  did  start  the  following  day.     Life  of 
Lord  Clyde,  vol.  i.  p.  405. 

3  For  the  Ranee  of  Jhansi's  case,  Arnold's  Dalhousie 's  Admin.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
146-153,  where  Sir  H.  Rose's  emphatic  testimony  will  also  be  found:  "  The 
best  man  upon  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  the  woman  found  dead,  the  Ranee 
of  Jhansi ; "  and  cf.  Malleson's  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  221. 
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Of  the  efforts  which  Canning  made  to  reinforce  his  slender 

armies  enough  has  already  been  said.     Whether  he  deserves 

credit  for  the  action  which  he  took,  or  whether  the 

Canning  s  ......... 

administra-     credit  of  it  is  due  to  others,  no  one  can  doubt  that 

the  measures  themselves  were  vigorous  and  admir- 
able. But,  while  his  exertions  to  obtain  regular  military  aid 
were  great,  he  undoubtedly  at  one  time  showed  a  reluctance  to 
resort  to  other  assistance  which  he  was  compelled  ultimately 
to  accept.  He  refused  in  the  first  instance  to  accept  the 
voluntary  service  of  the  citizens  of  Calcutta;  he  refused  for 
a  time  the  offer  of  aid  which  was  tendered  to  him  from 
Nepaul.  Hardly  realising  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  he  did 
not  at  once  appreciate  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  extraordi- 
nary help. 

But,  as  message  after  message  was  brought  to  Calcutta  of 
new  risings,  new  losses,  and  new  dangers,  the  Governor-General 
was  constrained  to  accept  assistance  which  he  had  previously 
ventured  to  refuse ;  and,  as  the  true  nature  of  the  crisis  was 
gradually  revealed  to  him,  he  was  driven  to  other  measures 
characteristic  of  his  even  judgment.  The  British  around  him 
were  clamouring  for  severe  measures  of  repression,  and  Canning 
had  the  courage  to  determine,  if  he  were  forced  to  be  severe, 

at  least  to  be  just.  The  British  demanded  that  the 
gingActand  Native  press  should  be  suppressed.  Canning,  on 

the  1 3th  of  June,  acceded  to  their  request,  but  he 
applied  the  measure  to  the  British  as  well  as  to  the  Native 
press. 

Three  months  afterwards,  in  disarming  the  population  of 
Calcutta,  he  displayed  a  similar  impartiality  by  requiring 
British  as  well  as  Native  residents  to  take  out  a  licence  to 
carry  arms.  These  measures  excited  a  storm  of  disapproval. 

The   British   in  India   have  always   opposed,  and 

The  attack 

of  the  perhaps  always  will  oppose,  legislation  which  places 

up<fn'can-      the   natives  and   themselves   on  an   equality,  and 
Canning  had  emphasised  the   policy  of  Bentinck 
and  Macaulay.     For,  while  the  Black  Act  had  been  passed 
at  a  period  when  the  dominant  and  subject  peoples  had  been 
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at  peace,  the  Gagging  Act  and  the  Arms  Act  were  passed 
when  Briton  and  Native  were  locked  in  war.1 

These  measures  gained  for  Canning  endless  abuse.  But 
even  these  measures  were  less  offensive  to  the  British  popula- 
tion than  another  order  which  he  issued  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  end  of  July  the  tide  of  disaster  had  not  yet  turned ; 
and,  as  story  after  story  was  told  of  outrage  and  massacre, 
British  men  and  women  displayed  a  savage  appetite  for 
vengeance.  Almost  alone  in  Calcutta,  Canning  saw  that  the 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  mutineers  was  both 
impracticable  and  unwise ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  mutiny,  he 
had  the  courage  to  offer  terms  of  reconciliation  to  the  least 
guilty  among  his  country's  enemies.  On  the  3ist  Themani- 
of  July  he  issued  a  manifesto  distinguishing  between  festo  of  Julv- 
the  guilt  of  mutineers.  This  proclamation  was  received  with 
a  storm  of  abuse.  In  India  the  British  drew  up  a  petition  to 
the  Crown  for  the  Governor-General's  recall.  In  England 
the  ruler  who  issued  it  was  nicknamed  Clemency  Canning.2 

In  1857,  therefore,  Canning  incurred  the  unpopularity  of  a 
ruler  who  busied  himself  to  moderate  violence,  to  deal  jus- 
tice, and  to  restrain  the  passions  which  outrage  had  aroused. 
But,  by  a  singular  circumstance,  when  the  Mutiny  was  sup- 
pressed in  1858,  the  Governor-General,  who  in  the  previous 
year  had  been  condemned  for  leniency  which  was  thought 
ill-timed,  was  destined  to  receive  censure  for  harshness  which 

1  For  the  animosity  which  the  Gagging  Act  provoked,  see  Red  Pamphlet, 
p.  102  seq.  ;  but  cf.  its  author's  maturer  judgment  in  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny, 
vol.  i.  pp.  16-21.     Sir  H.  Lawrence's  emphatic  testimony,  "  Whatever  may  be 
the  danger  of  the  Native  press,  I  look  on  it  that  the  papers  published  in  cur 
own  language  are  the  more  dangerous "  (Life  of  Sir.  H.  Lawrence,  p.  566), 
affords  strong  presumption  that,   if  it  were  desirable  to  muzzle  the   press, 
Canning  was  right  to  apply  the  gag  to  English  as  well  as  Native  papers. 

2  For  this  order,  see  Red  Pamphlet,  p.  181 ;  but  cf.  Holmes's  Indian  Mutiny, 
p.  178 ;  Temple's  Men  and  Events  of  My  Time  in  India,  p.  168.     Deserters 
belonging  to  regiments  which  had  not  mutinied  were,  unless  found  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  to  be  made  over  to  the  military  authorities  or  kept  in  imprison- 
ment.    Deserters  belonging  to  regiments  which  had  mutinied,  but  which  had 
not  murdered  their  officers,  were  to  be  sent  to  a  fixed  place  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  military  authorities.     Deserters  belonging  to  regiments  which  had  murdered 
pn  officer,  or  committed  other  sanguinary  outrages,  were  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Civil  power.     Malleson's  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny,  voL  i.  p.  135. 
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was  declared  unnecessary.     On  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  Luck- 
now,  he  drew  up  a  proclamation  confiscating  the 

IheOudh  . 

prociama-  lands  of  all  the  great  landowners  in  Oudh.  Excep- 
tions were,  indeed,  made  to  this  sweeping  decree. 
Landowners  who  could  prove  their  loyalty  were  promised 
exemption  from  it,  just  as  rebels  who  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered, and  whose  hands  were  not  stained  with  British 
blood,  were  offered  pardon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canning, 
in  drawing  up  this  proclamation,  relied  on  the  exceptions 
which  it  contained,  while  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  the 
critics  who  objected  to  it  overlooked  its  parentheses.  But 
its  issue  was  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  which  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  to  the  Governor-General's  administration.  The 
chances  of  party  warfare  had  replaced  Palmerston  with  Derby; 
and  the  Conservative  Minister  had  entrusted  the  Board  of 
Control  to  the  brilliant  but  erratic  statesman  who, 

The  pro- 
clamation      fifteen    years    before,    had    astonished    India    with 

by  Ellen-  pageant  and  proclamation.  Forgetful  of  the  com- 
plaints which  he  had  himself  made  of  the  insufficient 
support  which  he  had  received  from  his  friends  at  home, 
forgetful  of  the  danger  to  which  his  ready  pen  had  already 
exposed  him,  Ellenborough  thought  proper  to  condemn 
Canning's  proclamation  in  a  severe  despatch,  and  to  allow 
his  censure  to  be  made  public.1  For  a  short  time  it  seemed 
impossible  that  the  Governor- General  who  had  received  such 
a  despatch  could  continue  his  government.  But  the  lapse 
of  a  few  days  showed  that  the  minister  who  had  framed  the 
despatch,  and  not  the  Governor  who  had  received  it,  was 
to  suffer  from  the  transaction.  The  public,  recollecting  the 
justice  of  Canning's  rule,  the  mercy  of  his  administration, 
almost  unanimously  considered  that  he  should  not  have  been 
hastily  condemned  for  a  document  which,  it  was  gradually 
evident,  had  only  been  imperfectly  understood;  and  Ellen- 
borough,  to  save  his  colleagues,  volunteered  to  play  the  part 
of  Jonah,  and  retired  from  the  ministry.2 

1  See  Malleson's  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny,  vol.  i.  p.  172  ;  Holmes's  Hist,  of 
Indian  Mutiny,  p.  454  seg.  ;  Life  of  Prince  Consort,  vol.  iv.  p.  222. 

2  Cf.  Malleson's  Hist,  of  Indian  Mutiny,  vol.  iii.  p.  254  seq.  ' 
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His  retirement  closes,  in  one  sense,  the  history  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  But  the  transactions  of  the  Mutiny  had, 
almost  for  the  first  time,  taught  the  public  to  con-  „ 

.     *•  The  Govern- 

sider  the  anomalies  of  Indian  government.  In  the  mentof 
course  of  a  hundred  years  a  Company  had  been  ferredtothe 
suffered  to  acquire  an  empire  nearly  ten  times  as 
large  and  as  populous  as  Great  Britain.  It  was  true  that  the 
rule  of  the  Company  was  in  many  respects  nominal.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  the  true  head  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  spoke  and  acted  through  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  this  very  circum- 
stance only  accentuated  the  anomaly.  If  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  was  in  fact  Indian  Minister,  it  was  far 
simpler  to  make  him  Indian  Minister  by  name,  and  to  do 
away  with  the  clumsy  expedient  which  alone  enabled  him 
to  exercise  his  authority.  Hence  it  was  generally  decided  that 
the  rule  of  the  Company  should  cease,  and  that  India  should 
thenceforward  become  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown. 
Nearly  thirty  years  before,  Ellenborough  had  himself  advocated 
this  change.  Jf  it  had  not  been  for  his  unseasonable  despatch, 
he  would  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  it.  The 
want  of  tact  and  temper  which  necessitated  his  resignation 
left  the  honour  of  carrying  the  reform  to  his  successor,  Lord 
Stanley,  Derby's  eldest  son;  a  minister  strikingly  destitute 
of  those  specious  qualities  for  which  Ellenborough  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  singularly  endowed  with  the  caution  and 
judgment  in  which  Ellenborough  was  deficient.1 

A  great  danger  thus  led  to  the  removal  of  a  great  anomaly, 
and  the  vast  Indian  Empire  which  Britain  had  won  was 
thenceforward  taken  into  a  nation's  keeping.  But,  though 
the  change  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  wise,  it  constitutes 
one  of  those  reforms  which  the  imagination  concedes  to 

l  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  this  account  to  state  the  history  of  the 
India  Bills  successively  introduced  by  the  Palmerston  and  Derby  Administra- 
tions, or  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  government  which  was  then  instituted. 
The  Indian  army  was  subsequently  abolished,  and  united  with  the  Royal  army. 
There  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  queen's  anxiety  on  this  subject  in  Lord 
Malmesbury's  Memoirs,  p.  464. 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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the   reason.      The   old   Company,   whose   rule  was   abruptly 
ended,    had   undoubtedly   played   a   great   part   in 

The  rule  .  . 

of  the  the  worlds   history.      In  a  single   century  it   had 

Company.  ,  .  -     ,       ,    ,  , 

amassed  an  empire,  and  had  brought  one  person 
in  every  six  in  the  world  into  subjection.  Its  servants  had 
been  guilty  of  some  crimes  and  some  blunders,  yet  they 
had  shown  a  capacity  for  rule  directly  attributable  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  Where  else 
in  the  world's  history  can  be  found  a  dependency  which, 
in  the  course  of  one  short  century,  has  had  its  fortunes 
entrusted  to  three  men  of  the  capacity  of  Warren  Hastings, 
of  Wellesley,  and  of  Dalhousie?  and  which  has  produced  in 
the  same  period  among  its  subordinate  officials  such  men  as 
the  two  Lawrences,  as  Havelock  and  Outram,  as  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  and  Malcolm,  as  Metcalfe  and  Munro?  '•  Great 
countries,"  said  Disraeli  long  ago,  "  are  those  which  produce 
great  men."  The  old  East  India  Company  may  at  least  boast 
that  it  produced  great  administrators. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  servants  of  the  Company 
did  not  all  possess  the  capacity  of  Munro,  the  culture  of 
Elphinstone,  the  energy  of  John  Lawrence,  or  the  kindly 
nature  of  his  brother  Henry.  They  were,  of  course,  men 
with  the  faults  and  passions  of  men.  Many  of  them,  placed 
in  situations  of  great  power  and  great  independence,  did 
and  said  many  brutal  and  corrupt  things.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Company's  servants, 
the  men  who  have  at  once  been  the  guides  and  the  examples 
of  their  fellows,  have  displayed  a  pure  and  unselfish  desire 
to  promote  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  vast 
population  amidst  which  their  life  has  been  spent;  and  that 
the  world  has  seen  few  instances  of  purer  and  holier  work 
than  that  which  such  men  as  Outram,  as  Sleeman,  as  the 
Lawrences,  and  a  score  of  others  have  done  in  India  in  the 
present  century. 

A  great  thinker  has  made  the  striking  remark,  that  the 
wise  men  of  the  world  pass  most  of  their  time  in  undoing 
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the  harm  which  the  good  men  of  the  world  are  doing.  And 
this  remark  is  no  doubt  as  true  in  India  as  it  is  at  home. 
Good  men,  in  India  as  elsewhere,  have  done  much  mischief 
and  have  been  guilty  of  many  crimes.  The  story  of  the 
causes  which  produced  the  great  Mutiny  is  an  instance  in 
point.  The  M,utiny  would  perhaps  never  have  occurred  if 
British  officers,  turning  themselves  into  missionaries,  had 
not  fostered  the  notion  that  the  Company  was  anxious  to 
convert  its  subjects  to  Christianity.  But,  when  this  has 
been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  the  rule  of  the  Company, 
as  a  whole,  was  both  great  and  good;  and  that,  with  all 
its  shortcomings  and  all  its  faults,  it  deserved  the  commen- 
dation bestowed  on  the  faithful  steward  in  the  parable. 

This  result  has  been  quite  as  much  due  to  the  capacity 
and  conduct  of  the  officers  trained  in  the  Company's  service 
as  to  the  men  who  have  presided  as  Governors- 
General  over  the  empire.  With  the  exception,  nors- 
indeed,  of  Wellesley  and  Dalhousie,  no  Governor- 
General  during  the  present  century  has  impressed  his  person- 
ality on  the  history  of  India ;  and  Dalhousie  is  not  merely 
the  last  of  the  great  Governors,  he  has  probably  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  future  to  produce  a  great  Governor-General. 
For  the  material  improvements  which  had  their  origin  in 
his  administration,  and  which  owed  their  inception  to  his 
energy,  have  brought  the  Indian  Government  into  closer  de- 
pendence on  the  ministry  at  home.  In  Wellesley's  time  the 
authorities  at  home  were  only  able  to  discuss  his  ambitious 
policy  months  after  it  was  concluded.  In  the  present  day 
the  telegraph  has  brought  Calcutta  within  speaking  distance 
of  London,  and  a  Governor- General,  in  lieu  of  devising  his 
own  policy,  has  only  to  execute  the  policy  of  his  employers 
at  home.  Responsibility  is  almost  inseparable  from  greatness ; 
and  the  man  who  leans  on  others  will  never  develop  the  great 
qualities  which,  forced  to  rely  on  himself  alone,  he  is  able  to 
display. 

If,  however,  India  is  not,  consequently,  likely  to  produce  in 
the  future  either  a  Wellesley  or  a  Dalhousie,  its  future  rulers 
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may  display  qualities  less  brilliant  and  less  dangerous,  but  at 
least  as  beneficial  to  the  mighty  province  over  which  they  are 
called  on  to  preside.  The  men  whom  Britain  has  lately  sent 
to  govern  India  have,  with  few  exceptions,  displayed  a  deep 
and  religious  sense  of  the  vast  trust  committed  to  them.  They 
have  laboured  to  promote  the  moral  and  material  progress  of 
the  country;  to  elevate  the  masses ;  to  fit  them,  in  a  constantly 
increasing  extent,  to  discharge  the  higher  duties  of  citizenship ; 
and  to  entrust  the  best  of  the  Indians  with  a  larger  share  in 
the  administrative  and  judicial  duties  of  their  country.  To 
preserve  peace,  to  maintain  order,  to  promote  justice— these 
are  the  arts  of  modern  government,  and  by  these  arts,  and  not 
by  conquests  and  wars,  is  the  empire  which  the  Company  won 
to  be  preserved. 

If  Dalhousie  was  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest 
of  the  old  type  of  governors,  Canning  was  the  first  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  new  class  of  rulers.  That  he  had 
defects  in  his  character,  and  that  his  defects  were  attended 
with  serious  consequences,  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny.  A 
Clive  or  a  Wellesley,  or  even  a  Hastings  or  a  Hardinge,  would 
possibly  have  stamped  out  rebellion  more  rapidly,  or  confined  a 
revolt  within  narrower  limits.  But  neither  Clive  nor  Wellesley, 
neither  Hastings  nor  Hardinge,  would  have  furnished  subject 
India  with  so  grand  an  example  of  the  nobler  features  of  the 
British  character.  The  man  who  maintained  his  equanimity 
amidst  panic,  whose  courage  never  quailed  amidst  disaster, 
who,  conscious  of  his  own  virtue,  moved  calm  amidst  obloquy; 
who,  amidst  rage  and  tumult,  in  the  hour  of  severity  never 
forgot  to  be  just,  was  a  ruler  worthy  of  the  great  country  whose 
honour,  in  the  hour  of  her  supreme  peril,  was  entrusted  to  his 
keeping. 


CHAPTER     XXVIII. 

GREATER  BRITAIN. 

THE  position  of  the  British  in  India  during  the  nineteenth 
century  has  had  a  constant  effect  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
Britain.  It  has  inspired  British  statesmen  with  the  i,,diaand 
jealousy  of  Russia  which  was  the  true  cause  of  the  lheColo;11  s- 
Crimean  war ;  it  has  induced  them  to  support  the  worst  Govern- 
ment in  Europe ;  it  has  driven  them  into  expeditions  in  which 
they  have  expended  blood  and  treasure  without  obtaining  any 
compensating  advantages.  The  prominent  facts  in  the  history 
of  India  require,  consequently,  to  be  understood  by  any  student 
of  the  modern  history  of  England,  and  three  long  chapters  have 
hardly  afforded  room  enough  for  the  purpose.  It  is  fortunately 
unnecessary  to  relate  in  equal  detail  the  history  of  the  new 
Britains  which  have  been  springing  into  existence  in  a  new 
world  and  in  another  hemisphere.  Centuries  hence,  indeed, 
some  philosophic  historian,  generalising  on  the  rise  and  possibly 
on  the  decay  of  Britain,  will  probably  dwell  with  different  em- 
phasis on  the  two  circumstances.  He  will  relate  the  history 
of  the  British  in  India  as  a  romantic  episode  which  has  had 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  human  family.  He 
will  describe  the  growth  of  Britain's  Colonial  Empire  as  the 
true  monument  of  British  greatness. 

Yet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  colonies 
of  Britain  were  associated  with  ideas  quite  opposite  to  those 
which  pass  current  to-day.     At  that  time  they  were  The  ^^ 
almost  without  exception  possessions  conquered  from  nies .at ,the 

beginning 

other  Powers,  and  none  of  them  had  afforded  shelter  of  the 

and  home  to  any  large  numbers  of  the  British  people. 

Men  of  French  extraction  occupied  considerable  portions  of 
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Canada ;  the  Cape  and  its  contiguous  territory  were  still  chiefly 
peopled  by  Dutch  settlers;  the  British  West  Indies  and  the 
British  settlements  in  South  America  were  cultivated  by  the 
forced  labour  of  imported  negroes.  The  voice  of  no  white 
man  had  disturbed  the  internal  solitudes  of  Australia.  The 
cold  of  a  Canadian  winter,  the  dangers  and  expense  of  a  six 
months'  voyage,  placed  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  emigration ;  and  the  Indian  consequently  roamed 
undisturbed  through  the  lone  North-West  of  one  continent, 
while  the  other  territory  seemed  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
the  worst  members  of  British  society. 

British  colonies  indeed  there  were  which  were  proving,  by 
their  progress  and  their  independence,  the  capacity  of  the 
The  United  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  dominate  the  earth.  The 
States.  descendants  of  those  true  men,  who,  driven  by  per- 
secution from  their  own  homes,  had  founded  New  Englands, 
New  Yorks,  New  Jerseys,  New  Brunswicks,  New  Bostons,  New 
Hampshires,  in  a  new  world,  were  showing,  for  the  first  time, 
what  the  British  race  could  do.  "Plenty  of  good  land,  and 
liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way," l  had  already 
made  them  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  happy  people 
upon  earth.  It  was  truly  said  of  them,  in  1775,  that  they 
afforded  "  an  ever-memorable  example  at  how  small  an  expense 
three  millions  of  people  may  not  only  be  governed  but  well 
governed."2  But,  by  an  unfortunate  succession  of  events 
and  an  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas,  the  greatest  of  British 
colonies  was  no  longer  considered  a  British  colony.  The 
swarm  from  the  parent  hive  had  disowned  its  original  allegi- 
ance. Yet  the  colony  which  has  become  an  empire  is  still  a 
colony,  or,  if  the  far  better  word  were  admissible,  an  a-omlix. 
Great  as  is  the  history  of  this  great  England,  the  greatest  fact 
in  her  history  is  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  well  for  her  to  recollect  that  it  is  with  nations  as 
it  is  with  families.  The  parent  who  desires  the  affection  of 
her  offspring  must  take  pride  in  the  progress  of  her  child. 
Since  the  United  States  acquired  their  independence,  few 
1  The  expression  is  Adam  Smith's,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  2  Ibid.,  p.  373. 
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people  have  continued  to  regard  them  as  a  collection  of  British 
colonies.  The  colonies  of  Britain  were  naturally  limited  to 
those  possessions  of  the  British  Crown  which  maintained  their 
connection  with  the  mother-country ;  and,  even  in  this  descrip- 
tion, the  greatest  dependency  of  Britain  was  not  included. 
India,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  is  nothing  but  a 
colony.  Except  that  it  is  governed  from  the  India 
Office  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  not  from  the  Colonial  Office 
in  Downing  Street,  there  is  no  real  difference  between  its  posi- 
tion and  that  of  the  Mauritius.  Ceylon,  which  geographically 
is  almost  as  integral  a  part  of  India  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  an 
integral  part  of  Hampshire,  is  and  always  has  been  a  colony ; 
and  India,  therefore,  is  in  one  sense  nothing  more  than  the 
greatest  and  most  important  colony  of  the  Crown. 

The  circumstances,  moreover,  which  led  to  the  first  settle- 
ments in  India  were  similar  to  those  which  led  to  the  first 
plantations.  The  views  of  trade  which  influenced  statesmen 
and  thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  not  yet  entirely 
extinct.  '  It  was  assumed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is 
in  some  quarters  assumed  still,  that  the  true  way  to  increase 
British  trade  was  to  increase  the  number  of  British  possessions. 
'1  he  colonist,  it  was  thought,  would  naturally  prefer  The  mercan. 
to  deal  with  the  mother-country  rather  than  with  tlle  system- 
some  other  and  foreign  nation.  It  was  the  easy,  though  illo- 
gical, corollary  of  this  argument,  that  the  colonist  should  be 
forced  to  deal  with  the  mother-country  and  with  the  mother- 
couniry  alone.  Thus  arose  that  elaborate  engine  of  statesman- 
ship which  is  known  as  the  mercantile  system.  Statesmen 
found  a  broad  river  flowing  unrestrained  in  its  own  course. 
They  undertook  to  divert  it  into  a  given  channel,  to  feed  it 
with  new  tributaries,  and  to  pour  its  waters  into  a  certain 
ocean.  By  dint  of  hard  fighting  and  harder  laws  they  achieved 
a  certain  success.  But  the  victory  had  not  been  definitely  won 
before  the  foremost  men  were  inquiring  whether  the  achieve- 
ment was  worth  its  cost  Even  irrigation  may  be  secured  at 
too  high  a  price,  and  trade  may  not  be  worth  the  money  that 
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is  paid  for  it.  It  is  possible,  for  nations  as  well  as  for  men,  to 
pay  a  pound  for  an  article  that  is  only  worth  a  shilling. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  older  economists  "always  to  sell 
and  never  to  buy."  "All  trade 'and  no  barter"  was  "the 
grand  maxim  of  the  mercantile  system." :  "  It  was,"  as  another 
great  writer  put  it,  "  the  policy  of  all  Governments  to  interdict 
the  exportation  and  the  melting  of  money ;  while,  by  encourag- 
ing the  exportation  and  impeding  the  importation  of  other 
things,  they  endeavoured  to  have  a  stream  of  money  constantly 
flowing  in.  By  this  course  they  gratified  two  prejudices ;  they 
drew,  or  thought  that  they  drew,  more  money  into  the  country, 
which  they  believed  to  be  tantamount  to  more  wealth;  and 
they  gave,  or  thought  they  gave,  to  all  producers  and  dealers 
high  prices,  which,  though  no  real  advantage,  people  are  always 
inclined  to  suppose  to  be  one." 2 

When,  indeed,  the  colonies  were  first  planted  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  their  commerce.  It  was  only  when  their  pro- 
gress made  their  custom  desirable  that  the  Legislature  under- 
took to  secure  it  for  the  mother-country.  The  Navigation  Act 
virtually  declared  that  the  colonies  should  buy  everything  they 
wanted  in  England,  and  sell  everything  they  had  to  sell8  in 
England.  And  the  word  England  was  used  in  the  narrowest 
sense.  Though  Scotland  had  given  a  sovereign  to  England, 
the  Scotch  were  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  Act. 
Though  the  King  of  England  was  the  King  of  Ireland,  the 
Irish  were  excluded  from  it.  So  far  as  the  colonial  trade  was 
concerned,  the  English  Parliament  was  prepared  to  treat  Irish 
and  Scotch  as  it  treated  Russians  or  French,  and  to  exclude 
them  from  the  benefits  which  it  reserved  for  the  English 
alone. 

Some  of  these  provisions  were  relaxed  in  the  course  of  years. 
The  Union  admitted  Scotland  to  a  share  of  the  American 
trade.  The  American  war,  the  Volunteers,  and  Grattan  secured 
for  Ireland  similar  advantages.  Even  the  colonies,  by  an  Act 

i  This  rhetorical  expression  is  from  Brougham  on  the  Colonies,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
3  Mill's  Political  Economy,  Book  iii.  ch.  ix.  sec.  i. 

3  The  enumerated  articles  to  which  this  provision  was  limited  practically 
included  everything  the  colonies  had  to  sell 
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of  1739,  were  allowed  to  carry  their  sugar  to  foreign  markets.1 
But  these  were  only  paltry  and,  as  British  statesmen  thought, 
inevitable  concessions.  Monopoly  was  the  prevailing  object 
of  the  mercantile  system  and  colonial  policy.  For  the  sake  of 
securing  a  monopoly  for  the  British  manufacturer,  the  colonists 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  manufacture ;  they  were  even 
prohibited  from  refining  their  own  sugars.  They  were  regarded 
as  mere  dependencies  of  the  mother-country — as  useful  in 
promoting  British  trade. 

Parliament,  indeed,  which  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  the  colonies  to  those  of  England,  was  equally  prepared  to 
favour  the  colonies  at  the  expense  of  foreign  countries.  Dif- 
ferential duties  gave  the  colonial  producer  an  advantage  in  the 
home  market ;  and  foreign  timber,  foreign  sugar,  and  foreign 
spirits  were  not  allowed  to  compete  with  his  wares  on  equal 
terms.  These  complicated  regulations  were  supposed  to  favour 
the  British  manufacturer,  the  British  merchant,  and  the  British 
colonist.  The  British  manufacturer  was  given  a  monopoly  of 
the  colonial  market ;  the  British  merchant  was  given  a  mono- 
poly of  the  colonial  trade;  and  the  planter,  in  his  objections 
turn,  was  given  a  monopoly  in  the  British  market  to:t- 
for  such  of  his  goods  as  Britain  could  not  produce.  But, 
though  these  ends  were  undoubtedly  secured  to  a  limited  and 
imperfect  extent,  the  cost  which  was  paid  for  them  was  fright- 
ful. Parliament,  while  it  was  painfully  protecting  the  manu- 
facturer, the  trader,  and  the  producer,  forgot  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  or,  in  other  words,  the  interests  of  the  nation. 
By  excluding  foreign  sugar  and  foreign  timber  from  British 
markets,  it  forced  the  British  people  to  pay  excessive  prices  for 
articles  of  the  first  necessity.  By  excluding  foreign  goods  from 
the  colonial  markets,  and  by  forbidding  the  colonists  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves,  it  raised  the  price  of  British  goods  in 
the  colonies.  Every  Briton,  every  colonist,  was  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  and  excessive  taxation  which  all  monopolies  im- 
pose for  the  sake  of  securing  a  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
manufacturer,  the  tradesman,  and  the  planter. 
1  12  Geo.  ii.  c.  30. 
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For  the  advantage  was  very  doubtful.  Trade  is  like  a  plant. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  soil  and  in  the  climate  to  which  nature 
has  adapted  it.  No  doubt,  like  an  exotic,  it  may  be  trans- 
planted from  tropical  to  temperate  regions,  and,  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere  and  amidst  artificial  surroundings,  assume  the  ap- 
pearances of  health  and  vigour.  But,  though  rich  men  may 
grow  their  pine-apples  in  a  hothouse,  the  same  outlay  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  apples  and  plums  would  yield  a  far  larger 
and  more  remunerative  harvest.  And  so  it  is  with  trade.  No 
human  being  doubts  that,  by  a  complicated  system  of  regula- 
tions, it  is  possible  for  a  Legislature  to  discourage  certain  trades 
and  to  foster  other  industries,  just  as  it  has  proved  possible  to 
check  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  or  to  prohibit 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  Ireland.  But  what  men  of  sense 
believe  is,  that  all  such  restraints  on  freedom  are  in  themselves 
bad;  that  the  individual  is  the  best  judge  in  what  trade  he 
shall  engage,  just  as  the  farmer  is  the  best  judge  what  crops  he 
shall  grow.  "Liberty,  not  trade,"  said  a  great  writer,  "has 
been  the  cause  of  England's  greatness.  Commerce,  and  all 
its  consequences,  have  been  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  our 
happiness." l 

England  has  been  called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  the 
modern  English  gentleman,  who  dislikes  the  legislation  which 
is  associated  with  the  names  of  Peel  and  Cobden,  is  always 
ready  to  repeat  the  reproach.  The  course  of  events  which  has 
removed  the  reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  his  own 
class,  and  has  committed  them  to  the  representatives  of  the 
great  commercial  centres  of  England,  seems  to  him  to  justify 
the  reproach.  But  the  modern  English  gentleman  is  usually 
very  ill  read  in  the  works  of  those  great  writers  who  have  made 
it  their  business  to  analyse  and  explain  the  causes  of  a  nation's 
greatness.  If  he  were  better  instructed  in  their  works  and  in 
his  country's  history,  he  would  hesitate  to  prefer  the  charge. 
For  there  was  a  time  when  this  country  pursued  a  shopkeeping 
policy,  and  there  was  a  time  when  English  policy  was  described 
as  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  But  that  phrase  was 
1  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  Preface,  p.  xi. 
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first  used  neither  by  Napoleon,  nor  in  condemnation  of  Peel 
and  Cobden,  but  in  condemnation  of  the  policy  which  Peel 
and  Cobden  destroyed.  And  perhaps  the  modern  English 
gentleman  may  hesitate  before  he  repeats  the  familiar  charge 
when  he  learns  that  it  was  first  brought  against  the  mercantile 
system  by  the  great  advocate  of  free  trade — Adam  Smith.1 

While  the  mercantile  system  which  was  thus  established 
endured,  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  age  naturally  set  them- 
selves to  inquire  whether  the  colonies  were  worth  their  cost 
The  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  had  up  to  that  time  "  been 
the  principal,  or  perhaps  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the 
dominion  which  Great  Britain"  had  assumed  over  the 
"colonies.  .  .  .  The  monopoly"  was  "the  principal  badge  of 
their  dependency,  and  the  sole  fruit  gathered  from  that  de- 
pendency." .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  that  fruit  Great  Britain 
incurred  heavy  expense  in  supporting  the  colonies  during 
peace  and  defending  them  during  war ; 2  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  century  many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  a  stronger  and  wealthier  nation  without  her  colonies. 

This  conclusion  necessarily  led  to  another  reflection.  Men 
there  were  prepared  to  endorse  all  the  arguments  against 
monopoly,  \vho  were  yet  unprepared  to  sever  the  connection 
of  Britain  with  the  colonies,  which  were  the  chief  prizes  of 
successful  warfare.  Instead  of  denouncing  the  maintenance 
of  the  Colonial  Empire,  they  contented  themselves  with  con- 
demning the  system  on  which  the  colonial  trade  was  regulated. 
Monopoly  and  protection  were  denounced  by  thinkers  of 
repute  for  a  century  or  half  a  century  before  they  finally 
perished.  "  It  is  now,"  wrote  Brougham  in  the  work  which 
created  his  reputation,  "the  universally  received  opinion 
among  all  men  of  enlightened  political  views,  that  the  interests 

1  "  To  found  a  great  empire,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  a  people  of 
customers,  may  at  first  sight  appear  a  project  fit  only  for  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. It  is,  however,  a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  whose  government  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers." 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  439.  Arthur  Young  says  practically  the  same 
thing:  "The  entire  administration  of  the  colonies  has  been  commercial. 
It  has  been  made  a  tradesman's  project."  Tour  in  Ireland,  Introduction, 
p.  viii.  •  Wealth  of  Nations,  voL  ii.  p.  441. 
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of  trading  nations  are  mutual,  and  that  the  celebrated  prayer 
of  Mr.  Hume  for  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
even  France  itself,  as  subservient  to  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain,  ought  to  be  adopted  by  every  true  patriot." l  "  No- 
thing," wrote  Arthur  Young,2  "can  be  more  idle  than  to  say 
that  this  set  of  men,  or  the  other  Administration,  or  that  great 
minister,  occasioned  the  American  war.  It  was  not  the  Stamp 
Act,  nor  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  it  was  neither  Lord 
Rockingham  nor  Lord  North,  but  it  was  that  baleful  monopo- 
lising spirit  of  commerce  that  wished  to  govern  great  nations 
on  the  maxims  of  the  counter." 

The  fall  of  the  mercantile  system  has  already  been  related 

in  this  history.     The  first  blow  was  struck  by  Wallace  in  1822; 

the  last  blow  was  dealt  to  it  by  Russell  in  18*50. 

Its  fall.  * 

Eight  and  twenty  years  were,  perhaps,  not  too  long 
a  period  for  the  destruction  of  a  policy  which  had  been  a 
century  and  a  half  in  consummating.  Before,  however,  the 
mercantile  system  fell,  one  of  its  chiefest  and  most  character- 
istic achievements  was  destroyed.  The  mercantile  system  sur- 
vived in  its  integrity  for  the  first  quarter,  and  partially  endured 
for  the  first  half,  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  but  the  trade  in 
slaves — its  pampered  offspring — perished  prematurely  in  1807. 
It  may  surprise  some  persons,  who  have  read  history  without 
thought,  to  learn  that  the  slave-trade  and  the  mercantile  system 
The  slave  nacl  anything  in  common.  But  a  little  reflection 
trade  WQJ  show  tnat  j-^jg  hideous  traffic  was  a  natural  and 

logical  outcome  of  commercial  legislation.  The  chief  object 
of  the  legislators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
was  to  secure  trade  for  their  own  countrymen,  and  their  most 
decisive  success  was  the  contract  known  in  history  as  the 
Assiento  treaty.  By  that  contract  England,  not  content  with 
the  huge  slave-trade  with  her  own  colonies,  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  supply  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  in  modern  history  that  this 
contract,  when  it  was  made  in  1713,  was  approved  both  by 

1  Brougham  on  Colonies,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 

2  Tour  in  Ireland,  Introduction,  p.  ix. 
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statesmen  and  philanthropists.  For  sixty  years  after  it  was 
signed,  neither  Parliament  nor  ministers  listened  to  any 
objections  to  it.  The  traffic  in  slaves  was  declared  to  be 
advantageous  to  Britain  and  necessary  for  the  plantations  ; 
and,  "as  late  as  1775,"  .  .  .  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  "Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
leaders  of  the  English  religious  world,"  declared,  "  We  cannot 
allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  discourage  in  any  degree  a 
traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation." l 

Yet,  at  the  very  time  at  which  an  English  minister  could 
make  such  a  declaration,  the  agitation  had  actually  begun 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Granville 
Sharpe  obtained  the  famous  decision  that  slavery  could  not 
exist  in  England  three  years  before  Dartmouth  was  authori- 
tatively stating  its  benefits.  At  that  very  time,  indeed,  the 
foremost  thinkers  of  the  age  were  beginning,  under  Adam 
Smith's  guidance,  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
commercial  fabric  which  had  been  reared  by  their 
ancestors.  The  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  however,  took 
many  years  in  filtering  through  the  upper  strata  of  educated 
society  to  the  masses  of  the  population  ;  and  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  the  triumph  of  the  uneducated  rather 
than  the  achievement  of  the  educated  classes.  It  was  no 
disbelief  in  the  mercantile  system,  but  a  firm  and  growing 
faith  in  a  new  religion,  which  stimulated  Wilberforce's  elo- 
quence and  won  for  him  support.  Slavery  would  never  have 
been  abolished  if  the  careless  and  sceptical  atmosphere  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  remained  undisturbed.  But  the 
trumpet  which  Wesley  sounded  was  echoed  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England.  The  men  who  gathered  round  the 
great  preacher  were  drawn  from  classes  more  solicitous  for 
the  claims  of  labour  than  for  the  rights  of  property.  The 
disciples  of  the  new  faith  were  influenced  by  a  truer  and 
purer  humanity  than  had  previously  existed  in  the  world; 
and  the  trade  in  slaves,  which  had  appeared  desirable  to 

1  For  further  details  on  this  subject,  see  Mr.  Lecky's  excellent  account  in 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12-17. 
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Church  and  Tory,  fell  a  victim  to  the  religious  reaction  which 
Wesley  promoted. 

Slavery  was,  of  course,  much  more  difficult  to  destroy  than 
the  slave-trade.  The  latter  was  by  no  means  so  important  to 
the  planters  as  the  former.  Every  agricultural  community, 
indeed,  dislikes  the  competition  to  which  it  is  subjected  by 
trade ;  and  the  planter  with  a  large  stock  of  negroes  was  fre- 
quently as  anxious  for  protection  as  the  farmer  with 
a  large  stock  of  bullocks.  The  trade  in  slaves  was 
chiefly  beneficial  to  the  merchants,  while  slavery  itself  was 
solely  beneficial  to  the  colonists.  Thus  it  took  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  abolition  of  the  one  to  destroy 
the  other.  And  the  termination  of  slavery  was  both  preceded 
and  followed  by  other  legislation  equally  opposed  to  the  ideas 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury tried  to  gain  markets  by  its  laws.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  it  trusted  to  enterprise  alone.  Chatham,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  not  hesitated  to  declare,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  that  "the  British  colonists  of  North  America 
had  no  right  to  manufacture  even  a  nail  for  a  horseshoe."  l 
Peel,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  delivered  the  exactly  opposite 
opinion,  that  "  colonies  should  as  far  as  possible  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  integral  parts  of  the  kingdom."2 

As,  then,  the  nineteenth  century  rolled  on,  the  old  ideas 
which  had  pervaded  colonial  policy  were  gradually  discarded ; 
change  of  an<^  contrary  views,  one  after  another,  were  adopted. 

ideas  re-        gut  tnjs  change  revived  in  a  new  form  the  old  in- 
specting the 
Colonies.        quiry,  Cut  bono  ?     Men  who  had  grown  up  in  the 

faith  that  foreign  possessions  were  advantageous  because  of 
their  trade  could  not  be  expected  to  admit  that  the  depen- 
dencies were  still  useful  when  the  exclusive  trade  was  destroyed. 
And  this  reasoning  was  apparently  strengthened  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  subsequently  occurred  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
prosperity  which  these  colonies  enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  disappeared  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great 

1  Edwards,  West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  166 ;  quoted  by  M'Culloch,  Commercial 
Diet.,  ad  verb.  "  Colonies."  2  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  733. 
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war.     In   1815    the  West    Indies   took   from   us   more   than 
^7,000,000  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  an  amount   Decreasing 
equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  export  trade  at  that  j,™^"06 
time.1     In  1845  the  West  Indies  only  imported  a   indies, 
little  more  than  ^2, 5 00,000  of  British  produce,  or  only  one 
twenty  fourth  part  of  British  and  Irish  exports.2 

If,  then,  the  true  worth  of  a  possession  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  its  trade,  the  value  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  decreased 
very  rapidly  after  1815.  And  the  difficulties  which  their  ad- 
ministration involved  were  continually  subjecting  the  mother- 
country  to  a  severe  strain.  It  was  in  the  face  of  the  colonies 
that  Parliament  carried  emancipation  in  1833;  it  was  in  face 
of  colonial  opposition  that  it  terminated  apprenticeship.  The 
controversy  between  the  imperial  and  the  local  Legislatures 
became  so  acute  that,  in  1839,  the  Whig  Ministry  desired  to 
suspend  constitutional  government  in  Jamaica.3  The  ministry 
failed  to  carry  its  proposal,  and  for  another  quarter  of  a  century 
Jamaica  was  left  to  constitutional  rule.  But  the  colony  was 
the  perpetual  prey  of  deficit  and  distress.  The  expenditure 
was  "habitually  allowed  to  exceed  the  income."4  The  debt 
consequently  grew  to  embarrassing  dimensions.  Unwise  ex- 
travagance was  succeeded  by  unwise  retrenchment.  The  local 
Legislature,  differing  from  the  Imperial  Government,  refused 
the  supplies;  and  at  last  administrative  confusion,  ripening 
into  active  rebellion,  forced  the  ministry  to  interfere  and  to 
suspend  constitutional  government  in  Jamaica- 
It  would  have  puzzled  any  one,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
prove  that  Jamaica  was  a  source  of  strength  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  dwindling  trade  of  the  colony  in  no  sense  repaid 
the  British  Government  for  the  embarrassment  of  conducting  a 
difficult  administration  in  a  disturbed  society,  or  compensated 
it  for  the  duty  of  defending  the  island  in  the  event  of  war. 
If  this  country  had  not  already  obtained  possession  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  no  sane  person  would  probably  recom- 

1  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Diet.,  adverb.  "Colonies." 

8  Statistical  Abstract,  I7th  Number. 

3  Ante,  voL  iv.  p.  171 ;  cf.  Sir  H.  Taylor's  Autobiography,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

*  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  voL  i.  p.  273. 
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mend  their  appropriation.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  dislike  the 
assumption  of  fresh  responsibilities,  it  is  another  to  repudiate 
existing  obligations.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  men.  It  is  for 
them  to  do  with  all  their  might  the  work  which  they  find  ready 
to  their  hand  to  do ;  and  they  cannot  lightly  shake  off  an  in- 
convenient task  because  its  discharge  is  attended!  with  little 
profit  and  is  productive  of  occasional  embarrassment.1 

If,  then,  the  plantations  which  were  of  chief  importance  in 
1815  ranked  first  in  importance  still,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  devote  much  space  in  modern  history  to  the  colonies  of 
Britain.  But  in  the  half-century  which  succeeded  Waterloo  a 
change  gradually  occurred  which  gave  to  these  possessions  a 
new  and  unforeseen  value.  It  has  been  already  stated  in 
this  chapter  that  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  England 
is  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
similarly  added,  that  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  Britain — which 
may  eventually  prove  a  greater  Britain  —  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

It  has  been  lately  objected  by  a  competent  critic 2  that 
"historians,  when  they  come  to  these  modem  periods,  lose 
their  clue,  betray  embarrassment  in  the  choice  of  topics,  and 
end  by  producing  a  story  without  a  moral."  And  the  writer 
evidently  thinks  that  historians  err  in  this  respect  because  they 
devote  their  space  to  the  record  of  what  he  elsewhere  calls 
parliamentary  tongue-talk,  and  dismiss  with  insufficient  notice 
the  great  causes  of  the  growth  of  Britain  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  present  work — in  which  par- 
liamentary tongue-talk  has  only  been  suffered  to  assume 
a  secondary  position  —  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  Professor 
Seeley's  conclusion.  Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  while 

i  So  lately  as  1848  one  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  dny, 
Graham,  declared  that  "we  ought  to  limit  instead  of  extending  our  colonial 
empire  ;  that  Canada  must  soon  be  independent.  He  condemned  the  extension 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  thought  that  we  ought  only  to  have  a  Gibraltar  there— a 
house  of  call — condemned  New  Zealand  and  Labuan  and  Hong  Kong  ;  con- 
sidered the  West  India  interest  a  farce,"  &c.  Greville,  and  part,  vol.  Hi.  p. 
124.  In  the  text  I  have  dealt  with  Jamaica  as  typical  of  the  oiher  West  Indian 
possessions.  2  Professor  Seeley,  Expansion  of  England,  p.  307. 
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to  point  out  that,  though  the  professor  is  right  in  his  facts, 
he  is  not  so  certainly  right  in  his  inferences.  The  The  new 
rise  of  the  British  colonial  empire  is  undoubtedly  empTreof 
a  much  more  important  fact  in  the  world's  history  England, 
than  the  legislation  of  Melbourne  and  Russell.  Yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  greater  event  requires  to  be  related  with 
the  detail  which  it  is  necessary  to  devote  to  the  minor  circum- 
stance. The  planet  Jupiter  is  a  much  more  important  body  in 
the  heavens  than  the  planet  Mars.  Yet,  if  it  were  possible  to 
investigate  the  events  which  occur  on  these  distant  bodies,  the 
historian  of  the  solar  system  would  probably  devote  a  much 
larger  space  of  his  work  to  the  history  of  Mars  than  to  the 
history  of  Jupiter.  For  Jupiter  is  still  an  aqueous  body, 
surrounded  by  clouds,  and,  if  we  may  argue  from  analogy, 
still  inhabitable  only  by  those  creeping  things  whose  fossil 
relics  on  this  earth  impress  the  imagination  only  from  their 
size,  while  Mars  has  already  passed  through  all  the  changes 
which  the  earth  has  undergone,  and  has,  even  for  a  longer 
time  than  our  own  world,  been  capable  of  developing  beings 
whose  intelligence  may  be  equal  to  our  own.  What  Jupiter  is 
to  Mars  in  the  planetary  system,  Australia  is  to  Britain  in  this 
planet  on  which  we  live.  The  great  island  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  still  in  a  state  of  preparation,  sparsely  inha- 
bited, imperfectly  dominated  by  man.  The  little  island  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  has  already  attained  the  first  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  children  have  set  an 
example  to  other  nations  of  what  man,  free  to  act,  free  to 
speak,  free  to  think,  is  capable  of  doing.  If  it  be  the  business 
of  the  historian  to  investigate  the  progress  of  man  in  the  same 
way  as  the  geologist  traces  the  growth  of  the  earth's  crust  and 
the  biologist  determines  the  evolution  of  species,  Britain  is  a 
country,  the  British  are  a  race,  which  must  always  absorb  a 
large  portion  of  his  attention.  For  the  tree  of  liberty  has 
attained  its  noblest  dimensions  in  British  soil;  the  torch  of 
learning,  extinguished  elsewhere  by  the  foul  vapours  of  sacer- 
dotalism, has  burned  with  a  clear  and  brightening  light  in 
British  atmosphere;  and  man>  by  his  intellect,  has  obtained 

VOL.   VI.  Y 
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in  Britain  a  dominion  over  the  forces  of  nature  which  he  has 
gained  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

On  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  such 
a  nation,  on  even  its  parliamentary  tongue-talk,  the  articulate 
expression  of  its  opinions  and  its  aspirations,  the  historian  is 
right  in  dwelling.  Nor  is  he  wrong  in  relating  in  less  detail 
the  doings  of  her  children  who  have  sought  homes  in  other 
lands.  The  colonist  engaged  in  subduing  the  soil  of  a  distant 
colony  is  no  doubt  helping  to  found  new  and  greater  Britains. 
But  his  occupations  do  not  afford  much  material  for  history. 
It  is  much  more  important  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  foundation  of  a  colonial  empire,  and  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  to  colonial  autonomy,  than  to 
describe  the  even  course  of  colonial  history ;  and,  in  the 
present  chapter,  therefore,  it  is  much  more  necessary  to  state 
a  few  general  conclusions  than  to  weary  the  student  with  a 
mass  of  historical  details. 

When  the  earliest  British  settlements  were  made  in  America 
in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  settlers  were 
The  causes  animated  by  different  motives  from  those  which 
SoiTirfthe  influence  the  emigrants  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
i7th  cm-  They  left  a  land  wnere  they  were  not  allowed  to 
turies.  follow  their  own  convictions,  and  sought  in  another 

continent  the  freedom  which  they  could  not  find  at  home. 
Just  as  the  Dutch,  in  the  crisis  of  their  great  struggle,  once 
contemplated  leaving  a  country  in  which  a  strong  and  brutal 
despot  was  endeavouring  to  crush  free  thought,  just  as  the 
Huguenots  carried  to  England  their  industry  and  their  faith, 
so  the  men  who  sailed  in  the  Mayflower,  and  the  men  who 
followed  Baltimore  and  Penn,  sought  freedom  from  persecu- 
tion in  a  new  world.  No  other  impulse  drove  them  from  their 
old  homes.  Britain  was  still  broad  enough  to  support  a  far 
larger  population  than  that  which  had  gathered  on  British  soil; 
she  still  contained  vast  tracts  of  woodland  and  upland  which 
had  never  rung  with  the  woodman's  axe  and  which  had  never 
felt  the  farmer's  plough.  The  population,  except  possibly  in 
one  or  two  towns,  grew  so  slowly  that  the  competition  for  land 
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was  small,  and  the  people  had  much  more  temptation  to  let 
their  own  land  fall  out  of  tillage  than  to  seek  new  lands  to  till 
in  other  hemispheres. 

Mr.  Froude  relates  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  history,1 
that  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  time  of  the 
Armada  was  supposed  to  be  something  under  five  Increase  of 
millions.  Macaulay  assumes  that  a  hundred  years  P°Pula»on. 
later  England  did  not  contain  more  than  5,500,000  souls.2 
If,  however,  it  be  concluded  that  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  England  and  Wales  contained  6,000,000  persons,  a 
little  more  than  a  century  of  progress  had  augmented  the 
English  race  by  a  little  more  than  a  million  people.  The 
succeeding  century  added  some  2,800,000  persons  to  its 
numbers,  and  raised  the  population  to  8,873,ooo,3  But  the 
next  forty-five  years  added  more  than  8,000,000  people.  In 
other  words,  while,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  population  only  increased  by  10,000  and  28,000 
persons  annually,  from  1801  to  1846  it  rose  at  the  rate  of 
180,000  persons  a  year.4  The  same  thing  was  true  of  Scotland. 
Chamberlayne,  in  the  edition  of  1727,  writes  that  "a  million 
and  a  half  of  people  is  the  most  that  has  been  reckoned " 
in  Scotland.5  As  Chamberlayne's  estimates  are  usually  high, 
it  will  perhaps  be  safer  to  conclude  that  there  were  about 
1,250,000  persons  in  Scotland  in  1700.  In  1801  Scotland 
contained  1,599,000  persons.6  She  had  not  added  more 
than  350,000  people,  or  3500  persons  a  year,  to  her  numbers 
during  the  century.  In  1846  her  population  was  estimated 
at  2,770,000.  In  this  interval  she  had  added  771,000  people, 
or  1 7,000  a  year,  to  her  numbers. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  population  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
growing  with  an  increasing  rapidity.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  the  expansion  of  its  external  and  internal 

1  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

2  History  of  England,  p.  285.  3  Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

4  The  estimated  population  in  the  middle  of  1846  was  16,944,000.     I  have 
taken  1846,  as  the  year  in  which  the  great  Irish  emigration  commenced. 

5  Present  State  of  Great  Britain,  p.  345.  6  Ante,  voL  i.  p.  23. 
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trade,  and  the  vast  industrial  revolution  which  resulted  from 
the  inventive  activity  of  the  century,  all  tended  to  add  to 
the  numbers  of  the  people.  The  growing  population  in- 
creased the  demand  for  agricultural  produce;  both  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  war  and  the  character  of  legislation  tended 
to  encourage  the  home  farmer;  land  was  enclosed  in  large 
quantities,  pasture  was  broken  up,  and  the  discovery  that, 
by  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  fields  need  not  be  left  fallow, 
increased  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  enabled  a  large 
population  to  be  employed  on  its  cultivation. 

These  conditions  continued  in  force  through  the  first  t\vo 
decades  of  the  present  century.  The  people  grew  in  number, 
Diminishing  but  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour  also  gre\v. 
f  ^cultural  From  J8i  i  to  1 82 1  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire 
labour.  population  of  Great  Britain  was  dependent  on  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  But  these  conditions  rapidly  altered  after 
the  accession  of  George  IV.  Land  which  had  been  broken  up 
during  the  war  was  suffered  to  relapse  into  pasture.  The  intro- 
duction of  threshing-mills  reduced  the  demand  for  agricultural 
labour.  In  1811  thirty-five  families,  and  in  1821  thirty-three 
families,  out  of  every  hundred  had  been  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture; in  1831  only  twenty-eight  families,  and  in  1841  only  twenty- 
six  families,  out  of  every  hundred  were  employed  in  farming.1 

While,  then,  other  classes  were  multiplying  their  numbers 
and  finding  on  the  whole  increased  employment,  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  every  day  discovering  that  there  was 
less  and  less  work  for  them  to  do.  But  these  poor  villagers, 
including  the  poorest  and  least  provident  of  the  population, 
married  and  brought  up  children  without  thought  for  the 
morrow.  The  third  decade  of  the  century  had  hardly  begun 
when  thinking  and  unthinking  men  alike  perceived  that  in 
every  rural  district  there  were  more  hands  requiring  work  than 
there  was  work  requiring  hands.  It  was  not  easy  before  the 
introduction  of  railways  for  the  labourers  of  Southern  England 

1  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  these  figures  accurately.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  text  I  have  followed  the  figures  cited  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation, 
pp.  52  and  53. 
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to  move  into  the  northern  hives  of  industry,  and  the  rustic, 
whose  ideas  are  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own  village,  in  any 
event  adapts  himself  with  difficulty  to  the  life  of  an  artisan  in  a 
town.  Hence  a  gradual  conviction  arose  that  the  best  fate  for 
these  men  was  their  removal  from  their  old  homes,  where  there 
was  no  work,  to  the  vast  unfilled  lands  in  other  continents.1 

Then  began  the  vast  stream  of  emigration  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Like  a 
great  river,  its  volume  was  originally  only  slight.  A 
small  body  of  people  annually  left  the  country  for  in  Im"^56 
North  America;  and  in  1819  the  ministry,  alarmed 
at  the  prevalence  of  distress,  procured  a  vote  of  ^50,000  to 
assist  a  few  hundred  labourers  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.2 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reasons  which  prompted 
this  singular  selection.  The  Cape  was  popularly  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  acquisitions  made  during 
the  war.  It  had  twice  been  taken  by  us  from  the  Dutch,  and 
permanently  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  The  most 
important  station  on  the  common  high-road  to  the  East,  it 
seemed  desirable,  on  national  grounds,  to  increase  the  British 
element  in  the  colony.  The  emigrants,  indeed,  themselves 
preferred  to  seek  their  fortunes  either  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada.  But  the  ministry  declined  to  increase  the 
population  of  a  foreign  country  at  public  cost,  and  hesitated 
to  send  large  contingents  of  poor  men  to  face  the  hardships 
of  a  Canadian  winter.  The  Cape  enjoyed  a  mild  climate, 
its  soil  was  favourable  for  the  multiplication  of  stock,3  and 

1  See  the  fine  passage  in  Sartor  Resartus:  "Meanwhile,  what  portion  of 
this  inconsiderable  terraqueous  globe  have  ye  actually  tilled  and  delved,  till  it 
will  grow  no  more?  How  thick  stands  your  population  in  the  Pampas  and 
Savannahs  of  America  ;  round  ancient  Carthage  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa?" 
&c.  Sartor  Resartus,  p.  223.  Few  people  now  recollect  that  the  fifth  Lord 
Selkirk  founded  a  colony  of  Celtic  Highlanders  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  in 
1803,  and  another  colony  of  Highlanders  in  what  is  now  called  Manitoba  in 
1809.  He  was  the  author,  in  1805,  of  a  work  called  Emigration  and  the  State 
of  the  Highlands.  An  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  man  will  be  found 
in  Manitoba,  its  Infancy,  Growth,  and  Present  Condition,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
Bryce,  head  of  the  Manitoba  College.  2  See  ante,  vol.  iii.  p  325. 

3  See  an  abstract  of  Vansittart's  speech  in  Ann  Reg.,  1819,  Hist.  p.  87 ;  and 
Lord  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  249  and  note. 
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5000  persons  were  ultimately  sent  there.  The  experiment 
was  successful.  Landing  at  Algoa  Bay,  these  5000  persons 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  thriving  settlements  which  now 
include  Graham's  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth. 

Successful,  however,  as  the  experiment  ultimately  proved, 

the  Government  hesitated  to  persevere  in  it.      And  it  was 

fortunate  that  it  did  not  do  so.     Emigration  would 

The  Cape.  ,   ...     , 

never  have  prospered  if  the  emigrants  had  been  un- 
necessarily fettered  in  the  choice  of  their  destination.  Some 
years  afterwards,  moreover,  the  opening  of  an  overland  route 
to  the  East  diminished  the  strategic  value  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  while  constant  disturbances  and  frequent  war 
to  a  certain  extent  hindered  the  development  of  the  colony 
and  increased  the  anxiety  of  those  who  were  responsible  for 
its  destiny. 

Yet,  though  the  Cape  became  consequently  an  unpopular 
country,  its  history  presents  many  points  of  interest  which  will 
repay  a  short  digression.  The  Cape  occupies  a  sort  of  middle 
position  between  colonies  such  as  the  West  Indies  and  settle- 
ments such  as  Australia.  It  comprises  a  mixed  race  of  white 
men,  black  men,  and  Malays.  The  Dutch  conquerors  had 
deprived  the  Hottentots  of  their  lands,  and  reduced  large 
numbers  of  them  to  slavery,  while  they  had  also  imported 
negroes  and  Malays  whom  they  used  as  slaves.  But  round 
the  enclosures  of  the  settlers  there  surged  a  large  native  popu- 
lation, which  regarded  property  in  cattle  from  the  standpoint 
which  every  freebooter  has  assumed  from  Anchises  to  Rob 
Roy.  Cattle-lifting,  in  other  words,  was  t;the  natural  and 
most  honourable  pursuit  for  brave  men  to  follow." l  The 
Government  at  home  could  not,  of  course,  allow  the  settlers 
to  be  plundered  with  impunity,  and  they  were  consequently 
forced  into  the  serious  and  difficult  Kaffir  wars  which  tried  the 
metal  both  of  colonists  and  troops  in  1811,  in  1819,  in  1835, 
in  1836,  and  in  1849.  And  the  successful  termination  of  each 
war  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  struggle.  For  in  1819  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  was  advanced  from  the  Fish 
1  Lord  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 
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River  to  the  Keiskamma ;  in  1835  it  was  further  pushed 
forward  to  the  Kei ;  and,  though  the  intermediate  territory 
was  subsequently  restored  to  the  Kaffirs,  it  was  permanently 
annexed  to  the  colony  after  the  fifth  Kaffir  war.1 

These  events  increased  to  a  very  large  extent  the  respon- 
sibilities which  the  British  had  assumed  in  Southern  Africa. 
And  another  chain  of  circumstances,  to  which  some  reference 
must  also  be  made,  had  even  more  largely  augmented  the 
British  dominion.  The  Dutch  settlers  (or  Boers,  as 
they  were  called)  whom  the  British  had  found  at  the 
Cape  had,  from  the  first,  proved  intractable.  Admirable  as 
are  the  qualities  of  the  Dutch  race,  it  has  not  proved  sue 
cessful  in  the  art  of  colonisation.  The  mother-country  has 
attempted  to  interfere  in  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  the 
colony,  and  the  Dutch  settlers  have  become,  in  consequence, 
dissatisfied  and  averse  from  government.  The  policy  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  of  1830  increased  this  dissatisfaction.  Slavery 
was  abolished ;  and  the  Boers,  irritated  at  the  measure,  and 
angry  with  the  rulers  who  had  promoted  it,  sold  their  estates, 
and  settled  in  the  fertile  territories  which  are  now  known  as 
Natal  and  the  Orange  River  Free  State.  There  they  established 
a  republic,  and  maintained  a  doubtful  independence  till  1843, 
when  the  government  of  Natal  was  assumed  by  the  British. 
On  the  west  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains,  however,  which 
divides  Natal  from  the  Orange  River  Free  State,  the  Boers 
more  successfully  maintained  their  position ;  and,  though  they 
were  temporarily  brought  under  British  rule  in  1848,  their 
independence  was  again  conceded  to  them  some  years  after- 
wards. 

These  great  changes  had  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  British  dominion  in  Africa.     In  1814  the  Cape 

.     r         Addition  10 

Colony    comprised   about    120,000   square    miles;    theCape 

by  the    middle    of   the   century   the   British   flag 

waved  over  a  territory  of  nearly  double  that  extent.     In  the 

1  I  have  used  popular  language  in  the  text,  but  strictly  speaking  the  territory 
was  not  annexed,  but  taken  possession  of  by  the  Crown.  For  the  distinction 
and  the  reasons  for  it,  see  Lord  Grey's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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interval,  provinces  having  an  area  as  large  as  that  of  Italy  had 
been  added  to  the  British  dominion  in  South  Africa.  Except 
in  the  East  Indies,  no  addition  of  anything  like  the  same 
extent  has  been  made  to  the  British  Empire  during  the  present 
century.  Like  the  acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies,  those  at 
the  Cape  were  made  by  a  reluctant  Government ;  like  the  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies,  many  persons  were  constantly 
objecting  to  them  as  useless  and  cumbersome.  A 

The  policy 

of  these         general  feeling  existed  in  Britain  that  the  Cape  was 

additions.  ,  ..  ..... 

not  worth  the  sacrifices  which  it  imposed,  and  that 
statesmen  were  making  a  grievous  error  in  entangling  their 
country  in  a  situation  which  was  constantly  demanding  fresh 
sacrifices.1 

Many  people,  possibly,  still  share  the  conviction  which  was 
thus  formed,  and  consider  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  this 
country  if  British  territory  in  South  Africa  were  confined  to 
Cape  Town  and  to  Simon's  Bay.2  But  few  persons  who  have 
studied  the  history  of  colonising  races  would  doubt  that  the 
opinion  which  was  thus  expressed  was  impracticable.  Nations 
may  pass  laws,  emperors  may  make  engagements,  to  stop  the 
advance  of  their  servants  and  lieutenants.  But,  when  the 
superior  race  come  in  contact  with  the  inferior  people,  the 
former,  in  defiance  of  law  and  treaty,  will  advance.  The  same 
influences  which  have  carried  the  English  to  the  Indus  and 
the  Irrawaddy,  and  which  have  brought  Russia  to  the  Oxus 
and  the  Moorghab,  drove  the  Cape  colonists  to  the  Keis- 
kamma  and  the  Kei,  to  the  Orange  River  and  the  Drakenberg 
Hills. 

Yet,  if  the  colony  were  an  encumbrance  to  the  mother- 
country,  the  order  which,  on  the  whole,  the  mother-country 
was  able  to  maintain  was  advantageous  to  the  colony.  It 
prospered,  and  an  increasing  prosperity  multiplied  its  people. 
In  1795,  when  it  was  first  taken  from  the  Dutch,  it  contained 
60,000  inhabitants;  in  1806,  the  date  of  its  second  capture, 
its  population  had  increased  to  73,000;  in  1839  it  had  risen  to 

1  This  view  is  stated  almost  in  these  words  by  Lord  Grey,  Colonial  Policy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  248.  8  Lord  Grey  in  ibid. 
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143,000,  and  in  1842  to  166,000  ;l  in  1856  it  had  increased  to 
267,000,  and  in  1865  to  582,000.2  In  1884  nearly  1,250,000 
people  were  living  in  the  colony,  while  424,000  persons  were 
sustained  by  the  adjacent  settlement,  Natal. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  rose  fis  rapidly  as  the  population. 
In  1827  the  colony  consumed  British  manufactures  worth 
^216,000.  In  the  next  seventeen  years  the  imports  about 
doubled  and  rose  to  ^424.000.  In  1865  the  imports  amounted 
to  ^2,125,000,  and  in  1879  to  ^7, 664,000.  Of  this  vast 
import  trade  ^1,700,000  in  the  former,  and  ^6,195,000  in 
the  latter  year  represented  goods  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom.3  The  trade  of  the  Cape  had  thus  almost  changed 
places  with  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  trade  of  the 
former  colony  became  in  1879  as  important  to  the  mother- 
country  as  the  trade  of  the  latter  colonies  had  been  in  1815. 

The  vast  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Cape  wras  not 
solely  due  to  emigration.  Emigration  was,  indeed,  assuming 
new  proportions,  but  the  ministry  did  not  repeat  the  Emigration 
experiment  of  1819,  or  continue  to  convey  settlers  afteri8i9- 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  stream  of  emigration  was 
left  to  follow  its  own  course;  and,  for  many  years  to  come, 
it  steadily  flowed  to  the  Far  West.  To  a  slight  extent  it  was 
aided  by  the  Government  ;4  and  in  the  ten  years  ending  1829 
rather  more  than  126,000  persons  left  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Canada,  while  about  72,000  persons  sailed  from  British 
ports  for  the  United  States.  Vast  as  this  emigration  was,  it 
was  more  than  doubled  in  the  succeeding  decade,  when  320,000 
persons  sailed  for  Canada  and  170,000  for  the  United  States; 
while,  in  the  following  seven  years  from  1840  to  1846,  246,000 
persons  went  to  Canada  and  362,000  to  the  United  States.5 

1  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  pp.  778,  779.  M'Culloch  places  the  popu- 
lation in  1842  at  171,000.  M'Culloch,  Commercial  Diet.,  sub  verb.  "Cape 
Town."  2  These  numbers  do  not  include  the  population  of  Natal. 

8  Statistical  Abstracts  for  the  Colonies  (1881),  pp.  22  and  62. 

4  Ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  325.     See  also,  for  the  emigration  of  1823  and  1825,  the 
account  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Emigration  for  1827.    The  more 
essential  parts  of  the  Report  are  reprinted,  Ann.  Reg.,  1827,  Chron.  p.  387. 

5  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  ad  verb,  "Emigration;"  cf.  Census,  1851,  voL 
j.  p.  cxxxii. 
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The  nominal  destination  of  the  emigrant  did  not  probably 
always  indicate  his  settlement;  an  artificial  line  divided  the 
British  colony  from  the  American  Republic ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  emigrant  crossing  from  the  States  to 
the  colony  or  from  the  colony  to  the  States.  The  figures, 
however,  to  some  extent  indicate  the  individual  preferences 
of  the  new  settlers,  and  unmistakably  display  their  inclination 
after  1840  to  select  the  Republic  and  to  reject  the  colony. 

This  disposition  became  much  more  marked  after  1846. 
In  the  three  succeeding  years,  from  1847  to  1840, 

Increasing  D    *  ' 

preference      182. ooo  persons  emigrated  to  Canada  and  550,000 

of  emigrants  . 

for  United      to   the  United   States,  while  from    1850   to    1859 
258,000  persons  sailed  for  Canada  and  1,350,000 
persons  for  the  United  States. 

Suggestive  figures  of  this  character  might  furnish  text  for 
a  long  discourse.  In  this  chapter  it  is  only  possible  to  in- 
dicate one  or  two  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  it  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  they 
prove  that,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  United  States  are  still  the 
greatest  colony,  the  favourite  avotxi'a  of  the  British  race ;  and 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  colonial  empire  of 
Britain,  the  example  of  the  United  States  may  be  cited  to 
prove  that  the  settlements,  whether  they  retain  or  reject  their 
old  allegiance,  will  constantly  increase  the  bonds  of  kinship 
which  unite  them  to  the  mother-country.  Such  is  the  first 
and  gratifying  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 
But  the  second  deduction  is  less  satisfactory.  The  colonists 
have  evidently  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  United  States,  and  this  tendency  will  prove 
on  examination  to  have  been  directly  connected  with  the 
chronic  difficulty  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For,  in  the  earlier 
period,  the  bulk  of  the  emigrants  sailed  from  Great  Britain, 
and  both  Scotch  and  English  preferred  to  seek  their  fortunes 
Due  to  Irish  m  an  English  colony.  But,  in  the  later  period,  the 
emigration.  jrjsj1  famjne  drove  shiploads  of  emigrants  from  the 
sister  island;  and  the  Irish,  carrying  with  them  to  the  new 
world  their  detestation  of  English  rule,  preferred  to  seek  home 
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and  shelter  in  the  American  Republic ;  and  hence  the  gradually 
increasing  preference  which  the  emigrants  displayed  for  the 
United  States  was  directly  associated  with  the  increasing  move- 
ment of  the  Irish  people.1 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  work  to  relate  in 
any  detail  the  internal  history  either  of  the  great  States  or  of 
the  great  colony  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  thus  establish- 
ing in  a  new  world.  But  it  will  give  completeness  to  this 
chapter  if  the  growth  of  these  countries  be  very  shortly  men- 
tioned. At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  United 

'  .  Increase  of 

States  contained  about  5,300,000,  and  Canada  less  the  English 
than  500,000  inhabitants.2  In  1880  the  United  p 
States  contained  more  than  50,000,000  and  British  North 
America  4,500,000  people.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
to  put  the  same  thing  in  another  way,  the  British  in  the 
British  Islands  numbered  16,000,000,  the  settlements  which 
men  in  North  America  had  acquired  contained  6,000,000  of 
inhabitants.  Eighty  years  afterwards,  the  British  Islands  con- 
tained 35,000,000  and  America  nearly  55,000,000  of  English- 
speaking  people.  If  the  next  eighty  years  should  show  an 
equal  progress,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  United  States  will  contain  500,000,000, 
the  United  Kingdom  80,000,000,  and  Canada  100,000,000 
inhabitants. 

But  these  astounding  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole 
truth.  While  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been  thus 
multiplying  their  numbers,  men  of  English  extrac- 

/    3  Australia. 

tion  have  been  founding  another  great  empire  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.    British  North  America  and  the  United 
States  with  Alaska  may  each  be  roughly  computed  to  contain 
3,500,000  square  miles  ;  while  the  third  great  empire,  Austral- 

1  The  nationality  of  the  emigrants  to  Canada  is  not  known.     But  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1829,  20,294  English  and  Scotch  and  51,617  Irish  sailed  to 
the  United  States ;   in  the  decade  1830  to  1839,  10,601  English  and  Scotch 
and  159,672  Irish  sailed  to  the  United  States.     The  succeeding  decades  are 
affected  by  the  Irish  famine,  but  show,  on  the  whole,  the  same  extraordinary 
characteristic.     Encyclopedia  Britannica,  adverb.  "Emigration." 

2  Russell  placed  the  population  of  British  North  America  in  1816  at  462,250 
persons.     Hansard,  cviii.  p.  542. 
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asia,  which  is  in  process  of  construction,  comprises  3,000.000 
square  miles  of  territory.  These  three  great  dominions  occupy 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe ; 
and  the  two  of  them  which  are  popularly  known  as  colonies 
almost  equal  in  extent,  and  before  another  century  is  over 
must,  in  all  probability,  contain  more  people  than  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  Empire. 

It  is  a  fact  which  consists  with  the  history  of  the  British 
elsewhere,  but  which  is  none  the  less  remarkable,  that  the 
British,  who  now  exclusively  possess  the  vast  Australian  terri- 
tory, were  among  the  last  people  who  penetrated  to  it.  There, 
as  elsewhere,  the  Spanish,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  their  forerunners :  and  Torres  and  Tasman  had  given 
their  names  to  strait  and  island  nearly  half  a  century  before 
a  British  buccaneer  had  visited  the  new  continent.  But  the 
voyages  of  these  early  discoverers  led  to  no  results.  They 
were  in  search  of  gold  and  trade ;  and  the  uncivilised  savages 
who  roamed  over  the  New  Holland  were  ignorant  of  the  vast 
goldfields  which  later  explorers  were  to  discover;  they  had 
few  wants  which  the  merchant  could  supply,  and  fewer  posses- 
sions which  the  trader  could  appropriate.  Thus,  for  nearly 
two  centuries  after  Torres'  voyage,  the  great  island,  gradually 
assuming  its  real  proportions  in  educated  minds,  remained  un- 
desired  and  consequently  unappropriated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  British 
energy  received  a  fresh  impulse.  A  brief  interval  of  peace, 
following  a  successful  war,  gave  the  people  leisure  for  new 
enterprise;  and  a  young  sovereign  who,  whatever  faults  he 
may  have  had  as  a  ruler,  was  the  friend  of  science  and  the 
patron  of  art,  proved  himself  ready  to  encourage  discovery 
and  research.  The  planet  Venus  at  intervals  passes  between 
the  sun  and  the  earth,  and  the  transit  of  her  path  over  the 
sun's  disc  affords  the  astronomer  a  rare  opportunity  of  correct- 
The  transit  mS  ms  calculations  of  the  sun's  distance  from  this 
of  Venus  globe.  Imperfect  observations  had  been  made  with 
this  object  in  1639  and  in  1671  ;  and  in  1769,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  fresh  transit  would  occur,  many  nations  sent 
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expeditions  to  distant  parts  of  the  world  simultaneously  to 
observe  and  record  the  particulars  of  the  fresh  transit.  The 
Royal  Society  of  England  asked  George  III.  to  assist  in  these 
investigations,  and  king  and  ministry  consented  to  place  a 
ship  of  war  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose. 

This  expedition  was  in  itself  a  notable  circumstance  in 
the  world's  history.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Governments  of  many  nations  had  co-operated  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  But  the  scientific  results 
which  attended  the  observations  were  hardly  commensurate 
with  their  cost.  Experts  were,  indeed,  induced  to  exaggerate 
rather  than  reduce  the  error  which  had  previously  crept  into 
their  calculations,  and  to  state  the  sun's  probable  distance  a 
little  more  incorrectly  than  before.  The  transit  of  1769  did 
not,  therefore,  add  much  to  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  solar 
system.  But  the  expedition  which  carried  the  British  observers 
proved  rich  in  geographical  discovery.  For  the  command  of 
it,  by  a  happy  choice,  was  given  to  Cook ;  and  its  commander 
was  instructed,  after  completing  his  observations  at  Otaheite, 
to  explore  the  vast  and  almost  unknown  island  of  which 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  sailors  had  hitherto  brought 
only  imperfect  reports. 

Happier  choice  was  never  made.  The  son  of  a  labourer, 
the  runaway  apprentice  of  a  little  tradesman,  self-taught, 
self  made,  Cook  had  acquired  reputation  from  his  Captain 
courage  and  ability,  and  knowledge  by  study  and  Cook- 
perseverance.  In  an  age,  when  birth  rather  than  merit  was 
the  usual  passport  for  office,  the  Admiralty  selected  him  for 
the  command  of  perhaps  the  most  important  expedition  that 
ever  left  British  shores.  Yet  even  those  who  launched  him  on 
his  voyage  hardly  appreciated  the  full  significance  of  the  under- 
taking. The  ship  in  which  Cook  sailed  with  some  eighty 
companions1  was  not  much  larger  than  one  of  the  sailing 
colliers  which  ply,  and  for  a  few  years  more  may  still  ply, 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Tyne.  The  voyage  to  Otaheite, 

1  Among  these  companions,  it  ought  to  be  added,  was  Banks,  whose  scientific 
knowledge  was  of  much  value. 
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Cook's  first  object,  occupied  eight  months ;  and  more  than  a 
year  elapsed  after  the  Endeavour  left  England  before  Cook 
was  enabled  to  land  on  the  shores  of  New  Zealand.  Nearly 
nine  months  aftersvards  his  ship  was  moored  in  the  land-locked 
inlet  which,  from  the  variety  of  plants  it  afforded  to  the  col- 
lector, was  named  by  its  discoverers  Botany  Bay.  The  next 
three  months  were  spent  in  exploring  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia,  which  Cook  now  took  formal  possession  of  in  right 
of  his  Majesty  King  George  III. ;  and  to  which,  from  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  Welsh  coast,  the  explorers  gave  the 
name  of  New  South  Wales.1 

Yet,  though  Cook  had  secured  to  the  Crown  a  settlement 
in  one  of  the  two  greatest  of  its  possessions,  seventeen  years 
elapsed  before  any  steps  were  taken  to  occupy  it.  In  1787 
A  convict  a  new  and  strange  use  was  found  for  the  colony, 
settlement,  ^he  Government  thought  that  a  distant  territory, 
having  no  trade  with  England,  was  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
the  worst  classes  of  the  population.  It  accordingly  determined 
on  sending  Captain  Phillip,  an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  by  his 
conduct  and  capacity  amply  justified  the  choice,  with  800 
convicts  to  Botany  Bay,  and  on  forming  a  penal  settlement  at 
that  place.  Phillip  ultimately  fixed  on  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  the  settlement ;  to  which,  in  compliment  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  he  gave  the  name  of  Sydney.2 

Such  was  the  unpropitious  commencement  of  a  town  which 
is  rapidly  developing  into  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the 
world.  Such  was  the  first  foundation  of  a  colony  which  has 
hardly  completed  a  hundred  years  of  history.  Its  annals,  and 
those  of  its  sister  colonies,  have  lately  been  told  in  detail  by 
a  writer  whose  experience  and  knowledge  fitted  him  for  the 
task.  In  relating  with  a  fulness  which  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  the  material  progress  of  the  country,  he  has  un- 
fortunately thought  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  example  of 

1  Cook's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pp.  210-255. 

3  It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that,  while  one  Townshend  proposed  the 
measure  which  ultimately  led  to  the  loss  of  the  United  States,  another  Town- 
shend (the  first  Lord  Sydney)  gave  his  name  to  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales. 
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other  historians,  and  load  his  pages  with  other  matter.  He  can 
at  least  plead  custom  and  precedent  as  an  excuse.  Historians 
of  England  dignify  with  the  name  of  history  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  the  monarchs  whom  birth  or  war  has  placed  on 
the  throne ; l  and  the  historian  of  Australia,  following  their 
example,  relates  in  full  de  ail  the  actions,  wise  and  unwise,  of 
the  men  selected  for  the  government  of  the  colony.  Yet  the 
words  and  deeds  of  even  wise  and  good  governors,  like  Phillip 
and  Bourke,  are  not  history;  while  the  words  and  deeds  of 
bad  governors  are  not  only  not  history,  but  are  not  worth 
relating.  Sufficient  for  them  that  their  names  are  preserved 
in  river  and  headland,  in  harbour  and  town.  Let  the  rest 
which  they  have  done  or  left  undone  be  forgotten. 

Yet,  while  governors  were  misusing  their  brief  authority, 
other  men  with  the  labour  of  brain  and  hand  were  creat- 
ing a  history  which  was  well  worth  the  telling.  For,  in  that 
distant  land,  whose  very  shape  and  nature  was  unknown,2  the 
eternal  fight  between  good  and  evil  was  being  waged  under 
the  most  unpromising  conditions  which  the  world  had  ever 
seen ;  and  there  man  was  destined  not  merely  to  create  wealth 
and  to  found  empires,  but  to  break  with  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  to  prove  that  out  of  the  worst  evil  good  may  be 
evolved. 

Nothing  good  could  apparently  be  expected  from  the  experi- 
ment of  1787.  To  despatch  800  convicts  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  globe,  and  to  leave  them  alone  with  their  guards,  might 

1  Burnes  relates  that  Bhawul  Khan  promised  him  a  history  of  his  tribe,  and 
this  promise  he  fulfilled  by  transmitting  a  long  and  elaborate  account  of  it,  con- 
cluding with  an  enumeration  of  all  his  own  successes  in  hunting.  Burnes's 
CaJntl,  p.  71.  Yet,  though  we  smile  at  this  story,  Bhawul  Khan  has  many 
imitators  in  our  own  language. 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  ignorance  which  existed  less 
than  two  centuries  ago  of  the  existence  of  Australia  is  to  be  found  in  so  familiar 
a  work  as  Gulliver's  Travels.  Swift  says  that  the  Antelope  was  driven  by 
a  violent  storm  to  the  north-west  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  that  the  sailors 
by  an  observation  found  themselves  in  the  latitude  of  30  degrees  <z  minutes 
South.  A  line  drawn  along  this  parallel  passes  through  the  whole  of  Australia, 
and  is  within  300  miles  of  Perth,  Adelaide,  and  Sydney.  Neither  Swift  nor  any 
of  his  contemporaries  had  any  knowledge  that  the  hypothetical  site  of  Lilliput 
\vas  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 
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be  convenient  enough  for  the  mother-country,  but  could  be 
attended  with  little  advantage  to  the  colony.  The  conditions, 
moreover,  of  the  voyage  were  such  as  to  harden  the  prisoners. 
The  mortality  among  them  was  awful.  Nearly  one  convict 
in  every  eight  died.1  In  1790  a  second  consignment  of  con- 
victs sailed,  of  whom  261  died  on  the  voyage  and  488  were 
under  medical  treatment  on  their  arrival.2  But  the  mortality 
did  not  cease  on  their  reaching  the  colony.  Out  of  122  Irish 
convicts  sent  out  in  1791,  only  50  were  alive  in  May  i792.3 
It  was  officially  admitted  that  from  1795  to  1801,  out  of  3833 
convicts  embarked,  385  died  on  the  voyage,  while  it  is  claimed 
that  things  so  far  improved,  that  from  1801  to  1810  there  were 
only  52  deaths  out  of  2398  convicts.4  But  offic'al  figures 
cannot  always  be  trusted  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  In  November 
1800  a  vessel  arrived  with  convicts  who  had  suffered  much  on 
their  voyage.  Writing  two  years  afterwards,  the  Governor 
did  not  apprehend  they  would  ever  recover  strength.  In  June 
and  July  1802  "the  Hercules  and  Atlas  arrived  with  Irish 
convicts  after  a  passage  of  nearly  seven  months,  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  convicts  in  a  dead  or  dying  state  ;  63  out  of 
151  male  convicts  died  on  the  voyage  in  the  Attas"b 

But  the  misery  of  the  convicts  did  not  end  with  the  voyage. 

The  present  generation  is  accustomed  to  think  of  Australia  as 

a  land  capable  of  producing  an  almost  inexhaustible 

Want  of  food  £ 

among  the      supply  of  food.      The   British  farmer,   threatened 

first  settlers.          .  .         .  ...  ...  ,  . 

with  the  competition  of  the  antipodes,  clamours 
for  protection  against  the  colony.  But  the  men  who  sailed 
with  Phillip  saw  only  a  sandy  soil  which  they  thought  incapable 
of  supporting  even  the  scanty  number  of  people  which  they 
had  brought  with  them.  The  colony  was  dependent  for  food 
on  other  and  richer  lands,  and  was  in  many  cases  on  the  verge 
of  actual  starvation.  Throughout  the  whole  tenure  of  the 

1  Rusden's  Hist,  of  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  A  still  more  fearful  account  of 
the  condition  of  these  convicts  was  given  by  Sir  C.  Bunbury  in  Parliament. 
See  the  debate,  Ann.  Reg.,  1793,  Hist.  p.  171. 

3  Rusden's  Hist,  of  Australia,  vol.  i. ,  p.  59. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  143.  4  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  Chron.  p.  527. 

8  Rusden,  Hist,  of  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 
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government  by  Phillip,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the 
convicts  were  chiefly  dependent  on  imported  food. 

These  evils  were  not  due  to  any  unwise  economy.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  results  of  the  experiment  were  discouraging, 
its  cost  was  extravagant.  In  March  1791,  when  costofthe 
rather  more  than  2000  convicts  had  been  shipped,  colony- 
and  1800  others  were  ready  for  shipment,  the  mother-country 
had  expended  ^3 8 5,000,  and  the  civil  and  military  establish- 
ments of  the  colony  alone  were  estimated  to  require  ^10,000 
a  year  for  their  support.1  In  1793  it  was  stated  in  Parliament 
that  the  colony  had  already  absorbed  ^"600,000.  The  journey 
of  every  convict  cost  ^20,  his  maintenance  in  the  colony 
;£6o  a  year.2  In  1810  the  colony  still  cost  the  mother-country 
^70,000  a  year,  "in  addition  to  a  great  annual  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  transmission  of  stores  and  merchandise,  and 
in  the  freight  of  transports."3 

A  huge  expense  would  have  excited  opposition  if  the  success 
of  the  experiment  had  been  assured ;  the  expense  seemed  the 
more  objectionable  because  the  experiment  failed. 

*  .  ;  Failure  of 

1  he  most  hopeful  projectors  soon  discovered  that  a  the  experi- 
self-supporting  settlement  could  not  be  formed  out 
of  a  few  thousand  convicts  and  their  guards.     In  the  infancy 
of  the  colony,  Phillip  urged  that  free  immigrants,  men  with 
capital  and  agricultural  experience,  should  be  sent  out  to  him. 
"  Fifty  farmers,"  he  wrote,  "  would  do  more  in  one  year  .  .  . 
than  one  thousand  convicts."     A  small  tentative  step  was  at 
once  taken  to  carry  out  Phillip's  wishes.     A  few  families  were 
embarked  for  Sydney,  with  the  promise  of  land, 

.  .     ..       .  ,       T  _  Free  settlers. 

labour,   implements,  and  food.4     Later  Governors 
conferred  grants  of  land  on  convicts  whose   sentences  had 
expired,  and  on  the  officers  of  the  regiments  sent  out  to  guard 
the  colony.5     Thus,  in  the  course  of  years,  a  population  slowly 

1  Ann.  Reg.,  1791,  Chron.,  pp.  66-79.  2  Ibid.,  1793,  Hist.,  p.  170. 

3  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  1812,  in  ibid.,  1813,  Chron.,  p.  532. 

4  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  i.  pp.  37,  40  note,  160. 

8  Phillip  in  five  years  granted  3389  acres  of  land  to  settlers  ;  Grose,  his 
successor,  in  two  years  10,674  acres  ;  Paterson  in  nine  months,  4965  acres. 
Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  A  more  detailed  list  of  the  grants  up  to 
1806  will  be  found  in  ibid.,  p.  402. 

VOL.  VI.  Z 
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grew  up  round  the  new  settlements.  In  1806  New  South 
Wales  is  said  to  have  contained  7519  persons ;  its  dependencies, 
Norfolk  Island  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1943  souls;  in  1810 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  according  to  one  census, 
amounted  to  10,454 ;  according  to  another  authority,  to  1 1,590. 
In  1821  it  had  risen  to  38,778  persons.1 

In  such  a  colony  social  difficulties  were  necessarily  numerous. 
Of  the  10,454  persons  living  in  New  South  Wales  in  1810, 
5513  were  men,  2721  were  children,  and  only  2220  were 
womea  There  were,  therefore,  nearly  five  men  for  every  two 
Dispropor-  women  in  the  colony.  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
turn  of  sexes.  not  j^^  tencjed  to  produce  morality  in  any  society. 
As  the  majority  of  the  women  were  drawn  from  a  degraded 
class,  it  was  fruitful  of  gross  immorality.  Wise  men  had  the 
good  sense  to  see  that  the  best  chance  of  producing  a  moral 
atmosphere  was  to  increase  the  supply  of  women;  in  1807  the 
authorities  allowed  a  number  of  the  wives  of  transported 
criminals,  who  chose  to  do  so,  to  accompany  their  husbands  ; 2 
and  the  Committee  of  1812,  appointed  on  Romilly's  motion, 
recommended  that  the  facilities  already  thus  afforded  should 
be  greatly  extended.3 

Grave,  however,  as  were  the  consequences  of  immorality, 
intemperance  caused  even  greater  misery  in  the  infant  colony. 
During  the  governorship  of  Phillip,  indeed,  sobriety  was 
strictly  enforced,  and  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors 
prohibited.  But  in  the  governorship  of  his  successor  these 
precautions  were  practically  removed.  Officers  of  the  army 
had  always  been  allowed  to  import  spirits.  On  their  receiving 
land  grants  under  Grose,  they  found  that  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  way  of  procuring  labour  was  to  pay  for  it  in  intoxicating 
liquors.  Hence  arose  a  traffic  which  Grose  took  no  pains  to 
repress,  which  demoralised  the  convict,  injured  the  free  settler, 
produced  a  taste  for  alcohol,  led  to  illicit  distillation,  and  was 
ultimately  only  checked  in  the  governorship  of  King,  and 

*  Cf.  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  and  Ann.  Reg.t  1813,  Chron.,  p.  415. 

2  Ibid.,  1807,  Chron.,  p.  362. 

8  Ibid.,  1813,  p.  530;  Life  of  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 
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further  restricted  during  the  rule  of  his  successors.  Intem- 
perance has  been  the  fruitful  cause  of  misery  and  crime,  but 
perhaps  drunkenness  never  assumed  more  terrible  proportions 
or  led  to  greater  trouble  than  it  occasioned  in  the  infant 
settlement  of  New  South  Wales.1 

Any  one,  then,  who  had  patiently  studied  the  statistics  of 
Australia  during  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
might  have  been  puzzled  to  name  the  advantages  which  were 
likely  to  result  from  the  foundation  of  the  settlement.  Yet 
there  were,  even  at  that  time,  causes  in  operation  which  were 
slowly  securing  success  for  the  colony.  In  1791  the  same 
ship  which  had  brought  out  a  load  of  fever-stricken  convicts 
carried  a  young  man,  John  Mac  Arthur,  who  had  bought  a 
commission  in  the  corps  which  the  Government  j0hn  Mac- 
decided  to  form  for  New  South  Wales,  and  who  was  Arthur- 
resolute  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  colony.2  Three  years  after- 
wards, when  land  wa?  granted  by  Grose  to  officers,  MacArthur 
purchased  "sixty  Bengal  ewes  and  lambs  which  had  been 
imported  from  Calcutta,"  and  "two  Irish  ewes  and  a  young 
ram.  The  Indian  sheep  produced  coarse  hair,  but  by  crossing 
the  two  breeds"  MacArthur  "had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
lambs  of  the  Indian  ewes  bear  a  mingled  fleece  of  hair  and 
wool."  He  had  the  perspicacity  to  infer  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  climate  of  the  colony  was  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wool,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  speculate  on  the 
conclusions  which  he  formed.  It  so  happened  that  a  flock 
of  Merino  sheep  was  on  sale  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that 
its  value  was  not  understood  by  the  Dutch,  and  that  an  agent 
whom  MacArthur  employed  succeeded  in  securing  five  ewes 
and  three  rams  from  among  them.  Taking  every  precaution 
to  preserve  the  breed  pure,  MacArthur  subsequently  added 
to  his  flock  1200  sheep  which  he  purchased  at  the  Cape.3 
In  1 80 1  he  carried  to  England  specimens  of  the  wool  which 
he  had  obtained  from  his  flock;  and  in  1804  he  succeeded 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  168,  171,  231-244. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  211,  212;  cf.  Hansard,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  874,  where  the  purchase 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  rams  and  four  ewes. 
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in  obtaining  a  grant  of  5000  acres  of  land  and  an  assignment 
of  convicts  for  the  prosecution  of  his  experiment.1 

Confident  as  MacArthur  was,  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen, 
and  he  did  not  himself  live  to  see,  the  full  consequence  of 
The  growth  what  he  was  doing.  In  1800  New  South  Wales 
of  sheep.  possessed  6757  sheep,  or  probably  as  many  sheep 
as  there  were  people  in  the  colony;  in  1821  she  had  120,000 
sheep,  or  about  three  sheep  for  every  person  in  the  colony. 
In  1834,  when  the  population  had  risen  to  between  50,000 
and  6o,ooo,2  the  sheep  had  increased  to  1.000,000.  In  1839, 
when  the  population  exceeded  ioo,ooo,3  the  sheep  numbered 
3,000,000.  In  1856  the  colony  contained  265,000  persons 
and  7,700,000  sheep.4  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  the 
population  was  trebled,  and  the  huge  stock  of  sheep  increased 
more  than  fourfold.5 

If,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  the  original  settlers  had  been  correct, 
and  if  New  South  Wales  had  consisted  of  only  a  belt  of  sandy 
Australian  ^an^  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  ocean, 
exploration,  fae  progress  which  has  thus  been  recorded  could 
never  have  occurred.  And,  strange  to  say,  though  the  colony 
was  occupied  twelve  years  before  the  eighteenth  century  closed, 
more  than  twelve  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  passed 
before  explorers,  seeking  in  a  year  of  drought  fresh  pastures 
for  their  cattle,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  learned  for  the 
first  time  the  rich  inheritance  which  was  before  them.6  Long, 
however,  before  a  few  hardy  men  forced  their  way  through 
brushwood  and  mountain,  other  travellers,  with  less  danger, 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  365  seq. 

2  There  were  51,155  persons  in  the  colony  in  1831.     Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

8  119,118  in  1841.  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  For  the  sheep  see  Hansard,  voL 
xlviii.  p.  874.  4  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  56,  57. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  58  and  620. 

6  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  508  seq. ,  and  for  accounts  of  other  explorers,  Ann.  Reg,, 
1816,  Chron.  p.  194;  ibid.,  1818,  Chron.,  p.  583;  ibid.,  1819,  Chron.,  p.  88. 
Romilly's  Committee,  writing  in  1812,  said:  "The  settlement  in  New  South 
Wales  is  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  a  range  of  hills  known 
as  the  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which  no  one  has  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
country :  some  have  with  difficulty  been  as  far  as  100  miles  in  the  interior, 
but  beyond  60  miles  it  appears  to  be  nowhere  practicable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  ibid.,  1813,  Chron.,  p.  518. 
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had  explored  the  coasts  of  Australia,  and  discovered,  among 
other  things,  the  land-locked  bay  on  which  Melbourne  now 
stands.  The  short  peace  of  Amiens  gave,  indeed,  an  impulse 
to  maritime  discovery  which  had  no  effect  on  internal  explo- 
ration. For  Napoleon,  during  the  brief  respite,  endeavoured 
to  assert  the  claim  of  France  to  some  portion  of  the  great 
island  which  Britain  was  making  her  own;  and  Britons  at 
home,  and  colonists  in  New  South  Wales,  though  they  had 
themselves  no  use  for  the  vast  territory  which  was  gradually 
gaining  shape  on  their  charts,  had  no  mind  to  admit  foreign 
and  unfriendly  nations  to  any  share  in  it.  French  and  British 
thus  ran  a  race  for  the  acquisition  of  the  unsettled  territory; 
and  though  Flinders,  who  led  the  British  to  discovery,  was 
destined  ultimately  to  languish  in  a  French  prison,  his  skill 
and  energy  secured  for  the  British  the  whole  southern  shore 
of  the  new  territory.1 

Peace  had  for  a  moment  startled  statesman  and  colonist 
with  the  prospect  of  a  French  occupation  of  portions  of 
Australia.  The  return  of  war  removed  all  chance  of  foreign 
interference.  No  European  nation  could  hope  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Pacific  Ocean  without  the  leave  of  Britain ;  and 
the  few  thousand  British  who  still  occupied  Australia  were  left 
to  work  out  their  own  future  undisturbed.  Such  a  state  of 
things,  however  favourable  it  may  have  been  to  the  develop- 
ment of  New  South  Wales,  was  not  likely  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  fresh  settlements.  Port  Phillip,  as  the  great 
land-locked  inlet  on  the  southern  coast  had  been  called, 
was  abandoned ; 2  orders  were  given  for  the  evacuation  of 
Norfolk  Island;3  and  Romilly's  Committee  of  1812  recorded 
a  distinct  opinion  that  "more  benefit  .  .  .  will  be  derived 
from  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  settlements 
that  are  already  formed  than  from  the  formation  of  new 
and  distant  establishments,  whatever  may  be  the  encourage- 
ment that  a  fertile  soil  and  an  advantageous  situation  may 
appear  to  hold  out."  * 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  310  seq.  2  Ibid.,  p.  344. 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1813,  Chron.,  p.  518.  *  Ibid.,  p.  519. 
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The  advice  thus  given  was  temporarily  followed ;  and, 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  century,  any  efforts  which 
Britain  made  for  the  colonisation  of  Australia  were  con- 
centrated on  her  original  settlement  in  New  South  Wales. 
It  was  inevitable,  however,  that  the  conclusions  which  were 
thus  pronounced  should  be  reconsidered  after  the  accession 
of  George  IV.  Emigration  was  gradually  becoming  more 
fashionable,  and  far-thinking  men  were  declaring  that  the 
best  course  to  take  with  the  thousands  for  whom  there  was 
no  land  at  home  was  to  settle  them  on  the  vast  unoccupied 
territories  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Crown.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  natural  corollary  of  this  conclusion  that  the 
emigrant  who  obtained  most  land  was  the  most  certain  to 
stimulated  succeed.  Even  in  Britain  few  people  consider  the 
fncreasVn5  by  advantages  which  situation  affords  to  the  agricul- 
emigration.  turist ;  and  the  farmer  who  was  prepared  to  place 
seven  thousand  miles  of  ocean  between  his  old  home  and 
his  new  settlement  was  not  likely  to  draw  any  nice  distinction 
between  the  advantages  of  Eastern  and  Western  Australia. 
Given  land  enough,  given  capital  enough,  given  labour  enough, 
all  else,  it  was  thought,  would  follow.  Of  land  there  was  an 
almost  illimitable  supply;  of  capital  the  crisis  of  1825  showed 
that  there  was  abundance.  Every  ratepayer  in  England  who 
studied  the  statistics  of  his  poor-rate  knew  that  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  labour. 

It  happened,  too,  that,  with  the  restoration  of  peace,  one 
reason  for  fresh  movement  returned.  French  explorers  again 
showed  an  inclination  to  secure  a  foothold  on  Australian  soil. 
The  British  had  already  appropriated  the  whole  southern 
coast  of  the  vast  territory,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
had  ever  formally  acquired  a  settlement  on  its  northern  and 
western  shores.  In  1826  the  Liverpool  Administration  decided 
to  solve  the  doubt  by  prompt  and  decisive  action.  Instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  to  assert 
the  claims  of  the  British  to  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  to 
occupy  at  once  certain  stations  on  its  western  shores.1  The 
1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  Mr.  Rusden  adds  in  a  note :  "  I  observe 
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Governor,  either  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  or  at 
any  rate  applying  his  own  construction  to  them,  directed  his 
officers,  if  the  French  had  anticipated  them,  to  warn  them 
that  their  intrusion  on  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown 
was  unwarrantable. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  Western  Australia,  the 
largest  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  Liverpool  Administra- 
tion had,  however,  hardly  adopted  this  measure  before 

•  ....  .  Western 

the  reconstruction  of  the  ministry  led  to  new  ideas  Australia 
of  government  Goulburn,  succeeding  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer  in  1828,  initiated  a  policy  of 
retrenchment;  and  his  colleagues  doubted  the  propriety  of 
forming  new  settlements  in  distant  territories  where  there  were 
no  settlers.  The  new  colony  would  possibly  have  been  aban- 
doned if  some  private  individuals  had  not  come  forward  to 
further  the  enterprise.1  Thomas  Peel,  a  cousin  of  the  minister, 
undertook,  on  behalf  of  a  Company,  to  carry  10,000  emigrants 
to  the  colony,  and  to  give  200  acres  to  each  male  settler,  pro- 
vided the  Company  received,  in  return,  a  grant  of  4,000,000 
acres  from  the  Crown.  The  proposal  was  not  accepted,  but  one 
similar  in  conception  was  substituted  for  it.  Forty  acres  of 
land  were  promised  to  every  settler  prepared  to  invest  ^3  in 
its  cultivation,  and  200  acres  of  land  were  offered  to  any  im- 
migrant who  carried  with  him  a  settler  more  than  ten  years  of 
age.  Peel  himself,  staking  a  capital  of  ^£50,000  on  the  enter- 
prise, and  carrying  with  him  300  servants,  received  a  grant  of 
1,000,000  acres.  Captain  Stirling,  who  was  made  Governor 
of  the  settlement,  was  given  100,000  acres;  and  to  other 
persons  tracts  of  country  were  allotted  on  the  same  prodigal 
scale.  But  the  gigantic  experiment  failed.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  Peel  found  himself  with  his  capital  all  spent  and 
his  servants  all  gone.2  In  1838  a  complaint  was  made  in  the 

that  credit  has  been  given  to  Lord  John  Russell  for  asserting  the  British  claim. 
He  may  have  made  it  in  words,  after  it  had  been  established  in  fact ;  but  Lord 
Liverpool's  Ministry  had  placed  the  matter  beyond  doubt,  and  there  was  not 
room  for  anything  afterwards  except  words." 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

z  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  42,  and  Hansard,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  853. 
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House  of  Commons  that  the  colony  was  costing  the  mother- 
country  ;£i  2,000,  and  that  there  were  only  2000  persons  in 
it.1  Even  in  1849  there  were  not  5000  persons  in  the  whole 
of  Western  Australia.2 

In  the  same  year  in  which  this  disastrous  experiment  was 

tried  a  man  who  was  then  unknown,  or  of  whom  the  little  that 

was   then   known   is   best   forgotten,   published   in 

Wakefield.  .        . 

London  an  anonymous  letter  on  colonisation.  Ine 
letter  was  written  from  Sydney ;  it  was  intended  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  mistaken  policy  that  was  being  pursued  in  New 
South  Wales.  But  those  who  read  it — and  the  vigour  of  its 
language  and  the  terseness  of  its  reasoning  procured  it  many 
readers — could  not  help  perceiving  that,  if  the  author  were 
right,  the  experiment  which  Peel  was  conducting  on  the  Swan 
River  was  wrong.  For  the  whole  gist  of  the  writer's  argument 
turned  on  the  contention  that  land  in  colonies  should  be  sold 

at  a  sufficient  price.     Men  had  hitherto  been  bribed 

His  theory 

of  colon-  to  emigrate  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  land  for 
less  than  its  real  value.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield 
denounced  the  mistake,  and  objected  to  receiving  emigrants 
unprepared  to  give  the  full  market  value  for  the  land. 

This  argument,  right  or  wrong,  ran  through  Wakefield's 
pamphlet;  but  on  the  basis  which  he  thus  laid  down  he 
founded  a  superstructure  with  which  his  name  has  usually 
been  associated.  A  proposal  to  sell  land  for  what  it  was  worth 
involved  the  provision  of  a  revenue ;  and  an  obligation  was 
almost  forced  on  its  author  to  consider  what  should  be  done 
with  the  money  which  was  thus  obtained.  It  was  an  obvious 
suggestion  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  conveyance  of 
British  labourers  to  the  colony.  But  Wakefield  had  the 
wisdom  to  foresee  that  abuses  might  attend  the  importation  of 
labourers  not  dissimilar  from  those  which  had  resulted  from 
the  lavish  grant  of  land  to  immigrants.  Just  as  nothing  but 
evil  had  ensued  from  bribing  persons  to  settle  on  land  which 
could  not  be  profitably  occupied,  so  mischief  would  certainly 
arise  from  the  provision  of  labourers  for  whom  there  was  no 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xliv.  p.  294.  2  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  427. 
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work.  Though,  then,  Wakefield  was  willing  to  allow  that  the 
money  paid  for  land  should  be  primarily  devoted  to  the  im- 
portation of  labourers,  he  added  the  sensible  condition  that 
workmen  should  only  be  imported  when  there  was  a  demand 
for  their  labour.  The  money  not  so  expended  could,  he 
thought,  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  government 
of  the  colony.1 

These  suggestions,  which  were  at  once  so  new  and  which 
seemed  so  true,  surprised  and  convinced  a  great  many  people. 
A  Society  was  formed  to  carry  out  Wakefield's  experiment. 
In  1831  a  Company  undertook  to  colonise  South  Australia  on 
the  system  which  he  had  advocated,  and  in  1834  South 
the  necessary  authority  was  obtained  from  Parlia-  Austraha- 
ment  for  the  settlement  of  the  territory.  But  the  results  were 
hardly  so  successful  as  its  originators  had  hoped  that  they 
would  prove.  The  directors  of  the  Company  had  not  always 
the  courage  of  its  founder.  Instead  of  insisting  on  obtaining 
a  sufficient  price  for  land,  they  too  frequently  disposed  of  it 
below  its  real  value ;  they  set  a  bad  example  by  speculating 
in  land  themselves ;  they  consequently  limited  the  resources 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  available  for  the  transport 
of  labourers  and  for  the  government  of  the  colony.  Grave 
financial  embarrassments  necessarily  ensued,  and  perplexed  the 
administrators  of  the  settlement;  in  1841  the  ministry  came 
forward  and  offered  to  extricate  the  colony  from  its  difficulties, 
guaranteeing  a  loan.  It  was  subsequently  persuaded  to  pro- 
pose a  vote  of  ;£i  55,000,  to  relieve  it  from  its  difficulties.2 

Yet,  though  the  foundation  of  the  colony  was  not  attended 
with  complete  success,  its  originators  might  at  least  boast  that 
its  future  was  far  more  promising  than  that  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia. In  Western  Australia,  after  twenty  years  of  settlement, 
the  state  of  the  colony  was  so  alarming  that  men  were  seriously 
contemplating  its  abandonment  and  petitioning  for  the  intro- 
duction of  convict  labour.  In  Southern  Australia  there  were 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  92-94;  cf.  Hansard,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  325,  and  vol.  Ivii. 
PP.  243-  399  *?• 
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already,  in  1840,  15,000  persons,  with  15,000  cattle,  200,000 
sheep,  and  an  export  and  import  trade  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  ^335,000.  A  fair  critic  could  not  doubt  that  the  one 
colony  had  a  prospect  of  success  before  it ;  a  prudent  critic 
could  hardly  believe  in  the  future  of  the  other. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  very  imperfect  conclusion  to 
suppose  that  the  only  service  rendered  by  Wakefield  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  can  be  traced  in  the  progress  of  South 
Australia.  His  chief  merit,  on  the  contrary,  consists  not  in 
what  he  did  himself,  but  in  what  he  made  others  do.  His 
pamphlet  directed  the  attention  of  some  of  the  first  men  of 
the  day  to  Australia.  Many  leading  politicians  joined  the 
society  which  resulted  from  its  publication.  Men  of  mark 
were,  in  consequence,  induced  to  examine  for  themselves  the 
difficult  problems  which  awaited  solution  in  Australia,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  new  colonies  became  thenceforward  subjects  for 
discussion  in  Parliament. 

Such  a  result,  in  any  circumstances,  would  have  been  useful. 

The  development  of  Australia  made  its  utility  more  plain. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  New 

ment  of         South  Wales  was  the  only  Australasian  colony  of 

Australia.          _    .      .  T  ^  . 

Britain.  In  1825  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  or  Tas- 
mania, which  had  been  constituted  a  subsidiary  penal  settle- 
ment in  1803,  was  formed  into  a  separate  colony.  The  Swan 
River,  or  Western  Australia,  it  has  already  been  stated,  was 
occupied  in  1829;  Adelaide,  or  Southern  Australia,  in  1836. 
New  South  Wales,  Western  and  South  Australia,  which  would 
have  been  more  accurately  named  Eastern,  Western,  and 
Central  Australia,  covered  the  whole  expanse  of  New  Holland. 
Though  a  few  huts  had  already  been  erected  on  the  great  inlet 
of  the  sea  which  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  first  Australian 
Governor;  though,  in  compliment  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
settlers  had  given  the  name  of  Melbourne  to  their  little  enclo- 
sure, few  indications  could  be  found  of  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  new  city.  It  was  not  till  1851  that  Victoria,  of  which 
Melbourne  is  the  capital,  was  carved  out  of  New  South  Wales. 
It  was  not  till  1859  that  Queensland  was  separated ' from  the 
same  colony. 
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About  the  time  at  which  South  Australia  was  first  settled, 
and  the  first  foundations  of  Melbourne  were  laid,  an  Associa- 
tion was  formed  in  London  for  colonising  another  New  Zea. 
group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Seas.  It  either  land- 
purchased,  or  it  enabled  individuals  to  purchase,  large  tracts 
of  land  from  the  native  chieftains  of  New  Zealand,  and  in 
1838  it  applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  govern  the 
colony.1  The  Colonial  Office  opposed  the  proposal;  a  Tory 
member  declared  that  we  had  no  more  right  to  colonise  New 
Zealand  by  an  act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  than  to  colonise 
France;2  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority.3 
But  in  the  following  year  the  Government  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  take  the  step  which  it  had  properly  refused  to  allow 
others  to  take  for  it  It  declared  New  Zealand  to  be  subject 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  and  it  empowered  the  Governor  of 
New  South  Wales  to  subject  British  residents  in  New  Zealand 
to  his  authority.  In  1840  it  took  a  further  step  by  appointing 
a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  soon  afterwards 
it  constituted  the  colony  by  royal  charter.4 

Blessed  with  a  climate  resembling  that  of  England,  New 
Zealand  has  been  popularly  regarded  as  the  future  Britain  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  progress  which  the  colony 
has  made  has  both  encouraged  and  apparently  justified  the 
prediction.  Yet  there  are  few  subjects  on  which  ordinary 
people  betray  greater  ignorance  than  on  the  position  of  New 
Zealand.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  pointed  out  that,  though  "  the 
future  of  the  Pacific  shores  is  inevitably  brilliant,  it  is  not 
New  Zealand,  the  centre  of  the  water-hemisphere,  which  will 
occupy  the  position  that  England  has  taken  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  some  country  such  as  Japan  or  Vancouver,  jutting  out 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  542,  871.     The  Church  Missionary  Society  had, 
among  others,  acquired  land  of  the  native  Maories.     Ibid.,  p.  873.     The  land 
was  usually  acquired  for  a  nominal  consideration,  "  such  as  a  blanket,  a  hatchet, 
or  a  gun."     Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  776. 

2  Inglis,  in  Hansard,  vol.  xliii.  p.  872. 

3  By  92  votes  to  32.     Ibid. ,  p.  882. 

4  Labouchere,  on  the  25th  of  June  1839,  said  that  steps  had  been  taken 
which  would  probably  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  New  Zealand. 
Ibid.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  828. 
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into  the  ocean  from  Asia  or  America,  as  England  juts  out 
from  Europe."  New  Zealand,  separated  from  Australia  by 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  stormy  ocean,  can  never  prove 
to  Australia  what  England  has  proved  to  Europe.  Her  own 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate  may  raise  her  to  greatness. 
She  will  not  rise  to  greatness  as  the  emporium  of  Australian 
trade.1 

At  the  time  at  which  it  became  a  colony  New  Zealand  was 
inhabited  by  men  of  a  Malay  race.  The  Maories,  as  they  are 
The  called,  are  physically  among  the  finest  specimens  of 

Maones.  savages  with  whom  the  British  have  been  brought 
into  contact.  In  dealing  with  them  British  authorities  have 
shown  a  great — Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  thought,  an  excessive 2 
— consideration  for  their  rights.  The  success  which  devout 
missionaries  working  among  them  achieved  gave  religious 
England  a  peculiar  interest  in  their  welfare ;  and  perhaps, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  there  was  no  race  in  the 
world  which  seemed  so  capable  of  living,  and  even  combining, 
with  British  settlers. 

But  the  same  fate  has  overtaken  the  people  and  their  religion. 
The  race  is  disappearing,  and  Christianity  is  losing  its  hold  on 
its  survivors.  The  Malay  race,  of  which  the  Polynesians  and 
Maories  are  offshoots,  readily  accepts  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
But  its  conversion  is  merely  superficial.  "The  story  of  Chris- 
tianity," wrote  Sir  C.  Dilke,  "  in  Hawaii,  in  Otaheite,  and  in 
New  Zealand  has  been  much  the  same ;  among  the  Tahitians 
it  was  ciush^d  by  the  relapse  of  the  converts  into  extreme 
licentiousness;  among  the  Maories  it  was  put  down  by  the 
sudden  rise  of "  an  antichristian  "fanaticism."  So  quick  was 
the  reaction  that  in  a  day  the  number  of  native  Christians  was 
reduced  from  thirty  thousand  to  some  hundreds."3  A  whole 

1  Sir  C.  Dilke's  Greater  Britain,  p.  281. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  277.     It  is  worth  while  comparing  this  opinion  with  Mr.  Froude's 
recent  account  of  New  Zealand  in  Oceana,  and  especially  the  remark  of  one 
of  his  informants:   "  There  was  one  resource  between  them  and  bankruptcy. 
There  was  the  native  reserve.     It  was  the  richest  land  in  the  islands,  and,  if 
necessary,  could  be  entered  upon  and  sold."     New  edition,  p.  284. 

3  Greater  Britain,  pp.  268,  269.     It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that,  when 
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people  relapsed  thus  suddenly  from  Christianity  and  civilisa- 
tion to  their  old  savage  habits. 

The  eventual  failure  of  missionary  effort  may  have  been 
perhaps  accelerated  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Maori  race. 
Before,  indeed,  a  white   settler   set   foot   in   New         . 
Zealand,  the  Maories  were  probably  decreasing  in    gradual 
numbers.      Since    the    British   have   occupied   the 
land  the  natives  have  been  in  process  of  rapid  extinction. 
Man  for  man,  the  Maori  has  proved  himself  able  to  contend 
with  the  Briton  in  war  and  to  rival  him  in  peace.     But,  race 
for  race,  he  has  fallen  before  the  new-comer.     Cannibalism, 
and  wars  waged  for  human  flesh,  kept  down  the  population 
before  the  British  came.      Drink  and  immorality  have  kept 
down  the  population  since  their  arrival.      The  Maori  would 
hardly  have  been  human  if  he  had  permanently  adopted  the 
God  of  a  people  which  was  supplanting  his  own  race,  and  he 
relapsed  into  his  old  habits  and  his  old  faith. 

Thus,  while  in  a  period  of  forty  years  the  British  population 
of  New  Zealand  has  risen  to  half  a  million  of  persons,  the 
native  population  has  dwindled  to  less  than  50,000  souls ; l 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  course  of  time,  and  of 
a  very  short  time,  no  representatives  of  the  Maori  race  will 
survive.  So  rapidly  is  the  superior  superseding  the  inferior 
race,  that,  while  only  a  few  years  ago  the  two  races  strove  in 
constant  warfare,  and  the  British,  supported  by  the  strength 
and  the  purse  of  the  mother-country,  did  not  always  gain  the 
upper  hand,  at  the  present  time  no  Maori  chieftain  would 
venture  on  a  fresh  appeal  to  arms.  Though  for  some  years 
the  mother-country  has  thrown  on  the  colony  the  burden  of 
her  own  defence,  the  Maories  have  not  ventured  to  renew  the 
struggle.  The  increase  of  the  new-comers  has  ensured  the 
perpetuation  of  peace. 

Selwyn  was  appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  Russell  undertook  to  pay  his 
salary.  Stanley,  succeeding  to  the  Colonial  Office,  thought  himself  bound  to 
carry  out  Russell's  promise.  Hume  declared  that,  if  Russell  had  made  the 
promise,  he  ought  to  pay  the  money  himself.  Hansard,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  205. 

1  There  were  105,000  natives  in  the  Northern  Island  in  1848,  and  only 
36,000  in  1868.     Creasy's  Colonial  Institutions,  p.  337. 
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Moralists  may  lament  the  extinction  of  a  race  whose  in- 
dividual members  have  displayed  qualities  which  command 
both  sympathy  and  admiration.  Ordinary  people  will  perhaps 
conclude  it  to  be  neither  wise  nor  useful  to  regret  that  a  country 
enjoying  great  capacity  and  a  fine  climate  should  have  passed 
into  fitter  hands.  New  Zealand,  probably,  at  the  present 
time  contains  one-tenth  of  the  population  which  England 
and  Wales  possessed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  But  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  colony,  its  debt,  and  its  trade 
already  far  exceed  the  income  and  expenditure,  the  trade  and 
debt,  of  England  at  that  time.  And  income  and  expenditure, 
trade  and  debt,  population  and  capital,  are  increasing  with  a 
rapidity  which  in  the  mother-country  is  not  only  unknown, 
but  would  be  impossible. 

Thus,  from  1840  downwards,  the  power  of  England  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  rapidly  developed.  With  this 
Colonial  development  new  ideas  of  colonies  were  formed, 
policy.  an(j  new  demands  were  raised  by  the  colonists. 
The  growth  of  these  ideas,  the  presentation  of  these  demands, 
cannot  be  traced  with  precision  in  this  chapter.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  do  so,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  useful  to  dwell 
shortly  on  three  great  subjects  connected  with  Australia.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  extinction  of  the  native  race ;  the  second, 
the  abolition  of  transportation;  the  third,  the  claim  for  free 
institutions  and  self-government. 

The  researches  for  which  the  present  generation  is  famous 
are  gradually  revealing  to  us  the  history  of  prehistoric  man. 
Native  We  know  enough  to  see  that  successive  races,  each 
races.  possibly  evolved  from  the  same  central  birthplace, 

have  gradually  spread  over  the  earth,  and  introduced,  one 
after  another,  a  slightly  higher  culture  than  their  predecessors. 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  has  shown  how  in  our  own  country 
palaeolithic  man  was  succeeded  by  neolitithic  man,  and  how 
a  race  which  may  be  possibly  identified  with  the  Eskimo  gave 
place  to  a  people  which  perhaps  has  its  solitary  survivors  in 
the  Basque  provinces,  and  which  in  its  turn  was  succeeded  by 
the  Celt,  just  as  the  Celt  was  supplanted  by  the  Saxon.  These 
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successive  strata  of  people  marked,  in  Western  Europe,  a 
gradual  evolution.  The  savage  was  not  superseded  by  civilisa- 
tion, but  only  by  a  race  a  little  more  advanced  than  himself; 
and  hence  in  these  countries  the  process  of  supersession  was  in 
many  cases  slow  and  in  some  instances  incomplete.  The  Basque 
or  Iberian,  as  well  as  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  the  Dane  and 
the  Norman,  have,  it  may  strongly  be  suspected,  all  left  their 
impression  on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  modern  Briton. 

A  process,  in  one  sense  similar  and  in  another  sense  opposite 
to  this,  is  going  on  in  our  own  time.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race 
is  rapidly  spreading  over  a  wide  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 
But,  instead  of  superseding,  as  our  ancestors  superseded,  men 
in  organisation  and  culture  only  slightly  inferior  to  itself,  it  has 
been  brought  into  contact  with  whole  races  living  much  in 
the  condition  which  prehistoric  man  occupied  in  these  islands, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  modern 
Briton,  armed  with  rifle  and  rocket,  would  not  have  had 
much  difficulty  in  conquering  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  deadliest  weapon  was  a  flint- flake  or  a  piece  of 
wood.  And  the  modern  Briton  has  found  adversaries  thus 
armed  in  the  countries  which  he  is  occupying,  and  they  are 
disappearing  before  him  like  doves  before  hawks. 

In  some  cases  the  men  whom  the  modern  Briton  encounters 
are  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  contending  with  him 
on  no  very  unequal  terms.  They  go  down  before  him  from 
the  inferiority  of  their  organisation  and  of  their  weapons  and 
tools.  In  other  cases  the  races  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
collision  have  not  the  physical  and  the  mental  capacity  which 
under  a  higher  civilisation  might  have  enabled  them  to  hold 
their  own.  In  these  cases  they  hardly  venture  on  engaging 
with  the  Briton  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  They  were,  and 
they  are  not. 

The  result,  however,  is  in  either  case  the  same.  Just  as  the 
husbandman,  advancing  his  enclosure,  reduces  the  feeding- 
ground  of  the  bison  and  the  deer,  so  the  Briton,  advancing 
his  boundaries,  drives  back  the  primitive  races  before  him. 
The  Maori,  like  the  bison,  disturbed  in  his  solitude,  turned  on 
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the  aggressor,  and  occasionally  proved  his  superiority.  The 
Australian,  like  the  deer,  shrank  from  a  contest  with  a  new- 
comer whose  power  he  felt  and  whose  dominion  he  did  not 
venture  to  dispute.  But  the  angry  bison  is  no  more  able 
than  the  timid  deer  to  avert  the  inevitable  end.  The  pale  of 
civilisation  thrusts  it  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  ever- 
lessening  solitudes. 

So  it  was  in  Australia.  The  great  island  was  inhabited  by 
an  inferior  race  to  that  which  in  New  Zealand  had  disputed 
the  progress  of  the  British  on  many  a  battlefield,  and  the 
wretched  natives  had  no  chance  of  withstanding  the  white 
man.  At  first,  indeed,  they  only  suffered  slightly  from  the 
white  man's  advent.  Australia  was  so  vast,  the  new-comers 
were  so  few,  that  the  natives,  withdrawing  slightly  into  the 
interior,  could  still  hold  their  own.  Even  in  those  days,  how- 
ever, the  readiness  with  which  the  men  took  to  drink  and  the 
unchaste  habits  of  the  women  had  their  influence  for  evil. 
But  as  the  British  increased  in  numbers  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion became  much  more  rapid.  The  white  man  wanted  the 
native's  land ;  the  native,  perhaps,  wanted  the  white  man's 
cattle.  The  native  was,  in  fact,  in  the  way  ;  and  justice,  which 
was  administered  by  the  British,  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the 
bush.  Even,  indeed,  if  justice  had  been  present  with  her 
scales,  it  is  not  clear  how  she  could  have  affected  the  inevi- 
table end.  Native  cattle-stealers  were  not  practically  amenable 
to  the  ordinary  courts,  and  the  machinery  of  civilisation  had 
no  terrors  in  solitudes  which  it  could  not  penetrate.  The 
colonist  had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
his  flocks,  or  to  punish  the  thieves.  When  savage  races  are  as 
dangerous  as  wolves,  the  men  who  suffer  from  their  depreda- 
tions are  apt  to  treat  them  like  wolves,  and  when  the  shepherd 
finds  a  wolf  in  his  neighbourhood  he  does  not  usually  inquire 
whether  the  animal  has  been  guilty  of  sheep-stealing.  Thus, 
unhappily,  in  some  cases  natives  were  killed  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  rabbits  are  shot  by  a  country  gentleman  in  our  own 
time,  or  as  the  Irish  were  shot  by  the  English  in  Plantagenet 
times.  It  was  practically  true  in  Australia  a  few  years  ago,  as 
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it  was  literally  true  in  Ireland  some  centuries  ago,  that  the 
killing  of  a  native  by  an  Englishman  was  not  murder. 

In  Australia  this  unhappy  story  is  still  incomplete.  The 
natives  are  not  yet  quite  extinct,  and  the  process  of  extinction 
is  still  going  on.  In  the  smaller  and  neighbouring  island  of 
Tasmania  extirpation  has  been  more  easy  and  therefore  more 
rapid,  and  the  fate  of  native  races  may  best  be  understood 
by  a  short  summary  of  what  has  occurred  in  that  colony. 

When  the  British  first  settled  in  Tasmania  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  7000  natives 
in  the  island.  The  new  settlers  were  wisely  instructed  to  treat 
the  natives  kindly.  But  kindness  was  never  exercised,  was 
perhaps  never  possible.  An  officer  in  charge  of  convicts  saw 
a  party  of  natives  hovering  around  him.  The  apologists  of 
the  native  race  say,  and  cite  many  good  reasons  for  saying, 
that  they  were  attracted  by  curiosity  and  had  no  hostile 
intentions.  A  British  officer,  with  only  a  small  force  under 
his  command  and  a  large  body  of  convicts  in  his  charge,  could 
not  perhaps  be  expected  to  reason  on  their  appearance.  He 
thought  the  safer  course  was  to  fire  on  the  natives  and  to 
drive  them  away  by  bloodshed.  But  the  circumstance  was 
none  the  less  unfortunate.  At  the  outset  the  natives  were 
taught  to  associate  the  new-comers  with  defeat  and  outrage. 
They  were  naturally  disposed  to  meet  slaughter  with  slaughter. 
The  conditions  of  the  colony  gave  them  occasional  opportunity 
for  retaliation.  The  authorities  were  compelled  to  send  hunting 
expeditions  into  the  bush  for  food.  These  hunting  parties, 
consisting  of  isolated  individuals,  afforded  the  natives  an 
opportunity  for  vengeance.  But,  when  a  hunting  party  was 
thus  attacked  by  savages,  the  ordinary  law  of  self-preservation 
compelled  the  British  to  punish  the  tribe.  If  only  one  white 
man  fell  the  hunters  had  an  excuse — perhaps  a  sufficient 
excuse — for  destroying  some  blacks.  Authority  was  thus 
powerless  to  repress  murders.  British  newspapers  openly 
advocated  the  extinction  of  the  natives,  and  the  colonists 
were  perhaps  tempted  to  adopt  the  advice  too  literally. 
"The  smoke  of  a  fire,"  to  quote  the  words  of  another 
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work,  "was  the  signal  for  a  black  hunt.  The  sportsmen 
would  discharge  their  guns,  then  rush  towards  the  fires  and 
sweep  away  the  whole  party.  The  wounded  were  brained, 
the  infant  cast  into  the  flames,  the  musket  was  driven  into 
the  quivering  flesh."1  Blood  begat  blood,  murder  murder. 
Despite  the  orders  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  exertions 
of  Governors,  the  hunting  parties  continued.  In  1834  a 
few  hundred  individuals,  the  sole  survivors  of  the  7000 
persons  who  had  been  the  possessors  of  the  land  only  thirty 
years  before,  were  moved  to  a  little  islet  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  vain  hope  of  prolonging  the  existence  of  their  race. 
There,  however,  within  sight  of  their  previous  home,  they 
languished  and  died,  till  at  the  present  time  no  single 
specimen  of  the  wretched  race  exists  on  the  earth. 

While  the  gradual  extermination  of  the  native  races  was 
proceeding,  another  question  was  approaching  solution.  Some 
Transporta-  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  steps  taken 
tion.  to  terminate  transportation.  In  Britain  it  was  con- 

demned as  a  costly  and  ineffective  punishment;  in  Australia 
it  was  denounced  as  a  grave  social  plague.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  New  South  Wales  increased,  the  immigrants  saw  that 
the  taint  of  the  convict  rested  on  the  colony.  As  the  men 
seeking  work  grew  to  manhood,  they  found  that  the  abun- 
dance of  convict  labour  diminished  the  value  of  their  own 
toil.  And  when  the  foremost  men  of  the  colony,  conscious 
of  growing  strength  and  increasing  prosperity,  aspired  to 
obtain  free  institutions,  they  were  roundly  told  that  it  was 
"idle  to  make  any  effort  for  the  establishment  of  free  insti- 
tutions in  New  South  Wales  so  long  as  transportation  to  it 
continued."2 

It  consequently  happened  that,  both  in  the  colonies  and 

1  West's  History  of  Tasmania,  quoted  in  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  i.  p.  624. 
If  it  should  be  thought  that  these  atrocities  were  due  to  the  depraved  society 
of  Tasmania,  the  reader  should  compare  the  account  in  the  text  with  the 
recent  treatment  of  the  natives  in  Queensland.      See  the  account  in  ibid., 
vol.  iii.  pp.  231-247.     He  should  recollect,  however,  that  Mr.  Rusden  is  the 
apologist  of  the  native  races,  and,  in  relating  their  misfortunes,  is  apt  to 
underrate  the  difficulties  of  the  colonists. 

2  See  Charles  Buller's  remark  in  ibid. ,  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 
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at  home,  a  strong  feeling  arose  against  the  continuance  of 
transportation;  and  in  1839  Russell,  as  Colonial  Minister, 
took  the  bold  step  of  declaring  that,  from  a  given  date  in 
1840,  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  should  cease.  The 
transportation  system,  however,  could  not  be  destroyed  at  a 
blow.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  sending  prisoners  abroad 
till  fresh  arrangements  were  made  for  their  proper  custody  at 
home;  and  Russell  accordingly,  while  abolishing  transporta- 
tion to  New  South  Wales,  retained  Van  Diemen's 
Land  and  Norfolk  Island  as  penal  settlements,  tionoftrans- 
This  reservation  partly  diminished  the  value  of  F 
the  boon.  The  friends  of  transportation — and  even  in  New 
South  Wales  the  vicious  system  had  its  friends — complained 
that  the  colony  was  deprived  of  cheap  labour,  and  that  it 
was  not  freed  from  the  convict  taint.  Convicts  still  remained 
in  the  colony,  working  out  their  sentences;  convicts  were 
certain  to  filter  into  it  through  other  penal  settlements.  If 
these  disadvantages  were  to  remain,  why  should  employers  of 
labour  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  cheap  convict  labour  ? 
A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Sydney,  and  a  petition  was 
signed  by  4000  persons,  objecting  to  the  abolition  of  trans- 
portation.1 

Views  such  as  those  which  prompted  meeting  and  petition 
were  not  long  held  even  among  the  more  vicious  classes 
in  the  colony.  But  the  policy  which  Russell  had  adopted 
caused  nevertheless  grave  anxiety  to  his  successors.  Van 
Diemen's  Land  and  Norfolk  Island  were  flooded  with  con- 
victs, till  it  was  obvious  that  they  could  receive  no  more.2 
Norfolk  Island  was  a  small  place,  unable  to  make  its  voice 
heard ;  but  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  a  large  and  increasing 
settlement,  capable  of  ensuring  a  hearing  for  its  complaints. 
Its  inhabitants  declared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  they  themselves  had 
been  flooded  with  convicts.  Sixteen  thousand  convicts  had 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  126-130. 

3  67.655  convicts  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  from  1803  to  1853. 
Ibid.,  p.  556. 
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been  introduced  into  the  island  in  four  years ;  and  the  free 
population,  staggered  and  alarmed  at  this  vast  immigration 
of  vice,  was  leaving  the  colony.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  there- 
fore, addressed  its  remonstrances  to  the  Colonial  Office  and 
to  Parliament,1  and  prayed  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed. 
Prayer  and  remonstrance  seemed  equally  reasonable,  and 
unofficial  England  conceived  that  they  should  at  once  be 
attended  to.  But  official  England  regarded  the  matter  from 
quite  another  standpoint.  It  had — whether  the  colonists  liked 
the  fact  or  not — to  deal  annually  with  some  thousands  of 
convicts.  After  all  that  had  been  written,  it  was  not  easy 
in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present  century  to  see  what  better 
means  could  be  devised  for  their  disposal  than  transportation 
to  a  colony.  It  was  true  that  penal  settlements  had  been  the 
constant  scenes  of  abuse.  But  abuses  in  the  management 
of  prisons  were  not  confined  to  colonies,  and  it  was  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  prison  management  in  Australia  was 
at  least  as  capable  of  reform  as  prison  management  at  home. 
It  was  true  that  there  was  something  shocking  in  flooding 
the  pure  soil  of  a  new  colony  with  a  vicious  stream  of  hardened 
criminals;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  official  England  remembered 
that  Australia  would  never  have  been  settled  if  it  had  not  been 
for  convicts.  The  emigrants  had  come  to  the  convicts,  the 
convicts  had  not  been  brought  to  the  emigrants;  and  the 
colonies  had  been  sustained  and  fostered  by  the  vast  expendi- 
ture which  the  mother-country  had  incurred  in  fitting  them  as 
receptacles  for  criminals. 

So  spoke  or  argued  official  England.  Yet  even  official 
England  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  treatment  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  incapable  of  defence  There  were  men, 
however,  who  thought  that  the  condition  of  Van  Diemen's 

1  In  presenting  the  petition  referred  to  in  the  text  to  the  Lords,  Lansdowne 
said  that  the  population  of  the  colony  from  1834  to  1840  had  increased  from 
12,000  to  40,000  persons  ;  the  cultivated  area  from  25,000  to  124,000  acres  ;  the 
shipping  from  142  tons  to  141  vessels  ;  the  imports  from  £62,000  to  ^988,000. 
In  the  four  years  during  which  the  16,000  convicts  had  been  landed  only 
700  persons  had  entered,  while  2000  had  left  the  colony.  Hansard,  vol. 
Ixxxiv.  p.  480. 
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Land  did  not  prove  that  transportation  was  a  mistake,  but  only 
that  it  was  an  error  to  inflict  on  any  one  settlement  more  convicts 
than  it  could  sustain.  The  absorption  of  convicts  was  like  the 
consumption  of  goods.  It  was  regulated  by  the  demand,  and 
it  was  as  foolish  to  overstock  a  market  with  criminals  as  to  glut 
it  with  cotton.  The  logical  result  of  this  reasoning  was,  that 
the  grave  evils  which  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Norfolk  Island 
were  admittedly  suffering  were  attributable  to  the  cessation  of 
transportation  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  that  the  remedy  was 
to  be  found  in  shedding  criminals,  like  a  fertilising  shower, 
over  a  continent,  instead  of  pouring  them  like  a  destructive 
waterspout  on  a  single  settlement 

Animated  by  these  views,  the  Administration  of  Peel  sus- 
pended transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  two  years, 
in  order  to  give  the  demand  for  convict  labour  time  to  over- 
take the  supply ;  it  even  seriously  contemplated  the  formation 
of  a  new  penal  settlement  in  Northern  Australia  and  the  re- 
sumption of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales.  Although 
the  first  of  these  projects  was  never  carried  out,  it  was  formally 
embodied  in  an  official  despatch.  The  Government,  indeed, 
coupled  this  proposal  with  conditions  which  it  was  hoped 
would  render  it  acceptable  to  the  colony,  and  promised  that, 
in  any  event,  it  would  not  resume  the  system  of  transportation 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.  For  a  short  time 
it  seemed  possible  that  the  colony  would  assent  to  the  sug- 
gestion. A  committee  in  New  South  Wales  was  induced  to 
support  it,  on  condition  that  a  large  number  of  free  immigrants 
were  simultaneously  introduced  at  the  expense  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  local  expenditure 
was  transferred  to  the  imperial  exchequer.  The  committee 
evidently  thought  that  a  favourable  bargain  might  reconcile 
the  colony  to  the  return  of  the  plague.  But,  even  in  the 
vicious  atmosphere  of  a  colony  founded  on  crime,  the  common 
-sense  of  the  multitude  is  superior  to  the  arguments  of  the  few. 
The  colonists  in  public  meeting  denounced  the  proposal  as 
an  unclean  thing.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
influenced  by  the  general  indignation,  changed  their  views, 
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and  the  fall  of  Peel  and  the  accession  to  office  of  a  Whig 
Ministry  sealed  the  fate  of  the  project.1 

The  Whigs,  in  fact,  were  not  likely  to  retrace  the  steps 
which  they  had  taken  before.  They  had  abolished  transporta- 
tion to  New  South  Wales  in  1840,  they  were  not  prepared  to 
resume  it  in  1847.  Lord  Grey,  in  introducing  the  Secondary 
Punishment  Bill  in  that  year,  announced  the  virtual  abolition 
of  transportation  to  all  places  except  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar.2 
But  a  mere  announcement  of  this  kind,  though  it  indicated 
the  desire  of  the  ministry,  did  not  settle  the  question.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  with  the  vast  masses  of  criminals  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  prisons  and  hulks  at  home. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1849  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  sending 
a  shipload  of  criminals  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Men  at 
the  Cape  rose  almost  in  rebellion,  compelled  the  authorities 
to  re-embark  the  convicts,  and  to  carry  them  away  elsewhere.3 
The  officer  in  charge  took  them  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But 
this  step  did  little  more  than  change  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  suspended  transportation  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land  for  two  years.  Lord  Grey  had  formally  announced  the 
cessation  of  transportation  to  Australia.  Yet,  in  defiance  of 
order  and  promise,  convicts  were  again  arriving  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  Public  opinion  in  Australia,  strengthening  with 
the  growing  strength  of  the  country,  demanded  in  louder 
and  louder  tones  the  abolition  of  the  system.  Imitating  the 
example  of  their  kindred  at  home,  the  colonists  throughout 
Australia  formed  themselves  into  an  Australian  league,  for  the 
purpose  of  insisting  on  its  termination ;  and,  except  in  Western 
Australia,  where  the  colonists,  preferring  criminals  to  extinc- 
tion, were  regularly  supplied  at  their  own  request  with  a  few 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436-443.  The  project  of  a  new  colony  in 
Northern  Australia  was  formulated  by  Stanley  as  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  short  tenure  of  the  Colonial  Office.  It 
was  abandoned  by  Lord  Grey  after  the  change  of  ministry.  See  a  very  in- 
teresting debate  in  Hansard,  vol.  ciii.  pp.  383-424. 

z  Hansard,  vol.  xc.  p.  898. 

3  Ann.  Reg.,  1849,  Hist.,  pp.  371-375,  and  Chron.,  p.  160 ;  Hansard,  voL 
cviii.  pp.  161,  777,  seq. 
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convicts  from  1849  to  I867,  transportation  to  Australia  was 
abandoned  in  i853.z 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  chief  questions  which  agitated 
Australia  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its 
end  was  as  memorable  as  its  beginning.  A  great  country  in 
which  no  Briton  had  ever  toiled,  and  on  which  few  Britons 
had  ever  gazed,  had  been  deliberately  set  apart  as  a  home  for 
criminals.  It  had  been  supported  by  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  the  mother-country.  It  had  been  at  times  the  victim,  at 
other  times  the  spoilt  child,  of  ministry  and  governor ;  and  it 
had  proved — if  it  had  proved  nothing  else — that  the  whole 
experiment  had  been  based  on  error.  In  the  mere  infancy  of 
the  earliest  settlement,  those  who  were  responsible  for  it  had 
seen  that  not  merely  progress  but  existence  depended  on  the 
introduction  of  free  labour.  This  view  had  been  adopted. 
Free  labour  had  been  imported,  and  its  advent  had  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  whole  penal  system.  Men  who  had  sought  their 
fortunes  in  the  colony,  men  even  who  had  been  born  in  it  of 
vicious  parents,  were  anxious  that  the  taint  which  a  penal 
settlement  cast  upon  their  homes  should  be  finally  removed. 
Every  addition  made  to  their  numbers  enabled  them  to  state 
their  objections  in  a  louder  and  stronger  tone,  till  at  last  the 
mother-country  could  no  longer  overlook  the  wishes  of  her 
distant  kinsfolk,  and  was  compelled  at  any  cost  and  incon- 
venience to  put  an  end  to  transportation. 

But  the  victory  which  the  colonists  thus  obtained  was 
followed  by  other  consequences  of  even  greater  importance. 
So  long  as  the  colonies  were  penal  settlements,  so  long  even 

1  In  addition  to  the  references  already  given,  see  Rusden's  Australia,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  430,  436,  570,  576.  Cf.  Sir  E.  Du  Cane,  Punishment  and  Prevention  of 
Crime,  pp.  110-151,  and  the  debates  in  Parliament,  e.g. ,  Hansard,  vol.  xciii. 
p.  344  ;  vol.  ciii.  p.  383 ;  vol.  cxiv.  p.  1086 ;  vol.  cxvi.  p.  740 ;  vol.  cxvii.  p. 
543.  For  Lord  Grey's  policy  of  improving  convict  prisons  at  home,  ibid.,  vol. 
cix.  p.  852,  and  vol.  ex.  p.  185.  I  have  not  attempted  in  the  text  to  enter  in 
detail  into  the  remedial  measures  which  it  was  hoped  would  make  transporta- 
tion palatable  to  colonists.  They  all  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the 
convict  should  only  be  sent  to  Australia  either  after  he  had  worked  out  a 
portion  of  his  sentence  and  had  been  reformed  by  discipline,  or  as  an  exile 
after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  For  Lord  Grey's  proposal  in  this  respect, 
see  Hansard,  vol.  xc.  pp.  912-916,  and  1015  ;  and  cf.  ante,  vol.  iv.  p.  415. 
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as  the  greater  portion  of  their  inhabitants  were  convicts  work- 
ing out  their  sentences,  or  convicts  whose  sentences 

Autonomy.       .... 

had  expired,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
colonies  could  either  claim  or  receive  any  measure  of  self- 
government.  But,  when  they  were  once  freed  from  the  blister- 
ing plague  which  had  been  fastened  on  them,  when  they  were 
not  only  freed  from  it,  but  freed  from  it  by  their  own  efforts, 
no  solid  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  refusing  them  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs  which  the  British  race 
universally  claims  and  as  universally  employs  to  good  advan- 
tage. "In  1828,"  said  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  "there  were  but  two  Australian  colonies — New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Their  population  was 
53,000  and  their  exports  ^180,000.  In  1848  the  Australian 
colonies  were  six,  their  population  had  increased  to  350,000, 
and  their  exports  to  <^2,88o,ooo.1  Where  else  in  the  world's 
history  was  it  possible  to  find  the  record  of  so  remarkable  a 
development? 

Some  steps  had  already  been  taken  to  furnish  two  of  the 
colonies  with  self-government.  Two  Acts  of  1842,  passed 
under  the  auspices  of  Stanley,  had  provided  for  the  govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales  and  of  South  Australia.  For  New 
South  Wales  a  Legislative  Council  was  constituted,  consisting 
of  thirty-six  members,  of  whom  twelve  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown  and  twenty-four  elected  by  the  inhabitants.2  In 
the  case  of  South  Australia,  the  Crown  was  authorised  to  consti- 
tute under  the  Great  Seal  either  a  Legislative  Council  or  a 
Legislative  Council  and  a  General  Assembly,  and  to  decide 
the  manner  in  which  either  Council  or  Council  and  Assembly 
should  be  formed.8  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  steps 
were  taken  by  the  Crown  to  confer  the  advantages  of  self- 
government  on  South  Australia  under  this  Act;4  and,  until 

1  Hansard,  vol.  cviii.  p.  543. 

2  5  &  6  Viet. ,  c.  76  ;  cf.  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  p.  295  et  seq.     The  Act  in 
its  title  professed  to  extend  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.     But  its  enacting  clauses 
made  no  mention  of  that  colony.  8  5  &  6  Viet.,  c.  61. 

4  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  300-505.     South  Australia  continued  under 
a  Legislative  Council  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
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the  accession  to  office  of  the  Russell  Administration,  New 
South  Wales  remained  the  only  Australian  colony  which  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  home  rule.  But  the  continuous 
growth  of  Australia  made  it  annually  more  clear  that  the  boon 
which  had  been  granted  to  New  South  Wales  must  ultimately 
be  extended  to  other  colonies;  and  in  1849  the  Russell 
Ministry  decided  on  meeting  a  local  demand  by  separating 
Victoria,  or  Port  Phillip,  as  it  was  then  called,  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  by  conferring  on  the  new  colony  as  well 
as  on  South  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  Western 
Australia  the  constitution  which  had  been  already  granted 
to  New  South  Wales.1  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  relate 
in  detail  the  debates  to  which  this  proposal  led  in  1849  and 
1850.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  latter  year  an  Act  was 
passed  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  the  ministry.2 
But  the  constitutions  which  were  thus  framed  had  a  compa- 
ratively short  life.  A  section  in  the  Act  of  1850 3  gave  the 
Legislatures  of  the  colonies  power  to  alter  the  constitutions 
which  had  been  thus  conferred  upon  them.  Taking  advantage 
of  that  section,  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  set  the 
example  of  adopting  a  new  constitution  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  British  Parliament.  In  this  constitution  a  Legislative 
Council,  whose  members  were  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
represented  the  House  of  Lords.  A  House  of  Assembly,  elected 
by  the  people,  represented  the  House  of  Commons.  Other 
colonies  rapidly  followed  the  example  which  was  set  them  by 
New  South  Wales.  Simultaneously  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  almost  complete  control  over  their  own  expenditure ;  and 
thenceforward  they  became  and  continued  autonomous  states.4 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  p.  467,  and  Hansard,  vol.  cv.  p.  1125  seq. 

2  13  &  14  Viet.,  c.  59.     For  the  debates,  Hansard,  vol.  cv.  p.  1125  ;  vol. 
cvi.  p.   1115  ;  vol.  cviii.  pp.  535,  611,  976,  1287;  voL  cix.  p.   1258;  vol.  ex. 
pp.  554,  1164,  1384  ;  vol.  cxi.  p.  497. 

3  Sec.  32.     In  the  text  I  have  confined  myself  to  stating  the  original  constitu- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  colonies.     They  have  since  that  time  been  again  altered. 
Professor  Dicey  has  made  some  remarks  on  the  power  of  the  colonies  to  change 
their  constitutions,  which  are  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  constitutional 
history.     Law  of  the  Constitution,  p.  102  et  seq. 

4  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61-187. 
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This  slight  sketch  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  leading  incidents  of  a  struggle  in  which  men  of  British 
origin,  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  gradually  ac- 
Th  quired  credit,  prosperity,  and  power.  But  it  must 

covery  of  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  the  colonists  were  acquir- 
ing influence  and  importance,  an  unforeseen  event 
added  largely  to  the  strength  of  their  position.  Australia  had 
been  regarded  as  a  pastoral  country.  Its  wealth  was  supposed 
to  consist  in  its  flocks  and  herds.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  it  was  suddenly  found  that  it  was  invested  with  great 
mineral  wealth.  In  1848  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  rich 
in  copper.  In  1851  it  was  found  that  it  was  still  more  rich 
in  gold.1 

Some  mention  has  already  been  made  in  this  work  of  some 
of  the  consequences  which  proceeded  from  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia.  They  were  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
almost  simultaneous  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  In  the 
next  twenty  years  the  production  of  gold  in  these  two  countries 
exceeded  on  an  average  ^25,000,000  a  year;  and  these  two 
countries  alone  probably  yielded  from  that  time  nearly  as 
much  gold  as  the  whole  of  the  world  had  produced  in  the 
previous  decade.  There  are  few  things  which  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine  than  the  exact  effect  of  this  prodigious 
increase  in  the  supply  of  the  metal  by  which  the  value  of 
most  commodities  is  usually  measured.  To  the  present  writer 
it  seems  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  it  terminated  for  the 
time  the  fall  of  prices  which  was  in  steady  progress.  When 
gold  became  more  common,  more  gold  was  given  for  other 
articles,  and  prices  in  consequence  rose.  But,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  discovery  on  the  world  at  large, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  impetus  which  it  gave  to 
Australian  progress.  In  1850  New  South  Wales  contained 
265,000  persons.  In  1881  it  had  been  divided  into  three 

1  The  chapter  in  Rusden's  Australia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  601-748,  on  the  discovery 
of  gold  may  be  referred  to  by  those  who  wish  for  more  detailed  information  on 
the  discovery  and  its  consequences.  For  the  previous  discovery  of  copper, 
ibid.,  p.  411. 
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great  colonies  which  contained  respectively  862,000,  751,000, 
and  226,000  persons.1 

The  reader  who  appreciates  the  significance  of  these  figures, 
and  of  the  events  which  have  been  imperfectly  and  rapidly 
sketched  in  this  chapter,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  author's  conclusion  that,  just  as  the  great  fact  in  the  history 
of  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  rise  of  the 
United  States,  so  the  great  fact  in  the  history  of  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  progress  of  Australia.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  small  group  of  islands  have  shown  a  capacity 
for  founding  new  kingdoms  which  no  other  race  in  the  world 
has  hitherto  displayed.  The  day  may  possibly  arrive  when 
some  inhabitant  of  New  Zealand  may  take  his  seat  on  the 
broken  arches  of  London  Bridge  and  realise  the  prediction  of 
a  great  historian  by  sketching  from  that  standpoint  the  ruins 
of  St.  Paul's.  But,  should  that  day  come,  it  is  no  idle  boast 
to  predict  that  the  artist  will  be  sprung  from  the  British  and 
not  from  the  Maori  race — for  the  last  Maori  will  have  met 
with  the  fate  which  has  already  overtaken  the  last  Tasmanian 
— and,  if  he  be  either  a  wise  or  just  man,  his  thoughts  will  turn 
from  the  decaying  monuments  around  him  to  the  mighty 
empires  inhabited  by  men  of  British  origin  in  other  hemi- 
spheres; and,  recognising  greatness  even  in  decay,  he  will 
pronounce  his  unhesitating  verdict,  "Truly  this  was  a  mighty 

people." 

1  Rusden's  Australia,  voL  iii.  pp.  56,  60. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  the  task,  which  I  set  myself  more  than 
twelve  years  ago,  of  writing  the  history  of  this  great  country 
The  ?rowth  (hiring  the  forty  years  which  followed  the  conclusion 
t°hfeBn"net"emh  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  I  do  not  think  it  desirable 
century,  to  carry  j^g  narrative  any  further.  But  I  should 
hardly  accomplish  the  full  object  which  I  have  had  in  view  if 
I  did  not  devote  a  little  space  to  the  consideration  of  the 
main  lessons  deducible  from  the  story.  These  lessons,  in  my 
opinion,  are  very  different  from  those  which  are  usually  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  great  fact  in  the  history  of  this  period,  which  the  student 
should  never  overlook,  is  the  growth  in  numbers  of  the  British 
people.  It  is  far  more  important  to  realise  this  fact,  and  to 
understand  its  causes,  than  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  legislation  and  of  all  the  wars  of  the  century. 
He  who  has  not  grasped  this  circumstance  in  all  its  bearings 
will  never  understand  the  history  of  modern  England.  The 
historian  who  ignores  it  may  possibly  please — he  will  never 
instruct  his  readers. 

Stated  broadly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  the  British 
Islands  contained  19,000.000  persons.  In  1861  (forty-five 
years  afterwards)  they  had  29,000,000  inhabitants.  Three 
persons  were  living  where  two  had  lived  before.  The  King  of 
Brobdingnag  was  of  opinion  that  "  whoever  could  make  two  ears 
of  corn  or  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  mankind 
and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the  whole 
race  of  politicians  put  together."  What  would  he  have  thought 
of  a  country  which  had  added  fifty  per  cent  to  its  people  in 

forty-five  years  ? 

380 
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It  is  true  that  this  fact,  important  as  it  is,  is  eclipsed  by 
another   of  still   greater   significance.      The    growth    of   the 
English-speaking  race  has  far  exceeded  the  growth    a,,d0f 
of  the  English  people  in  the  British  Islands.     At    JSj 
the   conclusion   of  the   great   war  there  were  not     races- 
probably  30,000,000  persons  in  the  world  who  were  English 
in  race  and  language.     In  1861  there  were  nearly  70,000,000. 
The  English-speaking  races  of  the  world  have  been  doubling 
and  are  doubling  their  numbers  in  every  thirty-three  years. 
If  anything  like  this  progress  continue,  the  English-speaking 
races   at    the   close   of    the   century   will    probably   number 
150,000,000    persons.      Before    the    close   of    the   twentieth 
century,  they  may  comprise  almost  as  many  persons  as  are 
living  now  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

This  prodigious  increase  in  the  number  of  English-speaking 
people  is  not  merely  the  chief  fact  in  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  is  the  most  important  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Nothing  like  the  expansion  of  the 
British  race  has  occurred  since  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the 
Goths.  And  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  had  far  less  influ- 
ence than  the  emigration  of  the  British.  The  Goths  swept 
over  the  smallest  of  continents,  and  they  came  to  destroy. 
The  British  have  swept  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  world, 
and  they  have  brought  light  instead  of  darkness  in  their  wake. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  see,  their  progress  is  only  bounded 
by  considerations  of  climate,  and  wherever  the  Briton  can 
live  and  multiply,  there  he  will  go.  There  are  men  who 
view  with  alarm  the  advance  of  Russia;  but  Russia  has 
never  advanced  with  the  rapidity  of  the  Briton.  There  are 
men  who  regard  with  anxiety  the  multiplication  of  the 
Russians ;  the  multiplication  of  the  Russians  is  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  increase  of  the  British. 

This  history,  however,  is  concerned  with  the  smaller 
and  not  with  the  larger  fact — the  increase  of  the  British  at 
home,  not  their  expansion  abroad.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
British  at  home  increased  from  19,000,000  persons  in 
1816  to  29,000,000  in  1861.  It  is  this  fact  which  the 
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student  must  endeavour  to  realise,  and  which  he  will  do  well 
to  examine. 

In  the  forty-five  years  in  question  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  had  not  added  equally  to  their  numbers.  The  popu- 
Theqrowth  lation  of  England  and  Wales  had  increased  from 
of  the  people  1 1  Ooo,ooo  to  2o.ooo.ooo:  the  population  of  Scot- 

connned  to  '  f    f 

Great  land  from  rather  less  than  2.000,000  to  rather  more 

Britain. 

than  3,000,000 ;  while  the  population  of  Ireland 
had  decreased  from  about  6,000,000  to  rather  less  than 
5,800,000.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  increased, 
therefore,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  90  per  cent ;  the  population  of 
Scotland  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  ;  while  the  population  of 
Ireland  did  not  increase  at  all.  It  is  worth  while  to  investi- 
gate at  the  outset  the  reason  of  this  difference. 

Drummond,  who  was  Irish  Secretary  under  Normanby,  and 
who  is  regarded  by  Irishmen  as  one  of  the  best  officials  whom 
the  English  ever  sent  to  govern  Ireland,  estimated,  when  he 
was  drawing  up  the  report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  amounted  to  2,010,221  in  1731, 
to  4,206,602  in  1791,  and  to  6,801,827  in  1821.  If  these 
estimates  are  correct,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  more 
than  doubled  in  the  sixty  years  ending  1791,  and  was  much 
more  than  trebled  in  the  ninety  years  ending  1821.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  England  and  Wales  contained  in  1731  6,500,000, 
while  it  is  certain  that  they  had  in  1821  almost  exactly 
12,000,000  persons.  If  Drummond,  therefore,  be  right,  the 
population  of  Ireland  increased  in  the  ninety  years  ending 
1821  by  240  per  cent.,  while  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  only  increased  during  the  same  period  by  a  little  more 
than  80  per  cent. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  while  in  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  vast  increase  in  the  population  of  Ireland,  there 
was  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
The  causes  which  led  to  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
Ireland  in  the  eighteenth  century  have  already  been  indicated 
in  this  history.  The  introduction  of  the  potato  enabled  the 
soil  of  Ireland  to  support  an  increased  number  of  persons,  and 
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Irish  landlords,  in  the  first  instance  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
little  higher  rents,  and  afterwards  for  the  sake  of  increasing 
their  political  influence  by  the  multiplication  of  freeholders, 
sanctioned  the  subdivision  of  their  estates,  and  consequently 
encouraged  the  growth  of  their  tenantry. 

Quite  different  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine,  its  application  to  the  jenny,  the  mule,  the 

\         "  Its  causes. 

loom,  the  steamboat,  and  the  locomotive,  gave  an 
extraordinary  impulse  to  British  industries.  The  population 
rapidly  concentrated  on  the  coalfields ;  and  those  parts  of 
Great  Britain  where  coal  was  easily  procurable  became  more 
populous,  more  wealthy,  and  more  powerful.  Thus  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  England  was  an  increase  in  the 
manufacturing  population  of  the  country ;  urban,  not  rural 
England l  was  growing  with  the  greater  speed ;  and  the  growth 
of  rural  England,  such  as  it  was,  was  connected  with  and 
dependent  on  the  increase  of  the  towns. 

As  the  century  wore  on,  moreover,  the  causes  which  had 
produced  an  expansion  of  urban  England  diminished  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural  labour.  Machinery  enabled  the  soil  to 
be  cultivated  with  fewer  hands.  Thenceforward  the  purely 
rural  population  of  England,  dependent  on  agriculture  for  its 
wages,  actually  ceased  to  grow.  But  the  introduction  of 
machinery  into  agriculture  produced  a  much  more  striking 
effect  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The  English  harvest  had 
always  been  partly  reaped  by  Irish  labourers,  and  the  rural 
population  of  England  had  been  increased  in  har-  These  causes 
vest-time  by  an  Irish  immigration.  Machinery  did  fl*fn"°  •£" 
both  more  economically  and  rapidly  what  the  Irish  Iielaud- 
immigrant  had  done  before,  and  the  Irish  were  deprived  of  one 

1801.  1861.  Authority. 

1  Population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  .      8,892,536     20,066,224      Census  Report,  1861,  p.  87. 
72  towns  in  ditto    .      2,215,261       7,667,622     Ibid.,  pp.  102,  103. 

6,677,275     12,398,602 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  72  towns  only  include  parliamentary  boroughs 
with  a  population  of  20,000  in  1861.  Such  places  as  Barrow,  Middlesborough, 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  and  a  host  of  others  are  excluded  from  the  list. 
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of  the  sources  of  profit  on  which  they  had  been  dependent 
for  a  livelihood.  It  was  while  this  revolution  was  actually 
occurring  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  deprived  the  Irish  of 
their  chief  sustenance.  Without  labour,  without  food,  the 
people  were  decimated  by  famine  and  disease,  and  the 
population,  which  for  150  years  had  been  rapidly  multiply- 
ing, began  almost  as  rapidly  to  decrease. 

It  was  either  the  fortune  or  the  misfortune  of  the  Irish  that, 
at  the  very  period  at  which  the  demand  for  their  labour  failed 
and  the  chief  article  of  their  diet  was  blasted,  their  landlords 
found  that  they  could  obtain  more  money  from  their  estates 
by  growing  meat  for  English  markets  than  by  subdividing  the 
soil  among  cottier  tenants.1  The  disfranchisement  of  the  free- 
holders by  the  Act  of  1829,  moreover,  removed  the  only  other 
reason  for  maintaining  a  large  dependent  tenantry;  and  the 
introduction  of  a  poor  law  of  course  encouraged  in  Ireland,  as 
it  encouraged  in  England,  the  demolition  of  cottages  and  the 
removal  of  the  people.  Thus,  while  exceptional  causes  had 
led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  eighteenth, 
a  combination  of  agencies  produced  their  decline  in  the  nine- 
teenth, century.  Movements  greater  than  those  which  "  laws 
or  kings  "  can  control  were  tending  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
country.  And  the  decrease  of  the  people  appeared  unnaturally 
rapid  because  the  increase  of  the  people  in  the  previous  century 
had  been  unnaturally  large. 

It  is  well,  at  the  very  outset,  to  comprehend  the  causes 
which  have  of  late  years  diminished  the  population  of  Ireland. 
No  just  man  can  read  the  treatment  of  Ireland  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  without  indignation.  No 
humane  man  can  read  the  story  of  Irish  suffering  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  without  sympathy.  But  neither  indignation 
nor  sympathy  should  blind  our  eyes  to  the  true  reasons  which 
affected  the  growth  and  decline  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  arrested  growth  of  the  Irish  people  of  course  influenced 
the  figures  which  I  am  considering.  If  Ireland  had  increased 
as  Great  Britain  increased,  the  population  of  the  British  Islands, 
1  For  the  increased  importation  of  Irish  meat,  ante,  vol.  v.  p.  15,  note. 
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instead  of  rising  from  19,000,000  to  29,000,000,  would  have 
sprung  from  19,000,000  to  34,000,000  in  the  forty- five  years. 
It  has  been  already  shown  in  a  previous  volume  The  increase 
of  this  history  that  the  incomes  of  the  upper  and  ofwealth- 
middle  classes  of  the  people  increased  from  ;£  15  0,000,000  in 
1816  to  at  least  ^200,000,000  in  1832.*  They  had  further 
risen  to  ^262,000,000  in  1853,  the  year  in  which  the  income- 
tax  was  extended  to  Ireland,  and  to  ^335,000,000  or  (without 
the  Irish  assessment)  to  ^3 12,000,000  in  1861.  While,  then, 
the  first  great  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
from  1815  to  1 86 1  is,  that  the  population  increased  from 
13,000,000  to  23,000,000,  or  by  rather  more  than  75  per 
cent,  the  second  great  fact  is,  that  the  incomes  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  paying  income-tax  rose  from  ^150,000,000 
to  ^3 1 2,000,000,  or  by  100  per  cent.  In  1815,  however,  all 
incomes  of  ^50  a  year  and  upwards  were  charged  to  the  tax, 
while  in  1861  only  incomes  of  more  than  ^100  a  year  were 
assessed  to  the  duty.  With  this  correction,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  true  increase  in  the  incomes  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  was  at  least  150  per  cent.  The  incomes  of  these 
classes  were,  in  other  words,  increasing  twice  as  rapidly  as 
their  numbers.2 

It  is  possible  to  prove  from  the  income-tax  returns  and  from 
other  sources  that  the  additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  were  made  with  a  regular,  though  slightly 
increasing,  rapidity  throughout  the  whole  period;   and  it  is 
consequently  fair  to  conclude  that  these  classes,  measured  by 
their  incomes,  were  twice  as  well  off  as  they  had  been  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.     But  there  is,  unhappily,  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  same  thing  was  not  true  of  the  The  condi- 
labouring  poor.     During  the  first  half  of  the  period  hS^^T 
the  wages  of  skilled  labour  did  not  increase,  and  [hrTnghout 
the  wages  of  unskilled  labour   actually  decreased,   the  period, 
During  the  second  half  of  the  period  the  wages  both  of  skilled 

1  Ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 

2  Ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  250,  and  Report  of  Commrs.  Inland  Revenue,  1870,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  196,  197. 

VOL.  VI.  2  B 
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and  unskilled  labour  have  grown  rapidly,  but  they  have  not, 
even  during  these  years,  risen  as  rapidly  as  the  incomes  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.1 

This  circumstance  is  the  third  great  fact  which  the  student 
of  modern  history  should  endeavour  to  appreciate.  Its  full 
significance  will  be  shown  later  oa  At  the  present  moment 
it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  the  fall  of  wages  in  the  first 
half  of  the  period  accounts  for  the  misery  which  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  reign.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  myself  fully  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
cf  England  during  the  whole  of  the  period  in  which  I  have 
treated  of  their  history ;  and  I  desire  to  express  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  the  wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders  had  been 
constantly  increasing  from  1815  to  1842,  and  that  the  wave  of 
misery  in  Britain  reached  its  summit  in  the  course  of  that  year. 
At  the  cost  of  repetition,  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  the 

and  in  1842.  *  * 

strange  and  startling  fact,  that  both  pauperism  and 
crime  attained,  not  their  relative,  but  their  actual,  maxima  in 
1842,  till  at  last  one  person  in  every  eleven  was  a  pauper,  and 
one  person  in  every  500  was  committed  for  trial.2 

These  figures  are  the  more  surprising  the  more  they  are 
examined.     The  roll  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  rose 

1  There  is  no  subject  more  difficult  to  investigate  than  the  rise  and  fall  of 
wages.     Some  elaborate  tables  of  wages  from  1800  to  1836  will  be  found  in 
Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  pp.  456-458.     I  will  take  some  of  them  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.      The  wages  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  and 
plumbers  at  Greenwich  Hospital,   respectively,  declined  from  31*.,  30?.  6d., 
3U.  6d. ,  and  32.?.  6d.  a  week  in  1816,  to  2$s.  yl.,  z6s.  gd.,  295.   i\d.,  and 
29^.  iid.  in  1836.     The  wages  of  unskilled  labour  at  Manchester  decreased 
from  15^.  in  1816  to  i^s.  in  1825 ;  at  Bedfont,  Middlesex,  from  15*.  in  1816  to 
12S.  in  1830 ;  at  Londonderry,  from  los.  in  1821  to  -js.  6d.  in  1836  ;  at  Bradford, 
from  i6s.  in  1824  to  155.  in  1833.    Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  fair  to  infer  from 
these  broken  statistics  that,  in  the  twenty  years  ending  1836,  unskilled  labour, 
worth  i£f.  a  week  at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  was  only  worth  izs.  at 
the  end  of  it.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  recovery  during  the  next  twenty 
years  in  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  was  not  greater  than  the  fall  in  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years  in  the  wage-rate. 

2  Ante,  vol.  iv.  pp.  358,  405.    Pauperism  was  relatively  higher  in  1832  than  in 
1842;  see  ante,  vol.  iii.  p.  322.    But  in  1832  relief  was  given  in  augmentation  of 
wages,  and  the  number  of  the  poor  in  receipt  of  relief  consequently  exceeded 
the  number  who  would  have  received  it  under  the  new  system. 
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in  three  years,  from  1839  to  l%42>  fr°m  1>137,°°°  to  15429,000 
persons,  while  in  1861  it  had  declined  to  890,000  persons. 
In  the  intervening  years  the  population  had,  in  round  num- 
bers, increased  by  3,000,000,  and  the  pauper  roll  had 
decreased  by  539,000.  In  the  same  way,  while  the  com- 
mittals rose  from  4346  in  1806  to  9091  in  1816,  to  16,164 
in  1826,  to  20,984  in  1836,  and  to  a  maximum  of  31,309  iii 
1842,  they  decreased  to  18,326  in  1861,  and  they  have  since 
decreased  even  more  rapidly.  So  great  has  the  improvement 
been,  that  there  is  now  not  one  prisoner  where  there  were  five 
prisoners  fifty  years  ago.1 

The  three  great  facts,  then,  which  I  am  anxious  to  emphasise, 
and  which  exceed  all  other  matters  in  the  period  of  which  I 
am  treating  in  importance,  are :  ist,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  these  islands  increased  from  19,000,000    great  -facts 

in  modern 

to   29,000,000   in   forty-five   years ;    2nd,   that   the    English 
wealth  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  increased 
twice  as  rapidly  as  the  numbers  of  the  population ;  and  3rd, 
that  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  period  the  labour- 
ing classes  became  more  miserable,  more  degraded,  and  more 
vicious,  while  during  the  succeeding  sixteen  years  the  load 
of  wretchedness  was  alleviated,  and  the  morals  of  the  people 
were  simultaneously  improved.     The  first  and  second  of  these 
facts  it  seems  necessary  to  state,  the  third  it  may  be  requisite 
to  explain. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  believe  that  the  cause  which 
on  the  whole  since  1842  has  done  the  most  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  precisely  that  which  in- 
creased their  misery  from  1816  to  1842.  The  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  the  application  of  steam  to  almost 

,      ,        ,    .  The  effect  of 

every  industry,  dislocated  the  labour  market.     The  machinery 
great  industries  of  the  country  were,  in  many  in-  labouring 
stances,  moved  to  new  places,  and  in  every  instance   poor' 
carried  on  under  new  conditions.     The  poor — ignorant  from 
the  neglect  and  dependent  from  the  fault  of  the  Legislature — 

i  Ante  vol.  iv.  p.  405 ;  and  cf.  Sir  E.  Du  Cane,  The  Punishment  and 
Prevention  of  Crime,  p.  133. 
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were  unable  for  years  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  system  ; 
and  machinery,  multiplying  production,  outstripped  the  de- 
mand for  labour.  Some  of  these  evils,  from  their  very 
nature,  could  only  be  remedied  by  time ;  others  of  them  were 
largely  alleviated  by  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion. 
The  steam-engine,  whether  working  by  water  or  by  land,  en- 
abled the  manufacturer  to  distribute  his  goods  more  efficiently, 
and  therefore  more  widely.  The  demand  again  slowly  over- 
The  effects  took  the  supply.  But  the  application  of  steam  to 
°teamPto'ng  locomotion  effected  an  even  greater  improvement  in 
locomotion,  fae  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Up  to  1843, 
rather  more  than  ^65, 000,000  had  been  expended  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1861  the  capital 
embarked  in  these  enterprises  amounted  to  ^360,000,000. 
^295,000,000,  or  ;£i 6,000,000  a  year,  had  been  spent  in  the 
intervening  eighteen  years  on  these  undertakings,  and  the 
largest  portion  of  this  sum  had  been  used  in  One  way  or 
another  as  wages  for  labour.  But  this  does  not  represent  the 
whole  truth.  In  1842  the  traffic  receipts  amounted  to  less 
than  ^4,000,000,  and,  though  the  working  expenses  are  not 
known,  they  may  be  placed  at  half  this  sum,  or  ^2,000,000. 
In  1 86 1  the  traffic  receipts  had  risen  to  ^28,000,000,  the 
working  expenses  of  the  lines  to  nearly  ^14,000,000.  The 
working  expenses  of  a  railway  chiefly  consist  of  the  wages  of 
labour  and  of  the  purchase  of  commodities  raised  or  produced 
by  labour.  The  railways  in  1861  were,  therefore,  applying 
annually  ^30,000,000 — ;£i 6,000,000  in  the  construction  of 
lines  and  ^14,000,000  in  the  working  of  them — to  the  fund 
which  directly  or  indirectly  supports  the  wage-earning  classes 
of  the  community. 

It  has  been  humorously  suggested  that  the  industrial  classes 
of  this  country  should  annex  a  planet  as  an  outlet  for  the  com- 
modities which  this  world  is  unable  to  consume.  The  fore- 
going figures  seem  to  show  that  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  by  the  construction  on  our  own  globle  of  a  network 
of  railways. 

But  there  is  one  other  way  by  which  the  application  of 
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machinery  to  locomotion,  and  to  other  industries,  has  bene- 
fited labour.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  labour  which  controls 
a  machine  is  always  better  paid  than  other  labour.  Even  in 
agricultural  pursuits  the  carter  commands  higher  wages  than 
the  ordinary  farm-labourer;  and,  though  the  sempstress  who 
has  a  sewing-machine  may  receive  less  for  each  shirt  she  makes, 
she  can  easily  earn  thrice  the  sum  of  her  sister  who  is  depen- 
dent on  her  unaided  needle.  This  circumstance  rests  on  the 
economical  truth,  that  the  wages  of  a  labourer  who  works  a 
machine  bear  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of 
production  than  those  of  his  work-fellow  who  uses  his  hands 
alone.  Every  improvement  in  mach  nery  enables,  or  ought 
to  enable,  the  employer  to  give  the  labourer  higher  wages. 

Thus,  then,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which  in  the 
first  instance  dislocated  the  labour  market  and  degraded  the 
labouring  poor,  has,  in  the  event,  increased  the  demand  for 
labour  and  raised  the  wage-rate.  Machinery,  which  at  one 
time  seemed  likely  to  prove  the  labourer's  chief  enemy,  has 
become  his  best  friend.  But  the  introduction  of  machinery 
alone  would  not  have  accounted  for  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  the  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  period  under  review  that,  while 

,   .  .  .  .  ...  ...  The  effects 

machinery  was  improving  the  condition  of  large  o/emigra- 
classes  of  the  poor,  other  causes  were  reducing  the 
stock  of  redundant  labourers.  The  first  of  these  causes  was 
the  modification  of  the  law  of  settlement.  The  old  law  had 
practically  forced  the  labourer  to  remain  in  his  birthplace ;  the 
new  law  enabled  him  to  seek  work  where  work  was  forth- 
coming. The  second  of  these  causes  was  the  depletion  of 
Ireland  after  the  famine  of  1848,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  a  vast  flood  of  needy  immigrants  from  Ireland  every  season. 
So  long  as  Ireland  threw  annually  her  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  labourers  on  the  soil  of  England,  there  was  no  chance  of 
an  improvement  in  the  wage-rate.  The  third  and  greatest  of 
these  causes  was  the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
which,  in  the  eight  years  ending  1854,  removed  on  an  average 
more  than  300,000  persons  from  the  country  every  year. 
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These  circumstances  reduced  the  stock  of  redundant  labour, 
and  allowed  the  labourers  of  Britain  again  to  claim  a  fair  day's 
wage  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

But  even  these  causes,  if  they  had  stood  alone,  would  not 
have  accounted  for  the  whole  of  the  improvement  which  took 
The  effect  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  reform 
commercial  °* tne  ^sca^  svstem  under  Peel  did  almost  as  much 
policy.  for  the  working  classes  of  this  country  as  the  spread 

of  emigration  or  the  introduction  of  machinery.  This  is  not 
the  place  for  considering  the  rival  merits  of  free  trade  and  the 
commercial  system.  But  it  is  not  inappropriate  in  this  chapter 
to  point  out  that  the  commercial  system  imposed  on  the  pro- 
ducing classes  of  this  country  a  weight  of  taxation  which  was 
absolutely  intolerable.  This  taxation  was  not  entirely  due  to 
the  Corn  Laws.  These  laws,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  double 
effect  By  fixing,  in  the  first  instance,  a  minimum  price  at 
which  corn  could  be  imported,  and  by  subsequently  imposing 
prohibitive  duties  on  corn  when  its  price  was  low,  they  en- 
couraged a  belief  among  agriculturists  that  an  adequate  price 
would  be  always  attainable.  They  consequently  induced  the 
farmer  to  give  a  preference  to  corn  crops,  and  to  grow  corn  on 
land  which  could  be  more  profitably  applied  to  other  uses. 
In  consequence,  in  favourable  years  the  markets  were  glutted 
with  corn,  and  the  price  was  unduly  depreciated  ;  while  in 
unfavourable  years  the  price  of  corn  was  at  once  forced  up 
to  the  minimum  price  at  which  it  could  be  imported  at  all,  or 
to  the  minimum  price  at  which  it  could  be  imported  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  duty. 

The  chief  sufferers  from  the  Corn  Laws,  therefore,  on  a  long 
series  of  years,  were  not  the  labourers  but  the  farmers.  Their 
whole  operations  were  unsettled  by  the  sharp  fluctuations  in 
prices ;  and  a  good  year,  in  which  the  valleys  were  thick  with 
corn,  made  bread  so  cheap  that  it  brought  ruin  to  the  agricul- 
turist. To  the  labourer  the  Corn  Laws  brought  suffering  of 
another  kind.  The  labourer  could  never  foresee  whether  he 
would  have  to  pay  50^.  or  "jos.  a  quarter  for  his  wheat,  and  the 
difference  between  wheat  at  $os.  and  jos.  means  to  a  family  of 
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five  persons  a  difference  of  ^£5  a  year,  and  is  equivalent  in  the 
case  of  a  labourer  earning  2os.  a  week  to  an  income-tax  of  10 
per  cent.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  has  benefited  the 
working  classes  by  cheapening  food,  but  it  has  benefited  them 
even  more  greatly  by  steadying  the  price  of  food. 

But  the  Corn  Laws  were  only  a  part  of  the  system  which 
was  destroyed  under  Peel  and  Russell.  From  a  working 
man's  point  of  view,  the  differential  duties  intended  to  en- 
courage colonial  enterprise  were  almost  as  injurious.  Take 
the  case  of  two  articles  alone — timber  and  sugar.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  previous  volume  that  if  these  duties  had 
been  swept  away  the  people  would  have  been  able  to  have 
provided  themselves  with  foreign  sugar  and  foreign  timber  for 
^6,000,000  less  than  they  were  forced  to  pay  for  colonial 
timber  and  sugar.1  The  existence  of  these  duties  did  not, 
it  must  be  recollected,  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  it  actually  diminished  the  customs'  receipts. 
If,  in  other  words,  the  duties  had  been  made  equal  and  those 
on  foreign  commodities  had  been  largely  decreased,  while 
those  on  colonial  commodities  had  been  slightly  raised,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  an  immense  addition  \\ould  have  been  made 
to  the  national  income.  The  duties  were,  therefore,  merely 
maintained  for  protection,  and  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  kingdom  to  have  voted  the  whole 
^6,000,000  as  an  annual  subsidy  to  the  colonies,  than  to 
have  maintained  the  injurious  system  under  which  the  country 
was  labouring. 

Thus,  then,  the  existence  of  the  commercial  system  and 
the  introduction  of  machinery  account  for  the  growing  misery 
of  the  people  from  1815  to  1842,  while  the  application  of 
machinery  to  locomotion,  the  destruction  of  the  „, 

I  he  moral 

commercial    system,   and   other  circumstances,   of    progress 
which  the  increase  of  emigration  is  the  chief,  are    people 
amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  material  improve- 
ment in  their  condition  from  18.42  to   1861.      Material  im- 
provement is  not  the  same  thing  as  moral  progress.     On  the 
1  Ante,  vol.  v.  p.  16. 
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contrary,  it  is  unhappily  true  that  material  improvement,  by 
increasing  the  consumption  of  alcohol,  occasionally  interferes 
with  moral  progress.  But  it  may  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that 
moral  progress  was  impossible  while  the  people  remained  in 
the  condition  in  which  they  existed  in  1842,  and  that  in  this 
sense  a  material  improvement  in  their  means  was  an  indispens- 
able preliminary  to  the  refo:m  of  manners. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  remarkable  diminution 
in  crime  which  has  taken  place  since  1842  to  any  one  cause; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  due  to  many  causes.  But  I  believe  that 
these  causes  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  four  heads, 
and  I  shall  proceed  to  deal  with  them  accordingly. 

The  first  cause  which  has  promoted  the  reform  of  manners, 
and  has  consequently  led  to  a  decrease  of  crime,  is  the 
The  causes  material  improvement  in  the  people's  lot  to  which 
mayhbeh"  I  have  already  referred.  Thus  the  extension  of 
machinery,  its  application  to  locomotion,  the  in- 
crease of  emigration,  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement, 
the  depletion  of  Ireland,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  commercial  system  have  indirectly  had  the 
effect  of  emptying  our  gaols  and  diminishing  the  number  of 
our  criminals. 

The  second  cause,  which  has  tended  to  the  same  result,  is 
the  institution  of  an  efficient  police  and  the  introduction  of  a 
Police  and  rational  penal  system.  Crime  has  been  prevented 
prisons.  ky  the  existence  of  a  force  charged  with  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  the  protection  of  property,  and  the  criminal 
classes  have  been  improved  by  well-regulated  discipline  instead 
of  being  debased  by  the  awful  arrangements  under  which  they 
were  previously  held  in  check. 

The  third  cause  which  has  helped  to  produce  the  result  is 
the  Poor  Law  of  1834.  Neither  material  nor  moral  progress 
Poor  Law  was  possible  so  long  as  the  poor  were  degraded  into 
of  1834.  dependence  by  the  universal  system  of  outdoor  relief, 
which  at  once  deprived  the  industrious  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  removed  from  the  idle  the  natural  consequences  of 
idleness,  and  threw  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  community 
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in  general  It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  law 
aggravated  for  a  time  the  misery  of  the  poor,  and  that  its 
maladministration  gave  occasionally  some  colour  to  the  com- 
plaints which  were  made  against  it.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  under  the  old  Poor  Law  improvement  was  almost 
impossible,  and  that  wise  and  good  men  look  for  further  pro- 
gress in  the  rigid  enforcement,  and  not  in  the  relaxation,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law. 

These  three  causes  all  tended  to  promote  the  moral  progress 
of  the  people.  But  there  was  a  fourth  cause  which  did  more 
to  effect  this  object  than  the  other  three  causes  put  , 

,i .  .  .  Education. 

together.  The  assistance  which  the  State  gave  to 
education  was  at  first  very  small ;  the  arrangements  for 
encouraging  education  were  for  some  years  very  defective. 
Yet,  from  the  time  of  the  first  grant  made  to  primary  schools, 
the  cause  of  education  grew  and  prospered.  So  deplorable 
was  the  state  of  education  at  the  commencement  of  the  period, 
that  it  was  stated  in  1837  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  49 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  57  per  cent,  of  the  girls — thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  old — could  not  read,  and  that  67  per  cent. 
of  the  boys  and  88  per  cent,  of  the  girls  could  not  write.1  'I  he 
expenditure  on  education  by  the  State  rose  only  gradually, 
from  ^31,000  in  1831,  to  ^58,000  in  1846,  to  ^164,000  in 
1851,  to  ^423,000  in  1856,  to  ^813,000  in  1861,  but  the 
results  rose  as  rapidly  as  the  expenditure.  271,000  children 
were  in  average  attendance  in  State-inspected  schools  in  1851 ; 
1,028,000  were  in  attendance  in  1861. 

The  education  of  poor  children  had  a  double  effect.  In  the 
first  place,  the  rising  generation  grew  up  under  kindlier  con- 
ditions than  those  amidst  which  their  parents  had  been  reared  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  the  children  themselves  brought  to  their 
own  homes  ideas  of  order,  obedience,  and  cleanliness  which  had 
previously  been  strange  to  them.  No  influence  is  so  beneficial 
as  that  of  the  child ;  and  children,  accustomed  to  kindly  dis- 
cipline at  school,  succeeded  in  communicating  regularity  and 
virtue  to  their  elders.  And  this  double  advantage  was  accen- 
1  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  388,  and  cf.  ante,  vol.  iv.  p.  374. 
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tuated  by  the  reflection,  which  the  poor  could  not  avoid,  that 
the  State,  nnd  the  rich  men  who  were  associated  with  the  State, 
were  at  last  awakening  to  a  true  sense  of  their  duties  to  their 
humbler  neighbours.  The  same  generation  which  was  pro- 
moting elementary  education  was  encouraging  the  formation 
of  mechanics'  institutes,  was  founding  baths  and  wash-houses, 
was  providing  parks,  books,  and  pictures  for  the  people.  The 
individual  Englishman  may  not  have  done  his  duty  to  the  poor 
so  well  as  the  feudal  squire  to  the  cottagers  around  him.  But 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  collectively  were  doing  their  duty 
much  better.  For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  they 
were  labouring  as  classes  to  promote  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

These  four  causes  account  for  and  explain  the  improvement 

which  was  gradually  effected  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor 

after  1842.     But  there  was  another  circumstance  which  may 

not  have  exerted  so  great  a  controlling  influence,  but  which 

also   deserves   consideration.      It   is   a  remarkable 

The  s-ile  of 

intoxicating  fact  that  the  course  of  legislation  before  1840  had 
tended  to  cheapen  the  cost  and  facilitate  the  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors,  while  after  1840  the  tendency 
of  legislation  was  to  make  the  more  injurious  spirits  more 
costly,  and  to  diminish  the  opportunities  for  their  consump- 
tion. It  is  an  equally  suggestive  circumstance  that  the 
reasons  which  had  made  tea  dear  and  which  limited  its 
supply  gradually  began  to  disappear  after  1842.  These  two 
things  are  so  remarkable,  that  some  people  would  probably 
place  the  substitution  of  tea  for  alcohol  as  the  chief  of  the 
many  pauses  which  have  led  to  the  moral  progress  of  the 
people.  I  have  not  done  so,  because,  while  the  improve- 
ment of  manners  was  effected  rapidly  after  1842,  no  great 
stimulus  was  given  to  the  consumption  of  tea  till  the  Budget 
of  1853. 

Other  circumstances  were  concurrently  tending  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  lower  orders. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  Blue-Books,  with  the  literature, 
and  especially  with  the  fiction  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
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will  probably  have  been  struck  by  the  increasing  attention 
which  statesmen,  writers,  and  novelists  were  paying  sanitary 
to  social  subjects.  A  belief  was  gradually  arising  relorm- 
that  it  was  shameful  for  great  landlords  to  suffer  their  tenantry 
to  be  lodged  in  insanitary  dwellings  or  to  be  crowded  in  small 
cottages.  The  country  gentlemen,  who  were  angry  with 
Drummond's  dictum  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  and  who  forbore  to  notice  that  Drummond  was  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  his  age  as  well  as  his  own,  were  them- 
selves acknowledging  the  force  of  the  precept  by  rebuilding 
the  cottages  on  their  estates.  The  same  causes  which  were 
influencing  the  country  gentlemen  were  also  affecting  the 
Legislature,  and  an  effort  was  being  constantly  made  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  large  towns. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Froude  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  scavengers  of  London  were  u  ordered,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  see  all  streets  and  yards  kept  clear  of  dung  and  other 
rubbish,  and  all  other  filthy  and  corrupt  things." l  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  these  regulations  were  ever 
enforced.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  effort 
was  made  to  observe  them.  Reform  in  this  direction,  as  in 
other  matters,  was  very  gradual.  In  1838  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners drew  public  attention  to  the  subject;  and,  in  1841, 
Russell,  as  Home  Secretary,  ordered  them  to  undertake  the 
inquiry  which  resulted  in  the  memorable  report  from  Mr. 
Chadwick,  in  which  the  neglect  of  sanitary  laws  was  charged 
with  causing  annually  more  deaths  than  the  most  destructive 
war.  Russell  was  out  of  office  when  this  report  was  made,  and 
Peel  decided  on  referring  the  whole  matter  to  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. Many  years,  however,  elapsed  before  any  effectual 
steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  which  Chadwick's  in- 
quiry had  revealed,  and  which  the  Commissioners  admitted. 
It  was  only  in  1847  that  the  Act  for  the  improvement  of 
Towns  was  passed,2  it  was  not  till  1848  that  a  general  Board 
of  Health  was  instituted,3  and  it  required  the  spur  of  a  fresh 

1  Froude's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  52,  note. 

2  10  &  ii  Viet.,  c,  34.  *  ii  &  12  Viet.,  c.  63. 
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outbreak  of  cholera  to  stop  the  practice  of  intramural  inter- 
ments in  I850.1 

While  slow  and  tentative  measures  were  being  taken  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes,  a  new  and  beneficent  discovery  suddenly  increased  the 

cheerfulness  of  their  homes.     Petroleum,  or  rock- 
Petroleum.        -,,ii  , 

oil,  has  been  known  to  man  for  many  centuries. 

Pitch-wells  are  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  and  the  properties 
of  petroleum  were  evidently  understood  by  the  Jewish  priests, 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  hid  the  fire  of  the  altar  in 
a  pit.  For,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  posterity  of  those  priests  who  had  hid  the  fire  found  no 
fire  in  the  pit,  but  thick  water;  and  Nehemiah  commanded 
the  altar  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  water,  and  of  course  easily 
succeeded  in  creating  a  great  fire,  "so  that  every  man  mar- 
velled." Nehemiah,  so  the  old  chronicler  adds,  "called  this 
thing  naphthar,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a  cleansing,  but 
many  call  it  nephi." 

Nehemiah  unconsciously  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  great  dis- 
covery. But  more  than  2000  years  passed  before  the  work 
which  he  had  commenced  was  completed  and  petroleum  was 
largely  used  as  an  illuminating  agent.  About  the  middle  of 
the  century  the  possibility  of  so  using  it  was  proved  both  in 
this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  and  its  use  since  then 
has  increased  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  it  has  already  almost 
entirely  superseded  all  other  oils. 

The  discovery  was  made  at  an  eventful  period.  Society 
was  gradually  realising  that  man,  like  other  animals,  was 
incapable  of  enduring  the  strain  of  too  much  work ;  Factory 
Acts  and  trades  unions  were  procuring  the  operative  and  the 
labourer  a  little  more  leisure,  which  the  rising  generation, 

instructed  in  elementary  schools,  was  capable  of  em- 
its value.  ...  .  '  ,  T         .  , 

ploying  m  a  rational  manner.     Yet  the  advantage 

which  the  poor  were  thus  procuring  would  have  been  largely 

Jost  if  invention  had  not  simultaneously  provided  them  with 

a  new  and  cheap    light.      The  work  of  most    men   must 

1  13  &  14  Viet.  c.  52. 
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necessarily  be  done  in  the  daytime ;  night,  which  brings  them 
relief  from  toil,  brings  them  also  the  chief  opportunity  for 
self-instruction ;  and,  without  a  cheap  light,  the  long  hours  of 
the  evening  would  necessarily  have  been  lost.  The  introduc- 
tion of  petroleum,  therefore,  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on 
the  education  of  the  poor,  and  it  also  brought  comfort  and 
warmth  to  their  humble  dwellings.  In  the  dark  we  tolerate 
dirt  and  decay  which  seem  intolerable  in  light.  No  method  is 
so  effectual  to  prevent  crime  and  vice  as  to  light  our  thorough- 
fares. What  light  accomplishes  in  public  highways,  it  effects 
in  humble  households ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible 
to  name  any  one  thing  which  has  exerted  and  is  exerting  a 
more  salutary  and  beneficial  influence  on  society  than  the 
provision  of  cheap  and  good  light  by  the  application  of 
petroleum  to  illuminating  purposes. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  enumerate  the  many  causes 
which  have  simultaneously  tended  to  raise  the  condition  of 
the  poor  during  the  present  reign.     I  should  hardly    The  pre. 
complete  the  list  without  adding  to  these  causes    kf,!d"yeof 
that   general   prevalence   of  kindly  feelings   which     flings- 
has  in  itself  promoted  many  of  the  reforms  which   I  have 
enumerated. 

I  have,  in  previous  volumes,  frequently  endeavoured  to 
emphasise  the  remarkable  change  of  though:  which  led  to 
so  beneficial  an  alteration  in  the  treatment  of  the  convict,  the 
debtor,  the  slave,  the  factory  child,  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  the 
lunatic,  and  the  dumb  animal.  Without  recapitulating  the 
various  measures  proposed  and  passed  with  these  objects,  I 
may  perhaps,  in  this  concluding  passage,  allude  to  an  invention, 
which  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  period  under  review, 
and  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics  into  surgery. 

Davy,  in  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and  Faraday, 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  discovered  the  anaesthetic 

.  P  .  The  intro- 

properties    of    nitrous    oxide    gas    and    sulphuric  auction  of 
ether.     But  it  was  not  till  1846  that  either  of  these 
discoveries  was  adopted  by  dentist  or  surgeon,  and  it  was  only 
in   1847  that  Simpson   supplemented   them   by  proving   the 
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anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform.  When  once  these  pro- 
perties were  discovered,  the  use  of  chloroform  was  widely 
extended,  and  surgery  was  thereby  deprived  of  one  of  its  worst 
horrors.  It  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  these 
beneficent  inventions  were  solely  due  to  the  kindlier  instincts 
of  the  age ;  but  those  readers  who  have  followed  most  closely 
the  history  of  discovery,  and  who  have  noticed  how  rarely 
invention  precedes  the  demand  and  how  rapidly  it  overtakes 
it,  will  probably  conclude  that,  while  the  rougher  tendencies 
of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century  prevented  the  adoption  of 
Davy's  and  Faraday's  discoveries,  the  kindlier  instincts  of  the 
fifth  decade  of  the  century  stimulated  the  application  of  chloro- 
form so  soon  as  Simpson  had  explained  the  advantages  arising 
from  its  use. 

The  kindly  instincts  which  perhaps  account  for  the  adoption 
of  anaesthetics,  are  among  the  chief  characteristics  of  modern 
England.  It  is  of  much  less  importance  to  dwell  on  the 
main  features  of  legislation  than  on  the  social  tendencies  of 
a  generation.  Yet  the  legislation  of  England,  at  any  rate  since 
1820,  has  been  marked  by  such  striking  peculiarities  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  point  out  the  main  lessons  which  are  deducible 
from  its  study. 

The  first  characteristic  in  the  legislation  of  modern  England 

is  the  destruction  of  privilege.      The  privileges  of  birth,  the 

privileges  of  office,  the  privileges  of  position,  the 

stmction  of     privileges  of  religion,  the  privileges  of  landowners, 

the  privileges  of  traders,  the  privileges  of  the  drama 

— these  and  many  others  were  to  a  great  extent  swept  away  by 

the  reform  of  municipal  corporations,  the  abolition  of  sinecures, 

the  subjecting  members  of  Parliament  to  arrest  for  debt,  the 

abolition  of  Church  rates,  the  making  real  property  liable  for 

simple  contract  debts,  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  of  the 

East  India  Company,  the  termination  of  the  monopoly  of  the 

patent  theatres,  and  many  other  similar  measures. 

removal  of      The  destruction  of  privilege  was  the  more  marked 

because   it  was   accompanied   with   what   may   be 

called  the   second  characteristic  in  modern  legislation,  the 
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removal  of  disabilities.  The  laws  which  disabled  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Nonconformist,  the  alien,  and  the  Jew  from 
holding  certain  offices,  attaining  certain  positions,  or  possessing 
certain  kinds  of  property  were,  if  hot  wholly,  at  any  rate  to 
a  great  extent,  swept  away,  while  even  the  disability  under 
which  certain  classes  lay  from  their  reluctance  to  be  sworn 
was  removed  by  the  substitution  of  an  affirmation  for  an  oath 
in  civil  proceedings  in  1854,  and  in  criminal  proceedings  in 
186 1.1  Even  those  measures  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  great  reforms  of  the  period  were  marked  by  the 
same  characteristics,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the 
abolition  of  the  privilege  of  the  landed  classes  to  supply  the 
people  with  food ;  while  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  removed  the 
political  disability  under  which  the  middle  classes  were  lying, 
and  destroyed  the  privileges  which  the  borough  owners  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

But  there  was  another  characteristic  in  the  legislation  of 
modern  England.  Up  to  1820,  laws,  as  a  general  The  ?reatest 
rule,  had  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  ^l^esf 
few  against  the  many.  After  1820,  laws  were  number- 
usually  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  many  against  the  few. 
Parliament  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  occupied  with  pro- 
tecting property  against  the  people ;  Parliament  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  been  protecting  the  people  against  property. 
In  one  period  the  slightest  offences  against  property  were 
made  punishable  with  death ;  enclosure  bills  accumulated  the 
waste  lands  of  England  on  adjoining  landowners ;  trades 
unions  were  reprobated  and  put  down ;  real  property  was 
exempted  from  legacy  duty ;  the  stamp  duties  on  large  mort- 
gages and  conveyances  were  fixed  at  relatively  lower  rates 
than  those  on  smaller  transactions  of  the  same  kind;  while 
the  law  of  settlement  and  entail  encouraged  the  accumulation 
of  estates  and  prevented  the  alienation  of  property.  In  the 
other  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  punishment  of  death  was 
reserved  for  the  gravest  offences  against  the  person ;  en- 
closure bills  were  discouraged,  or,  where  they  were  allowed, 
1  17  &  18  Viet,  c.  125  ;  and  24  &  25  Viet.,  c.  66. 
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the  interests  of  the  people  were  distinctly  recognised ;  trades 
unions  were  gradually  tolerated  and  at  last  made  legal ;  suc- 
cession duty  was  applied  to  real  property;  real  estate  was 
made  liable  to  simple  contract  debts;  the  stamp  duties  were 
equalised ;  the  smaller  householders  and  poorer  incomes  were 
relieved  from  direct  taxation ;  while  the  restraints  on  the 
alienation  of  land  were  removed,  and  settlements  were  made 
on  more  liberal  principles.  Add  to  these  circumstances  the 
striking  facts  that,  in  the  same  period,  Parliament  took  steps 
to  provide  libraries,  museums,  picture  galleries,  parks,  baths, 
wash-houses,  and  schools  for  the  people,  either  wholly  or 
largely  at  public  cost ;  and  that,  by  a  series  of  Acts  for  the 
regulation  of  labour,  it  protected  the  more  helpless  members 
of  society  against  their  employers  and  themselves,  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  plain  ho\v  largely  the  legislation  of  the  century 
has  been  legislation  passed  .by  the  people  for  the  people,  to 
promote  what  Bentham  called  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number. 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  general  but  most  inaccurate  im- 
pression that  the  revolution  which  was  thus  accomplished  in 
legislation  was  attributable  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  It 
was  due  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  reforms  which  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  con- 
sequent on  the  increasing  power  of  the  people  and 

The  reforms 

of  the  cen-  the  augmented  pressure  of  external  opinion  on  the 
been  dwfta  Legislature.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  this  history,  to 
prove,  indeed,  that  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  was  the 
completion,  and  not  the  commencement,  of  a  period  of  reform, 
and  that  this  Act,  by  creating  a  reaction,  temporarily  retarded 
the  subsequent  progress  of  reform.  But  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  the  Reform  Act  did  not  supply  a  great  and  seasonable 
impulse.  Before  the  Reform  Act  opinion  had  to  overcome 
the  passive  resistance  of  two  bodies — the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons — both  recruited  largely  from  the  same 
classes,  and  consequently  animated  by  similar  views.  After 
the  Reform  Act  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons  became 
more  and  more  identified  with  opinion  in  the  nation,  and  in 
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consequence  opinion,  instead  of  finding  itself  opposed  by 
two  bodies,  discovered  in  the  Commons  an  ally  to  assist  it 
in  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  Lords. 

Let  me  now,  once  more,  recapitulate  the  main  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  the  history  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  narrate. 
From  1815  to  1861 — 

1.  The  English-speaking  people  in  the  world  increased  from 
30,000,000  to  70,000,000,  and  the  people  of  the  British  Islands 
increased  from  19,000,000  to  29,000,000. 

2.  The   incomes   of  the   people    paying   income  tax   were 
doubled ;  in  other  words,  the  wealth  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  increased  twice  as  rapidly  as  their  numbers. 

3.  During  the  first  half  of  the  period,  from   1816  to  1842, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  became  more  degraded  and  more 
miserable;  during  the  last  half,  from  1842  to  1861,  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  poor  constantly  improved. 

4.  The  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  poor 
from  1842  to  1 86 1  was  due  to — 

(a)  The  extension  of  machinery  and  the  application  of 

steam  to  locomotion. 

(b)  Emigration. 

(f)  The  modification  of  the  law  of  settlement 

(d)  The  depletion  of  1  reland. 

(e)  The  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  Peel's  Ad- 

ministration. 

5.  The  moral  progress  of  the  poor  from  1842  to  1861  was 
due  to — 

(a)  The  improvement  in  their  material  condition. 

(b)  The  provision  of  an  efficient  police  and  the  institution 

of  a  rational  penal  system. 

(c)  The  Poor  Law  of  1834. 

(d)  The  extension  of  elementary  education. 

6.  The  moral  progress  of  the  people  was  accompanied  by  a 
striking   change  in  their  habits,  which  may  be  traced  in  a 
slightly  decreased  consumption  of  alcohol  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  tea. 

7.  The   moral   and   material   progress   of  the   people   was 

VOL.  VI.  2  C 
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accelerated  by  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  sanitary  state 
of  towns,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

8.  Throughout  the  period  kindlier  feelings  arose  among  all 
classes.     These  feelings  led,  among  other  things,  to — 

(a)  The  abolition  of  slavery. 

(b)  The  regulation  of  female  and  child  labour. 

(c)  The  limitation  of  capital  punishment. 

(d)  The  reform  of  the  penal  system. 

(<?)  The  abolition  of  cruel  punishments,  e.g.,  the  pillory 

and  the  flogging  of  women. 
(/)  The  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
(g)  The  suppression  of  duelling. 
(h)  The  suspension  of  impressment. 
(/)  The  limitation  of  flogging  in  the  army. 
(/£)  The  prohibition  of  cruel  sports. 
(/)  The  punishment  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
(m)  The  more  humane  treatment  of  lunatics. 
(n)  The  employment  of  anaesthetics. 
And  to  other  similar  changes. 

9.  In  addition  to  these  characteristics,  the  legislation  of  the 
age  was  marked  by  three  other  features — 

(a)  The  destruction  of  privileges. 

(b}  The  removal  of  disabilities. 

(c)  The  protection  of  the  many  against  the  few. 

10.  Legislation   has   been   uniformly  moulded   by  opinion 
outside  Parliament. 

Such  are,  as  I  believe,  the  ten  great  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  history  of  England  from  1815  to  1861.  Compared 
with  them,  the  rise  and  fall  of  ministries  and  the  record  of 
parliamentary  successes  and  reverses  are  the  mere  "  leather 
and  prunello"  of  history.  Many  of  these  results  are  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  no  men.  The  annals  of  a  nation 
are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  careers  of  its 
foremost  citizens.  Yet  great  men  will  always  be  associated 
with  great  events.  Their  part  in  the  contest  adds  life  and 
interest  to  the  narrative ;  and,  before  I  finally  lay  down  my 
pen,  therefore,  I  desire  to  enumerate  some  of  the  great  men 
who  have  been  the  founders  of  modern  England. 
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Yet  the  list  can  hardly  be  read  without  creating  feelings 
of  surprise  and  regret  From  1815  to  1861  the  Crown  created 
some  scores  of  peerages,  yet  the  greatest  names  will 

1  he  greatest 

rarely  be  found  amongst  the  peers  who  were  thus  men  of  the 
created  by  the  Crown.     It  bestowed  ribands,  garters, 
baronetcies,  knighthoods,  and  inferior  honours  by  hundreds, 
yet  many  of  the  greatest  men  lived  and  died  without  such 
distinction.     Ministers  had  places  and  pensions  for  a  selected 
few,  yet  the  greatest  names  will  not  be  found  among  the  office- 
holders and  the  pensioners.      The  people  have  contributed 
their  donations  to  erect  statues  and  monuments  to  some  of 
their  heroes,  yet  the  greatest  men  have  in  rare  instances  had 
their  memory  thus  preserved  to  us  in  marble  or  brass. 

For  the  true  founders  of  modern  England  are  its  inventors 
and  engineers;  and  the  great  inventors  and  engineers  of 
England  have  been  men  of  lowly  birth  who  have  neither 
coveted  nor  received  titles  and  rewards.  By  their  works 
alone  they  are  known,  by  their  works  alone  will  they  be 
remembered.  Yet,  if  true  greatness  may  be  measured  by  a 
man's  achievements,  what  man  is  there  in  the  eighteenth 
century  who  stands  so  high  as  James  Watt?  What  man  in 
tb,e  nineteenth  century  can  be  named  in  the  same  category 
with  George  Stephenson  ?  What  other  two  men  have  exerted 
so  great  and  salutary  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  and  pros- 
perity of  modern  England  ? 

Foremost,  then,  among  the  worthies  of  modern  England  are 
her  inventors  and  her  engineers;  and  foremost  among  these 
are  Watt  and  Stephenson.  Next  to  these  should  probably  be 
mentioned  the  men  who  have  influenced  thought  and  legis- 
lation by  their  writings.  The  great  authors  of  an  age,  how- 
ever, rarely  or  never  influence  its  contemporary  thought. 
The  authors  who  exerted  the  chief  influence  on  English 
history  from  1815  to  1861  were  born  and  worked  in  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  foremost  among  them,  and  therefore 
foremost  in  the  second  category  among  the  nation's  worthies, 
were  Adam  Smith  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  company  of  great  men  to  whom 
modern  England  is  largely  indebted,  composed  of  those 
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persons  who  have  worked  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 
Howard,  Wilberforce,  Buxton,  Romilly,  Matthew,  Owen, 
Ashley,  are  perhaps  the  leading  persons  in  the  small  com- 
pany of  worthies  which  is  included  in  the  third-  category  of 
the  chief  benefactors  of  modern  England. 

Beside  these,  again,  stand  the  little  company  of  great 
statesmen  who  have  promoted  the  nation's  progress  by  their 
measures  or  increased  its  happiness  by  their  policy.  Four  men 
who  lived  in  the  period  of  which  I  am  treating,  Grey,  Peel, 
Cobden,  and  Russell,  stand  out  prominent  among  these.  But, 
among  the  four,  the  name  of  greatest  mark  is  that  of  Peel. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  summarise 
the  chief  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  the  history  of  modern 
England,  and  to  name  the  chief  actors  who  have  borne  their 
part  in  the  drama.  The  narrative,  rightly  understood,  should 
inspire  a  consolation  and  a  hope.  Men  there  are  who 
abandon  themselves  to  doubt  and  despair  from  a  conscious 
inability  either  to  understand  or  relieve  the  vast  mass  of 
misery  around  them.  Such  men  may,  to  some  extent,  be 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that,  if  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  annually  born  in  shame  and  reared  in  vice,  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  miserable  though  it  still  be,  is  infinitely 
better  than  it  was  in  1842.  Such  men  may  perhaps  be 
encouraged  to  hope  that  moral  welfare,  like  material  pros- 
perity, is  subject  to  the  laws  of  evolution,  which  are  as  certain 
as  they  are  slow  in  their  working.  Thus,  strengthened  by 
contemplating  the  improvement  of  the  past,  they  may  brace 
themselves  for  the  struggle  which  still  lies  before  them  in  the 
future;  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  Watt  and  Stephenson, 
of  Smith  and  Bentham,  of  Howard  and  Ashley,  of  Peel  and 
Russell,  they  may  labour,  like  these  and  other  great  men, 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  weal. 
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AARGAU,  the  Diet  at,  decrees  the  expul- 
of  the  Jesuits,  v.  377. 

Abbot,  Charles.     See  Colchester. 

Abbott,  Mr.  Justice,  afterwards  Lord  Ten- 
derden,  presides  at  first  trial  of  Hone, 
i.  370  ;  made  Chief- Justice,  381. 

Abd-Allah  Bey,  Pacha  of  Acre,  iv.  280; 
attacked  by  Mehemet  AH,  280. 

Abd-el-Kader,  a  fugitive  in  Morocco,  v. 
351. 

Abdoolla  Khan  insulted  by  Burnes,  vi. 
183  ;  his  death,  185. 

Abdul  Medjid,  accession  of,  v.  321. 

Abercromby,  Rt.  Hon.  James  (afterwards 
Lord  Dunfermline),  his  attack  upon  the 
Orange  Societies,  ii.  295  ;  his  motion  on 
the  representation  of  Edinburgh,  341 ; 
elected  for  Edinburgh,  iii.  358  ;  thought 
of  for  Speakership  in  1833,  365  «.  ;  his 
opinion  of  Stanley's  speech  on  the  Coer- 
cion Bill,  380  n.  ',  offered  Chief  Secre- 
taryship for  Ireland,  432  n. ;  Master  of 
the  Mint,  461  ;  elected  for  Edinburgh, 
461  n.  i  spoken  of  for  leadership,  480 ; 
made  Speaker,  iv.  10 ;  his  conduct  in 
the  Chair,  176,  177,  213 ;  resigns,  177 ; 
Speakership  of,  351. 

Aberdeen,  the  condition  of  the  borough,  ii. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  ii.  375;  made  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, 390  ;  desires  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of 
London,  iii.  135  ;  objects  to  an  excessive 
tribute  for  Greece,  136  ;  objects  to  inter- 
fere in  favour  of  Greeks  sold  into  slavery, 
137  ;  sends  Gordon  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  142 ;  suggests  the  division 
of  Greece  into  two  States,  145  ;  Colonial 
Minister,  iv.  4  ;  his  Canadian  policy, 
119  ;  his  views  on  Belgium,  251  ;  attacks 
the  Ancona  expedition,  266  ;  offers  to 
recognise  Miguel,  286 ;  accepts  the 
Foreign  Office,  v.  i  ;  supports  Peel  in 
1845,  130;  pacific  policy  of,  under 
Peel,  197  ;  his  Non-Intrusion  Bill,  314  ; 
his  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Office  under  Peel,  324  ;  his  concilia- 
tory tone  on  the  differences  with 
America,  335  ;  asserts  his  resolve  to 
defend  British  rights  in  Oregon,  341  ; 
offers  a  compromise,  which  is  accepted, 


342 ;  tolerates  the  French  protectorate 
of  the  Society  Islands,  346 ;  disavows 
Pritchard's  proceedings  at  Tahiti,  347  ; 
answers  Guizot's  question  of  the  strength 
of  the  "saints"  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 348  ;  his  pacific  counsels  on  the 
French  difference  with  Morocco,  353; 
his  perfect  accord  with  Guizot,  353  ;  his 
censure  of  Aston,  355  ;  denies  the  right 
of  France  to  regulate  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Isabella,  356  ;  recommends  a 
choice  from  the  descendants  of  Philip  V., 
357  ;  censures  Bulwer  and  discloses 
Christina's  intrigue,  362 ;  his  view  of 
the  intervention  in  Cracow,  368  ;  over- 
tures to,  in  the  crisis  of  1851,  429 ;  sug- 
gests parliamentary  resolutions  in  lieu 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  430  ;  his 
foreign  policy  compared  with  Palmer- 
ston's,  433  ;  forms  a  coalition  ministry, 
472  ;  conversations  of  the  Czar  Nicholas 
with,  vi.  9 ;  endeavours  of  his  govern- 
ment to  arrange  the  dispute  between 
Russia  and  France,  ii  ;  effects  of  his 
policy  of  peace  on  Nicholas,  16  ;  refuses 
to  retire  in  favour  of  Russell,  23  ;  deci- 
sion of  his  government  after  the  affair  at 
Sinope,  26  ;  resigns,  51 ;  his  confidence 
in  Nicholas,  57  ;  his  foreign  policy, 
194. 

Abingdon,  corruption  in,  i.  125. 

Abingdon,  Lord,  buys  seat  for  Oxford,  i. 
125. 

Abinger,  Lord,  his  sentence  on  Bean,  v. 
26  ». 

Absenteeism  in  Ireland,  v.  89. 

Academical  Society  suppressed,  i.  358. 

Achmet  Pacha,  carries  Turkish  fleet  into 
Alexandria,  iv.  321. 

Ackermann,  treaty  of,  iii.  114,  117  ;  de- 
nounced by  the  Porte,  133. 

Acland,  Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  House  of 
Commons  deputation  to  the  queen,  ii. 
44  ;  supports  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  1478,  379 ;  supports 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  iii.  210 ;  supports 
Gascoigne's  amendment,  211  ;  his  motion 
on  Irish  Tithe  Bill  of  1838,  iv.  154. 

A'Court,  Sir  W.  (afterwards  Lord  Heytes- 
bury),  his  conduct  at  Naples,  iii.  29 ; 
appointed  minister  at  Madrid,  45. 
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Acre,  siege  of  by  Ibrahim  in  1831,  iv.  280; 

taken  in  1840,  332. 
Adair,  Sir  R. ,  arranges  armistice  between 

Dutch  and  Belgians,  iv.  244  and  «. 
Adam,  Sir  John,  his  expulsion  of  Mr.  Silk 

Buckingham  from  India,  vi.  149. 
Adams,  Dr.,  counsel  for  king  in  1820,  ii. 

49- 

Adams,  a  retired  soldier,  one  of  the  Cato 
Street  conspirators,  i.  437  ;  turns  king's 
evidence,  439. 

Aldington,  Dr.,  Lord  Sidmouth's  father, 
i.  297. 

Addington,  Henry  (afterwards  Lord  Sid- 
mouth),  increase  of  house  and  window 
taxes  bv,  v.  426. 

Addison,  i.  211  ;  his  views  on  the  stamp- 
duty  on  newspapers,  257. 

Address,  amendments  to  in  1833,  Hi.  373  ; 
in  1834,  447  ;  in  1835,  iv.  12  ;  in  1836. 
161  ;  ministerial  defeat  on  the,  in  1841, 
v.  i 

Adelaide.     See  Australia,  South. 

Administration,  the  Aberdeen,  its  charac- 
ter, v.  473 ;  dissensions  in,  vi.  23  ;  de- 
feated, 51  ;  its  disagreement  on  the  war, 
Si- 
Administration,  the  first  Derby,  its  inex- 
perience, v.  452 ;  its  reputation  in- 
creased by  the  Militia  Bill,  454 ;  aban- 
donment of  protection  by,  462  ;  defeated 
on  the  Budget,  471. 

Administration,  the  Grey,  aristocratic 
character  of,  iii.  195  ;  unpopularity  of  in 
1033,  423;  dissensions  in,  in  1833,  459; 
its  defeat  on  the  Reform  Bill,  iv.  251. 

Administration,  Liverpool,  defeated  in  1816 
on  property  tax,  i.  336  ;  and  on  other  sub- 
jects, 337 ;  their  repressive  measures  in 
1817,  354  ;  their  press  prosecutions,  377  ; 
their  weakness  in  1819,  402  ;  members 

.  of,  scattered  through  Europe  on  eve  of 
Peterloo,  419  ;  their  advice  to  the  Regent 
after  Peterloo,  426 ;  decide  on  proceed- 
ings against  the  queen,  ii.  44  ;  contempt 
felt  for,  after  the  queen's  trial,  63 ; 
contempt  for,  in  1821,  114;  dissensions 
in,  174  ;  compared  by  Brougham  to  the 
strings  of  a  harpsichord,  alternate  black 
and  white,  286  ;  characteristics  of,  343. 

Administration,  the  Goderich,  vi.  142. 

Administration,  the  Melbourne,  defeated 
in  1838,  iv.  145  ;  disrepute  of,  157;  re- 
signs, 172;  resumes  office,  175;  recon- 
stituted, 194 ;  final  defeat  of,  226. 

Administration,  the  Russell,  popularity 
of,  in  1850,  v.  419;  defeated  on  Locke 
King's  franchise  motion,  428  ;  res  gns, 
428 ;  endeavours  vainly  to  form  a  coali- 
tion with  the  Peelites.  428 ;  resumes 
office,  429  ;  defeated  on  the  Budget,  432  ; 
and  on  the  spirit  duties,  433  ;  weakened 
seriously  by  Palmerston's  dismissal,  446  ; 
final  defeat  of,  450. 

Administration,  the  Wellington,  vi.  141, 
144. 

Admiralty,  Registrarship  of  Court  of,  i. 
129  ;  salaries  oi  secretaries  to,  338. 


Admiralty,  Droits  of,  their  amount  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  ii.  89,  90. 

Admiralty,  Lords  of,  attack  on  their  sala- 
ries, ii.  139;  the  two  junior  Lordships 
abolished,  139. 

Adoomansoo,  M  'Carthy's  defeat  on,  ii.  214. 

Adrianople,  the  Peace  of,  iii.  144  ;  treaty 
of,  vi.  21. 

Advocate,  the  Lord  (Dundas),  his  bill  for 
regulating  the  expenditure  of  the  royal 
boroughs,  ii.  334. 

Afghanistan,  complications  in,  referred 
to,  iv.  194  ;  first  English  mission  to,  vi. 
94  ;  condition  of,  in  1836,  157  ;  the  war 
in,  167  ;  proclaimed  quiet,  177  ;  cost  of 
the  occupation  of,  179. 

Afif  Bey,  his  mission  to  Jerusalem,  vi.  8. 

Africa,  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  in,  iv.  402. 

Agnew,  Vans,  murder  of,  vi.  228. 

Agra,  capture  of,  vi.  84. 

Agricultural  classes,  the,  their  distress  in 
1821,  ii.  100 ;  its  causes,  100;  it  pro- 

.  motes  the  cause  of  Reform,  337  ;  their 
impatience  in  1821,  106;  their  demands, 
107;  they  suggest  the  repudiation  of  the 
debt,  119;  repeal  of  taxes  on  ponies  and 
mules  carried  by  them,  152  ;  they  regain 
prosperity,  158,  182  ;  their  distress  in 
1829,  430;  and  in  1830,  iii.  179;  riots 
among,  180,  195. 

Agricultural  Committee,  the,  Holme  Sum- 
ner  carries  a  motion  for,  ii.  103  ;  Robin- 
son limits  its  functions,  103  ;  Gooch  re- 
vives, 104;  the  committee  report  against 
the  agriculturists.  105  ;  anew  committee 
appointed  in  1822,  108;  and  in  1836,  iv. 
83  ;  which  fails  to  report,  83. 

Agricultural  horse  tax,  Curwen  carries  its 
repeal,  ii.  106 ;  repeal  of  tax  on  ponies 
and  mules,  152. 

Agricultural  distress,  amendments  respect- 
ing, to  the  Address  of  1850,  v.  226. 

Agricultural  Society,  Royal,  iv.  398  ;  its 
extraordinary  advice  to  labourers,  v. 

130- 

Agriculture,  improvements  in,  i.  144,  145  ; 
beneficial  effects  of  the  war  on,  329 ; 
distress  of  classes  engaged  in,  in  1816, 
339,  343  ;  population  dependent  on,  in 
England  and  Ireland,  iii.  248  ;  depressed 
state  of  in  1833,  436 ;  committee  on, 
437 ;  state  of  in  1836,  iv.  80 ;  depressed 
state  of,  in-  1845,  v.  53  ;  effect  of  free 
trade  on,  151  ;  depressed  state  of,  after 
the  accession  of  George  IV.,  vi.  340  ;  its 
effect  on  emigration,  341. 

Ahmednugger,  capture  of,  vi.  85. 

Akbar,  character  of  his  conquests  in  India, 
vi.  72. 

Akbar  Khan  arranges  terms  with  Mac- 
nachten,  vi.  185:  shoots  him,  186;  en- 
deavours to  protect  the  fugitives  from 
Cabul,  188  ;  besieges  Sale  at  Jel!alab;id, 
191  ;  retreats,  192 ;  routed  by  Pollock, 
zoo. 

Albermarle,  Lord,  reception  of  regiment 
in  which  he  was  serving,  after  Waterloo, 
i.  196. 
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Albert,  Prince.     See  Consort,  Prince. 
Albuquerque,  abolition  of  Suttee  by,  vi. 

139- 

Alcohol,  the  use  of,  iv.  443 ;  an  Arabic 
discovery,  445. 

Aldboro'jgh,  corrupt  condition  of,  iv.  37. 

Ale,  the  national  drink  of  Englishmen, 
iv.  442. 

Aleppo,  earthquake  at,  iii.  93. 

Alessandria,  the  Spanish  Constitution  pro- 
claimed at,  iii.  23. 

Alexander,  Czar  of  Russia,  his  character, 
i.  14  ;  his  views  of  government,  15  ;  at 
Troppau,  iii.  19;  shrinks  from  a  war 
with  Turkey,  41  ;  his  opinions  on  the 
Spanish  question,  44,  46,  48  ;  at  Verona, 
47  ;  his  reluctance  to  interfere  in  Greece, 
94  ;  his  death,  104. 

Al-xander  II.,  Czar,  his  accession,  vi. 
57- 

Alexander  the  Great,  character  of  his  con- 
quests, vi.  72. 

Alexander's  "Johnny  Gibb  of  Gushet- 
neuk  "  referred  to,  v.  312  n. 

Algeria,  the  French  campaign  in,  v.  350. 

Algiers,  description  of,  i.  200-202 ;  Xi- 
menes'  expedition  against,  200  ;  Charles 
V.'s  expedition  against,  201  ;  burntrd  by 
the  French,  201  ;  ultimatum  delivered 
to,  203 ;  expedition  against,  204  ;  bom- 
barded, 206,  207;  French  expedition  to, 
iii.  162. 

Alibaud  fires  at  Louis  Philippe,  iv.  314. 

Alien  Act,  the,  i.  396  ;  of  1818,  396. 

Aliens  Removal  Bill,  v.  191. 

Ali  Moorad,  vi.  210. 

Ali  Pacha  obtains  the  pachalic  of  Tricala, 
iii.  39 ;  slain,  42. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  his  erroneous  views  on 
finance,  i.  406.;  his  .opinion  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  iv.  14  «.  ;.his  opinion  on 
Belgium,  242  n,  ;  his  views  on  Poland, 
269  ;  his  views  on  Portugal.  290  n.  ;  his 
inference  on  the  effect  of  the  Austral. an 
gold  discovery,  v.  462. 

Alnval,  battle  of,  vi.  223. 

A  lee  Shah  placed  on  the  throne  of  Oudh, 
vi.  245 ;  treaty  of  1837  with,  246 ;  not 
informed  of  its  abrogation,  248 ;  Slee- 
man's  description  of  him,  252  ;  deposed, 
260. 

Alliance,  the  Holy,  formed  by  Alexander, 
i.  14;  iii.  18,  41;  its  objects  become 
plain  in  1820,  25. 

Allotments  first  made  to  the  poor,  iii.  323. 

Allyghur,  battle  of,  vi.  84. 

Alma,  battle  of  the.  vi.  33. 

Alihorp,  Lord  (afterwards  Spencer,  Earl 
of),  his  early  career,  ii.  299  ;  moves  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  i-tate  of  Ireland,  300  ; 
opposes  Canning  in  1827,  354  ;  suggested 
for  chair  of  finance  committee,  371  ;  sup- 
ports amendment  to  the  address  in  1830, 
434 ;  in  favour  of  moderate  economy, 
439 ;  suggests  the  imposition  of  an  in- 
come tax,  445 ;  selected  for  the  lead  of 
the  Whigs,  446;  declares  Navarino  the 
necessary- consequence  of  the  Treaty  of 


London,  iii.  132  ;  meeting  at  his  cham- 
bers in  October  1830,  182;  accepts  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  192  ; 
defends  the  pensioners  on  the  Civil  List, 
200 ;  his  economical  reforms,  202  ;  his 
Budget,  202  ;  suggests  an  immediate  dis- 
solution, 212  ;  his  reply  to  the  address 
of  the  Birmingham  Union,  224  ;  objects 
to  the  creation  of  Peers,  236 ;  suggests 
Local  Courts,  286  n. ;  his  opinion  re- 
specting the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  290; 
his  Game  Bill,  301  ;  elected  for  Nor- 
thamptonshire, 357 ;  his  views  on  the 
Speakership  in  1833,  365  n.  ',  differs  from 
Stanley  on  Irish  subjects,  369 ;  objects 
to  Stanley's  Irish  Bill,  374 ;  introduces 
Irish  Church  Bill,  375  ;  resigns,  378 ; 
introduces  Coercion  Act,  378 ;  refuses 
to  postpone  Church  Bill,  382  ;  his  speech 
on  Buxton's  slave  motion,  407 ;  asks 
Buxton  to  defer  his  motion,  410 ;  amends 
Ashley's  Factory  Bill,  423 ;  his  silence 
in  1833,  424 ;  his  decreasing  influence, 
424  ;  his  failure  as  a  financier,  425  ;  his 
Budget  of  1831,  426  ;  his  Budget  of  1832, 
427  ;  his  Budget  of  1833,  428 ;  opposes 
reduction  of  malt-tax,  429 ;  his  amend- 
ment on  Key's  motion,  430  ;  his  motion 
carried,  431  ;  proposes  to  repeal  the 
house-tax,  434 ;  his  Budget  of  1834,  435  ; 
his  reasons  for  repealing  the  house-tax, 
437 ;  introduces  new  Poor  Law,  447  ; 
carries  it,  448  ;  his  conduct  respecting 
Hill's  speech  at  Hull,  450;  supports 
O'Connell  on  Baron  Smith's  case,  453 ; 
his  speech  on  the  Tithe  Bill,  459  ;  desires 
to  resign,  460 ;  defeated  on  proposal  re- 
specting London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
460  n.  ;  sanctions  interview  between 
Littleton  and  O'Connell,  464 ;  consents 
to  Coercion  Bill,  466 ;  induced  to  re- 
niain  in  office,  468 ;  his  speech  on  the 
Coercion  Bill,  469 ;  his  indifference  on 
defeat,  474 ;  his  character,  478,  479  ; 
becomes  Lord  Spencer,  480;  his  Tithe 
Bills,  iv.  67 ;  a  member  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  74 ;  refuses  to  re- 
duce the  tax  on  newspapers,  75 ;  his 
Church  Rate  Bill,  90 ;  issues  Irish  Poor 
Law  Commission,  146;  his  opinion  of 
Russian  Dutch  Loan,  257  ;  his  reticence 
on  Polish  policy,  2^9 ;  his  motion  on 
impressment,  432  ;  his  reduction  of  the 
coal  duties  revoked,  v.  14;  his  Bank 
Charter  Act,  37 ;  his  bill  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Church  rates,  266  ;  his  repeal  of 
the  house-tax,  426. 

Alvanley,  Lord, denounces Lichfield  House 
Compact,  iv.  25  ;  attacked  by  O'Connell, 
26  ;  his  duel,  26,  31  ». 

Ambassadors,  privileges  of,  v.  354, 

Amber,  connection  of,  with  electrical  re- 
search, v.  63. 

America,  discovery  of,  100 ;  effect  of  the 
discovery  of,  on  the  price  of  the  precious 
metals  v.  460;  causes  of  the  origin..! 
emigration  to,  vi.  338.  See  also  United 
States, 
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America,  ill-treatment  of  a  slave  named, 
iii.  392. 

Amherst,  Earl  of,  accepts  a  mission  to 
Canada,  iv.  119;  Governor-General  of 
India,  vi.  123 ;  his  war  with  Burma, 
126  ;  recalled,  130  ;  opposed  to  the  Com- 
pany's regulations  respecting  batta,  134  ; 
his  policy  towards  the  native  press,  149  ; 
his  loan  from  Oudh,  243. 

Ampere,  his  electro-magnetic  experiments, 
v.  67 

Anaesthetics,  introduction  of,  vi.  397. 

Ancona,  French  expedition  to,  iv.  265. 

Anderson,  Lieutenant,  murder  of,  vi.  222. 

Anderson,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Commerce,"  i.  224. 

Andover  workhouse  scandal,  iv.  365. 

Angerstein,  J.  Julius,  his  pictures  sold  to 
the  nation,  ii.  163,  164. 

Anglesey,  no  contest  in,  for  fifty  years, 
i.  119. 

Anglesey,  Lord,  his  place  at  the  corona- 
tion, ii.  72  ;  Master  of  Ordnance,  356  ; 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  375  ;  coun- 
sels concessions  to  the  Catholics,  394, 
400 ;  denounces  unlawful  assemblies,  399 ; 
recommends  agitation,  402 ;  his  remark 
on  the  disfranchisement  of  the  405.  free- 
holders, 420;  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  333 ;  his  law  appointments  in 
X83<>»  334,  335  ;  his  reception  in  Dublin, 
335  ;  stops  procession  of  trades,  336  ; 
his  delight  at  O'Connell's  conviction, 
339  ;  differs  from  Stanley,  368  ;  commu- 
nicates with  Cloncurry,  368  ;  his  Irish 
policy,  368 ;  proposed  for  Ordnance 
Office,  369  ;  resigns  the  Lord-Lieuten- 
ancy, 449. 

Animals,  cruelty  to,  first  law  for  prevent- 
ing, ii.  147  ;  treatment  of,  iii.  294;  Mar- 
tin's Bill  for  kind  treatment  of,  296; 
Society  for  preventing  cruelty  to,  296. 

Anne,  the  ferocious  Acts  of,  ii.  238. 

Annuities,  New,  formed,  y.  30. 

Annuity,  the  dead  weight,  Vansittart 
creates,  ii.  120;  folly  of,  121  ;  its  failure, 
122. 

Anson,  Admiral,  i.  189. 

Anson,  General,  the  criticisms  on,  vi.  311 ; 
his  death,  311. 

Antioch,  earthquake  at,  iii.  93. 

Antigua  abolishes  apprenticeship  system, 
iv.  169. 

Antwerp  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  iv.  243  ; 
siege  of,  by  the  French,  259. 

Appa  Sahib,  treachery  of,  vi.  116;  de- 
feated, 1 1 8. 

Appeals  and  wagers  of  battle,  ii.  135 ; 
their  abolition,  136. 

Appleby,  Lord  Lonsdale's  borough,  L  118 
».  :  Tierney  sits  for,  317. 

Apprentices,  parish,  i.  162,  163. 

Apprentices  in  the  West  Indies,  slaves 
converted  into,  by  Stanley's  Bill,  iii.  412, 
413  ;  treatment  of,  iv.  164  ;  Sir  G.  Grey's 
Bill  for  improving  lot  of,  168. 

Apples,  duty  on,  v.  14. 

Aquila,  Cou..t,  favoured  by  Aberdeen  as 


a  suitor  for  Queen  Isabella,  v.  357 ; 
marries  a  Brazilian  princess,  359. 

Aracan,  its  conquest  by  the  Burmese,  vi. 
124 ;  defeat  of  the  British  in,  127  ;  con- 
quered and  annexed,  128. 

Arbuthnot,  Right  Hon.  C.,  appointed  to 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  ii.  131. 

Archdale,  John,  case  of,  iii.  359  «. 

Arches,  Court  of,  v.  262. 

Arden,  Lord,  his  sinecure,  i.  129. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  marries  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  i.  70;  his  bill  in  behalf  of  the 
General  Assembly,  v.  316 ;  Lord  Pnvy 
Seal,  472. 

Arkwright,  Sir  R.,  his  invention  of  the 
water-frame,  i.  52,  112,  147  ;  synchronous 
with  Adam  Smith's  researches,  215  ;  his 
origin,  381 ;  effect  of  his  inventions  on 
politics,  ii.  320 ;  his  water-frame,  iii.  267. 

Arms  Act,  the  Irish,  of  1822,  ii.  274 ;  of 
1843,  v.  zoo  ;  motion  for  its  renewal  in 
1846  withdrawn,  159. 

Arms,  seizure  of,  bill  tor  the,  i.  431. 

Army,  the,  i.  191  ;  history  of,  191  ;  un- 
popularity of,  191-194 ;  gradual  increase 
of,  I9S  I  patronage  in,  195  ;  Roman 
Catholics  excluded  from,  ii.  246  ;  the 
Talents  Ministry  desire  to  open  to  Pa- 
pists, 248;  weakness  of,  in  1823,  iii. 
79 ;  reduction  of  after  the  Peace,  269  ; 
regimental  libraries  provided  fur  the, 
iv.  428  ;  suppression  of  duelling  in  the, 
440.  See  also  Estimates,  Soldiers. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  his  view  of  German  competi- 
tion, v.  3  ».  ;  his  share  in  the  religious 
discussions  at  Oriel  College,  259  ;  his 
opinion  of  the  Tractarian<,  275  «.  ; 
Broad  Church  views  of,  280. 

Ariisans,  Act  for  preventing  emigration  of, 
ii.  177  ;  its  failure,  177.  £>ee  also  Com- 
bination Acts. 

Arthur,  Sir  G. ,  Lieut. -Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  iv.  128. 

Arundel,  borough  of,  i.  122 ;  Romilly, 
member  for,  332. 

Ashburton,  Lord  (Dunning),  Bentham's 
"  Fragment  of  Government  "  attributed 
to,  i.  218. 

Ashburtpn,  Lord  (Baring),  sent  as  special 
commissioner  to  the  United  States,  v. 
335  ;  his  treaty  with  Secretary  Webster, 

337- 

Ashford,  Mary,  murdered,  ii.  136. 

Ashford,  William,  "appeals"  Thornton 
for  Mary  Ashford's  murder,  ii.  136. 

Ashley,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of  ^haftes- 
bury,  which  see),  introduces  a  Factory 
Bill,  iii.  421  ;  gives  it  up.  423  ;  obtains  the 
appointment  of  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commi-sion,  iv.  372  ;  his  declara- 
tion on  duelling,  440 ;  his  bill  of  1842  on 
the  mming  labour  question,  v.  71  ;  carries 
an  address  to  the  Crown  on  the  educa- 
tion question,  73  ',  his  endeavours  to 
secure  the  ten  hours'  clause,  76  ;  his  bill 
to  regulate  labour  in  print-works,  77  ; 
defeated  at  the  general  election  in  1847, 
78 ;  resigns  his  seat,  137  ;  his  motion  to 
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suppress  the  opium  trade,  vi.  198  ;  obli- 
gation of  England  to,  404.^ 

Ashantees,  the,  their  position  in  Africa, 
ii.  212  ;  defeat  McCarthy,  214;  defeated 
by  Purdon,  215. 

Ashwell's  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  re- 
ferred to,  v.  284  «. 

Asfam,  its  conquest  by  the  Burmese,  vi. 
124 ;  conquered  and  annexed  by  the 
British,  128. 

As«aye,  battle  of,  i.  287 ;  vi.  84. 

Assessed  taxes,  the,  their  amount  in  1792, 
i.  39;  reduced  in  1823,  ii.  152;  reduc- 
tion of,  iii.  428  ;  Sir  J.  Key's  motion  for 
repeal  of,  430 ;  their  pressure,  430 ; 
their  inequalities,  430 ;  reductions  in, 
434 ;  difficulties  in  collecting,  434 ;  re- 
peal of  house-tax,  436. 

Assiento  treaty,  the,  vi.  332. 

Association,  the  Catholic,  its  formation,  ii. 
296 ;  its  increasing  boldness,  302 ;  bill 
for  suppressing,  304 ;  bill  fails,  307  ;  its 
agitation  after  the  Clare  election,  393 ; 
bill  for  suppressing,  406. 

Association,  National,  formation  of  in 
Ireland,  iv.  85  ;  attacked  by  Tories,  86. 

Associations,  popularity  of,  in  1841,  iv. 
398. 

Aston,  Arthur  (afterwards  Sir),  intrigues 
against  the  French  at  the  Spanish  Court, 

v.  355- 

Athlone,  Tierney  sits  for,  i.  317. 

Attwood,  Thomas,  founder  of  Birmingham 
Political  Union,  iii.  177,  224 ;  elected 
for  Birmingham,  358 ;  threatens  the 
I-ords  with  extinction,  iv.  43  n.  ;  his 
speech  against  the  Poor  Law,  365  ;  sup- 
ports the  Chartists,  386  ;  condemns  the 
Local  Police  Bill,  387. 

Auchterarder  case,  v.  310. 

Auckland,  Lord,  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  iii.  461  ;  Afghan  policy  of, 
v.  16 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
under  Russell,  154  ;  appointed  Governor- 
General,  vi.  156 ;  decides  on  replacing 
Dost  Mahommed  with  Shah  Sooja,  162  ; 
his  proclamation,  165 ;  his  treatment  of 
Scinde,  168;  made  an  earl,  174;  effect 
of  the  Afghanistan  disasters  on  his  policy, 
192 ;  appoints  Sir  G.  Pollock  to  com- 
mand, 192  ;  his  treaty  with  Oudh,  246  ; 
conceals  its  abrogation  from  the  Nawab, 
248  ;  his  advisers  in  the  Afghan  war,  301. 

Auction  duty  repealed,  v.  46. 

Aurungzebe,  character  of  his  conquests  in 
India,  vi.  72. 

Austen,  Jane,  i.  252—256. 

Austerlitz,  its  consequences,  i.  21,  in. 

Austin,  William,  his  parentage^  i.  279 ; 
adopted  by  Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  19,  38. 

Australasia,  extent  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in,  yi.  348. 

Australia,  its  population  in  1816,  i.  101  ; 
emigration  to,  iii.  324,  329 ;  transporta- 
tion to,  iv.  410 ;  discovery  of  gold  in, 
r.  459  ;  first  occupation  of,  by  England, 
vi.  350  ;  failure  of  the  convict  settlement 
i°i  353  >  free  settlers  sent  out  to,  353 ; 


immorality  and  intemperance  in,  354; 
sheep-breeding  in,  355;  exploration  of, 
356  ;  the  whole  of,  claimed  by  England, 
358  ;  development  of,  362  ;  extinction  of 
the  native  races  in,  368 ;  abolition  of 
transportation  to,  371;  grant  of  auto- 
nomy to,  376;  the  gold  discoveries  in, 
378.  . 

Australia,  Northern,  the  proposal  to  found 
a  penal  colony  in,  vi.  373. 

Australia,  South,  taken  possession  of,  vi. 
356 ;  colonisation  of,  361 ;  grant  of  a 
constitution  to,  376. 

Australia,  Western,  taken  possession  of, 
vi.  356 ;  settled,  359 ;  transportation  to, 
374  :  grant  of  a  constitution  to,  377. 

Austria,  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
upon,  i.  6,  7  ;  her  losses  during  the  war, 
8,  9 ;  her  acquisitions  in  1815,  10 ;  her 
exhaustion,  ip ;  Venice  allotted  to,  15 ; 
her  interest  in  the  Neapolitan  revolu- 
tion, iii.  18 ;  occupies  Naples,  22  ;  re- 
calls Ambassador  from  Lisbon,  31  ;  her 
contests  with  Turkey,  36 ;  abdication 
o_f  the  Emperor  of,  v.  400 ;  annexa- 
tion of  Cracow  by,  368 ;  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution  on,  392 ;  ap- 
peals to  Palmerston,  394 ;  declines  to 
make  any  cession  of  territory,  398  ;  de- 
mands the  surrender  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees  in  Turkey,  406  ;  compels  Tur- 
key to  abandon  the  occupation  of  Mon- 
tenegro, vi.  2 ;  recognises  Napoleon 
III.,  8  ;  alarm  of,  at  the  Russian  occu- 
pation of  the  principalities,  17  ;  approves 
the  French  note,  18  ;  extent  of  her  pro- 
tection of  Catholics  in  Turkey,  21 ;  asks 
Russia  to  accept  the  Turkish  amend- 
ments of  the  Vienna  note,  22  ;  presses  the 
acceptance  of  the  note  on  the  Porte,  22  ; 
promises  to  support  a  summons  to  Russia 
to  evacuate  the  principalities,  28 ;  her 
interest  in  the  question,  29  ;  concludes 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia,  53 ; 
her  treaty  of  Dec.  2  with  the  Western 
Powers,  55  ;  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  60  ;  concerts  terms  of  peace,  63  ; 
presents  them  as  an  ultimatum  to  Russia, 
63.. 

Austria,  Emperor  of,  attends  at  Troppau, 
iii.  19  ;  at  Verona,  47  ;  interferes  in  Italy, 
iv.  263  ;  the  success  of  his  troops,  264  ; 
at  Toplitz,  312  ;  demands  withdrawal  of 
refugees  from  Switzerland,  514  n.  ;  atti- 
tude of,  on  Eastern  question  in  1837, 
3i5- 

Austrian  loan,  part  repayment  of,  ii.  159. 

Ava,  King  of.     See  Burma. 

Avon,  the  river,  its  advantage  to  Bristol, 
i.  68. 

Aylesbury,  enlargement  of  the  borough 
boundaries,  ii.  328. 

Aylmer,  Lord,  Governor  -  General  of 
Canada,  recalled,  iv.  120. 


BABER,  character  of  his  conquests  in  L.dia, 
vi.  72. 
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Bacon,  Lord,  his  use  of  the  word  "  militia," 
v.  447  «. 

Baden  demands  withdrawal  of  refugees 
from  Switzerland,  iv.  314  «. 

Hadlee  Serai,  the  victory  at,  vi.  312. 

Bagot,  Bishop,  his  appointment,  iii.  270  n.  ; 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257  ; 
demands  the  suppression  of  Tract  XC., 
276. 

Bagot,  SirC.,  minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
iii.  92  ;  attends  Conference  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 95. 

Bajee  Rao  (see  Peishwa)  signs  the  treaty 
of  Bassein,  vi.  84 ;  replaced  on  his 
throne,  84 ;  his  quarrel  with  the  Guic- 
war,  116;  his  war  with  the  British,  117  : 
annexation  of  his  territory,  119;  his 
adoption  of  the  Nana  Sahib,  305. 

Baker,  Sir  R. ,  police  magistrate  in  London, 
removed  for  conduct  at  queen's  funeral, 
ii.  78. 

Bakewell,  his  improvements  in  agriculture, 
i.  145. 

Balaklava,  situation  of,  vi.  39 ;  battle  of, 
40. 

Baibi,  Count,  v.  379. 

Ballantyne  &  Co.,  failure  of,  in  1826,  ii. 
195. 

Ballot,  motions  for  the,  iv.  381. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  vi.  338. 

Bamford,  "the  Radical,"  his  arrest  in 
1817,  i.  384  «.  ;  his  conviction  and  sen- 
tence, 425  «. 

Bamford,  Samuel,  renounces  Chartism,  iv. 
381. 

Bandon  Bridge,  Tierney  sits  for,  i.  317. 

Bangor,  the  intended  union  of,  with  St. 
Asaph,  v.  260. 

Bank  Act  of  1844,  its  passage,  v.  34  ;  con- 
nection of,  with  the  crisis  of  1847,  177  ; 
its  suspension,  180 ;  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure, 182. 

Bank  of  England,  founded  by  Paterson, 
i.  41  ;  its  history  and  privileges,  41 ;  its 
suspension  of  cash  payments  (see  also 
Cash  Payments  and  Currency),  42,  396  ; 
forgeries  on,  ii.  143  ;  its  position  in  1825, 
191  ;  the  advice  of  its  directors  in  1825, 
192 ;  assents  to  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  200 ;  consents  to  make 
advances  on  goods,  203  ;  revised  charter 
granted  to,  iii.  423 ;  Us  efforts  in  1836 
to  prevent  a  crisis,  iv.  356 ;  revision  of 
its  charter  in  1844,  v.  34 ;  scarcity  of 
bullion  at  the,  in  1837,  38  ;  its  position 
in  1846-47,  178;  creates  a  panic  by  re- 
fusing advances,  180;  resumes  busine-s 
without  infringing  the  charter,  181  ; 
charges  8  per  cent,  discount,  183  n. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  Peel's  reform  of  the1)  v. 
41- 

Bank  notes.     See  Currency. 

B.'nkes,  G.,  patron  of  Corfe  Castle,  i.  122  ; 
his  account  of  agricultural  distress  in 
1820,  ii.  loo ;  his  opinion  of  the  Gren- 
villes,  117 ;  his  contest  for  Cambridge 
University  in  1826,  aio;  proposes  to 
commit  Brougham  and  Canning,  28.6; 


his  amendment  to  the  Corn  Bill  of  1827, 
437  ;  defeated  in  Dorsetshire,  iii.  214  ; 
his  Bill  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  game, 
300 ;  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
auction  duties,  v.  48. 

Bankhead,  Dr.,  attends  Lord  Londonderry 
in  his  last  illness,  ii.  126. 

Banking  in  England  and  Scotland,  differ- 
ence between,  ii.  200. 

Banking  system,  the,  v.  34 ;  history  of 
legislation  affecting  the,  35. 

Bankruptcies  in  1817,  i.  367  ;  in  1818, 
394- 

Bankruptcy,  cases  in,  adjudicated  by  the 
Chancellor,  iii.  281  ;  Brougham's  Bill 
for,  289,  290. 

Bankruptcy  laws,  iv.  419. 

Banks,  country,  their  failure  in  1825,  ii. 
192  ;  bill  to.  restrict  the  issue  of  their 
small  notes,  194. 

Banks,  joint-stock,  increase  of,  ii.  200  ;  for- 
mation of,  iv.  355  ;  committee  of  1836, 
v.  37,  38- 

Bantry,  Lord,  his  battle  with  the  White- 
boys,  ii.  272. 

Barbadoes,  Lord  Seaforth  Governor  of,  i. 
130;  riots  in,  iii.  397  ;  abolishes  appren- 
ticeship system,  iv.  169. 

BarbaroSsa,  Horuc  and  Hayradin,  their 
piracies  and  achievements,  i.  200,  201. 

Barbary,  the  States  of  (see  also  Algiers),  i. 
200. 

Barcelona,  the  fever  at,  iii.  33. 

Baree  Doab  Canal,  vi.  263  n. 

Baring,  A.  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton), 

his  opposition  to  the  Small  Notes  B  11 

in  1826,  ii.  198  ;  undertakes  the   Chan- 

,  cellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  iii.   241  ; 

gives  it  up,  242. 

Baring,  Right  Hon.  F.  (afterwards  Lord 
Northbrook),  answers  Boyd's  currency 
pamphlet,  i.  396  ;  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, iii.  461  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, iv.  194 ;  his  Budget  of  1840, 
218  ;  votes  for  a  committee  on  the  corn 
law,  397  ;  his  Budget  of  1841,  v.  8 ; 
opposes  Peel's  income-tax,  12. 

Barker,  M.,  Consul  at  Alexandria,  iii. 
139  ». 

Barlow,  Sir  G.,  concludes  peace  with  the 
Mahratta  powers,  vi.  90  ;  his  Governor- 
Generalship  cancelled  by  the  Cabinet, 
90  ;  his  endeavour  to  compromise  the 
dispute  with  the  Ghoorkas,  106. 

Barnard,  Sir  J.,  his  Playhouse  Bill,  iii, 
305-307. 

Barnard,  Sir  Henry,  defeats  the  mutineers 
and  lays  siege  to  Delhi,  vi.  312  ',  his 
death,  312. 

Barnes,  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Times,  \, 
258 ;  iii.  475. 

Barnstaple,  bribery  at,  in  1818,  u.  324; 
Lord  J.  Russell  desires  to  disfranchise, 

327- 

Baroach,  capture  of,  vi.  85. 
Baroda,  kingdom  of,  established,  vL  82  ; 

murder  of  the  envoy  from,  116. 
Larrackpore,  excitement  produced  at,  by 
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the  dread  of  greased  cartridges,  vi.  291  ; 
mutiny  at,  in  1824,  279;  in  1857,  294. 

Barracks,  erection  of,  i.  194. 

Barricades,  their  introduction  in  Paris, 
iii.  159. 

Barron,  Mr.,  attacks  Hardinge,  iv.  20, 
31  «. 

Barrot,  Odilon,  advises  submission  to  the 
Government,  v.  386  ;  appeals  vainly  to 
the  mob,  388. 

Barrow,  its  condition  in  1815,  i.  95. 

Bash  Beshliagas.     See  Beshlis. 

Bassein,  treaty  of,  vi.  84  ;  town  in  Burma, 
126. 

Bastardy,  law  of,  iii.  448  n.  ;  severed  from 
the  poor  law,  v.  70. 

Bath  obtains  private  Act  for  theatre,  iii. 
3°9- 

Bathurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  i.  151  ;  his 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257. 

Bathurst,  Lord,  supports  the  bill  for  en- 
franchising the  Roman  Catholics,  ii.  301  ; 
talked  of,  for  the  Premiership,  346,  351  ; 
retires,  353 ;  President  of  the  Council, 
375  i  objects  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
Birmingham,  386 ;  advises  Wellington 
to  accept  Huskisspn's  resignation,  387  ; 
offered  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
402  ;  his  rewards  and  his  son's  sinecures, 
441  ;  agrees  to  acton  the  St.  Petersburg 
Protocol,  iii.  118;  defends  the  sale  of 
Greeks  as  slaves,  137  ;  urges  West  Indies 
to  alleviate  slavery,  395  ;  his  slave  regu- 
lations, 403  ;  urges  West  Indies  to  regu- 
late slavery,  403. 

Bathurst,  Bragge,  succeeds  Canning  at 
the  Board  of  Control,  ii.  63  ;  retires  from 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  his  wit'e  receiv- 
ing a  pension,  131. 

Bathurst,  Captain  of  H.M.S.  Genoa,  killed 
at  Navarino,  iii.  128. 

Bathurst,  William,  his  pension  struck  out 
of  the  Estimates,  ii.  441  ;  made  Clerk  of 
the  Council,  442. 

Batta,  allowance  of,  reformed,  vi.  133. 

Battel,  wagers  of.     See  Appeals. 

Batthyany,  Louis,  president  of  Kossuth's 
Ministry;  v.  399  ;  his  death,  406. 

Baugh,  Lieutenant,  killed  by  Mungul 
Pandy,  vi.  294. 

Bavaria  demands  withdrawal  of  refugees 
from  Switzerland,  iv.  314  «. 

Bayley,  Mr.  Justice,  presides  on  Peterloo 
trial,  i.  424. 

Bayley,  Mr.,  a  magistrate,  shot,  v.  186. 

Bean,  his  attempt  to  shoot  the  Queen,  v. 
26  «. 

Bear-gardens  put  down,  iii.  ^97*. 

Beaufort,  puke  of,  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  1 1 8. 

Beaumont,   his    duel    with    Lambton,    i. 

136- 

Beaumont,  Sir  G.,  his  noble  donation  to 
the  National  Gallery,  ii.  164. 

Beauvale,  Lord  (formerly  Sir  F.  Lamb), 
Minister  at  Vienna,  iv.  325. 

Beccaria,  originator  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness principle,  i.  219. 


Beckett,  Sir  J.,  Judge-Advocate,  retires, 

"•  355- 

Bedcnamber,  the,  question,  iv.  173. 

Beddoes,  Dr..  as~i-tsDavy,  i.  65. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  118 ;  duel  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  136;  his  description  of 
the  distress  of,  in  1816,  340. 

Bedfordshire,  education  in,  i.  187. 

Beer,  tax  on,  abolished,  ii.  444  ;  first  brew- 
ing of,  in  England,  iv.  442 ;  modes  of 
taxing,  444  ;  legislation  respecting  the 
sale  of,  444. 

Beer^lston,  borough  of,  i.  122. 

Beerhouses,  in>titution  of,  ii.  444. 

Belfast,  its  progress  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, i.  87. 

Belgium  annexed  to  Holland  in  1815,  i.  15  ; 
its  history  and  annexation  to  Holland, 
iii.  166,  167 ;  the  revolution,  168,  169  ; 
the  dissolution  of  the  union,  170  ;  Lon- 
don conference  on,  iv.  231 ;  separation 
of,  from  Holland  agreed  10,234  ;  arrange- 
ments for  its  separation,  234 ;  crown 
of,  offered  to  Due  de  Nemours,  236 ; 
ultimatum  of  Conference  to,  239  ;  new 
arrangements  for  effecting  its  separation, 
241,  246;  invasion  of,  244;  di^satisfac- 
tion  in,  248 ;  accepts  the  articles  of  Oc- 
tober, 2/j8 ;  articles  of  separa  ion  em- 
bodied in  treaty  of  November  (see 
November,  treaty  of),  259. 

Belgrade,  the  peace  of,  iii.  37  ;  treaty  of, 
\i.  21. 

Bell,  Dr.  Andrew,  his  new  system  of 
education,  i.  189,  190. 

Belj,  Henry,  builds  the  Comet,  i.  80,  113  ; 
his  steamboat,  iii.  253. 

Bell,  Mr.,  his  inventions  for  printing  cali- 
coes, i.  56. 

Bell,  Sir  C.,  a  member  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  iv.  74. 

Bern,  General,  defeats  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  allies,  v.  401 ;  flight  of.  into 
Turkey,  406. 

Benbow,  Admiral,  i.  198. 

Bengal,  land  system  of,  vi.  97  ;  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  settlement  of  it,  97  ;  suttee  in, 
138;  defenceless  condition  of,  in  1857,  293. 

Bengal  army,  conditions  of  its  engagement, 
vi.  294;  made  liable  to  general  service 
by  Canning,  287  ;  consequences  of  the 
change,  287. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  his  "  Panopticon," 
i.  178,  179;  his  career  and  works,  217, 
220,  224 ;  obligations  of  England  to, 
vi.  404. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  his  calculations  of 
the  growth  of  wheat,  iv.  392  «.,  v.  141 ; 
chosen  to  lead  tlie  opposition  against 
Peel,  141  ;  his  obstructive  tactics,  141, 
147  ;  his  pretext  for  rejecting  the  Coer- 
cion Bill,  150 ;  his  Bill  for  constructing 
railways  in  Ireland,  170  ;  estranged  from 
the  Tories  by  his  vote  on  the  Jewish 
question,  201  ;  proposes  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  differential  duties  on  sugar, 
203  ;  his  death,  206  «.  ;  defends  the  an- 
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uexation  of  Cracow,  369  ;  falsification  of 
his  prophecies  about  free  trade,  458. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his  offices,  i.  128  ; 
favours  the  ryotwar  settlement,  vi.  99 ; 
appointed  Governor-General,  131  ;  con- 
dition of  the  finances  on  his  arrival, 
132  ;  his  retrenchments,  133  ;  employs 
native  agency,  135  ;  revises  the  land 
settlement  in  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, 136 ;  reforms  the  opium  traffic, 
136 ;  abolishes  flogging  and  suttee,  137; 
138 ;  suppresses  Thuggee,  140 ;  dis- 
pleases Ellenborough,  143  ;  resigns,  147  ; 
his  policv  towards  the  native  press  M9  ; 
his  loans  from  Oudh,  244  ;  his  threat 
against  the  Nawab's  misrule,  245 ;  his 
recall  from  the  Madras  Presidency, 
278. 

Berar,  Kingdom  of,  established,  vi.  82 ; 
subjugation  of,  118. 

Berbice,  slavery  regulated  in,  iii.  403. 

Beresford,  F.  M.,  Lord,  absent  from  Por- 
tugal in  1820,  iii.  14  ;  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  440. 

Beresford,  Lord  G.,  defeated  at  Water- 
ford  in  1825,  ii.  314. 

Bergami,  Bartolomeo,  his  engagement  as 
courier  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  14  ; 
his  rapid  promotion,  16 ;  his  relatives, 

17- 

Berhampore,  mutiny  of  the  igth  Sepoy 
regiment  at,  vi.  292. 

Bermuda,  Durham  sends  his  prisoners  to, 
iv.  131. 

Berri,  Due  de,  his  murder  and  its  conse- 
quences, iii.  34  ;  riots  on  anniversary  of 
murder  of,  iv.  238. 

Berri,  Duchesse  de  ,  her  descent  on  La 
Vendee,  iv.  253. 

Berthollet,  M.,  his  experiments  in  bleach- 
ing, i.  56. 

Beshlis,  Turkish  police,  their  status  in  the 
Principalities,  iii.  103. 

Bessborough,  Earl  of  (see  also  Duncannon), 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  v.  155  ;  his 
death,  188  «. 

Bethell,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  «.  ; 
his  extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257. 

Bethnal  Green,  distress  in,  i.  158 ;  distress 
in,  in  1829,  ii.  429 ;  insanitary  state  of, 
iv.  359.  363- 

Beverly,  Earl  of,  patron  of  Beeralston,  i. 
122  ;  pluralities  held  by  his  son,  152. 

Bex'ey,  Lord  (see  also  Vansittart),  supports 
the  Spitalfields  Acts  Repeal  Bill,  ii.  174  ; 
his  views  on  the  crisis  of  1825,  198  ;  sup- 
ports the  bill  for  enfranchising  Roman 
Catholics,  301  ;  retires,  353 ;  withdraws 
his  resignation,  356. 

Bhawulpore,  Khan  of,  to  be  rewarded  at 
the  cost  of  Scinde,  vi.  205  «. 

Bheels,  reclamation  of,  by  Outram,  vi. 
139  «. 

Bhurtpore,  siege  of,  in  1803,  vi.  87;  in- 
solent behaviour  of,  128;  captured  by 
Combermere,  133. 

Bible  Society,  the  controversies  on  the,  v. 
251. 


Bickersteth,  H.  (afterwards  Lord  Lang- 
dale),  his  career,  iv.  51  ;  his  retort  to 
Brougham,  51 ;  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lord  Langdale,  51. 

Bidassoa,  the  Due  d'Angouleme  crosses 
the,  iii.  53. 

Bideford,  riot  at,  i.  342. 

Bilston,  men  of,  draw  loaded  waggons  to 
London,  i.  345. 

Birch,  constable,  shot  by  the  Radicals,  i. 
419. 

Birkenhead,  condition  of,  in  1816,  i.  91 

Birmingham,  its  history,  population,  and 
trade,  i.  93,  94  ;  distress  in,  in  1816,  345  ; 
Sir  C.  Wolseley  elected  legislatorial  at- 
torney for,  418  ;  pauperism  in,  in  1820-21, 
ii.  99;  its  importance,  329;  Tennyson's 
bill  to  enfranchise,  385  ;  Political  Union, 
iii.  177;  meeting  at,  in  1831,  224;  ob- 
tains private  Act  for  theatre,  307  ;  Poli- 
tical Union  denounces  the  Ministry  in 
*%33>  4_32 ;  Chartist  riot  at,  iv.  386 ;  a 
debtor  s  prison  in,  v.  420. 

Biron,  Marechal.  his  conduct  to  Rodney, 
iv.  105  ;  his  daughters'  pensions,  105. 

Bishops  (see  Episcopacy),  votes  of  the,  v. 
218;  appointments  held  by,  257;  their 
wealth  and  patronage,  258 ;  mode  of 
their  appointment,  283. 

Bishop,  William,  Vicar  Apostolic,  v.  420  n. 

Black,  i.  213,  231. 

"  Black  Book,"  the,  its  origin,  iii.  200. 

Blackburn,  riots  at,  in  1825,  ii.  206. 

Blackburne,  Mr.,  made  Attorney-General 
of  Ireland,  iii.  335  ;  conducts  case  against 
O'Connell,  338. 

"  Black  Dwarf,"  the,  prosecution  of,  in 
1817,  i.  377. 

Blackfeet,  description  of,  iii.  345  and  «., 

Block  Joke  attacked  by  Chinese,  vi.  196  «. 

Black  Sea,  the  navigation  of,  iii.  88  ; 
Russian  claims  respecting,  89 ;  Lord 
Strangford  persuades  the  Porte  to  give 
way  on,  90  ;  entered  by  the  allied  fleets, 
vi.  26  ;  the  storm  in  the,  47 ;  proposals 
to  limit  the  naval  strength  of  Russia  in, 
58  ;  neutralised,  64. 

Blackstone,  Mr.,  attacks  Poulter  for  im- 
puting corruption  to  Shaftesbury  Com- 
mittee, iv.  144. 

Blackstone,  his  opinion  of  the  Game  Laws, 
i.  139;  his  "  Commentaries  "  and  Jeremy 
Bentham,  218. 

Blockwood,  its  publication  and  its  pub- 
lisher, i.  267. 

Blanc,  Louis,  his  description  of  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  iv.  260 ;  v.  397. 

Blandford,  Lord,  his  amendment  to  the 
address  in  1830,  ii.  435. 

Blanketeers,  march  of  the,  i.  360. 

Blewitt.  Mr.,  attacks  "  Spottiswoode 
gang,"  iv.'i4O ;  his  motion  defeated,  141. 

Blomfield,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  «.  ; 
chairman  of  Poor  Law  Commission,  441 ; 
his  extra-episcopal  appointments,  v. 
257 ;  his  bill  to  enlarge  the  powers  of 
Convocation,  287, 
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'Blood-money,  system  of,  i.  182. 

Blosse,  Rev.  Sir  F.  L.,  his  educational  ex- 
periment in  Ireland,  iii.  352  «. 

Blue-books,  increasing  bulk  of,  iv.  341. 

Boadicea,  i.  249. 

Boers,  disputes  of  the  British  with  the, 
vL  343. 

Boldero,  Captain,  his  motion  on  flogging, 
iv.  430  ». 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  i.  an. 

Bolivar,  held  up  as  an  example  by  O'Con- 
nell,ii.  304;  defeated,  iii.  6  ;  his  victory 
at  Carabolo,  58. 

Bolton  adopts  the  cotton  manufacture,  i. 
48. 

Bolton,  Little,  overcrowding  in,  iv.  360. 

Bomb  >y,  imperfect  communication  wi:h 
England,  i.  81  ;  ceded  to  England,  107  ; 
opium  trade  in,  vi.  137. 

Bona,  massacre  at,  i.  204,  207. 

Bonhomme,  M.,  outrage  on,  iv.  288. 

Bonnymuir,  the  battle  of,  i.  441. 

Bon  Repos,  Pierre  Riquet  de,  his  Canal 
of  Languedoc,  i.  69. 

Booth,  his  dramatic  monopoly,  iii.  305. 

Bootwul,  the  dispute  between  the  Ghoor- 
kas  and  the  British  respecting,  vi.  106. 

Boroughs,  Parliamentary.  See  House  of 
Commons. 

Borroughs,  his  exploits,  L  106. 

Bosanquet,  Mr.  Justice,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  executing  the  Chancellor- 
ship, iv.  24  ». 

Bosphorus,  the,  entered  by  the  British 
fleet,  vi.  24. 

Boswell,  Sir  A.,  his  death  in  a  duel,  i.  136. 

Botany  Bay,  transportation  to,  iv.  410 ; 
discovery  of,  vi.  350 ;  despatch  of  con- 
victs to,  350. 

Boulton,  Mr.,  of  Soho,  his  connection  with 
Watt,  i.  62  ;  promotes  trade  of  Birming- 
ham, 94  ;  effect  of  his  industrial  labours 
on  politics,  ii.  320. 

Bounties,  their  adoption,  ii.  166 ;  their 
repeal,  168. 

Bourchier,  Lady,  her  memoir  of  Codring- 
ton,  iii.  121. 

Bourne,  Rt.  Hon.  Sturges,  made  Home 
Secretary,  ii.  335  ;  attacked  as  a  provi- 
sional minister,  362  ;  sent  for  in  1827  by 
the  king,  368 ;  refuses  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer,  371  ;  member  of 
Poor  Law  Commission,  iii.  441. 

Boyd,  Mr.,  his  letter  on  the  currency,  i. 
396. 

Boyle,  electrical  discoveries  of,  v.  63. 

Bradford,  dependent  on  the  wool  trade,  i. 

Biadshaw,  Major,  his  mission  to  Nepaul, 

vi.  106. 
Brahmins,  influence  of,  among  the  native 

Indian  army,  vi.  276. 
Braintree  case,  v.  267. 
Bramber,  borough  of,  i.  122 ;  ii.  328. 
Brandreth,  the  Nottinghamshire  Captain, 
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Brazil,  the  Portuguese  Court  in,  iii.  14  ; 
JJom  Pedro,  Regent  of,  75 ;  declares 


its  independence,  76 ;  negotiation  with 
Portugal,  80 ;  the  negotiation  satisfac- 
torily concluded,  82 ;  price  of  sugar 
from,  v.  157. 

Brereton,  Col.,  in  command  at  Bristol,  iii. 
228  ;  his  suicide,  229. 

Bresson,  M.,  his  embassy  to  Madrid,  v. 
357  ;  his  intrigues  on  the  marriage  ques- 
tion, 360 ;  pledges  Montpensier  to  the 
Infanta,  363. 

Bribery,  bill  for  preventing,  ii.  339 ;  resolu- 
tions against,  339  ;  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment by  public  companies,  iv.  352. 

Bricks,  duty  on,  repealed,  v.  227. 

Bridges,  London,  i.  84. 

Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  his  career,  i.  69,  70 ; 
his  iniroduction  to  Brmdley,  70. 

Bridgewater,  the  Canal,  incapable  of  sup- 
plying all  the  wants  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  iii.  261. 

"  Bridgewater  Treatises,"  origin  of,  v.  280. 

Bridport,  riot  at,  i.  342. 

Bright,  Rt.  Hon.  John,  joins  the  Corn 
Law  League,  iv.  395  ;  his  picture  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  v.  54  ;  his  analysis 
of  the  Russell  Cabinet,  155  «. ;  returned 
for  Manchester  in  1847,  173 ;  his  satiri- 
cal reference  to  the  Jerusalem  Bishopric, 
277  «. ;  votes  against  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  423  ;  excluded  from  the  Aber- 
deen Ministry,  473. 

Brighton,  Poor  Bill,  i.  165  ;  unrepresented, 
ii.  320. 

Brindley,  James,  his  early  career,  i.  70, 
147  ;  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  71 ;  effect  of  his  labours  on  poli- 
tics, ii.  320;  the  effects  of  his  inventions, 
iii  253  ;  effect  of  his  engineering  works 
on  parliamentary  business,  iv.  352. 

Brisioi,  its  advantageous  situation  on  the 
Avon,  i.  68  ;  defeated  by  Liverpool,  89 ; 
its  population  in  1815,  94 ;  meeting  at, 
after  Peterloo,  426  ;  tae  riots  at,  in  1831, 
iii.  227. 

Britain,  her  position  in  1815,  i.  15,  16  ;  her 
previous  history,  16 ;  her  persevering 
efforts  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  20,  21  ; 
her  position  at  its  close,  21  ;  description 
of,  21 ;  population  of,  in  1815,  24 ;  com- 
merce of,  95 ;  growth  of,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  vi.  380 ;  its  causes,  383. 

British  influence  abroad  in  1848,  v.  394. 

ISroadfoot,  Lieutenant,  murder  of,  vi.  181. 

Broadfoot,  Captain,  strengthens  the  de- 
fences of  Jellalabad,  vi.  190 ;  political 
agent  at  Lahore,  221. 

Broglie,  Due  de,  retires  in  1830,  iv.  238  ; 
Koreign  Minister,  253,  306 ;  retires,  306. 

Brookes's  Club,  Whig  secession  Mom,  iv. 

49- 

Brougham,  H. (afterwards  Lord  Brougham 
andVaux),standsfor  Liverpool^  i.  125;  his 
quarrel  with  Canning,  136;  his  account 
of  land  enclosures,  144 ;  his  character 
and  career,  264,  318,  319;  his  autobio- 
graphy, 320;  procures  repeal  of  pro- 
perty tax,  336  ;  his  attack  upon 
the  Regent,  338  ;  his  account  of  the 
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distress  of  1816,  540;  his  hatred  of  the 
Radicals,  348  ;  proposed  as  member  of 
the  Bank  Committee,  402  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  Ministry  in  i8ip_,  428  ;  adviser  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  li.  23,  24  ;  prevents 
the  princess  returning  to  Kngland  in 
1819,  26 ;  treats  the  omission  of  the 
Queen's  name  from  the  Liturgy  as  a 
trifle,  29 ;  appointed  Attorney-General 
to  the  Queen,  31  ;  desires  to  compromise 
the  Queen's  case,  32  ;  joins  the  Queen  at 
St.  Omer,  34  ;  his  apprehensions  on  her 
return,  37,  38  ;  his  advocacy  of  her  case 
in  the  IJouse  of  Commons,  39  ;  conducts 
negotiations  for  a  compromise,  42  ;  pre- 
•  pares  the  Queen's  answer  to  Wilber- 
force's  address,  44 ;  at  the  trial,  49  ;  his 
cross-examination  of  Majocchi,  50,  51  ; 
his  speech,  52  ;  applies  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  Satan  to  George  IV.,  54;  urges 
gueen's  claim  to  be  carried  before  Privy 
ouncil,  67  ;  issues  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Westmoreland,  85;  his  efforts 
to  reform  the  Civil  List  in  1820,  90 ; 
opposes  the  creation  of  the  dead  weight 
annuity,  121  ;  sneers  at  the  repayment  of 
the  Austrian  loan,  159;  supports  the 
Small  Notes  Bill  in  1826,  198 ;  defeated 
in  Westmoreland,  211  ;  supports  the 
Roman  Catholics,  2^9;  compares  the 
Ministry  to  the  strings  of  a  harpsi- 
chord, 286 ;  his  quarrel  with  Canning, 
286  ;  opposes  bill  for  suppressing  Catho- 
lic Association,  305,  306  ;  urges  Burdett 
to  bring  forward  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, 308 ;  his  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  speech,  313  ;  his  speech  on  the 
recognition  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  iii. 
73  ;  his  approval  of  the  British  expedi- 
tion to  Portugal,  87  ;  his  speech  upon 
Navarino,  132  ;  attacks  Wellington's  Por- 
tuguese policy,  155  ;  elected  for  York- 
shire, 176  ;  his  opinion  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Ministry,  180 ;  his  notice  for  a 
motion  on  Reform,  190 ;  made  Chan- 
cellor and  raised  to  the  Peerage,  194 ; 
called  as  witness  by  Cobbett,  197  ;  his 
views  on  Reform,  206 ;  hooted  at  the 
dissolution,  213 ;  his  speech  on  the  Re- 
form Bill,  221 ;  wishes  to  create  Peers, 
236 ;  advocates  law  reform,  285 ;  his 
Local  Courts  Bill,  288 ;  his  other  legal 
measures,  288—290 ;  his  speech  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  289  «.  J  advises  Lord 
Westmeath  to  obey  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
314  ;  introduces  bill  to  take  away  privi- 
leges of  members  of  Parliament,  315; 
supports  Canning's  Ministry,  354 ;  his 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry  in 
1833,  369;  attacks  the  trial  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Smith,  402 ;  his  attack  upon  slavery 
in  1830,  405;  elected  for  Yorkshire, 
406 ;  agrees  to  disfranchisement  of  405. 
freeholders  in  Ireland,  411  ;  instrumen- 
tal in  instituting  the  London  Univer- 
sity, 415;  supports  O'Connell's  claim 
for  a  seat,  423;  supports  amendment 
to  the  address  in  1830,  434  ;  his  opinion 


of  the  trades'  demonstration  in  1834,  441  ; 
his  position  among  the  Whigs,  446  ;  hi> 
annoyance,  474 ;  his  quarrel  with  the 
Times,  475 ;  his  tour  in  Scotland,  475  ; 
his  speech  in  Edinburgh,  476 ;  com- 
municates dismissal  of  Ministry  to  'limes 
and  Chronicle,  480 ;  retires,  iv.  2  tt.  ', 
refused  Chief  Baronship,  z,«.  ;  refused 
office  in  1835,  24 ;  consents  to  counsel 
beinjT  heard  on  Corporation  Bill,  41  ;  his 
position  in  1835,  50;  his  rage  at  Pepys' 
appointment  to  the  Chancellorship,  52  ; 
chairman  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  74 ;  protests  against  Canada 
policy  of  Government,  126;  opposes 
Canada  Bill,  130 ;  attacks  Durham's 
Canadian  policy,  132 ;  protests  against 
Irish  Tithe  Bill  of  1838,  155  «.  ;  renews 
his  slavery  motion,  167 ;  his  education 
returns  of  1818,  182  ;  his  education  mo- 
tion in  1837,  183  ;  brings  forward  Hill's 
Post  Office  scheme,  189  ;  denounces  the 
Commons'  libel  shop,  197;  his  desciip- 
tion  of  Mehemet  Ali,  331  ;  abuses  the 
right  of  petition  to  repeal  the  income- 
tax,  342  ;  his  rank  as  a  parliamentary 
orator,  349 ;  checks  the  extension  of 
.  limited  liability,  356  ;  his  amendment  of 
the  insolvency  law,  422  ;  his  motion  on 
the  licensing  of  beerhouses,  448  ;  his  re- 
solution on  Peel's  income-tax,  v.  12  ; 
moves  for  a  select  committee  on  the  dis- 
tress, 16  ;  his  vote  on  O'Connell's  ap- 
peal, no  ;  opposes  Russell's  Sugar 
Duties  Bill,  158 :  defines  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  the  Scotch  presbytery,  312  ; 
moves  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  337 ;  declares  the  interests  of 
trading  nations  mutual,  vi.  332. 

Brougham,  Peter,  killed  in  a  duel,  i.  135. 

Brougham,  W.,  elected  for  Southwark, 
iii.  359. 

Brownlow,  M.P.  for  Armagh,  attacks 
Plunket's  conduct  of  the  Playhouse  Riot 
case,  ii.  283  ;  presents  petition  for  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholic  Association, 
298  ;  supports  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation in  1825,  309. 

Bruat,  M.,  orders  Mr.  Pritchard  away 
from  Tahiti,  v.  347. 

Brudenell,  Lord  (afterwards  Lord  Car- 
digan), his  severities  as  an  officer,  iv. 

43i- 

Bruen,  Mr.,  returned  for  Carlo w,  i.  332.  • 

Brunnow,  Baron,  his  mission  to  London 
in  1839,  iv.  325  ;  demands  an  explana- 
tion on  the  Greek  question}  v.  413. 

Brunswick  Clubs,  the  formation  of,  it.  397, 
400. 

Brunswick,  revolution  in,  iv.  262. 

Brunt,  a  shoemaker,  one  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators,  i.  437. 

Brussels,  the  revolution  at,  iii.  168. 

Bryce,  Dr.,  vi.  149. 

Brydon,  Dr.,  sole  survivor  of  the  Cabul 
fugitives,  vi.  189. 

Bubna,  Count,  in  command  of  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Piedmont,  iii.  23. 
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Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  differs  from  Peel  in 
1845,  v.  133;  accepts  the  presidency  of 
the  Council,  135 

Buchanan,  Secretary,  his  negotiation  with 
Pakenham  on  the  Oregon  question,  v. 
34i. 

Bucharest,  Peace  of,  iii.  38. 

Buckingham,  Marquis  (afterwards  Duke 
of),  his  parliamentary  influence,  i.  n8, 
302 ;  advocates  repressive  legislation  in 
1819,  429  ;  his  position  and  following  in 
1821,  ii.  116;  made  a  duke,  117;  his 
intolerable  pretensions,  131 ;  joins  Peel's 
Cabinet,  v.  i ;  resigns,  25  «.  ;  revolts 
against  Peel,  136 ;  obtains  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Indian  Board  for  Charles 
Wyrin,  vi.  142. 

Buckingham,  James  Silk,  his  motions  on 
impressment,  iv.  432 ;  his  case,  vi.  149. 

Buckingham  Palace  erected,  iv.  9  ;  offered 
to  Parliament  for  accommodation  of 
Legislature,  p. 

Buckle,  Mr.,  his  observations  on  duelling, 
iv.  433  «.  ;  his  dictum  on  history,  v.  237. 

Budget,  the,  of  1816,  i.  339 ;  of  1817,  371  ; 
of  1818,  386,  390 ;  of  1819,  414 ;  of  1820, 
ii.  92;  of  1821,  114;  of  1822,  118 ;  of 
1823,  151;  of  1824,  160,  169;  of  1825, 
183 ;  of  1826,  204 ;  of  1827,  1828,  1829, 

1830,  443  and  ». ;  of  1831,  iii.  202;  of 

1831,  426 ;  of  1832,  426 ;  of  1833,  428  ; 
of  1834,  435 ;  of  1835,  iv.  76 ;  of  1836, 
77  ;  of  1837,  192  ;  of  1838,  193  ;  of  1839, 
193  ;  of  1840,  218  ;  of  1841,  221 ;  of  1842, 
v.  8;  of  1843,  28 ;  of  1844,  31 ;  of  1845, 
43  ;  of  1846,  156  ;  of  1848,  198,  200,  204  ; 
of  1850,  227  ;  of  1851,  425,  429  ;  of  1852, 
463.  465 ;  of  1853,  474.  _ 

Buenos  Ayres,  Junta  of,  invades  Chili,  iii. 
6 ;  its  recognition  in  1824,  67. 

Biigeaud,  General,  commands  French  con- 
tingent on  Spanish  frontier,  iv.  -508 ;  his 
campaign  in  Algeria,  v.  351 ;  in  com- 
mand at  Paris,  387. 

Bull-baiting  made  illegal,  iii.  297. 

Buller,  Charles,  his  estimate  of  newspaper 
circulation  in  1835,  iv.  75  n.  ;  his  scheme 
for  trying  contested  elections,  139 ;  his 
description  of  election  committees,  142  ; 
his  bill,  209;  his  desciiption  of  the 
shouts  at  O'Connell,  213  «.  j  opposes 
Peel's  income-tax,  v.  13 ;  his  motion 
on  the  income-tax,  48  n. 

Buller,  Rev.  Dr.,  process-server  of,  mur- 
dered, iii.  334. 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y.,  Bart,  (afterwards  Lord 
Churston),  proposes  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Ministry,  iv.  196. 

Bullion,  the,  Committee  of  1810,  i.  42,  398. 

liulwer,  E.  Lytton  (afterwards  Lord  Lyt- 
ton),  character  of,  iii.  309 ;  attacks  the 
dramatic  monopoly,  310  ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  Stanley  s  Irish  policy,  368  ;  his 
attack  on  Stanley,  373  «.  ;  urges  reduc- 
tion of  newspaper  tax,  iv.  75,  348 ;  visits 
New  Lanark,  377  n.  ;  his  affair  of  honour 
with  Mr.  Praed,  436. 

Bulwer,  Henry  Lytton  (afterwards  Lord 


Dalling),   his  opinion   of  Peel,  iv.  22  ; 
attacks  conduct  of  Russia  in  1833,  284; 
Charge   d'Affaires   at    Paris,    324 ;    his 
opinion  of  Thiers'  policy,  330  «.  ;  ap- 
pointed  Spanish  ambassador,   v.    357 ; 
intrigues  against  the  Bourbon  marriage, 
360  ;  is  censured,  362  ;  his  dismissal  from 
Spain,  435  ;  moves  a  vote  of  censure  on 
Russell,  vi.  59. 
Bunbury,  Colonel,  vi.  206. 
Bunbury,  Lady  Sarah,  vi.  206. 
Bunsen,   Baron,   assists  in   founding  the 

Jerusalem  bishopric,  v.  277. 
Bunyan,   John,   i.   211 ;  influence  of,  on 
Christian  belief,  v.  240. 

Buol,  Count,  pledges  Austrian  support  of 
the  summons  to  evacuate  the  principali- 
ties, vi.  28  ;  his  compromise  on  the  Black 
Sea  question,  58 ;  exposes  Lord  John 
Russell,  59. 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  defeated  at  Talavera, 
i.  288 ;  made  King  of  Spain,  iii.  4  ;  of 
Naples,  15. 

Burchell,  Mr.,  under-sheriff  in  1840,  iv. 
201. 

Burdett,  Sir  F.,  challenged  by  Canning, 
i.  136;  his  arrest  in  1810,  318;  returned 
for  Westminster,  393 ;  his  Reform  mo- 
tion in  1819,  417;  his  career,  417;  his 
motion  for  a  readjustment  of  the  debt, 
ii.  109;  defeated,  in;  denounces  the 
farce  of  the  Roman  Catholic  debates, 
286 ;  his  motion  for  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  in  1825,  308  ;  presents  peti- 
tion for  Reform,  322  ;  his  early  career, 
323;  his  Reform  motion  of  1819,  326; 
challenged  by  Canning,  336  ;  his  motion 
for  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
1827,  346,  348  ;  and  in  1828,  381  ;  elected 
for  Westminster,  iii.  358;  withdraws  from 
Brookes's,  iv.  49 ;  joins  the  '1'ories,  88  ; 
re-elected  for  Westminster,  89  ;  his  sup- 
port of  Chartism,  381. 

Burdon,  places  an  iron  bridge  over  the 
Wear  at  Sunderland,  i.  76. 

Burge,  Mr.,  heard  against  Jamaica  Bill, 
iv.  178. 

Burgess,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  i.  152 ;  his 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257. 

Burgoyne,  Sir  J.,  his  capitulation,  i.  no. 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John,  opposed  to  the  assault 
of  Sebastopol  on  Sept.  28,  vi.  38. 

Burke,  Right  Hon.  E.,  supports  Wilbcr- 
force  on  the  slave  trade,  i.  105  ;  his 
account  of  capital  felonies,  168  ;  his  tes- 
timony to  Howard,  175  ;  an  example  of 
the  reaction  due  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 221  ;  stigmatises  the  Acts  of  Anne 
as  ferocious,  ii.  238 ;  attack  on  pension 
list,  iv.  104  ;  his  zeal  for  party,  v.  230. 

Burke,  the  murderer,  reference  to,  iv. 
170. 

Burma,  disturbed  state  of  the  frontier  of, 
vi.  124;  first  war  with,  126;  complaints 
of  British  traders  against,  234  ;  king  of, 
written  to  by  Commodore  Lambert,  235  ; 
ultimatum  to,  239  ;  the  second  war  with, 
340. 
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Burmese  war,  the,  its  successful  conclu- 
sion in  1826,  ii.  212. 

Burn,  Colonel,  his  defence  of  Delhi,  vi. 
87. 

Burnes,  Alexander  (afterwards  Sir),  his 
mission  to  Cabul,  vi.  157;  his  arrange- 
ments with  Dost  Mahommed  and  his 
brother  disapproved  by  Auckland,  161  ; 
failure  of  his  mission,  161  ;  returns  to 
Simla,  164  ;  appointed  political  resident 
at  Cabul,  178  ;  murder  of,  182. 

Burney,  Dr.,  i.  352. 

Burney,  Frances,  i.  252-256  ;  her  "  Eve- 
lina '  referred  to,  iv.  192. 

Burns'  complaint,  i.  186;  poetry  of,  231, 
232,  235. 

Burrard,  Sir  R.,  signs  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  i.  288. 

Burton,  Dr.,  his  "  Reign  of  Anne  "  referred 
to,  v.  474  n. 

Busaco,  battle  of,  i.  289. 

Bushe,  Chief-Justice,  his  reproof  to  an 
Orange  jury,  iv.  55. 

Bushire,  capture  of,  vi.  271. 

liussy,  French  general,  vi.  71. 

Bute,  election  for,  i.  120. 

Bute,  Lord,  his  Ministry,  i.  18. 

Bute,  Lady,  her  publication  of  Lord  Has- 
ting's  "  Private  Journal,"  vi.  104. 

Butler,  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  i.  211. 

Butter,  Nathaniel,  publishes  first  printed 
paper,  i.  257. 

Buxton,  Fowell,  presents  a  petition  against 
the  Spitalfields  Acts,  \\.  173  ;  his  char- 
acter, iii.  390  ;  takes  up  the  slavery 
question,  391,  393  ;  his  motion  in  1823, 
iv.  165  J  defeated  at  Weymouth,  168  ; 
*his  motion  in  1830,  404;  liis  motion  in 
i833j  406;  defers  his  motion,  410;  his 
opinion  of  Stanley's  abolition  speech, 
411  n.  ;  opposes  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, 412  ;  his  estimation  with  posterity, 
vi.  140 ;  obligation  of  England  to,  404. 

Byng,  Sir  George,  i.  198. 

Byng,  Sir  John,  his  command  at  Man- 
chester in  1819,  i.  361. 

Byron,  Lordj  account  of  the  distress  in 
England,  i.  159;  his  poetry,  241-243; 
one  of  the  Queen's  friends,  ii.  61  ;  his 
death  at  Missolonghi,  iii.  98  ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Hobhouse,  432  ;  his  claim  of 
benefit  of  clergy,  iv.  439  «.  ;  his  de- 
scription of  Marmion  alluded  to,  vi.  81. 


CABRAL,  Costa,  flight  of,  from  Portugal, 

v.  370. 
Cabul    captured    by    Mahmoud,   vi.    94 ; 

mission  of  Burnes  to,  157  ;  entry  of  Shall 

Sooja  into,   173  ;    defenceless  condition 
•    of   the    British   cantonments    at,    179 ; 

rising  in,   180 ;    the  retreat  from,   187; 

captured  by  Pol  lock,  200. 
Cachar,  subjection  of,  vi.  141. 
Cadiz(  yellow  fever  at,  iii.  8  ;   siege  and 

capitulation  of,  56. 
Cadiz,   Duke  of|  v.  361  ;   marries  Queen 

Isabella,  365. 


Caffary,  Mr.,  outrage  on,  iy.  287. 

Calabria,  insurrection  in,  vi.  378. 

Calatrava,  M.,  Spanish  Minister,  iv.  308. 

Calcutta  purchased  by  the  English,  i.  107. 

Caledon,  Lord,  his  borough  of  Old  Saruiu, 
i.  122. 

Calhoun,  Secretary,  his  negotiation  with 
Pakenham  on  the  Oregon  question,  v. 
34°- 

California,  the  discovery  of  gold  in,  vi.  378. 

Calthorpe,  Lord,  his  borough  of  Bramber, 
i.  122  ;  his  opinion  and  vote  at  Queen's 
trial,  ii.  57. 

Calvert,  Nicholson,  his  amendment  on  the 
East  Retford  Bill,  ii.  386. 

Cambridge,  Uuke  of,  his  marriage,  ii. 
5  ;  increased  allowance  to,  6,  8  ;  pro- 
posal to  vest  succession  to  crown  in,  iv. 
101. 

Cambridgeshire,  pauperism  in,  in  1816,  i. 
343-  . 

Cambridge  University,  contest  for  repre- 
sentation of,  in  1826,  ii.  211. 

Camden  (Lord  Chancellor),  "  Fragment 
on  Government  "  attributed  to,  i.  218. 

Camden,  Lord,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, i.  304  ;  approves  a  grant  to  May- 
nooth,  v.  117  ;  his  act  of  abnegation,  vi. 
227. 

Camelford  sold  to  Lord  Dnrlington,  i.  118  ; 
its  corrupt  condition,  ii.  324  ;  Lord  J. 
Russell  proposes  to  suspend  the  writ, 
327- 

Campbell,  Colonel,  British  Consul  at  Alex- 
andria, iv.  316  ;  his  excellent  conduct, 
3T6,  3'7- 

Campbell,  John  (afterwards  Lord),  writ'-s 
for  Chronicle,  i.  260;  his  opinion  of  Broug- 
ham's law  reform  speech,  iii.  286 ;  his 
speech  on  Pease's  case,  359  n.  ;  elected 
for  Edinburgh,  461  «.  ;  his  annoyance  at 
Pepys'  promotion  in  1835,  iv.  52;  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Chartist  convicts, 
391  n.  ;  his  vi>it  to  Dr.  Fisher,  a  debtor 
in  gaol,  421  ».;  his  failure  in  the  Cardi- 
gan trial,  438 ;  his  vote  on  O'Connell's 
appeal,  v.  no;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  155  ;  condemns  the  Scotch 
Evangelicals,  313  «.  ;  his  bill  on  the 
Scotch  Church  question,  317 

Campbell.  Lady  Charlotte,  her  attendance 
on  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  15. 

Campbell,  Sir  Archibald,  commander  in 
the  first  Burmese  war,  vi.  127 ;  captures 
Donahue  and  Prome,  127. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin  (afterwards  Lord 
Clyde),  repulses  the  Russian  cavalry  at 
1'alaklava,  vi.  42  ;  represses  a  mutiny  at 
Rawul  Pindee,  281  ;  relieves  Lucknow, 
317. 

Campbell,  Thomas,  his  description  of  Bri- 
tannia, i.  197  ;  his  poetry,  232,  233  ;  con- 
tributes to  Chronicle,  260 ;  his  ode  on 
Navarino,  iii.  183;  quoted,  iv.  275,  350. 

Campderdown,  Lord;  his  victory,  i.  198. 

Canada,  its  population  in  1816,  i.  101  ; 
church  in,  iii.  312;  emigration  to,  325; 
cost  of  emigration  to,  325  ;  the  constitu- 
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tion  of,  iv.  no,  in  ;  description  of,  113 ; 
French  settlers  and  British  emigrants, 
113,  114;  land  jobbing  in,  115;  com- 
mittee of  1828  on,  117;  Commission  to 
inquire  into  grievances  of,  119;  in- 
structions to  Commissioners,  121  ;  real 
nature  of  the  struggle  in,  124  ;  rebellion 
in,  127;  Durham  sent  to,  130;  renewal 
of  rebellion  in,  135;  union  of,  136,  137 ; 
Corn  Bill,  v.  24 ;  complaints  of,  against 
the  Navigation  Act,  217;  statistics 
of  emigration  to,  vi.  345 ;  growth  of 
population  in,  347. 

Canada,  Lowert  grievances  of,  iv.  113 ; 
struggle  of,  with  Crown,  116;  revenues 
of,  1 16;  supplies  stopped  in,  118;  re- 
monstrates against  the  instructions  to 
Commissioners,  122 ;  Constitution  of 
suspended,  130. 

Canada,  Upper,  grievances  of,  iv.  113; 
Head  stops  the  rebellion,  127. 

Canals,  the  introduction  of,  i.  69  ;  founded 
by  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Brindley, 
69 ;  tne  canal  from  Worsley  to  Man- 
chester, 71 ;  the  Bridgewater  canal,  72  ; 
subsequent  canals,  72 ;  the  Ellesmere 
canal,  75 ;  construction  of,  in  India,  vi. 
263. 

Candahar,  captured  by  Mahmoud,  vi.  94  ; 
enthronement  of  Shah  Sooja  at,  172  ', 
position  of  General  Nott  at,  192. 

Canning,  Rt.  Hon.  George,  his  duel  with 
Castliereagh,  i.  136  ;  challenges  Burdett, 
and  nearly  fights  Brougham,  136  ;  assists 
in  starting  the  Quarterly,  265  ;  his  char- 
acter and  career,  306-310;  his  opinion 
of  Bathurst,  314  ;  his  description  of  the 
"revered  and  ruptured"  Ogden,  385  «.  ; 
disliked  at  Oxford,  404 ;  refuses  to  be  a 
party  to  proceedings  against  the  Queen, 
li.  39;  his  retirement  in  1820,  61,  62; 
his  defence  of  the  Civil  List  in  1820,  go  ', 
his  return  to  office  suggested,  115  ;  the 
king  objects  to,  1 16 ;  promised  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India,  117,  128; 
defends  the  Board  of  Control,  124  ;  his 
position  at  Lord  Londonderry's  death, 
128;  foreign  minister,'i3o  ;  his  arrange- 
ments for  reconstructing  the  Ministry, 
130;  his  liberal  views,  146;  threatens  to 
resign  in  1826,  202 ;  his  defence  of  Hus- 
kisson's  commercial  policy,  206  ;  his  pro- 
posal to  admit  bonded  and  foreign  corn, 
207;  at  the  Duke  of  York's  funeral, 
218  ;  his  motion  for  Catholic  emanci- 
pation in  1812,  251 ;  supports  Grattan  in 
1818,  254 ;  his  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  259  ;  his  proposal  regarding 
Roman  Catholic  Peers,  277  ;  quizzes  the 
bottle  plot,  281  ;  his  quarrel  with 
Brougham,  286 ;  supports  Burdett's 
motion  for  emancipation,  308  ;  opposed 
to  reform,  314,  334,  337,  338  ;  challenges 
Burdett,  336;  refuses  to  join  in  any 
enterprise  against  Spain,  iii.  45;  re- 
monstrates at  Louis  XVIII. 's  language 
towards  Spain,  52,  53  ;  his  policy  on  the 
Franco-Spanish  question  approved,  55  ; 


his  humorous  account  of  Lord  Nugent 
going  to  Cadiz,  56  «.  ;  orders  reprisals 
on  Cuba,  59 ;  he  desires  to  recognise 
Spanish  colonies,  60  ;  his  language  about 
De  Villele  and  South  America,  61 ; 
sounds  Rush;  the  American  minister,  oil 
South  America,  62  ;  his  interview  with 
Polignac,  63  ;  refuses  invitation  to  Paris 
Conference,  65 ;  recognises  Spanish 
colonies,  67,  72  ;  distrusted  abroad  and 
at  home,  69,  70  ;  contemplates  a  visit  to 
Paris,  71  ;  compares  Brougham  to  Den- 
nis, the  inventor  of  stage  thunder,  74  ; 
mediates  between  Portugal  and  Brazil, 
80;  procures  Subserra's  dismissal  from 
the  Portuguese  Ministry,  81  ;  sends 
troops  to  Portugal,  85  ;  refuses  to  join  a 
St.  Petersburg  conference  till  the  Rus- 
sian mission  is  re-established  at  Constan- 
tinople, 95  ;  his  sympathy  with  Greece, 
99  ;  sends  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St. 
Petersburg,  108  ;  his  desire  to  act  on  the 
St.  Petersburg  Protocol,  118  ;  his  foreign 
policy,  146,  147,  172,  316 ;  his  reversal 
of  Castlereagh's  policy,  344  ;  illness  of, 
in  1827,  346 ;  introduces  Corn  Bill  oi" 
1827,  347 ;  his  reply  to  Copley,  350 ; 
talked  of  for  the  Premiership,  351  ;  de- 
sired to  form  a  Government,  352  ;  de- 
serted by  most  of  his  colleagues,  352, 
353;  his  Government,  355,  356;^  Daw- 
son's  attack  on,  361  ;  attacked  in  the 
Lords,  366 ;  his  anger  at  the  loss  of 
the  Corn  Bill,  366 ;  his  death,  367 ; 
vi.  141  ;  his  resolution  respecting 
slavery  in  1823,  iii.  394,  395  ;  his  speech 
about  the  planters,  396 ;  his  rank  as  a 
parliamentary  orator,  iv.  349 ;  his  joke 
on  the  wool  duties,  v.  32  «.  ;  a  more 
eloquent  statesman  than  Peel,  235  ;  his 
promise  of  protection  to  Tahiti,  346 ; 
forbids  the  Pindaree  war,  vi.  114 ;  coun- 
termands his  order,  114  ;  compared  with 
Lord  Hastings,  122  ;  accepts  the  Gover- 
nor-Generalship of  India,  123  ;  becomes 
Foreign  Minister  instead,  123 ;  his  con- 
nection with  the  Bentinck  family,  131  ; 
his  refusal  to  interfere  with  the  Indian 
press,  148. 

Canning,  Lord,  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India,  vi.  264  ;  issues  a 
general  service  order  for  the  army  of 
Bengal.  287  ;  orders  the  disarmament  of 
the  igth  Native  Regiment,  293 ;  his 
leniency  to  the  Barrackpore  mutineers, 
295;  becomes  convinced  of  the  "epi- 
demic" nature  of  the  mutiny,  297  ;  his 
comment  on  the  panic  at  Calcutta,  308  ; 
condemns  indiscriminate  executions, 
309^  his  measures  for  saving  India,  313  ; 
his  impartial  application  of  the  Gagging 
Act  and  Arms  Act,  318  ;  his  "  clemency  " 
manifesto,  319  ;  his  Oudh  proclamation, 
320 ;  his  character  as  Governor-General, 
324- 

Canning,  Lady,  her  annoyance  with  Hus- 
kisson  for  accepting  office  under  Wel- 
lington, ii.  376. 
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Canning,  Stratford,  a  London  merchant, 
provides  an  education  for  his  nephew 
George,  i.  306. 

Canning,  Stratford  (afterwards  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe),  sent  to  the  Porte,  iii. 
101 ;  his  despatch  on  Ibrahim  Pacha's 
conduct,  109  ;  interprets  Canning's 
orders,  122  ;  at  Poros,  141  ;  superseded, 
142;  made  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, 387  ». ;  brings  forward  "Vixen" 
case,  iv.  315  n.  ;  advises  the  Porte  not 
to  surrender  the  Hungarian  refugees,  v. 
407. 

Canrobert,  General,  succeeds  St.  Arnaud 
in  the  command  of  the  French  army,  vi. 
35  ;  opposed  to  the  assault  on  Sebastopol 
on  Sept.  28,  38. 

Canrobert's  Hill,  capture  of,  by  the  Rus- 
sians, vi.  41. 

Canterbury,  the  Queen's  reception  at,  ii. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  denounces 
Russell's  education  scheme,  iv.  185. 

Canterbury,  Viscount,  his  contemplated 
mission  to  Canada,  iv.  119.  See  also 
Sutton,  Right  Hon.  C.  Manners. 

Canton,  blockade  at,  vi.  197  «.  ;  ransom 
of,  198  «. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  its  importance  as  a 
naval  station,  i.  99  ;  advantages  resulting 
from  its  discovery,  100 ;  emigration  to, 
iii.  325 ;  landing  of  convicts  resisted  at 
the.  iv.  415  ;  war  at,  v.  198  ;  despatch  of 
emigrants  to,  in  1819,  vi.  341  ;  people  of 
the,  342  ;  wars  and  annexations  in  the, 
342  ;  progressive  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion and  trade,  344  ;  refusal  of,  to  re- 
ceive convicts,  374. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  British  settlement  at, 
ii.  212. 

Capellen,  Admiral,  joins  in  the  expedition 
against  Algiers,  i.  205,  206. 

Capetown,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  i.  101  ; 
conquered  by  England,  101  ;  emigration 
to.  encouraged  in  1819,  415. 

Capital  and  Labour.  See  Combination 
Acts,  Trades  Unions,  Strikes. 

Capital  punishment,  i.  168  ;  offences 
punished  by,  168 ;  applied  to  fewer 
offences,  iii  292  ;  limitation  of,  iv.  404  ; 
sentence  of,  on  a  boy  of  nine,  404. 

Capo  d'lstrias,  his  warlike  policy,  iii.  40. 

Carabolo,  Bolivar's  victory  at,  iii.  58. 

Carbonari,  the  origin  of  the,  iii.  15. 

Cardigan,  Lord  (see  also  Brudenell),  his 
trial  for  wounding  Captain  Tuckett  in  a 
duel,  iv.  437 ;  charges  with  the  Light 
Brigade,  yi.  43. 

Cardiganshire,  uncontested  for  100  years, 
i.  119. 

Cardwell,  Right  Hon.  E.  (afterwards 
Viscount  Cardwell),  elected  for  Liver- 
pool in  1847,  v.  *T\ 

Carey,  Dr. ,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  ».  ;  his 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257  ; 
his  death,  260  «. 

Carignano,  Prince  de,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Piedmontese  revolution,  iii.  23. 


Carlile,  his  address  to  the  labourers  in 
1830,  iii.  196;  his  conviction,  197. 

Carlisle,  Lord  Lonsdale's  influence  in,  i.  1 1 8 
«  ;  apprehended  riots  in,  in  1819,  416. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  becomes  Privy  Seal,  ii. 
367  ;  accepts  a  seat  in  the  Grey  Cabinet, 
iii.  192  ;  made  Privy  Seal,  461. 

Carlos,  Don,  iv  295  ;  obtains  restoration 
of  Pragmatic  of  1789,  296  ;  claims  the 
throne,  297  ;  leaves  Portugal,  298  ;  raises 
his  standard  in  Navarre,  300  ;  declares 
British  Legion  "  dehors  de  la  conven- 
tion," 305. 

Carlotta,  Donna,  ill-feeling  of  Christina 
towards,  v.  361. 

Carlow.  the  election  in,  in  1835,  iv.  48. 

Carlowitz,  the  peace  of,  iii.  36  ;  treaty  of, 
vi.  21. 

Carlyle,  T.,  his  description  of  the  Iri-.li 
poor,  -iv.  147 ;  his  language  about  educa- 
tion, 182,  184;  his  statement  of  wages  in 
Scotland  in  1843,  362  ;  his  estimate  of 
Robert  Owen,  377  ».  ;  his  two  remedies, 
399  ;  on  triumphs  of  steam,  400 ;  his 
praise  of  Father  Mathew,  v.  97  n.  ;  his 
"Sartor  Resartus"  quoted,  vi.  341  «. 

Carmarthen,  exercise  of  Church  discipline 
at,  v.  263. 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  his  question  on  the 
Queen's  trial,  ii.  50 ;  his  conduct  of  the 
Penryn  Bill,  386  ;  moves  for  evidence  on 
Corporation  Act,  iv.  41. 

Carnatic,  annexation  of  the,  vi.  78. 

Caroline,  Princess,  afterwards  Queen,  her 
marriage  with  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
i.  277  ;  Delicate  Investigation,  279  ;  her 
court,  280;  leaves  England  in  1814,  ii. 
13 ;  her  travels,  14,  15  ;  her  connection 
with  Bergami,  16  ;  her  conduct,  18  ;  the 
Milan  Commission,  22  ;  announces  her 
intention  to  return  to  England,  26  ;  her 
name  omitted  from  the  Liturgy,  27 ; 
her  annoyance,  30;  refused  a  guard  of 
honour  at  Rome,  30;  her  letter  from 
Rome,  30 ;  her  journey  home,  33  ;  re- 
jects the  overtures  of  Brougham  and 
Lord  Hutchinson,  34 ;  her  triumphal 
progress  to  London,  35;  the  "green 
bag "  presented,  39 ;  the  negotiation  of 
a  compromise  fails,  43  ;  rejects  Wilber- 
force's  address,  44  ;  petitions  the  House 
of  Lords,  44  ;  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, 46  ;  treatment  of  witnesses  against, 
46;  her  progress  to  the  trial,  47;  bill 
read  a  second  time,  56 ;  divorce  clause 
retained,  57 ;  her  dejection,  58 ;  ad- 
dresses to,  60  ;  decline  of  her  popularity, 
64,  65  ;  carries  her  claim  to  be  crowned 
to  the  Privy  Council,  67,  68  ;  her  claim 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation,  68  ;  her 
protest,  68 ;  gnes  to  the  Abbey,  70—72  ; 
her  last  illness,  75 ;  her  death,  75  ; 
her  funeral,  76 ;  effects  of  her  trial  on 
politics,  95. 

Caroline,  steamer,  destruction  of  the,  v. 
330. 

Carr,  Bishop,  his  extra-episcopal  appoint- 
ments,  v.  357. 
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Carrickshock,  tithe  riot  at,  iii.  346  «. 

Cartridges,  greased,  issued  to  tue  Sepoys, 
vi.  289. 

Cartwright,  Rev.  E.,  invents  the  power- 
loom,  i.  55  ;  iii.  267. 

Cartwright,  Major,  the  father  of  Reform  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  "Black  Dwarf,"  i. 
378  ;  his  advice  in  1819  at  Birmingham, 
418  ».  ;  trial  of,  iii.  363  n. 

Carty,  Michael,  cruelty  of,  iii.  192. 

Cashel,  its  old  Corporation,  iv.  60. 

Cash  payments  (See  also  Currency).  Effect 
of  suspension  of,  i.  330  ;  their  suspension 
continued,  396 ;  decision  of  Bank  com- 
mittee to  return  to,  405  ;  resumption  of, 
ii.  101  ;  iii.  250. 

Cassilis,  Lord,  his  statement  as  to  destitu- 
tion in  Ayrshire,  i.  416. 

Caste,  force  of,  among  the  Hindoos,  vi. 
290. 

Castle,  the  informer,  i.  349 ;  his  evidence 
about  Spa  Fields  riots,  349. 

Oistlehaven,  Rector  of,  his  attempts  to  get 
his  tithes,  ii.  290. 

Castlereagh,  Lord  (afterward-;  Lord  Lon- 
donderry), his  duel  wiih  Canning,  i.  136, 
309;  his  retirement  in  1809,  271  ;  his 
character  and  career,  303,  310,  325  ; 
his  ''ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  " 

.  speech,  336  ;  procures  appointment  of 
Finance  Committee  in  1817,  368 ;  intro- 
duces the  Six  Acts,  429 ;  proposes  a 
select  committee  on  Queen's  conduct, 
ii.  39  ;  conducts  King's  side  of  the  nego- 
tiation with  the  Queen,  41  ;  delivers  mes- 
sage to  House  of  Commons  on  death  of 
George  III.,  85  ;  revives  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  107  ;  his  Corn  Bill  of  1822, 
109;  his  threat  to  retire,  124;  prepares 
to  go  to  Vienna,  126  ;  iii.  44  ;  his  illness 
and  death,  ii.  127;  effects  of  his  death, 
128,  146  ;  his  opposition  to  criminal  law 
reform,  139  ;  his  conduct  in  1800,  247  ; 
entrusted  with  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1812,  250;  supports  Grat- 
tan  in  1818,  254  ;  his  views  about  Gram- 
pound,  328  ;  opposes  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
on  the  Montrose  motion,  333  ;  replies 
to  the  Laybach  Circular,  iii.  26 ;  his  views 
on  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Naples, 
27  ;  contradicts  the  report  of  Russian 
interference  in  Spain,  30  ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Greek  insurrection,  and  his  advice 
to  the  Czar,  41  ;  his  conduct  of  the 
L.ord  Cotiingivood  casCj  59  ;  his  foreign 
policy,  172  ;  effects  of  his  death,  iv.  232  ; 
negotiations  respecting  Poland,  26^  ;  his 
views  of  the  first  Mahratta  war,  vi  88. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  commands  at  Copen- 
hagen, i.  288. 

Cathcart,  Sir  G.,  pronounces  for  the  attack 
of  Sebastopol  on  September  28,  vi.  37. 

Cathedral  establishments,  abuses  con- 
nected with,  v.  259  ;  Act  of  1840  relating 
to,  361. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  i.  249. 

Catherine  the  Great,  her  ambitious  policy, 
iii.  37. 


Catholic.  Set  Roman  Caiholic  Associa- 
tion. 

Cato  Street  conspiracy,  i.  436-440. 

Cavaignac,  General,  appointed  Dictator, 
v.  398  ;  offers  to  mediate  between  Italy 
and  Austria,  398 ;  end  of  his  govern- 
ment, 443. 

Cavendish,  his  di-coveries  in  physical 
science,  i.  213. 

Cavendish,  his  exploits  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  i.  io5. 

Cawnpure,  precautions  of  Wheeler  at,  vi. 
304  ;  the  rising,  siege,  and  massacre  at, 
305,  306. 

Ceylon,  vi.  327. 

Chad  wick,  Mr.,  his  report  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  London,  vi.  395. 

Challenges  in  Parliament,  iv.  436  ;  treated 
as  a  breach  of  privilege,  440. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  his  eulogy  of  the  Bible 
Society,  v.  252  n.  ;  Carlyle  on,  298 ; 
ministry  of,  304 ;  sides  with  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  306 ;  urges  the  adoption 
of  the  veto,  308  ;  insists  on  the  principle 
of  non-intrusion,  313;  his  conduct  after 
the  secession,  319. 

Chamberlain,  General,  his  part  in  the 
operations  against  Delhi,  vi.  313. 

Chamberlayne,  John,  quoted,  iv.  416  «.  ; 
his  estimate  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
land, vi.  339. 

Chancery,  delays  in,  iii.  275  ;  increased 
business  of,  276 ;  procedure  in,  277 ; 
cost  of  suits  in,  279 ;  M.  A.  Taylor's 
motion  for  refoi  m  of,  282 ;  Williams 
urges  inquiry  into,  283 ;  Commission 
on,  284 ;  report  on,  284 ;  Copley's  bill  for 
reforming,  285  ;  Brougham's  bill,  289. 

Chancery,  Examiner  in,  iii.  279. 

Chancery,  Master  in,  iii.  276;  emoluments 
of,  277  ;  not  abolished,  291  and  n. 

Chancery,  Registrar  in,  iii.  278. 

Chandos,  Lord,  refuses  the  Mint,  ii.  439  ; 
proposes  the  Chandos  clause,  iii.  218; 
his  speech  on  the  depressed  state  of 
agriculture,  437 ;  his  motion  on  agri- 
cultural distress,  437  ;  his  motion  for 
repeal  of  malt-tax,  iv.  80 ;  agrees  to 
Agricultural  Committee  not  reporting, 
83  ;  elected  for  Buckingham,  v.  136. 

Chantrey,  Sir  F.,  his  parentage,  i.  147. 

Chapel  Act,  Scotch,  v.  309. 

Charitable  Bequests  Act,  v.  115. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  Grattan's  patron,  i.  312. 

Charles  Albert,  King,  joins  the  Lombards, 
v-  393  >  surrenders  Milan,  397;  encour- 
ages his  Parliament  to  renew  the  war, 
402 ;  abdicates,  403. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  consequences  of 
his  defeat,  ii.  225. 

Charles  II.,  legislation  during  the  reign 
of,  i.  161 ;  his  formation  of  a  standing 
army,  193  ;  his  religions  policy,  ii.  221, 
223  ;  his  claim  to  exercise  the  dispensing 
power,  227 ;  heading  to  his  statutes  of 
1660,  vi.  7. 

Charles  III.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  iii. 
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Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  his  abdication,  iii. 
4  ;  pragmatic  ot,  iv.  295. 

Charies  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  ex- 
pedition to  Algiers,  i.  201  ;  the  effect  of 
his  reign  on  Spain,  iii.  2,  3. 

Charles  X.  of  France,  his  influence  as 
Monsieur,  iii.  71  ;  his  conversation  with 
Lord  Westmorland.  71  ;  his  accession, 
155  ;  dissolves  the  National  Guard,  158  ; 
selects  Martignac  to  succeed  De  Villele, 
159  ;  his  fall,  165  ;  anecdote  of,  301. 

Charles  XI  I.,  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  iii.  36. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  her  origin  and  marriage, 
i.  250  ;  her  pure  court,  275  ;  disapproves 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  marriage,  ii.  4; 
her  death.  8. 

Charlotte,  Princess,  her  birth  and  char- 
acter, i.  278,  281  ;  her  engagement  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  282  ;  broken  off, 
283 ;  her  position  in  1816,  ii.  i  ;  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Leopold,  2  ;  her 
death,  3;  general  sorrow  over  it,  3  ;  its 
consequences,  3,  4 ;  v.  390 ;  vi.  104. 

Charter,  the  People's,  origin  of,  iv.  379, 
382. 

Charter  schools.     See  Education. 

Charteris  (Lord),  resigns  his  seat,  v.  137. 

Chartism,  riots  occasioned  by,  iv.  196 ; 
history  of,  before  and  after  1838,  380. 

Chartist  petition  of  1842,  v.  19  ;  agitation 
in  1848,  194!  its  collapse,  195. 

Chasse,  General,  commands  Dutch  troops 
at  Antwerp,  notifies  termination  of 
armistice,  iv.  245  ;  capitulates,  259. 

Chateaubriand,  his  opinion  on  the  Due 
de  Bern's  murder,  iii.  34 ;  at  Verona, 
47 ;  his  trimming  policy  on  Spain,  50 ; 
accepts  the  Foreign  Office,  50 ;  opposes 
De  Villele's  Press  Law,  157.^ 

Chatham,  first  Lord,  his  Ministry,  i.  18  ; 
his  Reform  proposal,  ii.  316  ;  a  more 
vigorous  politician  than  Peel,  v.  235  ; 
denies  the  right  of  the  colonists  to 
manufacture,  vi.  334. 

Cheeto,  raid  of,  vi.  114. 

Chelsea,  St.  Luke's,  built,  i.  389. 

Cheshire  uncontested  for  100  years,  i.  119. 

Chesney,  Colonel,  Euphrates  expedition 
of,  vi.  155. 

Chester,  its  port  superseded  bv  Liverpool, 
i.  90  ;  jurisdiction  in  Palatinate  ot, 
Chief-Justiceship  of,  iii.  271  ;  obtains 
private  act  for  theatre,  307. 

Children  in  mines,  commission  on  the  em- 
ployment of,  iv.  372  ;  bill  relating  to, 
v.  72. 

Chili.  Captain-Generalship  of,  iii.  6 ;  in- 
vaded from  Buenos  Ayres,  6. 

Chillianwalla,  battle  of,  vi.  22<j. 

Chimney-sweeping,  Act  against  employ- 
ing children  in,  iv.  372. 

China,  complications  in,  iv.  194  ;  indem- 
nity from,  v.  44  ;  the  first  war  with,  vi. 
194  n. 

Chippenham,  the  election  petition,  i.  127. 

Chisholm,  Mr.,  elected  for  Inverness-shire, 
iv.  25. 

Chittagong,  raids  into  Burmese  territory 


from,  vi.  124;  possession  of,  claimed  by 

the  Burmese,  125. 
Chlopicki,  General,  placed  at  the  head  of 

the  Polish  revolution,  iv.  269  ;  resigns, 

270. 
Chloroform,  use  of,  as  an  anaesthetic,  vi. 

398- 
Cholera,  the,  its  outbreak  in  1831,  iii.  230  ; 

in  Paris  in    1832,  iv.   252;   in   Pol.md, 

273  ;  of   1817,  its   origin  in  the  Indian 

army,  vi.  120. 
Cholesbury,  condition  of,  under  the  Old 

Poor  Law,  iii.  445. 
Christina,  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand  of 

Spain,  iv.  295  ;  assumes  the  government, 

297  ;  abdicates  and  quits  Spain,  v.  354  ; 
returns  to  Madrid,  35-1  ;  favours  the  suit 
of  the  Coburg  prince,  358  ;   her   objec- 
tions to   the   Duke   of  Cadiz  and  Don 
Henry,    361  ;  offers   Leopold   Isabella's 
hand,    362  ;    consents   to   the    Bourbon 
match,  365  ;  alleged   offer  of,  to  Queen 
Victoria  to  marry  Isabella  to  Leopold, 
439  «• 

Christopher,  Mr.,  his  views  on  the  corn 
duties,  v.  8. 

Chronicle,  'J  he  Morning,  \.  260 ;  an- 
nounces fall  of  Whigs,  iii  480. 

Chumbul,  river,  vi    86. 

Chund  Kotir  obtains  the  throne,  vi.  219; 
murdered,  220. 

Clmpatties,  circulation  of  the,  vi.  297. 

Church,  the,  of  England,  i.  149;  non-resi- 
dence in,  149,  150 ;  pluralities  in,  150 ; 
patronage  in,  151  ;  the  bishops,  151,  152  ; 
the  country  clergy,  154;  supremacy  of, 
'SSi  Js6  ;  outcry  against  the,  on  the  edu- 
cation question,  v.  74 ;  introduction  of 
rationalism  into  the,  247  ;  its  condition 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  247;  the  at- 
tack upon  it  in  the  nineteenth,  254  ; 
wealth  of,  and  its  unequal  distribution, 
257  ;  abuses  of  the  episcopate  and  cathe- 
dral establishments,  257 :  subjected  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  260 ; 
limitation  of  pluralities  in,  261  ;  juris- 
diction of  the,  over  laymen,  262  ;  its  re- 
lations with  the  State  changed,  285. 

Church,  the  Canadian,  grants  to,  iii.  312; 
supported  out  of  army  extraordinaries, 
312. 

Church,  the  Irish,  iii.  340 ;  descr'ption 
of,  374 ;  Commission  on,  proposed  by 
Brougham,  460  ;  and  issuej,  462. 

Church  Temporalities  Act,  the,  of  1833, 
iii.  369;  introduced  by  Althorp,  374; 
its  nature;  375  ;  withdrawn,  382  ;  rein- 
troduced  in  committee,  382  ;  amended, 
383 ;  passed,  386. 

Church,  the  Scotch  (see  also  Disruption), 
contrasted  with  the  English  Church,  v. 
296 ;  its  struggle  against  episcopacy, 

298  ;  history  of  patronage  in,  299 ;  the 
secession  from  the,  320. 

Churches,  grant  for  new,  in  1818,  i.  388 ; 

grant  for  erection  of,  ii.  161. 
Church  Missionary  Society,  formation  of 

the,  v.  250. 
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Church  rates  in  Ireland,  ii.  302  ;  schemes 
for  settling,  iv.  90  ;  schemes  abandoned, 
91. 

Church  rates,  agitation  of  the  Dissenters 
against,  v.  266. 

Churchillj  i.  212. 

Gibber,  his  dramatic  monopoly,  iii.  305. 

Cider,  tax  on,  abolished,  ii.  444. 

Cimitelli,  M.,  envoy  from  Naples,  the 
British  Government  decline  to  receive, 
iii.  29. 

Cinque  Ports,  Lord  Wardenship  of,  given 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  i.  128  ;  its  salary,  128. 

Cintra,  Convention  of,  signed,  i.  288,  308. 

Civil  List,  the  origin  of,  ii.  87 ;  of  Anne, 
87;  George  III.,  87  ;  its  amount  in  1820, 
88  ;  Brougham's  efforts  to  reform,  90 ; 
of  William  IV.,  iii.  190;  Wellington 
beaten  on,  192  ;  revised  by  Grey's  Min- 
istry and  referred  to  a  committee,  201  ; 
the  history  of,  iv.  101 ;  referred  to  select 
committee,  102  ;  the  amount  of  settled, 
103. 

Civil  List,  the  Irish,  its  amount  in  1820, 
ii.  88. 

Civil  Service,  tax  on  the  salaries  of,  ii. 
123  ;  in  India  opened  to  public  competi- 
tion, vi.  353. 

Clancarty,  Lord,  his  speech  on  Irish  tithes, 
iv.  155  ». 

Clanricarde,  Marquis  of,  Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, v.  155. 

Clare,  distress  in,  in  1822,  ii.  273 ;  the 
election,  392  ;  the  second  election  for, 
424. 

Claremont,  purchased  for  Princess  Char- 
lotte, ii.  2 ;  residence  of  Louis-Philippe 
in,  v.  390. 

Clarence,  Duke  of  (see  also  William  IV.), 
admires  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  i.  278 ; 
his  numerous  love  affairs,  284  «.  ;  his 
marriage,  ii.  5  ;  increased  allowance  to, 
6,  8  and  n.  ;  pensions  to  his  illegitimate 
children,  6  «.  ;  his  children,  8  ;  at  the 
Queen's  trial,  55  ;  Denman's  attack  upon, 
55  ;  sits  on  Privy  Council  on  Queen's 
claim  to  be  crowned,  67  ;  his  additional 
allowance  in  1826,  217  ;  made  Lord  High 
Admiral,  357  ;  his  conduct  and  his  re- 
moval from  office,  395,  396 ;  supports 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  418  ;  his 
accession,  449 ;  makes  Codrington  a 
G.C.B.,  iii.  130. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  his  history,  i.  211. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  v.  155  ;  Lord  -  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  188  ».  ;  votes  for  the  Naviga- 
tion Bill,  218  ;  his  proceedings  after  the 
Dolly's  Brae  affray,  220  J  his  capacity  as 
Irish  Viceroy,  225  ;  his  instructions  con- 
cerning Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
Colonies,  421 ;  declares  Russia's  occu- 
pation of  the  principalities  an  act  of  war 
against  Turkey,  vi.  24 ;  plenipotentiary 
at  the  Paris  Congress,  63. 

Claret,  high  price  of;  i.  137. 

Clarke,  Captain,  his  exploration  of  the 
Columbia  River,  v.  339. 


Clarkson,    Thomas,   his    crusade    again.it 

slavery,  i.  104 ;  iii.  390. 
Clearey,  Patrick,  murdered,  v.  186. 
Clergy,  benefit  of,  abolished  for  Peers,  iv. 

439  n.  ;   non-residence  of  the,  its  extent, 

v.  259. 
Clerk,   Sir  George,    Lieutenant-Governor 

of  Agra,  vi.  221. 
Clerkenwell.     See  Prisons. 
Cleveland,  Lord  (afterwards  Duke  of),  his 

Marquisate,   i.    119;   goes   over  to   the 

Tories,  ii.  433. 
Cleveland,  Augustus,  his  efforts  to  civilise 

the  Indians,  vi.  139  ». 
Clifford,  Lord,  Canning's  eloquent  allusion 

to,  i.  278  ;  takes  his  seat,  421. 
Clinton,  Sir  W.,  forced  to  resign  his  seat 

for  Newark,  i.  123  «. 
Clive,  Lord,  his  career,  i.  16,  108,  no  ;  vi. 

7i- 

Clode,  Sir  C.  M.,  his  explanation  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief 's  relations  with  the 
Government,  iv.  431  ». 

Cloncurry,  Lord,  his  communication  with 
Lord  Anglesey,  iii.  368 ;  his  views  on 
absenteeism,  v.  89  «. 

Clubs,  Spencean  and  Hnmpden,  &c.,  i. 
352  «.;  advise  strong  measures  in  1817, 
360. 

Clyde,  the,  its  importance  to  Glasgow,  ii. 
88,  91  ;  salmon  in,  91. 

Coal,  difficulties  in  working,  i.  64  ;  altera- 
tion of  duties  on,  ii.  169  ;  duty  on,  in- 
creased, v.  14;  repealed,  45  ;  its  effect 
in  increasing  population,  VL  383. 

Coalbrook  Dale,  Darby's  works  in,  coal 
used  for  smelting  iron  at,  i.  63. 

Coalition  Ministry,  the,  of  1783,  its  India 
Bill,  i.  108  ;  of  1806,  302  ;  formed  in  1852, 
v.  472  ;  cancels  Sir  George  Barlow's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  India,  vi.  90. 

Cobbett,  William,  his  character  and  career, 
i.  267-269  ;  his  flight  in  1817,  356  ;  sneers 
at  Robinson,  ii.  203  ;  defeated  at  Preston 
in  1826,  211  ;  his  address  to  the  labourers 
in  1830,  iii.  196;  his  trial  and  acquittrl, 
198  ;  elected  for  Oldham,  359 ;  supports 
repeal  of  malt-tax,  429  ;  opposes  new 
Poor  Law,  447  ;  evades  newspaper-tax, 
iv.  73  ;  supp<  Tts  agriculturists,  80  ;  death 
and  character  of,  81 ;  resists  Roebuck's 
education  scheme,  183 ;  imprisoned  for 
his  denunciation  of  flogging,  429. 

Cobden,  Richard,  iv.  395  ;  established  the 
Corn  Law  League,  395 ;  elected  for 
Stockport,  397  ;  his  rebuke  of  the  aristo- 
cracy for  taxing  corn,  v.  17  ;  his  jeer  at 
the  protectors  of  butter,  49 ;  declares 
the  Corn  Law  a  landlords'  law,  55  ;  his 
"dairy-farming"  speech,  130;  proposed 
for  office  in  1845,  135  ».  ;  slighted  by 
Russell  in  1846,  155;  returned  for  the 
West  Riding  in  1847,  173  ;  votes  against 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  v.  423  ; 
desires  to  force  a  dissolution  on  the 
Derby  Government,  453  ;  testimony  of 
facts  to  the  result  of  his  policy,  458 ; 
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excluded  from  the  Aberdeen  Ministry, 
473  ;  effect  of  his  peace  ideas  on  poli- 
ticiansin  1853,  vi.  16;  obligation  of  Eng- 
land to,  404. 

Coburg  Theatre,  manager  of,  fined,  iii. 
308. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  his  election  for  Honiton, 
i.  125  ;  presents  petitions  for  Reform, 
ii.  322 ;  his  previous  career,  323  ;  iii.  10, 
ii  ;  assists  insurgents  in  South  America, 
9,  10;  his  conviction  for  fraud,  10;  his 
descent  upon  Patras,  125. 

Cockburn,  Sir  J.,  his  quarrel  with  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  ii.  395. 

Cockburn,  A.  (afterwards  Sir  A.),  his 
defence  of  M'Naughton,  v.  25  «. 

Cockermouth,  Lord  Lonsdale's  borough 
of,  i.  118  n. 

Cock-fighting  made  illegal,  iii.  297. 

Codrington,  Sir  E. ,  iii.  121  ;  his  instruc- 
tions, 122  ;  his  communication  with 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  124  ;  the  affair  off  Cape 
Patras,  126  ;  the  battle  of  Navarino,  128  ; 
made  a  G.C.B.,  130;  denounced  for 
allowing  the  captive  Greeks  to  pass  to 
E?\  pt,  137  ;  recalled,  138  ;  secures  the 
release  of  the  slaves  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  Morea.  139. 

Codrington,  Admiral,  protests  against  the 
impressment  system,  iv.  426  ;  his  share 
of  the  Navarino  prize  money,  427. 

Coercion  (see  Arms  Act,  Protection  of  Life 
Bill),  the  policy  of,  v.  103  ;  in  1847,  187  ; 
in  1848,  190. 

Coercion  Act.  See  Peace  Preservation 
Act. 

Coffee,  tax  on,  reduced,  ii.  185  ;  duties  on, 
equalised,  v.  426. 

Coke,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Leicester),  a 
game  preserver,  j.  138. 

Colborne,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord  Seaton), 
Lieut.-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  re- 
called, iv.  120 ;  represses  Canada  rebel- 
lion, 128,  135 ;  made  Lord  Seaton,  137. 

Colchester,  Tierney  sits  for,  i.  317. 

Colchester,  Charles  Abbot,  first  Lord,  his 
estimate  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  i. 
24 ;  hi.s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  living, 
140;  his  description  of  reporters,  260; 
his  character  and  career,  322-324 ;  his 
descriptjpn  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  at 
Genoa,  ii.  26;  his  opinion  of  the  Spital- 
fields  Acts,  174  ;  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  iii.  364. 

Coldbath  Fields.     See  Prisons. 

Coldbath  Fields,  riots  in,  in  1833,  iii.  433 ; 
trial  of  rioters  in,  433. 

Colenso,  his  remarks  on  the  seven  days 
week,  quoted,  v.  291  ». 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  his  poetry  and  his  career, 
i.  237,  238 ;  writes  for  the  Post,  259  ; 
for  the  Chronicle,  260. 

Coleridge.  Mr.  Justice,  sits  in  "  Stockdale 
v,  Hansard,"  iv.  200. 

Collard,  Royer,  opposes  De  Vill61e's  Press 
Law,  iii.  157. 

Colloredo,  Count,  his  mission  to  London, 
v.  403. 


Colonies,  the  British,  in  1816,  i.  97,  '98. 
Colonies,  ideas  respecting,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  vi.  325  ;  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  mother  country  towards 
the,  327 ;  the  slave  system  in  the,  332  ; 
new  ideas  respecting  the,  334  ;  African, 
342 ;  Australasian,  348 ;  extinction  of 
native  races  in  the,  366 ;  abolition  of 
transportation  to  the,  371 ;  grant  of  re- 
sponsible government  to  the,  376 ;  the 
gold  discoveries  in  the,  378. 
Colonies,  the  Spanish,  their  extent,  iii.  6 ; 
their  condition  in  1824,  s8|-6o ;  the  effect 
of  their  rebellion  on  British  trade,  60 ; 
Canning's  views  on,  61 ;  recognition  of, 
67. 
Colquhoun,  John  C.,  procures  the  passage 

of  the  Scottish  Chapel  Act,  v.  308. 
Columbia,  recognition  of,  iii.  67. 
Columbus,  the  motive  of  his  discovery,  i. 

loot 

Colvin,  Sir  John,  his  conversation  with 
Auckland  at  Simla,  vi.  162  ;  his  incapa- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  mutiny,  301. 
Combermere,  Lord,  captures  Bhurtpore, 
vi.  129;  his  remonstrance  against  the 
batta  regulation,  134. 

Combination  Acts,  the,  their  unponularity 
among    the    working  classes,   ii.    176; 
Hume's  committee  on,   176 ;  its  report, 
179  ;  the  Acts  repealed,  179  ;  fresh  com- 
mittee on  and  fresh  legislation,  181. 
Comet,  the,  the  first  steamer,  i.  80. 
Commander-in-Chief,    his    relations    with 

the  Government,  iv.  431. 
Commerce,  effect  of  free  trade  on,  v.  152. 
Committee,  the  Finance,  of  1817,  i.  368 ; 

its  reports,  367,  371 ;  ofi8i8,  386. 
Committees,  secret,  of  1817,  i.  354 ;  their 

reports,  363;  of  1818,  383. 
Committees,  secret,  of  House  of  Lords,  on 

the  Queen's  conduct,  ii.  45. 
Committees,  private  bill,  iv.  352. 
Common    Law  Courts,   their  position   in 
1830,    iii.   271  j  procedure  in,    272 ;  ex- 
pense   of    actions,     273 ;     Brougham's 
speech   on,    286 ;    bill    for   establishing 
uniformity  of  process  in,  289. 
Commons,  House  of,  its  increased  influence 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  i.  115  ;  con- 
stant changes  in   composition   of,   115; 
takes  issue  of  writs  into  its  own  hands. 
116;  majority  of  its  members  returned 
by  a  few  persons,  116  ;  its  patrons,  117, 
n8j  122;  traffic  in  boroughs,  118,  123; 
various    franchises   of    boroughs,    121  ; 
chief  clerkship  of,  129 ;  its  influence,  302; 
privileges  of  the,  infringed  by  the  Lords, 
v.  211 ;  discussion  of  foreign  policy  in 
tht  437. 
Como,  residence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 

at,  i.  280;  ii.  14. 
Comorn,  capitulation  of,  v.  405. 
Compensation  for  improvements,  v.   125, 

1 88. 

Conacre  system,  the,  i.  268. 
Connaught,  rapid  increase  in  population 
of,  iii.  248. 
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Connell,  Michael,  assassination  of,  v.  185. 

Conservatives,  origin  of.  iii.  362  ;  growing 
strength  of  in  1837,  iv.  89 ;  position  of 
in  1841,  v.  i. 

Consols,  price  of,  in  1818,  i,  385,  394  ;  in 
1841-44,  v.  30. 

Consort,  the  Pi  nice,  marriage  of,  iv.  224  ; 
arrangements  on  marriage  of,  224 ; 
settles  the  Household  question,  224  ;  his 
interest  in  the  slavery  question,  402 ; 
his  encouragement  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, 408 ;  his  suggestion  on  duelling, 
439 ;  co-operates  in  establishing  the 
Jerusalem  Bishopric,  v.  277  ;  his  support 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  417 ;  dis- 
agrees with  Palmerston,  439  ;  his  angry 
outburst  against  him,  440  ».  ;  his  sugges- 
tions respecting  a  foreign  legion  and  the 
militia,  vi.  50  n.  ;  part  played  by  him 
during  the  war,  59. 

Constable,  failure  of,  in  1826,  ii.  195. 

Constables,  special,  number  of,  in  1843,  v. 
195. 

Constantino,  the  Grand  Duke,  his  birth, 
iii.  37  ;  abdicates  the  succession,  106 ; 
and  refuses  the  throne,  106 ;  his  charac- 
ter, iv.  268  ;  his  flight,  269 ;  his  death, 
274. 

Constantine,  conversion  of,  compared  in 
its  consequences  with  the  Reformation, 
v.  238. 

Constitutional  Association,  the,  its  forma- 
tion in  1820,  ii.  97  ;  it  falls  into  disrepute 
and  expires,  99. 

Control,  Board  of,  instituted  by  Pitt,  i. 
108;  Presidency  of,  denounced  as  a 
sinecure,  ii.  123  ;  its  relation  to  the  East 
India  Company,  vi.  321. 

Conventicle  Act,  the,  enacted,  ii.  227  ;  re- 
pealed, 227  ». 

Convicts  (see  Transportation),  numbers  of, 
in  1836  and  1885,  iv.  410 ;  life  of,  in 
Australia,  410  ;  tickets-ol-leave  granted 
to,  414  ;  first  settlement  of,  in  Australia, 
vi.  350;  their  sufferings  at  sea  and  in 
the  colony,  352  ;  their  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment, 353- 

Convocation,  revival  of,  v.  288;  its  rela- 
tions with  the  State.  296. 

Conyngham,  Lady,  a  favourite  at  Court, 
ii.  259 ;  quarrels  with  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond  about  the  Irish  ball,  276. 

Conyngham,  Lord,  made  Postmaster-Ge- 
neral, iii.  461- 

Cook,  Captain,  his  voyage  in  the  Endea- 
vour, vi.  349 ;  takes  possession  of  New 
South  Wales,  350. 

Cooke,  Mr.j  a  member  of  the  Milan  Com- 
mission, ii.  22. 

Cooke,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  W.  F.,  tele- 
graphic invention  of,  v.  67. 

Cookesley,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of  Gifford, 
i.  266. 

C'Omassie,  British  Consul  at,  ii.  212. 

Cooper,  William,  his  evidence  before  Fac- 
tory Commiitee,  iii.  417. 

Coorg,  annexation  of,  vi.  141. 

Cooiej  General,  vi.  71. 


Copenhagen,  the  bombardment  of,  i.  198  ; 
compared  with  the  Sinope  massacre,  vi. 
26. 

Coplestone,  Bishop,  his  extra-episcopal 
appointments,  v.  257 ;  his  share  in  the 
religious  discussions  at  Oriel  College, 
269. 

Copley,  Sir  John  (see  also  Lyndhurst, 
Lord),  at  the  Queen's  trial,  ii.  47,  50 ; 
sums  up  evidence  against  Queen,  51  ;  his 
reply,  56 ;  resists  Queen's  claim  to  be 
crowned,  67  ;  stands  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity in  1826,  210;  his  speech  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question  in  1827,  349 ; 
his  career,  349  ;  made  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  358 ;  his  Bill  of  Chan- 
cery Reform,  iii.  285. 

Copper  ore,  repeal  of  the  duty  on,  pro- 
posed, v.  199. 

Corfe  Castle,  borough  of,  i.  122. 

Cork,  disturbed  state  of,  ii.  271,  272  ;  Spe- 
cial Commission  in,  in  1822,  274 ;  distress 
»n.  275- 

Corn  averages,  inquiry  into  mode  of  tak- 
ing, ii.  103 ;  fatal  surplus  of  2d.  in,  in 
1818,  208. 

Corn  Importation  Bilj  announced  by  Peel, 
v.  140  ;  the  opposition  to  it  led  by  Ben- 
tinck,  141 ;  success  of  obstructive  tac- 
tics against  it,  142  ;  leave  given  to  intro- 
duce it,  143  ;  its  second  reading,  146 ; 
passed  by  the  Lords,  148. 

Corn  Law,  the,  of  1815,  ii.  100  ;  its  failure, 
100, 108 ;  of  1822, 108 ;  Whitmore's  motion 
on,  in  1825,  205  ;  action  of  the  Ministry 
on,  207  ;  foreign  and  bonded  corn  ad- 
mitted provisionally,  208 ;  Huskisson's 
Liverpool  speech  on,  210 ;  Canning  in- 
troduces measure  on,  in  1827,  347  ;  Well- 
ington's amendment,  364 ;  the  amend- 
ment proves  fatal  to  the  bill,  365 ; 
dissensions  of  the  Cabinet  on,  in  1828, 
382  ;  of  1828,  383. 

Corn  Laws,  their  origin  and  history,  i. 
141;  Russell's  motion  on,  in  1841,  iv. 
222  ;  history_  of  the,  392  ;  agitation  of  the 
League  against  the,  395  ;  v.  54 ;  amended 
by  Peel  in  1842,  4 ;  suspension  of,  in 
1847,  163 ;  effect  of  their  repeal  on  the 
labouring  classes,  vi.  390  ; 

Corn  Law  League,  established,  iv.  395  ; 
statistics  of  the,  397^ ;  activity  of,  during 
Peel's  Administration,  v.  54 ;  converts 
Peel,  129 ;  and  Russell,  132. 

Corn,  price  of,  in  1819,  ii.  100;  in  1820, 
zoo ;  in  1822,  100;  in  1835-41,  iv.  362; 
in  1822,  393  ;  in  1829  and  1835,  394 ; 
jobbing  in,  v.  18,  10. 

Cornwall,  Romans  obtained  tin  from,  i. 
62 ;  its  disproportionate  representation, 
116. 

Cornwall,  Duchy  of,  the  Crown  in  enjoy- 
ment of  its  revenues,  ii.  89;  Wi  Ham 
I  V.'s  failure  to  surrender,  iii.  191  ;  estates 
belonging  to,  iv.  108. 

Cornwall,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  op- 
poses the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
ii.  134. 
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CornwaJljs  Lord,  his  Indian  career,  i.  108  ; 
his  capitulation  in  America,  no;  Lord- 
Lieutenantof  Ireland,  304  ;  his  endeavour 
to  establish  a  balance  of  power  in  the 
Deccan,  vi.  74;  re-appointed  Governor- 
General,  89;  his  death,  go;  his  reforms 
in  India,  97 ;  his  regulations  respecting 
suttee,  138. 

Cornwailis,  Lord,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  i. 
151. 

Coronation,  the,  of  George  IV.,  ii.  71  ; 
extravagance  on,  220;  of  William  IV., 
iii.  219. 

Corporation  Act  (see  also  Test  Act),  ii. 
227,  228,  377. 

Corporation  reform,  Scotland,  undertaken 
by  Jeffrey,  iv.  32. 

Corporations,  England  and  Wales,  neces- 
sity of  reform,  iv.  31  ;  Commission  on, 
32  ;  origin  of,  32  ;  abuses  in,  34  ;  govern- 
ment of,  34 ;  the  bill  for  reforming,  37  ; 
its  provisions,  38 ;  amended  in  Lords, 
42  ;  becomes  law,  45. 

Corporations,  Irish,  Commission  on,  iv.  59  ; 
abuses  in;  59,  60 ;  the  first  bill,  60 ; 
amended  in  Lords,  63  ;  lost,  64 ;  the  bill 
of  1837,  89  ;  postponed  by  Lords,  92  ; 
the  bill  of  1838,  156 ;  amended  in  Lords 
and  lost,  157;  the  bill  of  1839,  179;  the 
bill  of  1840,  206  ;  passed,  207. 

Corry,  Mr.,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  in 
Ireland,  his  duel  with  Grattan,  i.  313. 

Cortes,  his  conquest  of  Mexico,  ii.  297. 

Cortes,  the  Spanish,  dissolved  by  Ferdi- 
nand, iii.  5 ;  reassembled,  13 ;  its  un- 
popularity, 32. 

Cottenham,  Lord,  his  endeavours  to  reform 
the  law  relating  to  debt,  iv.  422 ;  his 
voteonO'Connell's  appeal,  v.  no;  Lord 
Chancellor  under  Russell,  154 ;  his  En- 
cumbered Estates  Bill,  169 ;  defines  the 
legal  position  of  the  Scotch  presbytery, 
312. 

Cotton,  the  history  of  the  manufacture,  i. 
47  ;  its  growth,  48  ;  the  inventions  which 
have  developed  it,  49 ;  rise  in  the  price 
of,  ii.  190. 

Cotton  goods,  decline  in  the  value  of,  in 
1842,  iv.  357. 

Cotton,  Rev.  M.,  ordinary  of  Newgate, 
his  description  of  transported  persons, 
i.  171  ;  and  of  prisoners,  174. 

Cotton,  Sir  Wiiloughby,  a  commander  of 
the  Afghan  expeditionary  force,  vi. 
167  ;  proposes  to  march  on  Hyderabad, 
171  ;  succeeded  by  General  Elphi  .- 
stone,  178. 

Counsel  first  allowed  to  prisoners,  iv.  416  ; 
anomalies  of  the  old  law,  417  «. 

Courier,  the,  i  259;  announces  Canning's 
resignation,  ii.  62. 

Courtney,  Mr.  L.,  his  article  on  "Banking" 
noticed,  v.  38  «. 

Courts,  Local,  description  of,  in  1830,  iii. 
270,  272 ;  Peel's  bill  for,  286 ;  first  sug- 
gested by  Althorp,  286  a. 

C  'iirts-martial,  restrictions  on,  iv.  430. 

Courvoisier,  execution  of,  iv.  405. 


Covent  Garden  Theatre,  iii.  304 ;  monopoly 
of,  307,  308. 

Coventry,  Lord,  marries  Miss  Gunning,  i. 
70. 

Coventry,  Borough  of,  petitions  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  on  Corporation  Bill, 
iv.  40. 

Cowley,  his  poetry,  i.  211. 

Crabbe,  his  description  of  the  clergy,  i. 
155  ;  of  the  poorhouse,  160  ;  of  the  poor, 
160;  his  poetry,  231. 

Cracow,  position  and  occupation  of,  iv. 
312  ;  insurrection  in,  v.  367  ;  annexed  to 
Austria,  368. 

Crampton,  Mr.,  Solicitor-General  for  Ire- 
land, iii.  335. 

Cranmer,  Bishop,  his  religious  policy,  ii. 
223. 

Cranworth,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  v.  472. 

Craven,  Hon.  Keppel,  chamberlain  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  13  ;  leaves  the 
Princess,  16  ;  his  evidence,  54. 

Cricklade,  enlargement  of  boiough  boun- 
daries, ii.  328. 

Crime,  increase  of.  i.  167  ;  severe  punish- 
ment of,  168  ;  in  London,  174 ;  statistics 
of,  iv.  405  ;  causes  of  its  increase,  406 ; 
diminution  of,  after  1842,  v.  57  ;  effect  of 
free  trade  on,  152;  extent  of,  in  1842, 
vi.  387  ;  causes  of  the  decrease  of,  392. 

Crimea,  invasion  of  the,  decided  on,  vi. 
32  ;  the  landing  in  the,  33  ;  the  history 
of  the  war  in  the,  a  history  of  blunders, 
37 ;  positions  and  strength  of  the  allied 
armies  in  the,  39  ;  effects  of  the  tempest 
in  the,  47  ;  sufferings  of  the  British 
troops  in  the,  48;  results  of  the  war  in 
the,  65. 

Criminal  Code,  the.  ii.  1^2;  Rnmilly  de- 
votes himself  to  its  reform,  133 ;  Mack- 
intosh obiains  a  committee  on,  139;  its 
report,  140;  legislation  upon,  142  ;  Mack- 
intosh proposes  further  legislation,  145  ; 
Peel  takes  up  the  subject,  146 ;  Peel's 
reform  of,  iii.  292  ;  iv.  403. 

Criminals,  secondary  punishment  for,  iv. 
409  ;  drafting  of,  into  men-of-war,  426. 

Crisis,  the  financial,  of  1825,  ii.  192  ;  its 
effects,  192  ;  its  causes,  193  ;  of  1836,  iv. 
356  ;  v.  39  :  of  1847,  173  ;  causes  of,  175. 

Croatia  opposes  Hungarian  autonomy,  v. 

399- 

Croft,  Rev.  J.,  pluralities  held  by,  i.  152. 

Croft,  Sir  R.,  attends  Princess  Charlotte, 
ii.  3 ;  his  death,  3  ;/. 

Croker,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  his  letters  as  the 
"  Bradwardine  Waverley,"  ii.  197  ;  sup- 
ports Grattan  in  1818,  254  ;  supports  the 
Roman  Catholics,  239  ;  defeated  at  Dub- 
lin in  1830,  iii.  176  ;  negotiates  between 
Palmerston  and  Wellington,  182  ;  retires 
from  Parliament,  358;  his  connection 
with  Aldborough,  iv.  38  «.  ;  his  memoirs 
referred  to,  427 ;  his  notice  of  a  non- 
electric telegraph,  v.  62  ;  his  illustration 
of  episcopal  patronage,  quoted,  258. 

Cromarty,  electors  of,  i.  120. 

Crompton,    Samuel,  h:s  invention   of  the 
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mule,  j.  53,  112  ;  effects  of  his  invention 
on  politics,  ii.  320. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  Irish  policy,  ii.  232  ; 
his  English  policy,  iii.  3  ;  his  practice  of 
opening  letters,  v.  378  «  ;  compared 
with  Nicholas  I.,  vi.  56. 

Cronstadt,  inability  of  the  fleet  to  attack, 
vi.  30. 

Crown  and  Government  Securi;y  Bill,  v. 
190. 

Cruelty  to  animals.     See  Animals. 

Cuba,  its  position  under  Spain,  iii.  6 ; 
piratical  hordes  in,  58 ;  Canning  orders 
reprisals  on,  59. 

Cubieres,  General,  commands  expedition 
to  Ancona,  iv.  266. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  i.  284 ;  his  mar- 
riage ii.  4 ;  Parliament  refuses  an  in- 
creased allowance  to,  8 ;  opposes  the 
reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  134 ;  re- 
sists the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts,  380;  his  intrigues  in  1829, 
408  ;  opposes  Roman  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, 418,  419 ;  intrigues  against  the 
Ministry,  iii.  384  ;  his  speech  on  the  Irish 
Church,  462  ;  his  views  on  the  Corpora- 
tion Kill,  iv.  45 ;  Grand  Master  of 
Orange  Lodges,  54  ;  hisconduct  as  Grand 
Master,  56 ;  refuses  evidence  to  Orange 
Committee,  57  ;  continues  Grand  Master, 
58  ;  resigns,  58  ;  becomes  King  of  Han- 
over, 100 ;  does  not  give  up  pension  or 
apartments,  101  ». 

Cunard,  Sir  S  ,  his  first  Atlantic  steamer, 
iv.  400. 

Currency,  paper,  its  existence  and  effects, 
i.  41 ;  first  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
42  ;  amount  of,  before  1797,  42  ;  in  1800, 
42 ;  in  1810,  42  ;  its  depreciation,  42  ; 
effects  of,  on  various  Classes,  43,  396  ; 
effects  of  Orders  in  Council  on,  397 ; 
effects  of  Spanish  American  war  on,  397  ; 
made  legal  tender,  399,  400 ;  reflections 
on,  401,  406-409;  inconvenience  arising 
from  variations  of  value,  409,  410 ;  in- 
conveniences of  bi-metallic,  412  ;  West- 
ern proposes  its  degradation,  ii.  109 ; 
bill  to  stop  circulation  of  £i  notes,  194  ; 
"Malachi  Malaarowther's"  letters  on, 
196 ;  the  Small  Notes  Bill  confined  to 
England,  197  ;  Hudson  Gurney's  action 
on  the  bill,  199. 

Cnrrie,  Sir  Frederick,  succeeds  Henry 
Lawrence  in  the  Lahore  Residency,  vi. 
227  ;  loses  the  opportunity  of  smothering 
the  second  Sikh  war,  229. 

Curtis,  Sir  W..  presents  petition  against 
the  property  tax,  i.  336 ;  defeated  in  the 
city,  393  ;  his  costume  in  Edinburgh,  ii. 
1 20.. 

Curtis,  Archbishop,  his  correspondence 
with  Wellington,  ii.  401. 

Curwen,  Mr.,  M.P.,  carries  repeal  of 
agricultural  horse  tax,  ii.  106,  115;  his 
opinion  of  the  Ministry  in  1821,  114. 

Customs,  the,  their  origin  and  growth,  i. 
33;  their  produce  in  1792,  36. 

Custozza,  battle  of,  v.  396. 


Cuttack,  annexation  of,  vi.  85. 
Czar.     See  Nicholas,  Alexander  II. 
Czartoryski,  Adam,  placed  at  the  head  of 

the  Polish  revolution,  iv.  270. 
Czernowitz,  conference  at,  iii.  94. 


DACOITEE  in  India,  vi.  103. 

Dacre,  Lord,  his  motion  for  a  hearing  of 
the  Queen's  counsel,  ii.  44. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  his  summary  of  the  fiscal 
changes  made  in  1846,  v.  139  n.  ',  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  India,  vi. 
227 ;  miscalculates  the  disposition  of 
the  Sikhs,  228  ;  his  vigorous  declaration 
of  war,  229  ;  his  misgivings  after  the 
battle  of  Chillianwalla,  230 ;  insists  on 
the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  230; 
turns  his  attention  to  Burma,  233 ;  his 
ultimatum  to  the  King  of  Ava,  238  ; 
orders  the  war,  239  ;  extent  of  his  addi- 
tions to  the  Company's  dominion^,  241  ; 
his  reluctance  to  interfere  with  Oudn, 
252;  testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
Nawabs,  256  ;  his  scheme  of  interference, 
and  his  Council's  criticism  thereon,  257  ; 
overruled  by  the  India  House,  258 ; 
authorised  to  annex  Oudh,  259  ;  retires, 
262  ;  review  of  his  administration,  263  ; 
disliked  by  Napier,  283 ;  his  dispute 
with  him,  284  ;  his  treatment  of  the  s8th 
Regiment,  286 ;  his  failure  to  provide 
proper  government  for  Oudh,  303  ;  his  re- 
fusal of  pension  to  the  Nana  Sahib,  305  ; 
his  greatness  as  Governor-General,  3:3. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  H.,  signs  the  Cintra  Con- 
vention, i.  288. 

Dampier.  Bishop  of  Elv,  opposes  the  re- 
form of  the  Criminal  Code.  ii.  133. 

D'Angpuleme,  Due  de,  crosses  the  Bidas- 
soa,  iii.  53  ;  the  Spanish  war,  55,  56. 

Danube,  importance  of,  to  Austria,  vi.  17  ; 
navigation  of,  made  free,  64. 

Danubian  principalities,  occupation  of,  by 
Russia,  vi.  15  ;  England  declares  it  to  be 
an  act  of  war  against  Turkey,  24. 

Darby,  G.,  proposes  liberation  of  Sheriff's, 
iv.  203. 

Darby's  iron  works  in  Coalbrook  Dale, 
coal  used  at,  i.  63. 

Dardanelles  (see  also  Black  Sea),  trade 
stopped  by  Turkey  at,  iii.  40,  89 ;  fleet 
ordered  to  the,  v.  407  ;  vi.  15. 

Darlington,  Lord,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Cleveland  (see  also  Cleveland),  his 
Parliamentary  influence,  i.  118;  his  ac- 
count of  the  distress  of  1816,  342;  his 
apprehension  of  an  insurrection,  431  ; 
moves  the  addiessin  1830,  ii.  433;  op- 
poses Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way, iii.  259. 

Damley,  Lord,  his  motion  for  an  Irish 
committee,  ii.  298. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  his  approval  of  the  slave 
trade,  vi  333. 

Darwin,  investigations  of,  v.  322. 

Das  Antas,  rejects  Co'onel  Wylde's  advice, 
v.  372  ;  his  capture,  375. 
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D'Aubigny,  his  arrest  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  v. 

347- 

Dayenant,  his  economical  writings,  i.  141 ; 
iii.  331. 

Davidson,  a  negro,  one  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators,  i.  437  ;  executed,  440. 

Davies,  Colonel,  wishes  to  limit  the  sup- 
plies to  six  months,  ii.  439. 

Davies,  Sir  John,  his  description  of  Ire- 
land, ii.  230. 

Davis,  Charles,  assists  in  editing  the 
Nation,  v.  94  ;  character  of,  190. 

Davy,  Sir  H.,  his  early  career,  i.  64,  65, 
147;  invents  the  safety  lamp,  65,  112; 
his  opinion  on  the  introduction  of  gas, 
86  n.  ',  his  di-covery  of  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  y.  398. 

Dawk  ins,  Professor  Boyd,  his  views  on 
prehistoric  man,  vi.  366. 

Dawson,  Rt.  Hon.  G.,  his  attack  on  Can- 
ning, ii.  361 ;  his  speech  at  L)erry,  397  ; 
his  amendment  to  Graham's  motion  in 
1830,  437  ;  hh  election  in  1830,  hi.  176. 

D'Azeglio,  Count,  v.  379. 

Df  ad  Weight,  the.     &ee  Annuity. 

Debt,  the  National,  its  amount  in  1816, 
i.  24,  29,  39 ;  its  origin,  26 ;  its  rapid 
increase,  27,  38  ;  gloomy  anticipations 
at  its  increase,  28  ;  Burdett  proposes  its 
repudiation,  ii.  109 ;  its  repudiation  de- 
manded at  county  meetings,  119;  con- 
version of  the  Navy  5  per  cents.,  119; 
conversion  of  the  4  per  cents.,  165  ;  con- 
version of  stock,  v.  30 ;  lean  of  .£8,000,000, 
172  ;  the  Irish,  211,  221  ;  formation  i>f 
the  new  3^  and  2j  per  cent,  stocks,  478. 
(See  also  Sinking  Fund.) 

Debt,  imprisonment  for,  i.  172  n.  ;  arrest 
for,  iii.  313 ;  arrest  and  imprisonment 
for,  iv.  418. 

Debtor,  elected  for  Beverley,  iii.  313. 

Debtors,  the  law  relating  to,  iv.  418 ; 
prison  treatment  of,  420  ;  the  act  of  1844, 
422. 

De  Caus,  Solomon,  his  inventions,  iii. 
253,  262  ;  inventions  of,  v.  63. 

Decazes,  Monsieur,  Ministry  and  fall  of, 
iii.  34. 

Deccan,  attempt  to  establish  a  balance  of 
power  in  the,  vi.  75 ;  geographical 
meaning  of  the  term,  81  n. 

De  Clifford,  Lord,  his  opinion  and  vote  on 
the  Queen's  trial,  ii.  57. 

Deeg,  battle  of,  _vi.  87. 

Defenders,  the,  in  Ireland,  ii.  294. 

De  Ferronay,  Monsieur,  his  retirement, 
iii.  160. 

Defoe,  his  writings,!,  an. 

De  Grey,  Earl,  retires  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy,  v.  116. 

De  la  Cour,  M.,  appointed  French  am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  vi.  12. 

Delegates,  Court  of  Jurisdiction,  partly- 
transferred  to  Privy  Council,  iii.  292  «. 

Delhi,  capture  of,  by  Lake,  vi.  85  ',  pro- 
hibition of  suttee  in,  139  ;  the  mutiny  at, 

,,399;  a  Mogul  emperor  set  up  in,  307; 
siege  of,  312 ;  fall  of,  313. 


Deism,  English,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
v.  247. 

Dembinski,  escapes  into  Turkey,  v.  409. 

Demerara,  riots  in,  iii.  397  ;  slavery  regu- 
lated in,  403  ;  number  of  slaves  in,  409 
n. 

Demont,  Louise,  her  evidence  against  the 
Queen,  ii.  53. 

Demosthenes,  establishes  himself  at  Pylus, 
iii.  124. 

Denman,  Thomas  (afterwards  first  Lord), 
ii.  31;  appointedAttorney-General  to  the 
Queen,  31  ;  his  opinion  of  Alderman 
Wood,  33  ;  refuses  to  allow  Mrs.  Den- 
man  to  call  on  the  Queen,  38  ;  memor- 
able words  of,  43 ;  his  defence  of  the 
Queen  in  the  Lords,  44  ;  applies  descrip- 
tion of  lago  to  Leach,  45  ;  at  the  trial, 
49 ;  reception  of,  at  Cheltenham,  51 ; 
his  opinion  of  Brougham's  peroration, 
52  ;  his  speech,  55 ;  interrupted  in  a 
speech  by  prorogation,  59  ;  urges  the 
Queen's  claim  to  be  crowned  before 
Privy  Council,  67  ;  his  election  for  Not- 
tingham, iii.  176;  on  Chancery  reform, 
284;  his  conduct  of  the  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
290  and  «.  ;  receives  seals  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  during  interregnum, 
iv.  2  ». ;  joins  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
74;  his  charge  on  '' Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard," 198  ;  his  attitude  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  205  ;  appointed  to  try  Lord  Car- 
digan, 437 ;  his  condemnation  of  the 
proceedings  in  O'Connell's  trial,  v.  109  ; 
voles  against  the  conviction,  no;  op- 
poses Russell's  Sugar  Duties  Bill,  158. 

Dennie,  Colonel,  attacks  Afghans,  vi. 
190 ;  death  of,  192. 

Deothul,  action  at,  vi.  109. 

De  Potter,  M.,  Dutch  journalist,  iii. 
167  ;  signs  the  declaration  of  Belgian 
independence,  170. 

Derby,  the  Brandreth  riot  at,  and  the 
conviction  of  the  rioters,  i.  365-367 ; 
corrupt  condition  of,  iv.  38. 

Derby,  i2th  Earl  of,  opposes  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  iii.  262. 

Derby,  i4th  Earl  of  (see  also  Stanley, 
Lord),  appointed  Prime  Minister,  v. 
451 ;  his  pledge  on  the  corn  question, 
452 ;  astounded  at  Disraeli's  declara- 
tions, 462  ;  resigns,  471 ;  his  joke  on  the 
constitution  of  Aberdeen's  Cabinet,  472  ; 
fails  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1855,  vi.  51 ; 
condemns  Commodore  Lambert's  seizure 
of  the  Burmese  ship,  238  n.  ;  second 
Administration  of,  320. 

Derbyshire,  no  contest  in,  for  twenty 
years,  i.  119. 

De  Rigny,  Admiral,  in  command  of  the 
French  fleet  off  Greece,  joins  Codring- 
ton  at  Vourla,  iii.  122 ;  at  Navarino, 
124-125. 

De  Ruyter  sails  up  the  Thames,  i.  ip8. 

Descartes,  his  influence  on  religious 
thought,  v.  246. 

De  Tocqueville,  M.,  quoted,  iii.  380;  his 
views  on  associations,  iv.  398 ;  supports 
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the  cause  of  the  Hungarian  refugees, 
v.  407;  called  "scatter-brained"  by 
Palmerston,  444  n. 

De  Villele,  M.,  forms  a  Ministry,  iii.  34; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  interview 
with,  45  ;  his  irritation  at  British  policy, 
61  ;  his  press  prosecutions  and  fall, 
156,  159. 

Devitt,  Edward,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Devon,  Lord,  serves  on  Commission  on 
Irish  land  tenure,  v.  123. 

Devonport  unrepresented,  ii.  320. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  Canning  dies  at 
his  house  at  Chiswick,  ii.  367  ;  his  in- 
fluence in  Derby,  iv.  38,  «.  ;  v.  417. 

Dhian  Singh,  favourite  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
vi.  218;  supports  Shere  Sing,  219; 
murdered,  220. 

Dhuleep  Singh,  son  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
vi.  218  ;  raised  to  the  throne,  220. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew  de,  his  discoveries,  i. 
99- 

Dicey,  Professor,  his  remarks  on  colonial 
constitutions,  vi.  377  «. 

Dick,  Sir  Robert,  leads  the  assault  at 
Sobraon,  vi.  223. 

Dickens,   Charles,   his   materials  for    the 


of  the  Marshalsea,  420. 

Diebitsch,  Marshal,  his  campaign  of  1829, 
iii.  143,  230;  in  command  against  the 
Poles,  iv.  270 ;  plan  of  his  campaign, 
271  ;  defeated,  272  ;  dies,  274. 

Dietz,  Prince  Ferdinand's  adviser,  v.  370. 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  his  forecast  of  the 
future  of  New  Zealand,  vi.  363 ;  his  re- 
marks on  the  Christian  conversions 
among  the  Maories,  364. 

Disendowment,   an   early  motion  for,   v. 

DUraeli,  Benjamin  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield),  tries  to  unite  Tories  and 
Radicals,  iii.  363  ;  opposed  to  the  Poor- 
Law,  448  ;  iv.  362  ;  his  novels,  369 ;  moves 
the  rejection  of  the  bill  for  continuing 
the  Poor  Law,  369 ;  ridicules  the  social 
quacks,  375  ;  his  speech  on  the  Chartist 
petition,  385  ;  condemns  the  Local 
Police  Bill,  387  ;  his  verdict  on  the  Im- 
port Duties  Committee,  v.  n  ».  ;  attacks 
Peel's  ministry,  50;  his  ridicule  of  the 
Cabinet  Councils  of  1845,  131 ;  denounces 
Peel's  "subiinie  audacity,"  138;  his 
active  opposition  to  Peel's  Corn  Bill, 
140  :  comparison  of  with  Hentinck,  142  ; 
becomes  leader  of  the  Tory  party,  202  ; 
endeavours  to  lighten  the  ta.xe-  of  the 
landlords,  206 ;  asks  an  explanation  of 
"progress,"  217;  moves  a  revision  of 
the  Poor  Laws,  226  ;  declares  his  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  Poles,  369 ;  hU 
motion  in  1851  for  the  relief  of  the 
agriculturists,  424 ;  moves  the  claims 
of  the  landlords  to  participate  in  fiscal 
relaxations,  432  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
chequer,  451  ;  his  predictions  about  free 


trade  falsified,  458;  declares  his  abandon- 
ment of  protection,  463  ;  his  amendment 
of  Mr.  Villiers'  resolutions,  464  ;  accepts 
Palmerston's  resolutions  instead,  465 ; 
his  Budget,  465;  defeated,  471;  his  re- 
mark on  coalition  governments,  472 ; 
his  life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  vi. 
131;  his  criticisms  on  the  Afghan  w;<r, 
174 ;  his  apophthegm  respecting  great 
countries,  322. 
Disraeli,  Isaac,  iv.  367. 
Disruption  contro\  ersy,  v  295;  rise  of  the 
Moderate  party,  303 ;  protest  of  the 
Evangelicals  against  pluralities,  305 ; 
the  agitation  for  the  call,  307 ;  adop- 
tion of  Veto  Act,  309;  the  Auchterarder 
case,  310;  refusal  of  the  Evangelicals  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  312  ;  the  Strathbogie  case,  314  ; 
expulsion  of  presbyters  for  complying 
with  the  law,  315;  the  declaration, 
claim,  and  protest,  318 ;  the  secession, 
320  ;  connection  of  the  controversy  with 
the  Tractarian  movement,  520. 
Dissenters,  disabilities  of,  ».  155,  156; 
their  position  in  1828,  ii.  377  ;  grievances 
of,  iv.  69 ;  successes  of,  70 ;  marriages, 
Peel's  bill  for,  71 ;  Russell's  bill  for,  71 ; 
passed,  72  ;  marriage  of  Roman  Catholics 
by  Roman  Catholic  priest  illegal  and 
children  illegitimate,  148 ;  oppose  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill, 
v.  74 ;  endeavours  to  remove  their  dis- 
abilities, 260.  (.S>£  Universities,  Church 
Rates.) 

Dissolution,  the,  of  1818,  i.  392  ;  of  1820, 

ji.  85  ;  of  1818,  324  ;  of  1830,  449  ;  of  1831, 

iii.  2n  ;  of  1841,  iv.  369 ;  v.  i  j  of  1847, 

172 ;  of  1852,  457. 

Distillation,  illicit,  its  prevalence,  ii.  185; 

history  of,  iv.  445. 

Distress  in  1816,  i.  158,  331,  337,  339-345; 
grants  in  aid  of,  in  1817,  373;  in  i8iQ, 
415,  416  ;  in  1820,  ii.  91 ;  in  1826,  206  ,  in 
1829,  426  ;  in  1830,  iii.  178,  179;  between 
1837  and  1842,  iv.  357;  its  extent  in 
1842,  v.  16,  20  ;  its  effect  on  the  revenue, 
23. 
Divett,  Mr.,  his  motion  against  Church 

rates,  v.  254  ». 

Division  lists,  publication  of,  iv.  344. 
Dniester,  the  boundary  of  Russia,  iii.  38. 
Dog-carts,  suppression  of,  iv.  402. 
Doherty,  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  iii. 

334- 

Dolby,   the  prosecution  of,  by  the   Con- 
stitutional Association,  ii.  98. 
Dolly's  Brae,  affray  at,  v.  219. 
Donegal,  Lord,  his  marriage,  ii.   149;  his 

conduct  to  his  tenantry,  262. 
Dorin,  his  proposal  for  dealing  with  Oudh, 

vi.  257. 

Dormer,  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  ii.  421. 
Dorsetshire,  distress  in,  in  1816,   i.  343 ; 

overcrowding  in,  iv.  361. 
Dorsetshire    labourers,   the    case    of,    iii. 
439 ;  transported,  440 ;  interest  in,  440 ; 
pardoned,  441. 
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Dost  Muhommed,  Ameer  of  Cabul,  vi. 
157  ;  his  deposition  decided  on,  162 ; 
obtains  from  Burnes  a  promise  to  mediate 
for  the  cession  of  Peshawur,  160;  accepts 
Russian  overtures,  161 ;  flight  of,  173  ; 
escapes  from  Bokhara,  176;  defeats  the 
British  and  surrenders,  176;  replaced 
on  his  throne,  201 ;  joins  the  Sikhs,  228  ; 
negotiations  with,  during  the  Persian 
war,  273  n. 

Douranees,  insurrection  of,  suppressed, 
vi.  177. 

Dover,  the  Queen's  reception  at,  ii.  35. 

Downes,  Lord,  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance, 
ii.  440. 

Downshire  election,  cost  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's,  i.  304. 

Doyle,  Dr.,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  his  evidence  on  Ireland,  iii. 
329  n.  ',  his  pamphlet  on  the  Poor  Law, 
342- 

Drake,  his  exploits,  i.  106. 

Drama,  the  history  of  the,  iii.  304 ; 
license  of  in  eighteenth  century,  305  ; 
Playhouse  Bill,  305;  Acts  of  Geo.  II. 
and  Geo.  III.,  307  ;  committee  on, 
310. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  offers  to  mediate  between 
England  and  Greece,  v.  413  ;  arranges  a 
convention  with  Palmerston,  414  ;  re- 
called, 415 ;  resigns  his  portfolio,  vi. 

59- 

Drovetti,  M.,  French  Consul  at  Alex- 
andria, iii.  139,  n. 

Drummond,  Mr.,  murder  of,  v.  25. 

Drummond,  Thomas,  his  dictum  on  the 
duties  of  property,  iv.  150 ;  his  esti- 
mates of  the  population  of  Ireland,  vi. 
382. 

Drunkenness,  history  of,  iv.  441.  See 
Spirits. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre,  iii.  304  ;  monopoly 
of,  307,  308. 

Dryden,  his  poetry,  i.  211,  212;  quoted, 
iv.  424. 

Dublin,  its  popu'ation  in  1815,  i.  87  ;  its 
situation  and  university,  87  ',  communi- 
cation with  London  in  1827,  88 ;  reasons 
which  interfered  with  its  growth,  88  ; 
riot  in  the  theatre,  ii.  281  ;  corporation 
of,  petitions  for  Repeal,  v.  95. 

Du  Cane,  Sir  E. ,  his  statistics  of  convicts 
quoted,  iv.  410. 

Du   Cayla,    Madame,   her    influence,   iii. 

Dudley,  "  Dud,"  discovers  a  mode  of 
smelting  iron  with  coal,  i.  63. 

Dudley,  Lord,  his  description  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  1825,  ii.  181  ;  accepts  Foreign 
Office,  356  ;  retains  it  under  Wellington, 
^74 ;  endeavours  to  mediate  between 
Wellington  and  Huskisson,  388  ;  retires, 
388  ;  his  opinion  of  Nayarino,  iii.  131  ; 
his  views  on  Eastern  po  icy,  131. 

Duelling,  iv.  433  ;  judicial  opinions  on, 
434;  reluctance  of  juries  to  convict  for, 
435  ;  resorted  to  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, 436 ;  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan  for, 


437  ;  society  formed  for  abolishing,  440 ; 
suppressed  in  the  army,  440. 

Duels,  famous,  i.  135,  136. 

Dufay,  electrical  discoveries  of,  v.  64. 

Duffy,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Gavan, 
edits  the  Nation,  v.  94 ;  his  ability, 
189. 

Durour,  General,  his  campaign  against  tlie 
Sonderbund,  v.  377. 

Dum  Dum,  origin  of  the  greased  cartridge 
panic  at,  vi.  200. 

Duncan,  Lord,  his  motions  on  the  window 
tax,  v.  427. 

Duncannon,  Lord  (afterwards  Lord  Bess- 
borough),  introduces  O'Connell,  ii.  422  ; 
on  the  Reform  committee,  iii.  206 ;  sup- 
ports Wrottesley's  call  of  the  House, 
384 ;  Home  Secretary,  469  ;  O'Connell's 
letter  to,  473. 

Duncombe,  T.  S.,  his  motion  in  behalf  of 
Chartist  convicts,  iv.  391  «.  ;  moves  a 
hearing  for  the  Chartists,  v.  19 ;  his 
motions  respecting  the  Westminster 
theatres,  294 ;  his  motions  on  letter- 
opening,  379  n. 

Dundas,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  (afterwards  Lord 
Melville),  supports  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, i.  265. 

Dundas,  Hon.  R.,  his  pension  thrown  out, 
ii.  441. 

Dundas,  William  (Lord  Clerk  Register), 
defends  the  royal  boroughs,  ii.  334  ;  de- 
fends the  representative  system  of  Edin- 
burgh, 34i._ 

Dundee,  its  importance  as  a  seat  of  the 
linen  trade,  i.  58. 

Dunning,  his  motion  against  the  influence 
of  the  Crown,  ii.  317. 

Dunwich,  borough  of,  i.  122  ;  ii.  320. 

Dupleix,  governor  of  French  India,   vi. 

If* 

Dupuis,  consul  at  Coomassie,  ii.  213. 

Durham,  members  given  to  by  Charles  II., 
i.  115 ;  jurisdiction  in  Palatinate  of,  iii. 
271. 

Durham,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  iii.  175  ;  Privy  Seal,  192  ; 
his  views  on  Reform,  206  ;  a  party  to  the 
dissolution  of  1831,  212 ;  proposes  to 
create  Peers,  236 ;  attacks  Lord  Grey, 
237 ;  objects  to  Stanley's  Irish  bills,  369  ; 
retires  on  an  earldom,  387  ;  selected  for 
mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  387  n.  ;  alleged 
to  have  planned  Ward's  appropriation 
motion,  460  «.  ;  attacks  Brougham,  iv. 
130;  sent  to  Canada,  131  ;  his  character, 
131 ;  his  conduct,  131 ;  attacked  in  Par- 
liament, 132 ;  resigns,  133 ;  returns  home, 
134 ;  his  Canada  report,  135  ;  his  failure, 
137  ;  his  mission  to  St.  Petersburg,  258  ; 
unsuccessfully  intercedes  for  Poland, 
279 ;  his  opinion  of  Nicholas  I.,  vi.  57. 

Durham  letter,  the,  v.  286,  422  ;  quotation 
from,  424  n. 

Dutch,  the,  their  trade  with  India,  i.  107  ; 
their  naval  superiority  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  198  ;  join  in  the  expedition  to 
Algiers,  205,  209  ;  drinking  habits  of  the, 
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iv.  443  ;  navigation  laws  directed  against 
the,  v.  214. 

Dymoke,  the  Champion,  his  office  at  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  ii.  73. 


EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  the,  its  exclusive 
privileges,  i.  107,  109 ;  abolished,  109  ; 
termination  of  monopoly  of,  iii.  423,  435 
«.  ;  thrilling  character  of  its  achieve- 
ments, vi.  68  ;  why  it  sought  a  monopoly, 
69 ;  how  its  servants  came  to  engage  in 
war  and  diplomacy,  71  ;  extensions  of 
territory  forbidden  by  the,  73  ;  deprived 
of  its  monopoly,  73  ;  possessions  won  for 
it  by  Cornwallis,  75  ;  by  Wellesley,  78  ; 
sale  of  offices  by  directors  of  the,  101  ; 
extent  of  its  territory  at  the  time  of 
Lord  Moira's  arrival,  in  ;  its  charter  of 
1833,  144,  145  ;  which  led  to  war  with 
China,  194  ft.  ;  abolition  of,  321 ;  review 
of  its  rule,  322. 

East  Retford,  bribery  at,  in  1826,  ii.  384  ; 
bill  for  disfranchising,  385. 

Ebrington,  Lord,  introduces  O'Connell, 
i.  422  ;  elected  for  Devonshire,  iii.  176  ; 
his  resolution  on  the  defeat  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  222 ;  made  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  iv.  160. 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  disclosures  of 
the,  v.  256  ;  its  functions,  260. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  (see  also  Delegates, 
Court  of),  appeals  from  transferred  to 
Privy  Council,  iii.  292  «.  ;  members  of 
Parliament  not  subject  to  decrees  of, 
314 ;  members  made  subject  to_,  315  ; 
Pollock's  bill  for  consolidating,  iv.  15  ; 
v.  262 ;  instances  of  the  exercise  of  their 
jurisdiction,  262  ;  reformed,  264. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  introduced,  v. 
422 ;  modified,  429  ;  made  retrospective, 
and  passed.  431. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  her  account  of  illicit 
stills  in  Ireland,  i.  185  ;  her  novels,  253- 
256. 

Edinburgh,  its  situation,  population,  and 
history,  i.  92,  93,  261 ;  representation  of, 
Abercromby's  motion  on,  ii.  341  ;  obtains 
a  private  Act  for  a  theatre,  iii.  307  ;  Grey 
banquet  at,  475 ;  School  of  Arts  in,  iv. 
407. 

Edinburgh  Review,  the,  i.  242. 

Education,  of  the  higher  classes,  i.  132 ; 
promoted  by  political  causes,  132 ;  de- 
fects in,  133  ;  at  the  Universities,  134  ; 
elementary,  in  1816,  186  ;  disliked  by  the 
upper  classes,  186  ;  in  England,  186,  187  ; 
in  Scotland,  187  ;  improvements  in,  189  ; 
in  Ireland,  iii.  351  ;  v.  116 ;  the  Charter 
schools,  iii.  351  ;  commissions  on,  352 ; 
Kildare  Place  schools,  353 ;  Stanley's 
scheme  for,  354 ;  attacked,  iv.  181  ;  pro- 
gress of,  182;  in  England,  condition  of, 
in  1839, 18z  !  first  grant  for,  183  ;  insuffi- 
ciency of  grant  for,  183,  184  ;  Russell's 
scheme  for,  184,  186 ;  state  of,  in  1841, 
373  i  grant,  399  ;  abortive  attempt  in 
1843  to  provide,  v.  73 ;  Maynooth  Col- 


lege, 117  ;  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  121  ;  in  India,  vi.  151  ;  verna- 
cular schools  instituted  for,  263  ;  its  effect 
on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  393. 

Edward  I.,  statute  of,  against  tavern 
haunting, 

Edwardes,  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  Her- 
bert), repulses  the  army  of  Moolraj,  vi. 
229. 

Edwards,  George,  informs  against  the  Cato 
Street  conspirators,  i.  438 ;  leaves  the 
country,  440. 

Edwards,  Mr.,  rejected  by  the  Strathbogie 
presbytery,  v.  314. 

Edwards,  Mr.,  his  interview  with  the 
governor  of  Rangoon,  vi.  236. 

Egerton,  Lord  Francis,  wins  South  Lanca- 
shire, iv.  6 ;  moves  amendment  to  Irish 
Corporation  Bill,  62  ;  repeatsthe  motion, 
89. 

Egypt,  British  occupation  of,  proposed  by 
the  Czar,  vi.  ii. 

Eldon,  Lord,  sinecures  enjoyed  by  his 
family,  i.  129  ;  condemns  battue  shoot- 
ing, 138  ;  his  parentage,  147  ;  his  defence 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  169 ;  Shelley's 
description  of,  245 ;  his  character  and 
career,  294,  295,  303  ;  his  account  of  the 
distress  of  1816, 342  ;  joins  the  Brunswick 
Club,  400 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Peterloo 
massacre,  422;  423 ;  his  views  in  1819, 
428  ;  mobbed  in  Ringwood,  ii.  51 ;  at  the 
Queen's  trial,  52 ;  his  remarks  on  the 
Civil  List,  86  ;  opposes  the  reform  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  133 ;  opposes  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  149 ;  opposes  the  Spitalfields 
Bill,  174 ;  exerts  his  influence  in  1826 
against  Palmerston,  211  ;  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  funeral,  218  ;  his  religious  views, 
246 ;  his  opposition  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 260,  419 ;  his  opinion  on  the 
Grampound  Bill,  331  ;  his  resignation, 
352 ;  his  exclusion  from  the  Wellington 
Ministry,  375  ;  his  opposition  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Test  Act,  380;  denounces 
the  Irish  Church  Bill,  384  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  Clare  election,  392  ;  his  dislike  of 
Canning's  policy,  iii.  70  ;  his  delays  and 
doubts,  280  ;  his  political  and  legislative 
duties,  281  ;  serves  on  Chancery  Com- 
mission, 284  ;  protests  against  Irish  Tithe 
Bill,  348  ;  his  position  in  1833,  360 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  trade  demonstration  in 
1834,  441  ;  his  dislike  of  the  Corporation 
Act,  iv.  39,  42 ;  his  speech  on  the  Dis- 
senters' Marriage  Bill,  71. 

Election,  the  general,  of  1818,  i.  392,  303 ; 
of  1820,  ii.  86;  of  1826,  209,  313  ;  of  1830, 
iii.  176;  of  1831,  214;  of  1832,  357;  of 
1834,  iv.  6;  of  1837,  99;  of  1841,  225; 
v.  i ;  of  1847,  172  ;  of  1852,  458. 

Election  committees,  conflicting  decisions 
of,  iv.  138;  Buller's  bill  for  reconstitut- 
ing;, 139 ;  injustice  of,  208 ;  bills  for  re- 
forming, 209. 

Election  Law,  the.    See  Registration. 

Electricity,  successive  investigations  of, 
v.  63 ;  applied  to  telegraphs,  67. 
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Elgin,  Lord,  Governor-General  of  Canada, 
iv.  138. 

Eliot,  George,  v.  322. 

Eliot,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  St.  Ger- 
mans), attacks  Ancona  expedition,  iv. 
266 ;  his  mission  to  Spain,  301 ;  his 
Arms  Bill,  v.  too  ;  succeeds  to  the  peer- 
age and  resigns  his  Irish  Secretaryship, 
116. 

Eliot,  Sir  J.,  his  stand  against  the  Court, 
iii.  3. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  endeavours  to  check 
the  growth  of  London,  i.  83  ;  the  people 
her  army,  192 ;  her  religious  policy,  ii. 
221,  223,  225  ;  her  rule,  iii.  2  ;  her  auto- 
cratic language,  v.  440. 

Ellenborough,  the  first  Lord,  sinecures 
enjoyed  by  his  family,  i.  129 ;  unable  to 
read  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  216; 
presides  at  the  trials  of  Hone,  380  ;  his 
retirement,  381 ;  opposes  the  reform  of 
the  Criminal  Code,  ii.  133^  134  ;  his  sen- 
tence on  Lord  Cochrane,  iii.  10. 

Ellenborough,  the  second  Lord  (afterwards 
Earl  of),  his  opinion  and  vote  at  the 
Queen's  trial,  ii.  57  ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  174 ;  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
375  ;  President  of  Board  of  Control,  396  ; 
his  views  on  the  Eastern  question,  iii. 
137 ;  his  opinion  of  cheap  law,  286  n.  ', 
President  of  Board  of  Control,  iv.  4  ; 
approves  Lords'  amendments  to  Corpora- 
tion Act,  43 ;  his  issue  of  war  medals, 
427 ;  his  declaration  on  the  Hunt  trial, 
429 ;  President  of  the  India  Board,  v. 
i ;  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admir- 
alty, 136 ;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  vi.  142 ;  his  views  of  foreign 
policy,  143 ;  his  wishes  relative  to  the 
East  India  Company,  145  ;  his  present 
to  Runjeet  Singh,  157  ;  his  negotiations 
with  Scinde  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Indus,  168  J  appointed  Governor-General 
of  India,  194  ;  his  character,  195  ;  desires 
the  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  199  ; 
his  orders  to  the  generals,  206 ;  his 
proclamation  respecting  the  Somnauth 
gates,  202 ;  desires  to  retain  command 
of  the  Indus,  203 ;  finds  pretexts  for  in- 
tervention in  Scinde,  203  ;  his  demands 
on  the  Ameers,  205 ;  entrusts  the  work 
of  coercion  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  206  ; 
censure  of  his  conduct  at  home,  213; 
his  interference  in  Gwalior,  214;  re- 
called, 214  ;  characteristics  of  his  rule, 
214 ;  his  friendship  with  Sir  H.  Hardinge, 
216 ;  his  condemnation  of  Canning's 
Oudh  proclamation,  320 ;  retires  from 
the  India  Board,  320. 

Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  Secretary  at  War, 
iii.  461. 

Elliot,  Captain  Charles,  ambassador  to 
China,  195  ;  surrenders  the  opium,  195  ; 
refuses  Lin's  severe  terms,  196  ;  appeals 
to  Auckland  for  armed  assistance,  196  ; 
declares  a  blockade,  197  ;  his  conduct  of 
the  war,  197. 

Elliot,  his  defence  of  Gibraltar,  i.  98. 


Elliott,  Ebenezer,  quoted,  iv.  420 ;  'his 
view  of  the  tax  upon  corn,  v.  17. 

Elliott,  Hugh,  vi.  195  «. 

Ellis,  George,  supports  the  Quarterly 
Review,  i.  265  ;  sells  Claremont,  ii.  2. 

Ellis,  C.  (afterwards  Lord  Seaford),  his 
defence  of  slavery,  iii.  393  «. 

Elphinstone,  his  amendment  on  the  in- 
come-tax, v.  13. 

Elphinstone,  General,  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Cabul,  vi.  178  ;  his  mili- 
tary unfitness,  183 ;  urges  negotiating 
instead  of  fighting,  185  ;  begins  the 
retreat,  187  ;  detained  as  a  hostage,  188. 

Elphinstone,  Lord,  his  energy  during  the 
Indian  mutiny,  vi.  314. 

Elphinstone,  Mountstuart,  his  mission  to 
Afghanistan,  vi.  94. 

Fly,  riots  at,  in  1816,  i.  344. 

Ely,  Lord,  v.  105  «. 

Emaum  Ghur,  Napier's  march  to,  vi.  210. 

Emigrants,  sufferings  of,  iii.  328  ;  number 
of,  328  ;  number  of,  in  1836-40,  iv.  399 ; 
Irish,  sufferings  of,  v.  208. 

Emigration  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1819,  i.  415;  early  attempts  at, 
iii.  325  ;  extent  of,  in  1815  and  1832, 
325  ;  cost  of,  325  ;  committee  on,  326 ; 
bill  for  regulating,  327  ;  facilities  for,  by 
steam,  iv.  399,  400 ;  increase  in,  vi.  341  ; 
causes  of,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  338 ;  effects  of,  on  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  389. 

Emmet,  rebellion  of,  ii.  263. 

Enclosures,  land,  i.  144  ;  effect  of,  on  the 
poor,  iii.  319. 

Encumbered  Estates  Act  passed,  v.  169  ; 
"  its  results,  169. 

England,  her  fortunate  situation,  i.  95  ;  the 
causes  of  her  prosperity,  96. 

England,  General,  forces  the  Bolan  Pass, 
vi.  199. 

English-speaking  races,  rate  of  increase 
of,  vi.  381. 

Enniskillen,  Lord,  Deputy  Grand  Master 
of  Orange  Lodges,  iv.  54. 

Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  history  of,  v.  298. 

Equity.     See  Chancery. 

Erastianism,  hostility  of  the  Scotch  to, 
v.  300. 

Erskine,  Lord,  at  the  Queen's  trial,  ii.  53  ; 
his  saying  about  the  Grenvilles,  117  ; 
his  efforts  to  promote  kindness  to  ani- 
mals iii.  296  ». 

Espartero  made  Regent,  v.  354  ;  fall  of, 

356- 

Essex,  Poor  Law  in,  iii.  321. 

Essex,  Lord,  his  denunciation  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Leaguej  v.  129. 

Esterhazy,  Prince,  his  magnificence,  ii.  73. 

Estimates,  attack  upon,  in  i8i6,_i.  334; 
their  amount  in  1820 ;  ii.  92 ;  in  1821, 
113  ;  in  1822, 118 ;  }n  1823, 151 ;  in  1824, 
165  ;  in  1825, 183  ;  in  1830,  438  ;  referred 
to  select  committees,  v.  199. 

Eton,  education  at,  i.  133 ;  Canning  and 
Lord  Wellesley  at,  307  ;  Shelley  at,  244  ; 
dread  of  railways  at,  iv.  354. 
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Euphrates  route  to  India  abandoned,  vi. 

Evans,  Mr.,  one  of  the  Sheriffs  in  1840, 
iv.  aoi ;  committed,  202. 

Evans,  Sir  de  Lacy,  elected  for  West- 
minster, iii.  432  ;  attacks  new  Poor  Law, 
447  ;  attacks  Prussia  for  helping  Poland, 
iv.  279 ;  his  motion  respecting  Poland, 
285 ;  commands  British  legion  in  Spain, 
303  ;  returns  to  England,  309 ;  elected 
for  Westminster,  v.  137  ;  repulses  the 
Russians  at  Inkerman,  vi.  44 ;  disabled, 

45* 

Evictions  in  Ireland,  v.  91 ;  their  number, 
207. 

Ewart,  Mr.,  moves  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  iv.  404  and  n.  ',  moves  the 
Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill,  417  ;  his  motion 
on  the  sugar  duty,  v.  34  «. 

Ewelme,  rectory  of,  v.  283. 

Exchequer,  Teller  of,  i.  129. 

Exchequer  bills,  refusal  of  the  Ministry  to 
issue,  in  1826,  ii.  201 ;  funded,  v.  3. 

Exchequer  processes  in  Ireland,  iv.  64. 

Excise,  the,  its  origin  during  the  Common- 
wealth, i.  32  ;  its  revival  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  32. 

Exe,  the,  its  use  to  Exeter;  i.  68. 

Executions,  demoralising  incidents  at,  iv. 
404 ;  first  demand  to  make  them  private, 
405. 

Exeter,  its  situation  on  the  Exe,  L  68. 

Exhibition,  the  Great,  v.  416. 

Exmouth,  Lord,  his  parentage,  i.  147  ;  his 
career,  204 ;  his  expedition  against  Al- 
giers, 205,  206. 

Export  duties  abolished,  v.  45. 

FACTORY  ACT,  Robert  Owen's  connection 
with  the,  iv.  378 ;  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  introduce  educational  clauses  into  the, 
v.  73  ;  passajge  of  the  ten  hours'  clause,  78. 

Factories,  children  in,  iii.  414 ;  obtained 
from  London,  415  ;  their  sufferings,  417  ; 
legislation  respecting,  418  ;  Sadler's  bill, 
420 ;  committee  on,  420,  421  ;  Commis- 
sion on,  422 ;  Poulett  Thomson's  bill  of 
1836,  423  ». 

Fairman,  Lieut.-CpI.,  refuses  to  produce 
Orange  records,  iv.  57. 

Faithfull,  Mr.,  his  disendowment  motion, 
v.  254. 

Falmouth,  Lord,  his  influence  in  Truro,  L 
122  ;  his  opinion  and  vote  at  the  Queen's 
trial,  ii.  57  ;  acts  as  second  to  Lord  Win- 
chilsea,  416. 

Famine,  the  Irish,  of  1822,  ii.  275,  276 ;  in 
Ireland,  v.  159 ;  in  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  166. 

Fancourt,  Major,  his  motion  to  abolish 
flogging,  iv.  430  «. 

Fane,  Sir  H.,  Surveyor-General  of  Ord- 
nance, ii.  440. 

Fantees,  the,  defeated  by  the  Ashantees, 
ii.  212. 

fantdute,  outrage  on  the,  by  Greek  soldiers, 
v.  411. 


Faraday,  his  discovery  cf  the  anaesthetic 
properties  of  sulphuric  ether,  vi.  398. 

Fardell,  Rev.  H.,  pluralities  held  by,  i. 
IS3- 

Fawcett,  Colonel,  killed  in  a  duel  by  Lieu- 
tenant Munro,  iv.  439  ;  pension  refused 
to  his  widow,  439. 

Felony,  counsel  allowed  in  cases  of,  iv. 
416. 

Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Austria,  abdicates, 
v.  401. 

Ferdinand,  Prince,  marries  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  v.  370;  revolt  caused  by  his 
unpopularity  in  the  army,  370. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  iii.  15  ;  driven 
out  and  restored,  15,  16 ;  agrees  to  the 
Constitution,  16 ;  invited  to  Laybach, 
20 ;  proceeds  there  in  a  British  man-of- 
war,  20 ;  forced  to  renounce  the  Consti- 
tution, 21. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  ascends  the  throne  of 
Spain,  iii.  4  ;  abdicates  and  restored,  4  ; 
accedes  to  the  Constitution,  13 ;  removed 
to  Seville  and  Cadiz,  56  ;  proposes  Con- 
ference at  Paris  on  South  American  ques- 
tion, 64  ;  death  of,  iv.  294  ;  his  marriages, 
295,  296. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.,  member  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  v.  123. 

Fergusson,  Cutlar,  signs  the  address  to 
Althorp  in  1834,  iii.  468 ;  his  death,  iv. 
172  n.  ;  denounces  Russia's  conduct  to 
Poland,  279 ;  his  motion  respecting  Po- 
land in  i833j  284. 

Fernanda,  Princess,  v.  355 ;  selected  for 
the  Due  de  Montpensier,  358  ;  married 
to  him,  365. 

Ferozepore,  threatened  by  the  Sikhs,  vi. 
222  ;  mutiny  of  Indian  troops  at,  280. 

Ferozeshah,  battle  of,  vi.  222. 

Ferrara  entered  by  Austrian  troops,  v. 
380. 

Ferretti,  Mastai.     See  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Ffolkes,  Sir  W.,  elected  for  Norfolk,  iii. 
176. 

Ffrench,  Lord,  removed  from  the  magis- 
tracy, v.  200. 

Ficquelmont,  his  appeal  to  Palmerston,  v. 

304  ;  proposes  fresh  terms,  395. 
Fielden,  Mr.,  supports  the  motion  for  a 
select  committee  on  the  Poor  Law,  iv. 
366  ;  presides  at  the  Kersal  Moor  meet- 
mgi  3^3  5  prepares  the  Chartist  petitions, 
383 ;  carries  the  ten  hours'  clause,  v. 

-7?'. 
Fielding,  his  plays,  iii.  305. 

Fieschi,  his  infernal  machine,  iv.  314. 

Fife,  electors  of,  i.  120  ;  ii.  339. 

Financial  year,  alteration  of,  iii.  426. 

Fine  Arts  Commission,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort's presidency  of  the,  iv.  408. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  the  case  of,  v.  409. 

Finloe,  distress  in,  in  1822,  ii.  275. 

Finn,  Mr.,  attacks  Orange  lodges,  iv.  55  ; 
renews  the  attack,  58. 

Finsbury,  its  increase,  ii.  320. 

Firearms,  adoption  of  percussion  caps  for, 
iv.  428. 
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Fishbourne,  Commander,  refused  an  audi- 
ence by  the  governor  of  .Rangoon,  vi. 
236. 

Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  opposes  the 
reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  li.  133. 

Fisher,  Dr.,  iv.  421  «. 

Fitzgerald,  M.P.  for  Kerry,  withdraws 
motion  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, ii.  362. 

Fitzgerald,  Rt.  Hon.  V.  (afterwards  Lord), 
Preside; it  of  the  Board  of  Control,  ii. 
390 ;  his  abilities,  391  ;  his  defeat  at 
Clare,  392  ;  his  account  of  Lord  Angle- 
sey's Government,  400 ;  his  defence  of 
free  trade,  428  ;  his  Silk  Bill  of  1829, 
428,  430;  his  illness  and  retirement, 
439  ;  death  of,  vi.  213. 

Fiizherbert,  Mrs.,  her  marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  i.  276. 

Fitzwilliam,  4th  Karl,  his  Parliamentary 
influence,  i.  118,  119;  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  304  ;  recalled,  304  ;  re- 
moved from  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  York- 
shire, 427  ;  appointed  to  conduct  nego- 
tiation for  the  Queen,  ii.  41  ;  gives  office 
to  Grattan,  iii.  334. 

Fitzwilliam,  sth  Earl,  proposes  a  grant  to 
Maynooth,  v.  117. 

Five  Mile  Act,  the,  enacted,  ii.  227;  re- 
pealed, 227  «. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Saltoun,  i.  252. 

Flinders,  exploration  of  South  Australia 
by,  vi.  357. 

Flinn,  Lieutenant,  his  connection  with  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  16;  his  evidence, 

Flintshire,  no  contest  in,  for  twenty  years, 
i.  119. 

Flogging,  of  women  abolished,  i.  179  and 
n.  ;  stopped,  iii.  293  ;  in  the  army,  at- 
tacked, iii.  293  :  limited,  iv.  429,  410  ; 
statistics  of,  430  ;  abolished  in  the  native 
Indian  army,  vi.  138. 

Flood,  his  secession  from  the  popular 
cause  in  Ireland,  i.  312  ;  his  quarrel  with 
Grattan,  313. 

Florida,  its  position  under  Spain,  iii.  7  ; 
sold  to  the  United  States,  8. 

Fludyer,  SirS.,  Romilly's godfather,  i.  321. 

Foley,  Lord,  his  Parliamentary  influence, 
i.  1 1 8. 

Folleti,  Sir  William,  his  amendment  to 
the  Corporation  Bill,  iv.  40  ;  spoken  of 
as  a  possible  Tory  leader,  44  ;  his  suc- 
cessful defence  of  Lord  Cardigan,  438. 

Foote  opens  the  Haymarket,  iii.  308. 

Forbes,  Lady  Elizabeth,  ii.  13  ;  leaves  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  15. 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  the,  of  1829, 
iii.  ii. 

Foreign  Legion,  enlisted  for  service  in 
Spain,  iv.  303  ;  attacked  in  Parliament, 
303  ;  Don  Carlos  declares  it  "  dehors  de 
la  convention,"  305  ;  its  ill  success  and 
bad  treatment,  308. 

Foreign  Ministers,  relations  of  the  Crown 
with,  v.  436. 

Forgery,  criminal  law  committee  suggests 


reform  of  laws  relating  to,  ii  143  ;  its 
increase,  143  ;  royal  commission  on,  143  ; 
bill  founded  on  the  report,  144  ;  punish- 
ment of,  iii.  287,  293  ». 

Forsyth,  Secretary,  his  remonstrance  on 
the  Caroline  case,  v.  331. 

Forty-shilling  freeholders  disfranchised, 
v.  91. 

Four  points,  the,  vL  54  ;  offer  of  Nicholas 
to  accept,  54. 

Fox,  Rt.  Hon.  C.,  supports  Wilberfon;e 
on  the  slave  trade,  i.  105  ;  elected  before 
he  was  of  age,  133 ;  his  dislike  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  216;  contradicts 
Prince's  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
376 ;  condemns  Pitt's  Reform  Bill  in 
1784,  ii.  318  ;  his  India  Bill,  vi.  73. 

Fox,  Sec.  of  Ordnance,  defeated  at  the 
Tower  Hamlets  in  1847,  v.  173. 

Fox,  the,  fired  upon  by  the  Burmese,  vi. 
238,  239. 

France  (see  Paris),  her  position  in  1815,  i. 
2 ;  the  Revolution  of  1789,  4  ;  the  rise 
of  Napoleon,  5  ;  the  defeat  of  the  Em- 
pire, 6 ;  her  population  in  1793  and 
1817,  24;  her  settlements  at  Pondicherry, 
107,  108 ;  draws  a  cordon  sanitairc 
round  the  Spanish  frontier,  iii.  33  ;  en- 
larges it  to  an  army,  33 ;  accepts  the 
Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg,  119;  her 
proposals  for  coercing  Turkey,  135; 
sends  a  force  to  the  Morea,  140;  history 
of,  from  1824,  155  ;  the  coup  tfttat  of 
1830,  163;  the  Revolution  of  July,  163, 
164;  its  position  in  1830,  iv.  232;  in- 
vades Belgium,  244;  co-operates  with 
England  in  interference  in  Belgium,  250  : 
protests  against  Austrian  occupation  of 
Italy,  263;  irritation  in,  at  PeYier's 
Polish  policy,  274 ;  irritation  in,  at  fall 
of  Warsaw,  277  ;  recognises  Isabella, 
297  ;  declines  to  interfere  in  Spain,  302, 
308  ;  estrangement  from  England,  310  ; 
isolation  of,  327  ;  feeling  in,  for  Egypt, 
328 ;  irritation  in,  at  Palmerston's  East- 
ern policy,  v.  343 ;  visited  by  Queen 
Victoria,  343  ;  seizes  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  344 ;  accepts  the  protectorate 
of  Tahiti,  345  ;  indignation  in  England 
at  the  treatment  of  Pritchard  by,  348  ; 
undertakes  the  conquest  of  Algeria, 
350;  makes  demands  on  Morocco,  351  ; 
orders  the  bombardment  of  Tangier?, 
353;  entente  cordia/e  between  England 
ar>d,  353 :  >s  brought  to  an  end,  367 ; 
offers  help  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
373  >  opposition  of  the  Government  to 
reforms  in,  384 ;  the  Revolution  of 
February  in,  386 ;  offers  to  help  the 
Italians,  394  ;  supports  the  cause  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  '407 ;  mediates 
between  England  and  Greece,  413;  re- 
calls its  ambassador  from  London,  415  ; 
Palmerston's  threat  to,  in  1847,  435; 
the  coup  detat  in,  443  ;  its  claim  respect- 
ing the  Holy  Places,  vi.  3 ;  prevents 
the  firman  to  the  Greek  patriarch  from 
being  read  at  Jerusalem,  6  ;  establish- 
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merit  of  the  Second  Empire  in,  7  ;  pro- 
nounced by  the  British  Government  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  n;  note  of,  known  as 
the  Vienna  note,  18 ;  asks  Russia  to 
accept  the  Forte's  amendment,  22; 
supports  England  in  its  rejection  of  the 
note,  22  ;  proposal  of,  relative  to  Rus'-inn 
ships,  26 ;  recalls  its  ambassador  from 
St.  Petersburg,  27 ;  joins  England  in  an 
ultimatum  to  Russia,  29  ;  unpopularity 
of  the  war  in,  62 ;  concerts  terms  of 
peace  with  Austria  without  the  know- 
ledge of  England,  63 ;  early  rivalry  of, 
with  England  in  India.  70  ;  influence  of, 
in  India  destroyed  by  Wellesley.  76,  77, 
83 ;  desire  of,  to  secure  a  foothold  in 
Australia,  357,  358. 

Franchise,  borough,  proposed  for  Leeds, 
ii.  329 ;  extension  of,  in  Ireland  in  1849, 
v.  222. 

Francis,  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  views  of 
government,  L  15. 

Francis,  his  attempt  to  shoot  the  Queen, 
v.  26. 

Francis,  Colonel,  murder  of,  vi.  299. 

Francis  Joseph,  accession  of,  to  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  v.  401. 

Fraser,  General,  defeats  Holkar,  vi.  87. 

Frederick,  King  of  Prussia,  his  views  of 
government,  i.  15. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  established,  v. 
319- 

Freehold  estates  not  subject  to  contract 
debts,  i.  148. 

Freeholders,  forty-shilling,  in  Ireland,  bill 
for  disfranchising,  in  1825,  ii.  310 ;  their 
conduct  in  Waterford  in  1826,  314;  in 
1829,  411  ;  passed,  420. 

Freemen,  origin  of,  iv.  34  ;  their  privileges, 
34 ;  Tory  defence  of,  40  and  «. 

Free  Trade  {see  Corn  Laws),  promoted  by 
the  Budget  of  1842,  v.  15 ;  results  of, 
151 ;  results  of,  up  to  1852,  458 ;  debate 
on,  in  1852,  463. 

Fremantle,  Sir  Thomas,  Chief-Secretary 
for  Ireland,  v.  116;  foiced  to  resign, 
136- 

Fremantle,  \V.,  his  opinion  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Ministry  in  1819,  i.  402 ;  in  1821, 
ii.  63  ;  his  connection  with  Lord  Buck- 
ingham, 116;  receives  a  place  at  the 
India  Board,  117. 

French  Revolution,  its  effects  on  religion, 
v.  249. 

Freyre,  General,  in  command  in  Leon,  iii. 
13- 

Friburg,  capture  of,  v.  378. 

Frome  adopts  the  cotton  manufacture,  i. 
48. 

Frost,  John,  insurrection  of,  iv.  389 ;  his 
trial  and  sentence,  390. 

Froude,  Archdeacon,  v.  271. 

Froude,  J.  A.,  his  "English  in  Ireland" 
quoted,  iii.  351 ;  "  History  of  England  " 
referred  to,  v.  62 ;  his  estimate  of  the 
population  in  the  fifteenth  century,  vL 
339  ;  his  mention  of  a  sanitary  regulation 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  395. 


Froude,  Richard  Hurrell,  v.  271 ;  his  death, 
273- 

Fry,  Elizabeth,  her  labours  in  prison  re- 
form, i.  177,  178,  190 ;  the  prison  re- 
former, iii.  390,  391. 

Fuad  Effendi,  resignation  of,  vi.  12. 

Fulton,  introduces  steam  navigation  in 
America,  L  80;  invents  a  steamboat, 
iii.  253, 

Fursey,  G.,  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  riot, 
iii.  433. 

Futteh  Ah,  Ameer  of  Scinde,  vi.  167. 

Futteh  Khan,  murder  of,  vi.  157. 

Futtehabad,  arrival  of  the  six  fugitives  at, 
vi.  189. 

Fyler,  Mr.,  moves  for  a  committee  on  the 
silk  trade,  ii.  428  ;  his  account  of  the  dis- 
tress in  Warwick  in  1829,  431. 


GAGGING  ACT,  Indian,  vi.  317. 
Galileo,  condemnation  of,  v.  243. 
Gallipoli,  landing  of  the  allied  armies  at, 

vi.  30. 

Galvani,  his  discovery  of  galvanism,  v.  65. 
Gama,  Vasco  de,  his  discoveries,  i.  o$. 
Game,  sale  of,  i.  140;  sale  of,  illegal,  iii.  299. 
Game  Laws,  the,  i.  137,  138  ;  their  failure, 

140  ;  description  of,  in  1830,  iii.  298  ;  bills 

for  altering,  300 ;  Althorp's  bill,  301. 
Ganges  Canal,  vi.  263  «. 
Gardner,  Colonel,  his  successes  in  Kumaon, 

vi.  no. 
Gargiulo,  his  evidence  against  the  Queen, 

"-  53- 

Garrick,  epigram  on,  iii.  304. 

Gas  used  as  an  illuminating  agent,  i.  85  ; 
London  lit  with,  86. 

Gascoyne,  General,  his  motion  on  the  ship- 
ping interest,  in  1827,  ii.  361  ;  his  motion 
on  the  Reform  Bill,  iii.  211  ;  defeated  at 
Liverpool,  214. 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  her  story  of  "Mary  Bar- 
ton "  referred  to,  iv.  359,  375,  385. 

Gatton,  its  condition,  ii.  321. 

Gell,  Sir  William,  chamberlain  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  13;  leaves  the 
Princess,  15  ;  his  evidence,  54. 

Genoa  annexed  to  Piedmont  in  1815,  i.  15. 

Geology,  assault  of,  on  religion,  v.  252. 

George  I.,  penal  laws  of,  ii.  239. 

George  II.,  penal  laws  of,  ii.  240. 

George  III.,  his  accession,  i.  16 ;  his 
character  and  career,  17,  273 ;  effects  of 
his  insanity,  274,  275;  his  love  for  Lady  S. 
Lennox,  275,  vi.  206  ;  his  marriage  with 
Queen  Charlotte,  275  ;  his  death,  435  ;  ii. 
12,  27,  84  ;  his  library,  163  ;  penal  laws 
of,  240 ;  his  dread  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion in  1801,  247,  248 ;  his  illness  in 
1810,  250. 

George  IV.,  his  influence  (as  Duke  of 
Cornwall)  in  Truro,  i.  123 ;  his  intem- 
perance, 137  ;  his  character,  276  ;  his  mar- 
riage, 277  ;  his  expenditure,  277, 338  ;  sup- 
ports the  Ministry,  338 ;  assaulted  in  1817, 
353  ;  bill  for  protecting  his  person,  356 ; 
approves  conduct  of  Lancashire  magis- 
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trates  at  Peterloo,  424  ;  reproves  Com- 
mon Council  of  London,  426  ;  desires  a 
divorce,  ii.  6,  19,  25,  28 ;  his  accession, 
12 ;  his  severe  illness,  13 ;  Denman's 
attack  on,  54;  his  coronation,  66^-74; 
his  visit  to  Ireland,  80,  81  ;  his  visit  to 
Hanover,  82  w.  ;  his  speech  in  1820,  86  ; 
desires  an  increased  civil  list,  86 ;  his 
antipathy  to  Canning,  116,  128  ;  his  visit 
to  Scotland,  129 ;  iii.  44 ;  dislikes  the 
recognition  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  69, 
72  ;  captivated  with  Donna  Maria,  155  ; 
presents  his  father's  library  to  the  nation, 
163  ;  desires  to  be  Commander-in-Chief, 
216,  556 ;  his  conduct  as  Regent,  250 ; 
his  visit  to  Ireland,  261  ;  thanks  God 
for  the  rejection  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  313  ;  his  irresolute  habits,  351  ; 
sends  for  Lord  Goderich,  368 ;  sends 
for  Wellington,  374 ;  complains  that 
Wellington  is  king,  390 ;  opposed  to 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  403  ; 
yields,  403 ;  dismisses  the  Wellington 
Ministry,  408 ;  recalls  them,  409 ;  his 
opinion  of  L&rd  Winchilsea,  416 ;  his 
assent  to  the  Relief  Bill,  420 ;  his  death, 
448  J  his  character,  448  ;  extravagance 
of,  iv.  q ;  his  visit  to  Dublin,  v.  220 ; 
his  obligations  to  Peel  and  Wellington 
in  1829,  233  ;  his  dislike  of  Lord  Wiljiam 
Bentinck,  vi.  132  ;  condition  of  agricul- 
ture before  and  after  the  accession  of, 

34°- 

Georgey,  surrender  of,  v.  405. 

Gerard,  Marechal,  commands  French 
army  supporting  Belgium,  iv.  244 ; 
commands  attack  on  Antwerp,  259  ; 
minister  in  France,  306. 

Germany,  revolution  in,  in  1830,  iv.  262. 

Ghisiliari,  Marquis,  recommends  Bergami 
as  Princess  of  Wales'  courier,  ii.  14. 

Gholab  Singh,  ruler  of  Jummoo,  vi.  218  ; 
made  an  independent  ruler,  224. 

Ghoorka«,  the,  vi.  105  ;  their  dispute  with 
the  British.  105  ;  the  war  with  the,  107. 

Ghuznee,  capture  of,  vi.  172  ;  surrendered 
to  the  Afghans,  199 ;  retaken  by  Nott, 
201. 

Gibbon,  his  history  quoted,  i.  225  ;  v.  239  ; 
vi.  68. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Vicary,  unpopular  and  ill  in 
1819,  i.  381. 

Gibraltar,  its  capture,  position,  and  im- 
portance, i.  98. 

Gibson,  Rt.  Hon.  Milner,  his  motion  on 
the  sugar  duties,  v.  48  n.  ',  receives  an 
appointment  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  155  ; 
returned  for  Manchester  in  1847,  173  ; 
votes  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  423  ;  excluded  from  the  Aberdeen 
Ministry,  473. 

Giddy,  Davies,  his  acquaintance  with 
Davy,  i.  65. 

Gifford.  Sir  Robert  (Solici  or-and-Attor- 
ney-General),  afterwards  Lord  Gifford, 
at  the  Queen's  trial,  ii.  49 ;  his  reply, 
56 ;  a  member  of  the  Chancery  Commis- 
sion, iii.  284. 


Gilbert,  Thomas,  steward  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  i.  71 ;  introduces  the  Duke 
to  Brindley,  71. 

Gilbert,  Dr.,  electrical  discoveries  of,  v.  63. 
Gillespie,  Sir  Robert,  defeat  and  death  of, 
vi.  107  ;  his  repression  of  the  mutiny  at 
Vellore,  277. 

Gin,   excessive   drinking  of,  in   the  eigh- 
teenth century,  iv.  446. 
Ginkel,  General,  concludes  the  Irish  war, 

ii.  234. 

Gioberti,  Vincenzo,  v.  379. 
Gipps,  Sir  G.,  member  of  the  Canada  Com- 
mission, iv.  120. 
Girardin,  Emile  de,  urges  Louis  Philippe 

to  abdicate,  v.  388. 
Giurgevo,  repulse  of  the  Russians  at,  vi. 

30. 
Gizzi,   Cardinal,   appointed  by  the  Pope 

Secretary  of  State,  v.  380. 
Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  suspends 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
iv.  415  ;  early  political  career  of,  v.  6 ; 
defends  Peel's  sliding  scale,  7 ;  declines 
to  apply  the  Canada  Corn  Act  to  Aus- 
tralia, 25  ft.  ;  his  reply  on  Lord  Howick's 
motion,  27 ;  his  language  on  the  free 
trade  question  in  1844,  56 ;  resigns  on 
the  Maynooth  question,  120 ;  appointed 
to  the  Colonial  Office  in  Stanley's  place, 
136 ;  defeated  at  the  re-election,  136 ; 
returned  for  Oxford  University,  173  ;  his 
sanction  of  an  inquiry  into  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  216  ;  opposes  third-class  Sunday 
trains,  293  n.  ;  abstains  from  voting  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  423 ;  at- 
tacks Disraeli's  Budget,  470 ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  Aberdeen,  472  ; 
still  a  Conservative  in  1852,  473 ;  his 
Budget  of  1853,  474 ;  its  defect,  a  reli- 
ance on  the  future,  479  ;  retires  from  the 
Palmerston  Cabinet,  vi.  52 ;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  transportation  question,  373  ; 
his  increase  of  the  spirit  duties  in  1853, 
iv.  449.  _ 

Glasgow,  its  history,  i.  88,  pi ;  its  varied 
industries,  92  ;  threatened^  disturbances 
at,  in  i820j  440 ;  obtains  private  Act  for 
a  theatre,  iii.  307  ;  condition  of  the  poor 
in,  iv.  358,  359. 

Glasgow  University  befriends  Watt,  i.  61. 
Glass  duty  repealed,  v.  45. 
Glenelg,   Lord,   softens    the   Canada  de- 
spatches to  please  William  IV.,  iv.  121 ; 
his  supplementary  despatch,   123 ;  dis- 
allows Durham's    ordinance,    133 ;   dis- 
approves Durham's  proclamation,  134 ; 
attack  upon,  in  1838,  158;  retires,  160; 
urges  West  Indies  to  abolish  apprentice- 
ship, 170. 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  successful  shooting 

at  Holkham,  i.  138. 

Gloucestershire,  dependent  on  the  woollen 
trade,  i.  45  ;  Roman  ironworks  in,  62 ; 
no  contest  in,  for  twenty  y_ears,  119; 
allotments  to  poor  first  made  in,  iii.  323. 
Goa,  intolerance  of  the  Portuguese  at,  ii. 
221. 
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Goderich,  Lord  (see  also  Robinson,  Rt. 
Hon.  F.,  and  Ripon,  Earl  of),  refuses 
Wellington's  amendment  to  the  Corn 
Bill,  ii.  365  ;  forms  a  Ministry,  368  ;  his 
incompetence;  371  ;  resigns,  372,  374  ; 
Colonial  Minister,  iii.  192  ;  proposed  for 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  370 ;  re- 
tires and  is  made  Lord  Ripon,  387 ;  a 
timid  friend  of  the  negro,  406 ;  his  de- 
spatch to  the  slave  colonies,  408  ;  his 
retirement,  410 ;  his  Canadian  policy, 
iv.  117,  118. 

Coding,  Mr.,  his  murder,  ii.  270. 

Godoi,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  iii.  4. 

Godolphin,  Earl  of,  as  a  financial  minister, 
v.  474  «. 

Godwin,  Mary,  i.  244. 

Godwin,  William,  i.  222  ;  views  of,  adopted 
by  Robert  Owen,  iv.  379. 

Godwin,  General,  his  expedition  against 
Burma,  vi.  240. 

Gohud  claimed  by  Scindia,  vi.  87. 

Gold,  price  of,  i.  331,  396-400  ;  the  true 
basis  ot  value,  411;  discovery  of,  in 
Australia,  v.  459,  vi.  378 ;  value  of,  459. 

Goldsmith,  his  reproach  of  Burke,  v.  230. 

Gonsalvi,  Cardinal,  refuses  Queen  Caroline 
a  guard  of  honour,  ii.  30. 

Gooch,  Mr.,  M.P.,  for  Suffolk,  ii.  102; 
obtains  the  agricultural  committee  of 
1821,  104. 

Good,  Daniel,  execution  of,  iv.  405. 

Goi'denough,  Bishop  of  Carl  is  e,  i.  7:51. 

Gnodricke,  Sir  H.,  elected  for  Stafford- 
shire, iv.  25. 

Goold,  Honorah,  her  abduction,  ii  272. 

Gordon,  Captain,  conveys  Mr.  Pritchard 
from  Tahiti,  v.  347. 

Gordon,  Lord  George,  riots  provoked  by, 
ii.  242. 

Gordon,  Sir  R.,  succeeds  Stratford  Can- 
ning at  Constantinople,  iii.  142 ;  re- 
commends the  'lurks  to  sue  for  peace, 
144. 

Gordon,  Sir  W.,  urges  Wellington  to 
support  Gurney's  steam-carriage,  iii. 
255- 

Gore,  Sir  John,  his  report  upon  Navarino, 
iii.  130. 

Goree,  the  flogging  case  at,  iv.  429. 

Gorham  case,  the,  v.  285. 

Gortschakoff,  his  admiration  of  England, 
vi.  17  n.  ;  repulsed  at  Giurgevo,  30; 
submits  proposals  for  peace  at  Vienna, 

Gosfordj  Earl  of,  his  vote  at  the  Queen's 
trial,  ii.  57  ;  made  President  of  Canada 
Commission,  iv.  120;  his  policy  in 
Canada,  122  ;  his  recommendations,  123  ; 
dissolves  the  Assembly,  127  ;  his  failure, 
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Goths,  their  overrunning  of  Europe  com- 
pared with  the  spread  of  the  English 
race,  vi.  381. 

Cough,  General  (afterwards  Lord),  com- 
pared with  Wellington,  v.  456 ;  defeats 
the  Sikhs  at  Moodkee  and  Ferozesliah, 
vi.  222 ;  at  Sobraun,  223 ;  at  Chillian- 


walla,  229  ;  annihilates  them  at  Gujerat, 
230 ;  approves  the  order  relating  to  the 
sepoys  ration  money,  283. 

Goulburn,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  stands  for  Cam- 
bridge University,  ii.  210 ;  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  261  ;  an  Orangeman, 
280,  284 ;  his  tithe  bill,  202 ;  defends 
the  Orange  lodges,  295 ;  limits  Lord 
Althorp's  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, 300  ;  introduces  bill  for  suppressing 
Catholic  Association,  306  ;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  375  ;  resists  Roman  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  381  ;  his  economical 
reforms  in  1830,  438 ;  his  Budget,  443 ; 
condemns  the  tax  on  transfers,  iii.  204 ; 
resists  Ebrington's  motion  in  1831,  222  ; 
his  Irish  Tithe  Act,  341  ;  elected  for 
Cambridge  University,  358 ;  denounces 
Irish  Church  Act,  376 ;  effects  of  his 
Irish  Church  Tithe  Bill,  455;  Home- 
Secretary,  iv.  4  ;  acknowledges  Orange 
addresses,  55  «.  ;  proposed  for  the 
Speakership,  178 ;  moves  amendment 
to  Jamaica  Bill,  179 ;  opposes  Russell's 
motion  for  an  extra  Government  night, 
343  «.  ;  his  establishment  of  free  trade 
in  beer,  448;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, v.  i.  ;  deals  with  Baring's  de- 
ficit, 3  ;  his  Budget  of  1843,  27  ;  of  1844, 
28  ;  iiis  new  annuities;  29 ;  opposed  on 
the  sugar  duty,  33  :  his  i  eproof  of  Dis- 
raeli, 51 ;  his  reduction  of  the  duties 
protecting  kelp,  165  ;  returned  for  Cam- 
bridge University  in  1847,  J73' 

Govindghur,  mutiny  at,  vi.  281. 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  his  sinecures,  i.  129. 

Graham,  Sir  J. ,  his  career,  ii.  436  ;  moves 
for  a  general  reduction  of  salaries,  437  ; 
his  attack  on  the  Ordnance  Office,  440 ; 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  iii.  192  ; 
his  views  on  Reform,  206  ;  supports  the 
proposal  to  create  peers,  236  ;  elected  for 
Cumberland,  357  ;  his  silence  in  1833, 
424 ;  votes  against  Althorp  on  Baron 
Smith's  case,  453 ;  resigns,  460 ;  with- 
draws from  Brooks's,  iv.  49 ;  moves 
that  Agricultural  Committee  should  not 
report,  83  ;  defeated  in  Cumberland,  99  ; 
accepts  office  under  Peel  in  1839,  172 ; 
his  speech  on  the  railway  schemes,  iv. 
354  ;  his  views  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1839, 
396  «.  ;  his  statement  of  police  expendi- 
ture, 409;  deals  with  the  press-gang 
question,  432  ;  Home  Secretary,  v.  i ; 
defends  Peel's  sliding  scale,  6 ;  con- 
verted to  free  trade,  27  ».  ;  de- 
nounces Disraeli's  mutiny,  51  «.  ;  his 
bill  for  continuing  the  Poor  Law,  68  ;  his 
Factory  Bill  for  1843,  74 ;  reintroduces 
it  in  1844,  76 ;  carries  it,  77  ;  his  conces- 
sions to  Ashley,  77  ;  his  attitude  on  the 
Irish  question,  113;  his  Irish  Colleges 
Bill,  121  ;  supports  Peel  in  1845,  130; 
introduces  the  Life  Bill  in  the  Com- 
mons, 146 ;  elected  for  Ripon  in  1847, 
173 ;  states  the  points  at  issue  between 
parties  in  the  Scotch  Church,  206  «.  ; 
his  proposals  on  the  Scotch  Church 
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question,  317  ;  opens  Mazzini's  letters, 
378  ».  ;  abstains  from  voting  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  423  ;  refuses 
to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs  in  1851,  428  ; 
suggests  Parliamentary  resolutions  in- 
stead of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill, 
430  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  472  ; 
retires  from  the  Palmerston  Cabinet, 
vi.  52. 

Graigue,  tithe  riot  in,  iii.  343,  344. 

Grampound,  bribery  at,  ii.  325  ;  Lord  J. 
Russell  desires  to  disfranchise,  327,  328  ; 
disfranchised,  332. 

Granada,  New,  Vice-royalty  of,  iii.  6. 

Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  (see  also  Glenelg, 
Lord),  his  supp  >rt  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, ii.  259,  381  ;  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  368,  374 ;  his  views  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  383  ;  retires,  388  ;  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  iii.  192  ;  elected 
for  Inverness-shire,  357  ;  Colonial  Minis- 
ter and  Lord  Glenelg,  iv.  24 ;  his  mo- 
tions on  the  Jewish  question,  v.  201  ; 
President  of  the  India  Board,  vi.  143  ; 
his  views  respecting  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 145. 

Grant,  J.  P.,  his  proposal  for  dealing  with 
Oudh,  vi.  257. 

Grant,  Sir  W.,  retires  from  the  Rolls,  iii. 
283. 

Grant,  Sir  P.,  his  statement  respecting 
Chillianwalla,  vi.  229  n.  ;  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Bengal  army,  316. 

Granville,  first  Lord,  made  Minister  at 
Paris,  iii.  71  ;  Minister  at  Paris,  iv.  239 
».  ;  temporarily  absent,  324. 

Granville,  second  Lord,  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  v.  155  n.  ;  Foreign  Minister,  v. 
444  «.  ;  President  of  the  Council,  472. 

Grattan,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  his  duel,  i.  136  ;  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Administration,  304  ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Union,  305 ;  his 
character  and  career,  312  ;  his  advocacy 
of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  315, 
402  ;  his  efforts  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
ii.  243 ;  in  the  British  Parliament,  249 ; 
his  motion  for  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, 25ij  254^  ;  his  death,  255  ;  given 
office  by  Fitzwilliam,  iii.  334  ;  proposes 
amendment  to  Address  in  1834,  449  ;  his 
quarrel  with  Hardinge,  iv.  31  «.  ;  urges 
Irish  to  agitate,  85  ;  his  protest  against 
the  language  of  William  I  V.j  v.  99. 

Gray,  Dr.?  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  » ;  his 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  y.  257. 

Gray,  Captain,  his  geographical  discoveries, 
v.  339. 

Gray,  Stephen,  electrical  experiments  of, 
v.  64. 

Great  Western  steamer  crosses  the  Atlan- 
tic, iv.  400. 

Greece,  insurrection  of,  iii.  39,  88,  93 ; 
blockade  by,  of  Turkish  ports,  93  ;  places 
herself  under  British  protection,  100 ; 
Protocol  of  St.  Petersburg  on,  112; 
limits  of,  proposed,  136 ;  evacuation  of, 
by  Ibrahim,  139;  French  expedition  to 
the  Morea,  140 ;  establishment  of  con- 


stitutional government  in,  v.  409 ;  out- 
rages in,  410 ;  compensation  refused  to 
Don  Pacifico  by,  411  ;  action  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  against,  412  ;  amount 
of  the  indemnity  exacted  from,  415. 

Greek  Church,  its  care  for  the  Holy  Places, 
vi.  3  ;  firman  addressed  by  the  Porte  to, 
4  ;  interference  of  Russia  in  behalf  of,  6  ; 
protectorate  of,  claimed  by  Russia,  13. 

Greely,  Ebenezer,  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of,  v.  329. 

Greenwich,  its  increase,  ii.  320. 

Grenville,  George,  Minister,  i.  19 ;  insti- 
tutes Grenville  committees,  127. 

Grenville,  William,  Lord,  Auditor  of  the 
Civil  List,  i.  128 ;  his  character  and 
career,  298,  302 ;  supports  repressive 
legislation  in  1817,  356 ;  in  1819,  428, 
430 ;  suggests  the  Traversing  Bill,  430 ; 
his  position  in  1821,  ii.  115  ;  his  remarks 
on  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  306. 

Grenville,  Lady,  her  pension,  i.  128. 

Grenville,  Richard,  his  marriage  with 
Hester  Temple,  i.  298. 

Greville,  Charles,  his  diary  and  his  offices, 
i.  128  ;  his  mention  of  the  general  election 
of  1818,  398  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Welling- 
ton Ministry,  ii.  376 ;  mediates  between 
the  Waverers  and  Grey,  iii.  237 ;  his 
account  of  a  royal  outburst  against  Pal- 
merston, v.  440  «. 

Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl,  his  account 
of  England  in  1819,  i.  155 ;  his  char- 
acter and  career,  301  ;  his  difference 
from  Lord  Grenville,  302 ;  his  appre- 
hension in  1819,  431  ;  his  reform  motion 
in  1793,  ii.  319 ;  opposed  to  coalition 
with  Canning,  354 ;  his  attack  on  Can- 
ning, 363;  objected  to  by  George  IV., 
374;  his  language  on  the  Franco-Spanish 
War,  iii.  54 ;  his  speech  in  November 
1830,  182 ;  forms  a  Ministry,  192 ;  his 
pledge  on  taking  office,  198  ;  defends  the 
Civil  List  pensions,  201 ;  his  views  on 
Reform,  206  ;  objects  to  the  ballot,  207  ; 
his  orders  for  a  dissolution  in  1831,  212  ; 
his  appreciation  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment, 216  ;  introduces  the  Reform  Bill 
in  the  Lords,  221 ;  opposed  to  the  crea- 
tion of  peers,  236 ;  refuses  to  allow 
Church  in  Canada  to  be  supported  out 
of  army  funds,  31-: ;  delighted  at  O'Con- 
nell's  conviction,  339 ;  promises  to  en- 
force Tithe  Law  in  Ireland,  346 ;  defends 
Irish  Education  Bill,  348 ;  unable  to 
move  Stanley  from  Irish  office,  369  ;  fails 
to  reconstruct  his  Ministry,  370 ;  intro- 
duces Irish  Coercion  Act,  376  ;  threatens 
to  resign  on  amendment  to  Church  Bill, 
386 ;  inclined  to  resign  on  malt-tax  divi- 
sion, 429  ;  desires  to  resign  in  1834,  460 ; 
introduces  Coercion  Bill  and  resigns, 
465 ;  his  character  and  adir:nistration, 
466  ;  invited  to  a  banquet  at  Edinburgh, 
475 ;  asked  to  form  a  Ministry  in  1835, 
iv.  23  ;  his  character  of  William  IV.,  05  ; 
Durham's  conduct  to,  130;  his  opinion 
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of  the  Ancona  expedition,  267 ;  his  de- 
scription of  Miguel's  cruelties,  286  ;  de- 
clines to  recognise  Miguel,  286  ;  his 
support  of  Chartism,  381  ;  his  advice  to 
the  bishops,  v.  254  ;  his  control  of  his 
Ministers,  434 ;  obligation  of  England 
to,  vi.  404. 

Grey,  second  Earl  (see  also  Howick,  Lord), 
his  policy  on  the  transportation  question, 
iv.  415  ;  objects  to  Palmerston  as  Foreign 
Minister,  v.  135  ;  his  amendment  to  the 
Irish  Life  Bill,  145  ;  Colonial  Secretary, 
154  ;  his  speech  on  the  Navigation  Bill, 
217  ;  his  announcement  on  the  transporta- 
tion question,  vi.  374. 

Grey,  Hon.  C.,  supports  Wrottesley's  call 
of  the  House,  iii.  384. 

Grey,  Sir  C.,  member  of  the  Canada  Com- 
mission, iv.  120. 

Grey,  Sir  G.,  defends  apprentice  system, 
iv.  168  ;  introduces  bill  for  improving  lot 
of  apprentices,  168  ;  reverses  Wilmot's 
motion,  169 ;  Judge-Advocate,  172  ».  ; 
declines  to  enter  Cabinet,  195  ;  votes  for 
a  committee  on  the  Corn  Laws,  397  ;  his 
policy  on  the  transportation  question, 
415  ;  Home  Secretary,  v.  155  ;  declares 
the  Chartist  procession  illegal,  195 ;  ex- 
plains the  alterations  made  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  429 ;  Home  Secretary 
under  Palmerston,  vi.  52  «. 

Grey,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  n. 

Grimsby,  apprentices  to  smack-owners  of, 
iii.  415  >i, 

Gringell,  Job,  his  opinion  of  protection,  v. 
54- 

Gros,   Baron,   his  mission    to  Athens,   v. 

Grose,  his  government  of  the  penal  settle- 
ment in  New  South  Wales,  vi.  354. 

Grote,  George,  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  i. 
226 ;  elected  for  London,  iii.  358 ;  signs 
address  to  Althorp  in  1834,  468 ;  de- 
nounces compromise  on  Irish  Tithe  Bill, 
iv.  155  «.  ;  his  complaint  against  the  Con- 
servative policy  of  the  Ministry,  157 ; 
seconds  Roebuck's  education  motion, 
i8a  ;  attacks  Palmerston's  foreign  policy, 
334  «.  ;  his  motions  for  the  ballot,  381. 

Guard,  the  National,  its  dissolution  in  1830, 
iii.  158. 

Guericke,  Otto  von,  electrical  discoveries 
of,  v.  63. 

Guiana,  treatment  of  apprentices  in,  iv. 
164. 

Guilleminot,  M.,  at  Poros,  ui.  141  n.  ; 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
142. 

Guizot,  Monsieur,  his  opinion  of  Peel,  iv. 
22 ;  retires  in  1830,  238 ;  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  254  ;  his  view  of  the 
capture  of  Antwerp,  260 ;  his  rivalry 
with  Thiers,  306 ;  retires,  307  ;  his  in- 
fluence with  Mole,  308 ;  Minister  in 
London,  329  ;  his  Eastern  policy,  329  ; 
his  pacific  counsels,  333  ;  his  notice  of 
Disraeli's  attack  upon  Peel  quoted,  v. 
53;  his  "Meinoires"  referred  to,  62; 


denied  access  to  O'Connell,  87  ;  his 
saying  on  forgetfulness  of  history  quoted, 
237  ;  his  admiration  of  Peel,  343  ;  be- 
comes intimate  with  Aberdeen,  344  ;  his 
assurances  respecting  the  Tahiti  protec- 
torate, 345  ;  disavows  Thouars's  annexa- 
tion of  the  Society  Islands,  347  ;  his 
adage  on  war,  349 ;  his  perfect  accord 
with  Aberdeen,  353  ;  conceives  the  idea 
of  the  Spanish  marriages,  355  ;  agrees 
to  act  with  Aberdeen  on  this  question, 
357  ;  moots  the  marriage  of  Montpensier 
with  the  Infanta,  358  ;  proposes  Trapani 
for  the  Queen,  359  ;  his  instructions  to 
Bresson  in  1845  to  defeat  the  Coburg 
marriage,  360  ;  his  memorandum  of  Feb. 
27,  1846,  361 ;  decided  by  Palmerston's 
despatch,  365  ;  the  question  of  his  cul- 
pability examined,  365  ;  offers  help  to  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  373 ;  his  proposals 
relative  to  Switzerland,  377  ;  his  domes- 
tic policy,  383  ;  removed,  387. 

Gujerat,  capture  of,  in  the  first  Mahratta 
war,  vi.  84  ;  battle  of,  in  the  second  Sikh 
war,  230 

Gullyj  W.,  elected  for  Pontefract,  iii.  359. 

Gunnings,  the  Miss,  their  beauty,  i.  69  ; 
their  marriages,  70. 

Gurney,  Hudson,  objects  to  the  Small 
Notes  Bill,  ii.  199 ;  compels  the  Minis- 
try to  give  way,  199. 

Gurney,  Mr.,  Buxton's  father-in-law,  iii. 
39°- 

Gurney,  Mr.,  the  inventor  of  a  steam- 
carriage,  iii.  255. 

Gurwood,  Lieut. -Col.,  his  mission  to  Spain, 
iv.  301. 

Gwalior,  claimed  by  Scindia,  vi.  87,  88 ; 
war  with,  214. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT,  suspended  in  1817, 
i.  356 ;  suspension  terminated,  364^  383  ; 
suspended  in  Ireland  in  1822,  ii.  263, 
273  ;  v.  192. 

Hackney  coaches  in  London,  i.  85. 

Haddington,  Earl  of,  joins  Peel's  Cabinet, 
v.  i ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  136. 

Hafiz  Pacha,  crosses  the  Euphrates,  iv. 
318 ;  defeated,  321. 

Hallam,  Henry,  his  history,  i.  227;  member 
of  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  iv.  74  ; 
his  story  about  the  Sabbath,  v.  289. 

Hamilton,  Duchess  of,  her  engagement 
with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  ii.  70. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Gunning,  i.  70. 

Hamilton,  Lord  A.,  his  motion  on  the 
Scotch  boroughs,  i.  402 ;  his  motion  re- 
garding Montrose,  ii.  333 ;  obtains  a 
select  committee  on  the  royal  boroughs, 
334  ;  his  motion  in  1822,  334 ;  his  com- 
mittee on  Scotch  municipalities,  iv.  37. 

Hamilton,  G.  A.,  member  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  v.  123. 

Hamilton,  Lady  Anne,  "  Joan  of  Arc," 
accompanies  the  Queen  on  her  entry  into 
London,  ii.  36  ;  and  at  her  trial,  47  ;  her 
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fidelity,  59 ;  neglected,  65  ;  accompanies 
the  Queen  to  the  Abbey,  70. 

Hampden,  his  stand  against  the  Court, 
iii.  3. 

Hampden  Clubs.     See  Clubs. 

Hampden,  R.  D.  (afterwards  Bishop), 
Broad  Church  views  of,  v.  280 ;  his 
Bampton  Lectures,  281  ;  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Divinity,  281  ;  opposition  to  his  nomi- 
nation to  the  see  of  Hereford,  v.  283. 

Hampton  Court  opened  to  the  public,  iv. 
407. 

Hanly,  Timothy,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  attacks  Roebuck  for  hold- 
ing paid  agency,  iv.  126  n. 

Hanover,  troops  from,  ordered  to  Portugal, 
iii.  79  ;  counter-ordered,  80  ;  George  IV.'s 
visit  to,  ii.  82  n.  ;  crown  of,  descends  to 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  iv.  100 ;  riots  in, 
262. 

Hanover,  King  of,  his  foolish  conduct,  iv. 
101. 

Hansard,  Messrs.,  Stockdale's  actions 
against,  iv.  198. 

Hansard's  Debates,  progressive  enlarge- 
ment of,  after  the  Reform  Act,  iv.  341  n. 

Hardenberg,  Count,  his  view  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  1820,  iii.  17;  represents  Prussia 
at  Troppau,  19. 

Hardinge,  Sir  H.  (afterwards  Lord  Hard- 
inge),  Secretary-at-War.  ii.  389 ;  acts  as 
second  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  416  ; 
attacked  by  O'Connell,  iii.  332 ;  chal- 
lenges O'Connell,  332  ;  offered  office  by 
Grey,  and  retires,  333  ;  elected  for  Laun- 
ceston,  358  ;  Irish  Secretary,  iv.  4 ;  his 
Tithe  Bill,  16,  19,  28 ;  his  quarrel 
with  Grattan,  31  «.  ;  denounced  by 
Barron,  20,  and  31  n.  ;  induces  Bulwer 
not  to  fight  Praed,  4.36 ;  accepts  office 
under  Peel,  v.  i  ;  his  Irish  Secretary- 
ship, 224  ;  appointed  Governor-General 
of  India,  vi.  216 ;  his  career,  217 ;  his 
attitude  towards  the  mutinous  Sikhs, 
221 ;  joins  the  campaign  against  the 
Sikhs,  222 ;  story  of  his  caution  to 
Gough  at  Sobraon,  224 ;  his  terms  of 
peace  with  the  Sikhs,  224 ;  leaves  Bri- 
tish troops  to  protect  Dhuleep,  225 ; 
appoints  Henry  Lawrence  Resident  at 
Lahore,  225  ;  his  confidence  in  peace  on 
returning  to  England,  226  ;  his  pensions, 
226  ».  ;  his  warning  to  the  Nawab  of 
Oudh,  249. 

Hardinge,  Lady,  her  act  of  abnegation 
respecting  her  husband's  pension,  vi. 
226  n. 

Hardwicke,  Earl,  Postmaster-General,  iv. 
451. 

Harewood,  Lord,  his  opinion  and  vote  at 
the  Queen's  trial,  ii.  57  ;  his  views  of  the 
Grampound  Bill,  331  ;  obtains  select 
committee  on  West  India  interest,  iii. 
409  ft. 

Hargi  eaves,  John,  his  invention  of  the 
spinning  jenny,  i.  51,  147  ;  effect  of  his 
inventions  on  politics,  ii.  320. 


Harris,  Lord,  in  command  at  Seringa- 
patam,  i.  287. 

Harrison,  Mr.,  his  trial  for  sedition,  i.  419  ; 
sentence  upon,  425  n. 

Harrison,  President,  v.  332. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  carries  the  Curates  Bill, 
i.  151  ;  the  Cabinet  dines  at  his  house 
on  the  23rd  of  February  1820,  438  ;  his 
speech  on  the  Dead  Weight  Annuity 
Bill,  ii.  123  «.  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Spital- 
fields  Acts,  174 ;  supports  the  Roman 
Catholic  Enfranchisement  Bill,  289,  301 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Grampound  Bill,  331  ; 
talked  of  for  the  Premiership,  346 ;  ad- 
heres to  Canning,  353  ;  refuses  the  Pre- 
miership, 372  ;  heads  the  Waverers  in 
1831,  iii.  236. 

Hart,  Sir  A.,  retires  from  Chancellorship 
of  Ireland,  iii.  334. 

Hartig,  mission  of,  v.  394. 

Harvests,  the,  of  1816,  i.  341 ;  of  1817,  368  ; 
of  1820,  ii.  104 ;  of  1821,  126 ;  of  1839- 
1841,  iv.  370;  of  1842,  v.  19;  of  1843, 
29. 

Harvey,  J.  W.,  M.P.,  for  Colchester,  ii. 
378  ;  his  attack  on  the  Pension  List,  iv. 
104,  106 ;  excluded  from  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, 107  ;  wishes  to  refer  complaints 
against  Spottiswoode  Association  to  select 
committee,  141. 

Haslemere,  Lord  Lonsdale's  influence  at, 
i.  118  n. 

Hassard,  Mr.,  treasurer  of  Limerick  county, 
murdered,  v.  186. 

Hastings,  Warren,  his  Indian  career,  i. 
108  ;  advocates  the  Company's  exclusive 
privilege,  109  ;  vi.  74  ;  impeachment  of, 
132. 

Hastings,  Marquis  of,  adopts  Metcalfe's 
scheme  of  policy  for  Central  India,  vi. 
113  ;  his  war  with  the  Mahratta  powers, 
115;  breaks  up  the  Pindarees,  119;  his 
conduct  hard  to  defend;  121  ;  and  incon- 
sistent with  his  denunciations  of  Welles- 
ley,  122;  his  death  in  Malta,  123 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  batta  regulations,  134  ; 
his  policy  towards  the  Indian  press,  148  ; 
his  account  of  the  condition  of  Oudh, 
243  n. 

Haughton,  a  survivor  of  Kohistan,  vi.  184. 

Havelock,  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Henry), 
his  gallantry  at  Jellalabad,  vi.  192  ;  his 
operations  against  the  mutineers,  316; 
his  death,  317. 

Hawes,    Benjamin,    moves    reduction 
Civil  List,  iv.   103 ;  his  motion  on  the 
sugar   duties,    v.    34    n,  \    defeated   for 
Lambeth  in  1847,  173. 

Hawke,  Admiral,  i.  198. 

Hay,  Lord  J.,  commands  force  in  Spain, 
iv.  307. 

Haydon,  Peel's  kindness  to,  v.  231. 

Haynau,  General,  cruelties  of,  v.  406. 

Hayti  or  St.  Domingo,  lebellion  in,  i. 
105. 

Hazlitt,  William,  denounces  the  severity 
of  the  Penal  Code,  i.  169  ;  writes  for  the 
Chronicle,  260. 
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Head,  Major  (afterwards  Sir  F.),  made 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  iv. 
120;  in  Upper  Canada,  122,  123,  127; 
recalled,  128. 

Hcaly,  his  conviction  and  sentence,  i. 
425  «. 

Hearsey,  Brigadier,  averts  a  mutiny  at 
Wuzeernbad,  vi.  281  ;  draws  Napier's 
attention  to  a  grievance  of  the  native 
troops  respecting  their  ration  money, 
283 ;  his  report  of  the  excitement  at 
Barrackpore,  291  ;  endeavours  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  sepoys,  291. 

Hearth  tax,  Ireland,  repealed,  ii.  125. 

Hearts  of  Steel,  the,  in  Ireland,  ii.  262. 

Heber,  Bishop,  his  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Oudh  quoted,  vi.  242  «. 

Heera  Singh  obtains  the  vizierate  in  the 
Punjab,  vi.  220 ;  murdered,  220. 

Heiden,  Admiral,  commands  the  Russians 
at  Navarino,  iii.  126. 

Helston,  borough  of,  Abbot  returned  for, 
i-  323. 

Hemp,  the  bailiff  in  the  case  of  "Stock- 
dale  v.  Hansard,"  iv.  201. 

Henley,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  v.  451. 

Hennell,  C.  C.,  his  "Inquiry  respecting 
the  Origin  of  Christianity"  referred  to, 
v.  322. 

Hennis,  Dr.,  his  duel  with  Sir  J.  Jeffcott, 
»v-  435- 

Henry,  Mr.,  his  introduction  of  a  new 
bleach,  i.  56. 

Henry,  Don,  v.  361 ;  his  candidature  for 
Isabella's  hand  favoured  by  Aberdeen, 
362  ;  and  by  Palmerston,  363. 

Henry  VIII.  compared  with  Constantine, 
y.  239. 

Herat,  strategical  importance  of,  vi.  158  ; 
besieged  by  the  Persians,  159 ;  success- 
fully defended,  165 ;  seizure  of,  ordered 
by  Melbourne's  Cabinet,  177 ;  mistaken 
policy  with  regard  to,  265  ;  disturbances 
in,  266 ;  occupied  by  Persian  troops, 
267  ;  treaty  between  England  and  Persia 
concerning,  268 ;  reoccupied  by  Persia, 
271. 

Herbert,  Hon.  Sidney  (afterwards  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea),  Secretary  for  War,  v. 
130 ;  supports  Peel  in  1845,  131  ;  Secre- 
tary at  War,  472 ;  retires  from  the  Pal- 
merston Cabinet,  vi.  52. 

Hereford,  Hampden's  appointment  to  the 
see  of,  v.  283. 

Hermannstadt,  battle  of,  v. 

Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.,  Chancellor  he 
Exchequer,  ii.  369 ;  objected  to  by  he 
Whigs,  370 ;  his  quarrel  with  Huskis- 
son,  372,  373  ;  Master  of  the  Mint,  375  ; 
resists  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
381 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
430 ;  elected  for  Harwich,  iii.  358  ;  carries 
a  financial  motion  in  1840,  iv.  218  ;  attacks 
Russian-Dutch  Loan,  256 ;  his  motions 
on  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act,  v. 
185  «.;  moves  a  reduction  of  the  income- 
tax,  431  ;  President  of  the  India  Board, 


451 ;  his  criticism  of  the  second  Burmese 
war,  vi.  238  «. 

Herring  fishery,  the,  its  history,  ii.  167 ; 
bounties  on,  167  ;  their  repeal,  167. 

Heitford,  Lord,  his  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  119  ;  at  the  coronation,  ii.  73  ; 
his  alarm  at  the  Reform  Bill,  iv.  340  n. 

Hertfordshire,  no  contest  in,  for  twenty 
years,  i.  IIQ. 

Hervey,  Lord,  his  account  of  gin-drinking 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  iv.  446. 

Hesse  Cassel,  revolution  in,  in  1830,  iv. 
262. 

Hewitt,  General,  his  severity  to  the  Meerut 
mutineers,  vi.  298  ;  lets  them  proceed  to 
Delhi,  299. 

Hewley,  Lady,  charity  trust  of,  v.  268  «. 

Heytesbury,  Lord,  returns  from  embassy 
at  St.  Petersburg,  iv.  257 ;  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant,  v.  116;  his  impressions 
of  Nicholas  I.,  vi.  57  ;  appointed  Indian 
Governor-General,  152  ;  objected  to  by 
the  Whigs,  152  ;  recalled,  156. 

Hidon,  a  cowkeeper,  one  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators,  i.  437  ;  turns  informer,  439  ; 
rewarded  with  a  hackney  carriage  license, 
440. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T.,  elected  for  South 
Nottinghamshire,  y.  137. 

Hill,  Matthew  D.,  his  speech  at  Hull,  iii. 
450  J  a  member  of  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  iv.  75 ;  labours  to  reform  the 
transportation  system,  413. 

Hill,  Rowland,  a  member  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  iv.  74 ;  his  Post-Office  re- 
forms, 188. 

Hill,  H.,  father  of  M.  and  R.  Hill,  iv. 
188. 

Hill,  Mr.,  land  agent,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Hindoos,  strength  of  caste  feeling  in  the, 
vi.  290  ;  the  retribution  against  the,  308. 

Hindustan,  the  term,  vi.  81  «. 

Hislop,  Sir  T. ,  defeats  the  forces  of  Holkar, 
vi.  119. 

Hoare,  Mr.,  sells  Grampound  to  Sir  M. 
Lopes,  ii.  325. 

Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  (afterwards  Lord  Brough- 
ton),  elected  for  Westminster,  iii.  358  ; 
his  Factory  Act,  418 ;  resigns  his  seat, 
431 ;  defeated  at  Westminster,  432 ; 
Byron's  opinion  of  his  "  Hundred  Days," 
432  ii.  ;  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  469 ;  spoken  of  for  leadership, 
480 ;  votes  for  a  committee  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  iv.  397 ;  his  statements  on  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  400 ; 
vi.  154 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, v.  155  ;  defeated  at  Nottingham  in 
1847,  173 

Holkar,  capture  Poona  by,  vi.  83  ;  the 
war  with,  85 ;  peace  with,  90 ;  fate  of, 
118. 

Holland  (see  also  Dutch  and  Belgium), 
annexed  to  Belgium  in  1815,  i.  15 ;  her 
rivalry  with  England,  209 ;  her  share 
in  the  expedition  against  Algiers,  209 ; 
forces  England  to  modify  the  Navigation 
Act,  ii.  154 ;  Belgium  annexed  to,  iii. 
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163 ;  consents  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
union,  166 ;  accepts  arrangement  of  Lon- 
don Conference  in  January  1831,  iv.  234  ; 
rejects  modified  arrangement  of  July, 
243 ;  rejects  arrangement  of  October, 
248 ;  relations  of  court  of,  with  Prussia 
and  Russia,  249 ;  drinking  habits  ac- 
quired by  the  English  in,  443. 

Holland,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry),  phy- 
sician to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  14 ; 
leaves  the  princess,  16  ;  his  evidence,  5^. 

Holland,  Lord,  feebly  defends  Dissent,  i. 
390 ;  amends  the  Traversing  Bill,  431  ; 
supports  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  in 
1830,  435  ;  supports  Canning  in  1827,  ii. 
354;  objected  to  by  George  IV.,  370, 
372  ;  condemns  the  allusion  to  Navarmo 
as  "untoward,"  iii.  132;  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  192. 

Holmes,  Mr.,  Secretary  to  the  Master- 
General,  ii.  440. 

Holroyd,  Mr.  Justice,  presides  at  Sir  M. 
Lopes'  trial,  ii.  325. 

Holy  Places,  the  French  treaty  of  1740  re- 
specting, vi.  3 ;  redemanded  by  France 
for  the  Latin  monks  in  1850,  4  ;  the  letter 
and  firman  relating  to,  5  ;  quarrel  be- 
tween Russia  and  France  about,  6  ;  set- 
tlement of  the  disputes  affecting  the,  14. 

Homer,  use  made  of,  by  Milton,  v.  240. 

Hone,  William,  abortive  prosecutions  of, 

'•  379- 

Hong  Kong,  cession  of,  yi.  198  «. 
Honiton,  corruption  in,  i.  125. 
Hood,  Lord,  accompanies  the  Queen  to  the 

Abbey,  ii.  70. 
Hood,  Lady,  accompanies  the  Queen  to  the 

Abbey,  ii.  70 ;  protests  against  escort  at 

her  funeral,  76. 
Hook,  Dean,  his  views  on  the  education 

question,  v.  75  n. 
Hook,  Theodore,  his  character  and  career, 

ii.  95  ;  institutes  the  John  Bull,  95. 
Hooper,  i.  349. 
Hop,  introduction  of  the,  into  England,  iv. 

442. 
Hope,  President  of  the  Court  of  Session, 

his  argument   respecting   pluralities,   v. 

306. 
Hoppner,  Mr.,  made  Consul  in  Lisbon,  iv. 

286 ;  demands  reparation  from  Miguel, 

286. 
Home,  Sir  W.,  elected  for  Marylebone,  iii. 

359- 

Horner,  Francis,  his  character  and  career, 
i.  263  ;  his  death,  394  ;  his  article  on  the 
currency,  396 ;  obtains  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, 398. 

Horse  tax  (fee  also  Agricultural  Classes) 
reduced,  ii.  106 ;  tax  on  ponies  and  mules 
repealed,  152. 

Horsham,  system  of  polling  in,  i.  126 ; 
Romilly  represents,  322. 

Horton,  Rt.  Hon.  Wilmot,  his  career,  iii. 
325  ;  his  Emigration  Bill,  327. 

Hotham,  Baron,  his  view  of  duelling,  iv. 

434- 
House-tax,   the,   reduced,   a.    184 ;    reim- 


posed,  v.  427  ;  amended,  431 ;  Disraeli's 
proposed  increase  of,  470.  See  Assessed 
Taxes. 

Howard,  John,  the  prison  reformer,  i.  175, 
190;  his  remarks  on  the  Irish  Charter 
schools,  iii.  352 ;  his  estimation  with 
posterity,  vi.  140;  obligations  of  Eng- 
land to,  404. 

Howard  of  Walsingham,  Lord,  his  place 
at  the  coronation,  ii.  72. 

Howard,  Wm.,  attorney  to  Stockdale,  iv. 
201  ;  sent  to  Newgate,  203. 

Howard  de  Walden,  Lord,  his  letter  to 
Viscount  de  Sa  Bandeira,  iv.  166  n.  ;  his 
embassy  at  Lisbon,  v.  372. 

Howe,  Lord,  his  victory  off  Ushant,  i.  198. 

Howick,  Lord  (afterwards  Lord  Grey, 
which  see),  supports  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment in  February  1830,  ii.  434 ;  his 
Emigration  Bill,  hi.  328  «.  ;  his  views 
on  slavery,  410  n.  ;  objects  to  apprentice 
system  and  resigns,  412  ;  made  Under- 
Secretary  at  Home  Office,  412  «.  ;  his 
slavery  policy  resisted  by  Brougham, 
iv.  167  ;  retires,  195  ;  his  amendment  to 
the  Registration  Bill,  ai6 ;  defeated  in 
Northumberland,  223  ;  votes  against  the 
Corn  Laws,  394,  397  ;  introduces  soldiers' 
libraries,  428  «.  ;  his  free  trade  motion, 
v.  27. 

Howley,  Bishop  of  London,  i.  151. 

Hownam,  Lieutenant,  his  connection  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  16 ;  his  evi- 
dence, 54. 

Huddersfield  riot  in  1817,  i.  365 ;  abortive 
prosecution  of  the  rioters,  365. 

Hudson,  Jas.  (afterwards  Sir  J.),  sent  to 
find  Peel  in  Italy,  iv.  3. 

Huggins,  a  slave-owner,  cruelty  of,  iii.  393. 

Hugginstown,  tithe  riot  at,  iii.  345,  346. 

Hugo,  Victor,  reference  to  "  Les  Mis£r- 
ables,"  iv.  253  «. 

Hull,  Wilberforce  returned  for,  i.  104  ; 
bribery  in,  125. 

Hullah,  Mr.,  singing  classes  of,  iv.  407. 

Hulton,  Mr.,  presiding  magistrate  at 
Peterloo,  i.  421. 

Hume,  David,  his  history,  i.  224,  225  ;  in- 
fluence of  his  writings  on  Scotland,  v. 
302. 

Hume,  Joseph,  M.P.,  his  questions  about 
the  Queen  s  allowance,  ii.  29  ;  his  career, 
iii ;  his  first  labours  for  economy,  112  ; 
his  motion  on  the  position  and  pay  of 
the  Receivers-General,  112, 113  ;  opposes 
the  creation  of  the  Dead  Weight,  121  ; 
obtains  a  select  committee  on  the  Com- 
bination Acts,  178 ;  his  attack  on  the 
Irish  Church,  291,  301 ;  his  amendment 
to  the  bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  307 ;  supports  Wellington 
in  February  1830,  434 ;  his  motion  for 
a  reduction  of  taxation,  438,  and  for  a 
reduction  of  establishments,  439  ;  elected 
for  Middlesex,  iii.  176 ;  urges  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  184 ;  proposes  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Colonies,  219  ;  pro- 
poses Littleton  for  Speakership,  365 ; 
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signs  the  address  to  Althorp  in  1834, 
468  ;  proposes  better  accommodation  for 
House  of  Commons,  iv.  8 ;  proposes  to 
limit  the  supplies,  13  ;  abandons  the  pro- 
posal, 13 ;  attacks  Lord  Londonderry, 
14  ;  challenged  by  Peel,  31  w.  ;  threatens 
Lords  with  destruction,  43  «.  ;  obtains 
extension  to  colonies  of  "Orange"  in- 
quiry, 57 ;  proposes  removal  of  official 
Orangemen,  58  ;  moves  reduction  in 
Civil  List,  103  ;  opposes  Canada  Bill, 
129 ;  supports  Disraeli's  candidature  in 
1833,  368  ;  his  motion  against  the  Corn 
LawSj  393 ;  his  remark  on  the  votes 
of  Ministers,  397  ».  ;  prints  a  National 
Gallery  catalogue,  407  ;  moves  the  aboli- 
tion of  flogging,  430;  his  proposal  on 
the  income  tax,  v.  13  ;  his  motion  on  the 
first  Budget  of  1848, 199  ;  declares  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  expenditure  unwarrant- 
able, 200 ;  opposes  Russell's  rearrange- 
ment of  the  sugar  duties,  204  ;  his  motion 
on  the  brick  duty,  227  «.  ;  his  motion 
for  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  British 
Museum  and  National  Gallery,  294 ; 
moves  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  337  ;  proposes  to  stop  the  interest 
on  the  Russian-Dutch  loan,  369  ;  his 
motion  condemning  British  intervention 
in  Portugal,  375  ;  carries  a  motion  limit- 
ing the  income  tax  to  one  year,  432. 

Humfrey,  Col.,  his  description  of  sufferings 
of  foreign  legion,  iv.  309  «. 

Hummelauer,  Baron,  his  mission  to  Eng- 
land, v.  395. 

Hungary,  revolution  in,  v.  399  ;  crushed 
by  help  of  Russia,  404. 

Hunt,  Orator,"  i.  348  ;  too  late  for  the 
Spa  Fields  riot,  350,  352  ;  presides  at 
Peterloo,  421  ;  arrested,  422 ;  his  con- 
viction and  sentence,  425  «.  ;  defeated  in 
Somersetshire  in  1826,  li.  211  ;  M.P.  for 
Preston,  iii.  193  ;  his  amendment  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  219 ;  death  of,  iv.  82  «.  ; 
presents  the  first  Women's  Rights  peti- 
tion, 346  «. ;  his  support  of  Chartism,  381. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  tried  for  an  article  on  flog- 
ging, i.  429. 

Hunter,  John,  i.  213,  231. 

Huntingdon,  election  for,  in  1826,  ii.  211. 

Huntingfield,  Lord,  his  borough  of  Dun- 
wich,  i.  122. 

Huntingford,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  i.  151. 

Hurrehurpore,  battle  of,  vi.  no. 

Htiskisson,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  his  career,  i. 
412;  his  memorandum  on  finance,  413; 
resists  the  degradation  of  the  currency, 
ii.  no;  proposed  for  the  India  Board, 
131  ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
131  ;  his  reform  of  the  Navigation  Acts, 
157  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts, 
173  ;  supports  the  repeal  of  the  Combina- 
tion Acts,  178  ;  his  legislation  on  em- 
ployers and  employed,  181  ;  summary  of 
liLs  policy,  187,  188  «.  ;  his  views  on  the 
currency,  197 ;  his  speech  on  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1825,  204  ;  in  1826,  206  ;  Canning 
defends  his  commercial  policy,  206  ;  his 


speech  at  Liverpool  on  the  Corn  Laws, 
210 ;  his  free  trade  opinions  obnoxious 
to  the  Tories,  344  ;  his  position  in  1827, 
344 ;  adheres  to  Canning,  353  ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Wellington  on  the 
Com  Bill,  364  ;  Colonial  Minister,  368  ; 
refuses  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer, 
371 ;  approves  Althorp  as  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  372,  373 ;  ac- 
cepts office  under  Wellington,  374 ;  his 
speech  at  Liverpool,  376 ;  supports  Ro- 
man Catholic  emancipation,  381  ;  his 
views  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  1828,  382, 
383 ;  his  vote  on  the  East  Retford  Bill, 
386,  387  ;  his  retirement,  387  ;  supports 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  1830,  434 ; 
his  opinion  of  Navarino,  iii.  131  ;  de- 
nounces Codrington,  137;  his  account  of 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  177  ; 
his  death,  181,  265  j  disallows  Jamaica 
Act  of  1826,  404 ;  his  advice  to  Canada 
Committee,  iv.  117  ;  a  paid  agent,  126  ; 
his  commercial  reforms,  v.  n  ;  his  reform 
of  the  Navigation  Acts,  216 ;  his  seces- 
sion from  Wellington,  vi.  141. 

Hutcheson,  advocates  "greatest  happiness 
principle,"  i.  219 ;  influence  of  his  writ- 
ings on  Scotland,  v.  302. 

Hutchinson,  Lord,  ii.  24  ;  meets  the  Queen 
at  St.  Omer,  34. 

Hutton  (the  geologist),  i.  213. 

Hyde  Park(  regulations  concerning  car- 
riages in,  iv.  408. 

Hyderabad,  Deccan.     See  Nizam. 

Hyderabad,  Scinde,  entry  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
into,  vL  212. 

IBRAHIM  PACHA,  commands  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,  iii.  97  ;  captures 
Missolonghi,  98 ;  supposed  to  contem- 
plate depopulation  of  Morea,  109 ;  his 
interview  with  Captain  Spencer,  no; 
his  negotiation  with  the  allied  admirals, 
125  ;  his  despatch  of  Greek  slaves  to 
Egypt,  137 ;  his  desire  to  evacuate  the 
Morea,  139  ;  commands  Egyptian  army, 
iv.  280;  crosses  the  Taurus,  281;  his 
position  in  1839,  319  ;  destroys  the  Tur- 
kish army,  332  ;  evacuates  Syria,  333. 

Ilbert,  Mr.,  the  agitation  against  his  bill, 
vi.  151. 

Ilchester,  purchased  by  Lord  Darlington, 
i.  118 ;  cruel  conduct  of  patron  of,  ii. 

324- 

Imports  and  exports,  their  amount  in  1793, 
i.  44 ;  in  1815,  44,  101 ;  in  1873,  101 ; 
false  theory  of,  214;  from  1792  to  1815, 
330  «.  ;  in  1816  and  1817,  368 ;  in  1818, 
394 ;  their  amount  in  1819,  ii.  91  ;  in 
1820,  99;  in  1822-25,  I59i  amount  of, 
iii.  251  ;  confusion  arising  from  difference 
between  official  and  real  values  of,  252  ; 
their  amount  from  1836  to  1842,  iv.  356  ; 
in  1842-45,  v.  56  ;  in  1849,  205  ;  amount 
of,  in  1853,  458. 

Income  and  expenditure  {see  also  Budget), 
decrease  of  the  revenue  in  1819,  ii.  92; 
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in  1822,  125  ;  in  1823,  159.     See  Revenue 
and  Expenditure. 

Income-tax,  the,  i.  43  ;  its  imposition,  332  ; 
its  repeal,  336  ;  its  yield  in  1815  and  1843, 
iii.  248  ;  in  1816,  iv.  342  ;  revived  in  1842, 
v.  9 ;  amount  yielded  by,  23  ;  proposals 
relating  to,  in  1848,  199,  200 ;  yield  of, 
in  1848,  205  ;  limited  to  one  year  in  1851, 
432  ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  for  reduc- 
ing, 476  ;  its  testimony  to  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  people,  vi.  385. 

Indemnity,  Bill  of,  in  1818,  i.  384. 

India  (see  also  East  India  Company},  Por- 
tugal monopolises  the  trade  with,  i.  106  ; 
company  formed  to  trade  with,  107 ;  its 
history  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eight- 
eenth century,  109 ;  trade  with,  thrown 
open,  109 ;  flogging  abolished  in  the 
native  army  of,  iv.  431 ;  history  of  British 
conquest  of,  still  unwritten,  vi.  68  ;  object 
of  the  first  English  adventurers  to,  69 ; 
early  rival  settlements  in,  70 ;  rivalry  of 
France  and  England  in,  70 ;  Governor- 
General  of,  his  power  restricted  in  1784, 
74  ;  the  dread  of  invasion  from  the  north- 
western frontier  of,  74  ;  French  influence 
in,  destroyed,  76,  77,  83 ;  fears  of  Napo 
leon  in,  92  ;  zemindar  and  ryotwar  sys- 
tems of  land  tenure  in,  97 ;  administra- 
tion of  justice  in,  100  ;  dacoitee  in,  102  ; 
employment  of  native  agency  in,  135  ; 
land  settlement  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces  of,  136  ;  abolition  of  suttee  in, 
138  ;  changes  of  1833  in  the  government 
of,  146  ;  freedom  of  the  press  in,  148, 
149  ;  routes  to,  154  ;  trade  of,  with  China, 
194  «.  ;  dread  of  Russia  removed  in,  232  ; 
improvements  effected  in,  during  Dal- 
housie's  administration,  263;  the  "key" 
of,  265  ;  popular  errors  about,  273 ;  pro- 
portion of  European  and  native  troops 
in,  274 ;  the  Sepoy  war  in,  299 ;  preser- 
vation of,  due  to  Canning,  314  ;  govern- 
ment of,  transferred  to  the  Crown,  321  ; 
effect  of  the  conquest  of,  on  England's 
foreign  policy,  325 ;  resemblances  of,  to 
a  colony,  327. 

India^  Central,  condition  of,  on  Lord 
Moira's  arrival,  vi.  112. 

Indian-corn  purchased  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  famine,  v.  159. 

Indus,  Ellenborough's  yearnings  for  the 
command  of  the,  vi.  168  ;  their  realisa- 
tion, 205. 

Infanta,  Regent  of  Portugal,  iii.  84  ;  her 
illness,  148. 

Infanta,  Spanish.     See  Fernanda. 

Information,  ex  officio,  restrictions  on,  in 
1819,  i.  431. 

Ingilby,  Sir  W.,  his  motion  for  reduction 
of  malt  tax,  iii.  429,  438 ;  rejected  in 
1834,  438. 

Inghs,  Sir  R.,  opposes  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  ii.  378  ;  stands  for 
Oxfordj  405  ;  his  reply  to  Peel,  411 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  first  Reform  Bill,  iii. 
209 ;  denounces  Irish  Church  Act,  376 ; 
objects  to  Littleton's  Tithe  Bill,  456; 


defends  grant  of  colonial  minerals  to 
Duke  of  York,  iv.  115  «  ;  denounces  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  168 ;  his  speech  on 
Russell's  education  scheme,  185 ;  his 
defence  of  the  unreformed  Irish  corpora- 
tions, 207  «.  ;  his  language  on  occupa- 
tion of  Cracow,  313  ;  his  speech  against 
the  Maynooth  Bill,  v.  118 ;  opposes 
Graham's  Irish  Education  Bill,  122  ;  his 
opposition  to  Church  reform,  254 ;  his 
protest  against  the  Cathedral  Chapters 
Bill,  262  ;  his  language  on  the  Papal  ag- 
gression, 423 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Tithes  Bill,  430. 

Inglis,  Brigadier,  his  defence  of  Lucknow, 

yi-  Sw- 
ings, a  butcher,  one  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators,  i.  437  ;  executed,  440. 

Inkerman,  first  assault  of,  vi.  44 ;  battle 
of,  44. 

Inquisition  restored  by  Ferdinand  VII.,  ii. 
3iS- 

Insolvency,  the  law  of,  iv.  420. 

Intemperance,  i.  136. 

Interest.     See  Usury. 

Ipsara  taken  by  the  Egyptians,  iii.  97. 

Ipsilanti,  his  insurrection  against  the  Porte, 
iii.  39. 

Ireland  (see  Church,  Education,  Poor, 
Tithe),  her  population  in  1816,  i.  23 ; 
revenues  of,  39 ;  consolidation  of  the 
Irish  and  English  exchequers,  40  «.  ; 
her  treatment  commercially,  45  ;  fran- 
chise in,  117,  121 ;  effects  of  Church 
supremacy  on,  157  ;  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  304 ;  the  Union,  305,  306 ;  the 
Volunteers  in,  312 ;  George  iV.'s  visit 
to,  ii.  81,  82,  261 ;  its  treatment  by 
England,  230  ;  the  settlement  of  Ulster, 
231  ;  the  massacre  of  the  English, 
232 ;  Cromwell's  settlement  of,  232  ; 
Charles  II.'s  treatment  of,  233 ;  siege 
of  Limerick,  234 ;  penal  laws  of,  237- 
241 ;  the  Volunteers,  243 ;  penal  laws 
partially  repealed,  244 ;  the  Union,  246  ; 
disorder  in,  262,  263 ;  distress  in,  264, 
266 ;  outrages  in,  269-273  ;  the  Rock- 
ites,  271  ;  famine  in,  275 ;  riots  in,  289 ; 
committees  upon,  298  ;  agitation  in, 
425  ;  increase  in  the  population  of,  1815- 
1832,  iii.  248  ;  its  condition  in  1830,  329  ; 
subdivision  of  land  in,  330;  emigration 
from,  330 ;  new  reformation  in,  341  ; 
tithe  riots,  344,  345  ;  juries  in,  345  ;  dis- 
content in  1831,  355  ;  in  1832,  365 ;  out- 
rages in,  366 ;  disinclination  in,  to  serve 
on  juries,  366  ;  agitation  in,  for  repeal  of 
Union,  449;  proportion  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  in,  iv.  28  «.  ;  condition  of, 
in  1837,  85 ;  increased  spirit  duties  for, 
v.  9 ;  English  poor  law  extended  to,  71 ; 
treatment  of,  by  England,  82  ;  absentee- 
ism in,  increased  by  the  Union,  89 ; 
condition  of  the  poor  in,  90 ;  disfranchise- 
ment  of  the  405.  freeholders  in,  91  ;  evic- 
tions in,  91,  207  ;  repeal  agitation  in,  93  ; 
its  collapse,  108 ;  proposal  to  construct 
railways  in,  114;  land  tenure  in,  123; 
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fail  are  of  the  potato  crop  in,  127  ;  increase 
of  crime  in,  144  ;  the  famine  in,  measures 
for  its  relief,  160 ;  outdoor  relief  added 
to  the  poor  law  of,  168 ;  encumbered 
estates  in,  169  ;  railways  in,  170  ;  cost  of 
the  famine  in,  to  the  national  exchequer, 
171 ;  renewed  outrages  in,  185  ;  effect  of 
the  Continental  revolution  on,  189  ;  pro- 
secutions in,  192 ;  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in,  192 ;  Smith 
O'Brien's  rebellion  in,  193 ;  decrease  of 
population  in,  194,  208 ;  amendments  of 
the  poor  law  in,  209 ;  conflict  between 
Orangemen  and  Ribandmen  in,  219 ; 
visit  of  the  Queen  to,  221 ;  further  ad- 
vance of  money  to,  221  ;  extension  of 
the  franchise  in,  222  ;  the  Viceroyalty  of, 
223 ;  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for,  its 
importance,  224 ;  the  proposed  appoint- 
ment of  a  Secretary  of  State  for,  225  ; 
income  tax  extended  to,  476 ;  excluded 
from  the  advantages  of  the  Navigation 
Act,  vi.  328  ;  population  of,  382  ;  causes 
of  decrease  of  population  in,  383. 

Ireland,  Bank  of.     See  Bank. 

Irish  clergy,  distress  of,  iii.  347  ;  grant  to, 

iH8' 
Irish  emigrants,   their  preference  of  the 

United  States,  vi.  ^346. 
Iron,  its  limited  use  in  Britain  formerly,  i. 

62  ;  Lord  Dudley  uses  coal  for  smelting, 

63  ;  rapid  extension  of  the  iron  trade,  63  ; 
fall  in  prices  of,  344 ;  distress   in   iron 
trade,  344 ;  tax  on,  reduced,  ii.  184 ;  rise 
in  price  ofj  190. 

Irrawaddy  river,  vi.  126. 

Irving,  Edward,  his  preaching,  ii.  232, 

Irvingism,  origin  of,  v.  251. 

Irwell,  aqueduct  over,  i.  ji}  345. 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  birth,  iv.  29^ ;  success 
of  her  cause,  298  ;  audience  with,  refused 
to  the  French  ambassador,  v.  354 ;  new 
law  passed  respecting  her  marriage,  356  ; 
candidates  for  her  hand,  357 ;  married, 
365. 

Isabella  the  Catholic,  her  reign,  iii.  2. 

Isturitz,  M.,  Spanish  Minister,  iv.  307. 

Italy,  condition  of  in  1830,  iv.  262 ;  state 
of,  in  1846,  v.  378 ;  called  a  "  geogra- 
phical expression  "  by  Mettemich,  380  ; 
disturbances  in  1847  in,  382 ;  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution  on,  392. 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  conquests  of,  iii.  36. 

JACKSON,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i.  152 ;  op- 
poses the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
134. 

Jamaica  benefited  by  the  Hayti  rebellion, 
i.  101 ;  indignation  of,  at  Bathurst,  iii. 
395 ;  the  Jamaica  Act  of  1826,  403 ;  riots 
in,  in  1831,  408  ;  its  conduct  in  1839,  iv. 
164 ;  prisons  in,  165  ;  agrees  to  abolish 
apprenticeship,  170 ;  Prison  Bill  for,  171 ; 
anger  of  House  of  Assembly  of,  171  ;  bill 
to  suspend  constitution  of,  172 ;  aban- 
doned, 172;  the  second  bill,  178;  amended 
and  passed,  1-9 ;  disturbances  in,  vi.  335. 


James  I.  endeavours  to  check  the  growth 
of  London,  i.  83  ;  his  religious  policy,  ii. 
225  ;  "  Queen  "  James,  iii.  3. 

James  II.  in  Ireland,  i.  234. 

James,  Mr.,  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  v.  263. 

James,  the,  an  emigrant  ship,  iii.  326. 

Janissaries,  their  origin,  iii.  115  ;  suppres- 
sion of,  116. 

Jassy,  the  peace  of,  iii.  38. 

Jeffcott,  Sir  J.,  his  duel  with  Dr.  Hennis, 
iv.  425. 

Jeffrey  (afterwards  Lord),  his  duel  with 
Moore,  i.  136  ;  member  of  Speculative 
Society,  and  founds  Edinburgh  Reuiejv, 
261,  2&2:  264 ;  elected  for  Edinburgh,  iii. 
358 ;  raised  to  the  Bench,  461  n.  \  his 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  iy.  37 ;  his 
sentiments  on  the  Scotch  Disruption,  v. 

3'9- 

Jekyll,  Sir  J. ,  his  motion  to  check  drunken- 
ness, iv.  447. 

Jellachich,  elected  Ban  of  Croatia,  v.  399  ; 
joins  the  Austrian  campaign  against 
Hungary,  400. 

Jellalabad,  arrival  of  Dr.  Brydon  at,  vi. 
189 ;  position  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  at,  190 ; 
earthquake  at.  191 ;  siege  of,  raised  by 
Akbar  Khan,  194. 

Jena,  effects  of  the  battle,  i.  21,  in. 

Jenkinson,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  «.  ; 
his  extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257. 

Jenner,  Dr.  Edward,  discovers  vaccina- 
tion, i.  190. 

Jersey,  Lady,  the  favourite  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  i.  277. 

Jerusalem,  the  Protestant  bishopric  of,  v. 
277,  vL  4. 

Jesuits,  their  expulsion  from  Switzerland, 
v.  377. 

Jews,  disabilities  of,  iii.  310 ;  admitted  to 
freedom  of  City,  311  ;  Governor  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  311  ;  called  to  the 
Bar,  311  ;  Sheriff  of  London,  311  ;  de- 
bates in  1847  on  tne  disabilities  of,  v. 
201  j  Sabbath  of  the,  291  n. 

Jhansi,  Ranee  of,  heroic  conduct  of,  vi. 
317  ;  annexation  of,  241  «. 

Joan  of  Arc,  i.  249. 

Jocelyn,  Lord,  his  question  on  the  Repeal 
agitation,  v.  98. 

John  Bull,  the,  its  institution  in  1820,  ii. 
95  ;  its  unscrupulous  character,  96. 

John  VI.,  leaves  Brazil  for  Portugal,  iii. 
75  ;  his  death,  83. 

Johnson,  Captain,  vi.  181. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  slavery,  iii. 
394- 

Johnson,  Judge,  his  article  on  "  Juvema," 
L  268. 

Johnstone,  the  Radical,  his  sentence  in 
1820,  i.  425  ». 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  his  advice  to  build  a 
steam  fleet,  v.  197  ;  in  command  of  a 
squadron  off  the  Moorish  coasts,  352 ; 
bombards  Tangiers,  353. 

Jones,  churchwarden,  ecclesiastical  prose- 
cution of,  v.  263. 
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Jones,  Ernest,  the  Chartist,  iv.  384. 
Jones,   General,   march    of,    through    the 

Mahratta  territory,  vi.  87. 
Jones,  Sir  Harford,  his  mission  to  Teheran, 

vi.  95. 

Jonson,  Ben,  his  writings,  i.  211. 
Jowahir  Singh,  rule  and   murder  of,  vi. 

220. 
Joy,   Attorney  -  General    for    Ireland,   iii. 

334- 
Jugdulluck,   the    Cabul    fugitives  at,   vi. 

1 88  ;  storming  of,  200. 
Junius  quoted,  iv.  424. 
Jyetuck,  the  disaster  at,  vi.  108. 


KAFFIR  wars,  the,  vi.  342. 

Kainardji,  the  peace  of,  iii.  37  ;  v.  406 ; 
vi.  21 ;  violated  by  Turkey,  ni.  40. 

Kalisch,  camp  of,  iv.  312. 

Kalunga,  the  disaster  at,  vi.  107. 

Kamram,  ruler  at  Herat,  vi.  157 ;  intrigu- 
ing with  Persia,  176  ;  his  power  usurped 
by  Yar  Mahommed,  266. 

Kara,  George,  his  efforts  for  Servia,  iii.  38. 

Karrack  Island,  occupations  of,  vi.  166, 
271. 

Kars,  defence  of,  vi.  61. 

Kavanagh,  Mr.,  returned  for  Carlow,  iv. 
48. 

Kay,  John,  his  invention  of  the  fly-shuttle, 
i.  49. 

Kay,  Robert,  his  invention  of  the  drop- 
box,  i.  49. 

Kaye,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  «. 

Kaye,  Sir  J. ,  his  opinion  of  Lord  W.  Ben- 
tinck's  land  settlement;  vi.  136  n.  ;  his 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  natives  to 
Europeans  in  the  Indian  army,  274  «. 

Keane,  Sir  J.,  commands  the  Afghan  ex- 
peditionary force,  vi.  167  ;  lands  at  Kur- 
rachee,  17^0;  made  Lord  Keane?  174. 

Kearsley,  his  retort  on  Methuen,  iv.  70  n. 

Keble,  Rev.  John,  v.  270 ;  influence  of  his 
Christian  fenr,  272  ;  his  Assize  sermon, 
274. 

Keck,  Legh,  introduces  bill  for  disfran- 
chisement  of  Penryn,  ii.  384. 

Kelly,  Archbishop,  permits  mixed  educa- 
tion, iii.  353  ». 

Kelly,  Colonel,  victory  of,  at   Hurrehur- 

pore,  vi.  110. 
Kelly,  Sir  Fitzroy,  his  bill  to  limit  capital 

punishment,  iv.  404  «. 
Kelly,  John,  murdered,  i.  185. 
Kelly,   Mr.,  poor-rate  collector,   shot,   v. 

1 86. 

•Kelly,  Michael,  shot,  v.  185. 
Kelp    industry  of   Western   Scotland,   v. 

165. 

Kempt,  Sir  J.,  Master-General  of  Ord- 
nance, iii.  369. 

Kendal  dependent  on  woollen  trade,  i.  45. 
Kent,  Duke  of,  career  and  character,  ii. 
5  ;  his  marriage,  5  ;  increased  allowance 
to,  6,  8  ;  his  death,  n. 
Kent,'  Duchess    of,   entrusted    with    Re- 
gency in  event  of  her  daughter's  mino- 


rity,  iii.    199 ;    her  estrangement   from 
William  IV.,  iv.  98. 

Kenyon,  Lord,  sinecures  enjoyed  by  his 
family  i.  129 ;  moves  for  hearing  for 
Queen's  Counsel,  ii.  50  ;  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  Orangemen,  iv.  54  ;  his  judi- 
cial statement  on  duelling,  434. 

Kepl_er?  influence  of  his  discoveries  on 
religious  thought,  v.  245. 

Kerry,  distress  in,  in  1822,  i.  275. 

Kersal  Moor,  the  Chartist  meeting  at,  iv. 
383- 

Kertch.  capture  of,  vi.  60. 

Key,  Sir  John,  his  motion  for  repeal  of 
assessed  taxes,  iii.  430. 

Khosrew  Pacha  endeavours  to  negotiate 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  iv.  321. 

Khurruk  Singh,  son  of  Rungeet  Singh,  vi. 
218  ;  his  death,  219. 

Kidderminster,  debtors'  prison  of,  iv.  421. 

Kildare  Place  schools,  iii.  353. 

Kilkenny,  outrages  in,  iii.  366. 

Killingworth,  Stephenson  employed  at, 
iii.  257. 

Kilwarden,  Lord,  murder  of,  ii.  263. 

King,  Captain,  his  government  of  the 
penal  settlement  in  New  South  Wales, 
yi-  354- 

King,  Gregory,  his  statements  respecting 
the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  after 
the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies,  v.  460  «. 

King,  Locke,  asks  leave  to  introduce  his 
County  Frnnchise  Bill,  v.  427 ;  and  de- 
feats the  Government,  428. 

King,  Lord,  his  paper  on  the  currency, 
i.  396 ;  insists  on  his  rents  being  paid  in 
gold,  309 ;  his  motion  respecting  the 
Dead  Weight  Annuity  Bill,  ii.  122,  «.  ; 
his  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws  in  1826, 
204. 

King,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  description  of  Eethnal 
Green  in  1816,  i.  158. 

Kinglake,  Mr.,  his  misconception  of 
Aberdeen's  foreign  policy,  v.  353  n.  ;  his 
account  of  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment after  the  affair  at  Sinope,  vi.  26. 

King's  College,  London,  its  foundation, 
ji.  415- 

Kingsley,  Charles,  quoted,  iv.  360. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  his  description  of  the 
famine  in  the  Western  Highlands, 
quoted,  v.  166. 

Kingston  obtains  a  private  Act  for  theatre, 
iii.  307. 

Kinnoul,  Lord,  his  nomination  of  Mr. 
Young  to  Auchterarder,  v.  310. 

Kirkee,  the  action  at,  vi.  117. 

Knaresborough,  Tierney  sits  for,  i.  317. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  E.,  his  account  of  agricul- 
tural distress  in  1829,  ii.  426;  moves  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  1830,  434  ; 
his  opposition  to  Wellington,  iii.  176 ; 
supports  Parnell  on  the  Civil  List,  191  ; 
defeated  in  Kent,  214;  accepts  office 
under  Peel,  v.  i  ;  defends  Peel's  sliding 
scale,  6  ;  resigns,  25. 

Knight,  Charles,  starts  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  iv.  74. 
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Knightley,  Sir  R.,  moves  reduction  of 
soap  duties,  iv.  79. 

Kohendil  Khan  threatens  Herat,  vi. 
267. 

Kohistan,  disaster  in,  vi.  184. 

Kohundil  Khan,  negotiation  of  Burr.es 
with,  vi.  161. 

Korniloff,  Admiral,  his  defence  of  Sebas- 
toppl,  vi.  36 ;  killed,  39. 

Kosciusko,  the  hero  of  Poland,  iv.  268. 

Kossuth,  obtains  a  separate  ministry  for 
Hungary,  v.  399  ;  marches  to  the  help 
of  the  Viennese  insurgents,  400 ;  de- 
mands the  deposition  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  404 ;  surrenders  supreme  power 
to  Gregory,  405  ;  escapes  into  Turkey, 
406 ;  deputation  respecting,  441. 

Kress,  Barbara,  her  evidence  against  the 
Queen,  ii.  53. 

Krudener,  Madame,  persuades  Alexander 
to  form  the  Holy  Alliance,  i.  14  ;  her 
influence,  iii.  246. 

Kumaon,  conquest  of,  vi.  no. 

Kurrachee,  seizure  of,  vi.  170;  cession  of, 
demanded,  205. 


LABOUCHEKE,  H.  (afterwards  Lord  Taun- 
ton),  his  first  Jamaica  Bill,  iv.  172  ;  his 
second  Jamaica  Bill,  178;  votes  for  a 
committee  on  the  Corn  Law,  397  ;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  v.  155  ;  his  circular 
on  Irish  relief,  162  «.  ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  188  «.  ;  his  Irish  Secre- 
taryship, 225  n. 

I>abourdonnais,  vi.  71. 

Laffitte,  M.,  Minister  of  France,  iv.  238  ; 
beaten  for  Presidency  of  Chamber,  245 
ft.  ;  his  retirement,  263. 

Lahore  taken  by  Zemaun  Shah,  vi.  79. 

Lake,  Lord,  his  victories  in  the  war  with 
Scindia,  vi.  84 ;  his  mistake  respecting 
Scindia,  86  ;  his  failure  at  Bhurtpore, 
87  ;  protests  against  the  policy  of  Corn- 
walhs,  90. 

Lalande,  A_dmira1,  commands  French 
squadron  in  Mediterranean  in  1838,  iv. 
319. 

Lally,  General,  executed  for  surrendering 
Pondicherry,  vi.  71. 

Lalor,  Patrick,  murder  of,  iii.  366. 

I>al  Singh,  deposition  of,  vi,  227  ;  his  claim 
against  Moolraj,  228. 

Lamarque,  General,  riots  on  occasion  of 
the  funeral  of,  iv.  253. 

I,amartine,  M.  de,  v.  189 ;  his  answer  to 
the  Irish  deputation,  190,  391  ;  solicitous 
for  the  British  alliance,  260 ;  resists  the 
prohibition  of  the  banquet,  386  ;  declares 
for  a  Republic,  390 ;  organises  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  390  ;  offers  armed 
assistance  to  the  Italian  patriots,  394; 
end  of  his  authority,  397. 

Lamb,  C.,  writes  for  the  Post,  \.  259. 

Lamb,  Sir  F.,  Minister  at  Lisbon,  iii. 
149;  disapproves  Wellington's  Portu- 
guese policy,  155. 

Lamb,  George,  his  death,  iii.  413  n.  ;  his 


motion  respect!  g  counsel  for  prisoners, 
iv.  416. 

Lamb,  Right  Hon.  \V.     See  Melbourne. 

Lamberg,  General,  assassinated,  v.  400 

Lambert,  Commodore,  despatched  to 
Rangoon,  vi.  234 ;  deviates  from  liis 
orders,  235  ;  seizes  a  Burmese  vessel, 
237;  is  fired  upon,  238;  attacked  u 
second  time,  239. 

Lambeth,  increase  of,  ii.  320. 

Lambton,  J.  G.  (see  also  Durham,  Lord). 
his  Reform  motion  in  1821.  ii.  336. 

Lambton,  J.  W.,  his  duel  with  Beaumont, 
i.  136. 

Lanark,  New,  Robert  Owen's  experiment 
at,  iv.  375,  376. 

Lancashire,  no  contest  in,  for  twenty  years. 
i.  119;  its  alarming  condition  in  1819. 
420. 

Lancaster,  Duchy  of,  the  Crown  in  ert- 
joyment  of,  ii.  89  ;  William  IV.  fails  to 
surrender,  iii.  199  ;  income  of,  iv.  108  ; 
left  under  the  Crown,  108. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  establishes  a  school  on 
Bell's  principle,  i.  189,  150. 

Lancaster,  jurisdiction  in  Palatinate  of. 
iii.  271. 

I^and,  agricultural,  amount  of  its  assessment 
in  1852,  v.  458. 

Landed  classes,  their  influence,  i.  141  ;  in- 
crease of  rents,  145  ;  declining  influence 
of,  146 ;  privileges  of,  148  ;  their  willing 
acceptance  of  Protectionist  doctrines, 
224  ;  their  influence  decreased  by  the 
teachings  of  the  economists,  224 ;  dis- 
tress of  the,  in  1820,  ii.  102  ;  demand 
reform,  107  ;  decreasing  privileges  of,  iii. 
302,  303. 

Land  tenure  in  Ireland,  report  of  the 
Devon  Commission  on,  v.  123 ;  the 
Compensation  for  Improvements  Bill 
founded  thereon  withdrawn,  126. 

Lane- Fox,  Mr.,  his  motion  against  the 
Repeal  agitation,  v.  98. 

Languedoc,  the  Canal  of,  i.  69. 

Lansdowne  (Sir  H.  Petty,  afterwards 
Marquis  of),  his  interest  in  Romilly,  i. 
322  ;  desires  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Irish  inquiry,  ii.  301  ;  revives  the  bill 
for  enfranchising  Roman  Catholics, 
301  ;  persuades  Burdett  to  bring  for- 
ward Roman  Catholic  question,  308 ; 
supports  Canning,  354 ;  insists  on  re- 
modelling the  Irish  Government,  358  ; 
enters  Canning's  Cabinet,  363 ;  Home 
Secretary,  367 ;  announces  Canning's 
death  to  George  IV.,  368;  objects  to 
Herries'  appointment  to  the  Exchequer. 
371  ;  his  motion  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  381 ;  supports  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's motion  in  1830,  436 ;  attacks 
Wellington's  Portuguese  policy,  iii.  155  ; 
President  of  the  Council,  192 ;  his 
announcement  respecting  Irish  tithes, 
348 ;  his  Dissenters'  Marriages  Bills, 
iv.  70 ;  his  resolution  against  Peel's 
income  tax,  v.  13 ;  President  of  the 
Council,  154;  summoned  tojoin  Aberdeen 
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in  forming  a  Ministry,  471 ;  serves  the 
Cabinet  without  office,  472 ;  unable  to 
form  a  Ministry  in  1855,  vi.  51  ;  presents 
to  the  Lords  the  anti-transportation  peti- 
tion of  Van  piemen's  Land,  372. 

La  Place  testifies  to  the  value  of  vaccina- 
tion, i.  191. 

Larkin,  Patrick,  and  his  son,  shot,  v.  186. 

Lascar,  the,  his  story  of  the  greased  cart- 
ridges, vi.  289  ;  its  effect  on  the  sepoys, 
291. 

Lascelles,  influence  of  the  family  in  York- 
shire, i.  119. 

Lascelles,  Lord,  stands  for  Yorkshire,  i. 
127;  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire, 
428. 

Laswaree,  battle  of,  vi.  84. 

I^atouche,  Rev.  Mr.,  incumbent  of  Mount- 
rath,  iii.  342. 

Lauderdale,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of), 
his  protest  against  a  Gas  Bill,  i.  86  ;  his 
bill  for  repealing  the  Spitalfields  Acts, 
ii.  175 ;  objected  to  by  the  East  India 
Directors,  vi.  90. 

La  Valette,  Marquis  de,  recalted,  vi.  12. 

Law,  Bishop  of  Chester,  opposes  the  re- 
form of  the  Criminal  Code,  ii.  134. 

Lawless,  his  agitation  in  Ulster,  ii.  398 ; 
arrested,  400. 

Law  Reform.  See  Common  Law  and 
Chancery. 

Lawrence,  Col.,  his  Indian  career,  i.  108. 

Lawrence  family,  the,  vi.  193. 

Lawrence,  George,  preserves  order  in 
Rajpootana,  vi.  301. 

Lawrence,  Henry  (afterwards  Sir),  ap- 
pointed resident  at  Lahore,  vi.  225  ; 
his  character  and  policy,  225  ;  his  suc- 
cessful administration,  226 ;  returns 
to  England  with  Hardinge,  226 ; 
knighted,  226  «.  ;  brought  back  to 
Punjab  by  news  of  the  second  Sikh 
war,  230 ;  urges  lenient  treatment  of 
the  Sikhs,  230 ;  appointed  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Punjab,  231  ;  his  epi- 
taph, 231  «.  ;  suppresses  a  mutiny  at 
Lucknow,  297 ;  his  appointment  to 
the  administration  of  Oudh,  302  ;  his 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  Euro- 
peans at  LucknoWj  303 ;  his  sortie 
and  death,  307 ;  his  employment  of 
Ghoorkas  against  the  mutineers,  314. 

Lawrence,  John  (afterwards  Lord),  ap- 
pointed to  administer  territory  taken 
from  the  Sikhs,  vi.  225  ;  his  character 
and  policy,  225 ;  his  successful  adminis- 
tration, 226,  302 ;  appointed  on  the 
Punjab  Commission,  231  ;  his  epitaph, 
231  ».  ;  his  situation  at  Lucknow,  310  ; 
resolves  to  use  the  Sikhs  against  the 
Hindoos,  310. 

Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  his  parentage,  i.  147; 
one  of  the  (Queen's  friends,  ii.  61. 

Laybach,  King  of  Naples  invited  to,  iii. 
19;  circular  of  the  allies  from,  21,  24; 
principles  laid  down  at,  iv.  262. 

Leach,  Sir  John,  ii.  20 ;  made  Vice- 
Chancellor,  21 ;  instigates  Milan  Com- 


mission, 22;  advises  G  orge  IV.,  28; 
Denman  applies  description  of  lago  to, 
45  ;  Vice-Chancellor,  iii.  283  ;  member 
of  the  Chancery  Commi-sion,  284. 

Leader,  Mr.,  opposes  Russell's  Canada 
Resolutions,  iv.  123 ;  opposes  Canada 
Bills,  129;  denounces  Ministry,  163, 
172  ;  moves  for  the  pardon  of  the 
Chartist  convicts,  iv.  391  w. 

Leather,  duty  on,  reduced,  ii.  125  ;  abo- 
lished, 444. 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.,  his  History  referred  to, 
iii.  306  ».,  351  ;  his  account  of  drunken- 
ness referred  to,  iv.  446. 

Lee,  Rev.  James  Prince,  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Manchester,  v.  283. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  his  influence  in  Helston, 
i.  122  ;  nominates  Abbot  for  Helston, 

323- 

Leeds,  its  population  in  1815,  i.  94  ; 
Reform  meeting  at,  in  1819,  418 ;  its 
increase,  ii.  320;  proposal  to  enfran- 
chise, 328. 

Lefevre,  C.  (afterwards  Viscount  Evers- 
ley),  Chairman  of  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, iv.  83  ;  made  Speaker,  178  ;  his 
dignity  in  the  Chair,  313  ;  casts  his 
vote  against  the  Government  in  1851, 
v.  433. 

Lefevre,  J.  (afterwards  Sir  J.),  Under- 
secretary, Colonial  Office,  iii.  413  «.  ; 
Poor  Law  Commissioner,  iv.  150  «. 

Lefroy  elected  for  Dublin,  iii  ^176. 

Legge,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  «. 

Leigh,  Cheshire,  Chartist  meeting  at,  iv. 
3.84. 

Leiningen,  Count,  his  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1853,  vi.  2. 

Leith  separated  from  Edinburgh  in  1815, 
i.  92. 

Lennard,  Mr.,  his  motion  to  abolish  flog- 
ging, iv.  430  «. 

Lennox.  Lord  Arthur,  forced  to  resign,  v. 
136. 

Lennox,  Lord  Henry,  elected  for  Chiches- 
ter,  v.  136. 

Leon,  Isle  of,  mutiny  in,  suppressed, 
iii.  8. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  (after- 
wards King  of  Belgium),  his  marriage 
with  Princess  Charlotte,  ii.  2  ;  suggested 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  ih.  100, 
iv.  240 ;  refuses  the  throne  of  Greece, 
241 ;  accepts  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
242 ;  appeals  for  help  to  France,  244 ; 
wishes  French  to  remain  in  Belgium, 
246 ;  proposed  for  Queen  Isabella,  v.  358  ; 
yields  up  Claremont  to  Louis  Philippe, 
v.  390. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  assur- 
ances of  Aberdeen  respecting  his  can- 
didature, v.  359  ;  offered  Isabella's  hand 
by  Christina,  362;  Lord  Palmerston's 
indiscreet  mention  of,  364. 

L'Estrange,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Peter- 
Ion,  i.  421. 

Lethbridge,  Sir  T.,  M.P.  for  Somerset, 
ii.  loa ;  his  views  on  the  Corn  Laws  in 
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1822,  109;  his  proposals  defeated,  in  ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Corn  Bill  of  1826, 
207  ;  supports  Lord  J.  Russell's  Reform 
motion,  339 ;  his  motion  for  a  united 
Ministry  in  1827,  350 ;  his  attack  on 
Canning,  362. 

Letters,  Sunday  deliveries  of,  v.  293  ;  right 
of  Government  to  open,  378  «. 

Leuchtenburg,  Due  de,  candidate  for 
Belgian  throne,  iv.  236. 

Leveson-Gower,  Lord  F.  (afterwards  Lord 
Ellesmere),  his  description  of  the  pros- 
peril  y  of  1825,  ii.  181 ;  his  bill  for  endow- 
ing Roman  Catholic  clergy,  310 ;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  390. 

Lewis,  "  Monk,"  one  of  the  Queen's 
friends,  ii.  61. 

Lewis,  Captain,  his  exploration  of  the 
Columbia  River,  v.  339 ;  his  complaint 
against  the  Burmese,  vi.  234. 

Lewis,  Sir  J.  Frankland,  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  ii.  440 ;  one  of  the  English 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  iv.  150. 

Lewis,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.,  a  member  of 
Ur-eful  Knowledge  Society,  iv.  74 ;  asked 
by  Rice  to  draw  up  paper  on  Irish  Poor 
Laws,  iv.  150  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, vi.  52  n. 

Leybourne,  John,  Vicar  Apostolic,  v. 
420. 

Lichfield  House  Compact,  iv.  16. 

Lichfield,  Lord,  his  views  on  Rowland 
Hill,  iv.  190. 

Liddell,  Sir  T.,  a  patron  of  Stephenson, 
iii.  357. 

Lieven,  Count,  Russian  Minister  in  Lon- 
don, apprises  Canning  of  the  intention 
to  depopulate  the  Morea,  iii.  109; 
arrives  at  St.  Petersburg,  1 12 ;  draws 
Canning's  attention  to  the  Protocol  of 
St.  Petersburg,  117;  his  wife's  inter- 
ference in  politics,  145. 

Liffey,  Dublin  seated  on,  i.  87. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  vi.  34. 

Limerick,  the  siege  of,  ii.  234  ;  articles  of, 
235>  disturbances  in,  271;  distress  in, 
275  ;  its  close  Corporation,  iv.  60. 

Limerick,  Bishop  of,  his  reply  to  Hume's 
attack  on  the  Irish  Church,  ii.  302. 

Limited  liability,  institution  of,  iv.  356. 

Lin,  Commissioner,  his  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  opium  traffic,  vL  195  «. 

Lincoln  Poor  Bill,  i.  166. 

Lincoln,  Lord  (afterwards  Duke  of  New- 
castle), defeated  on  appointment  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  v.  137  ;  elected  for 
Falkirk,  137  «.  ;  his  Irish  Secretaryship, 
225  11. 

Lindsay,  Lady  Charlotte,  ii.  13,  15  ;  leaves 
the  Queen-,  15  ;  her  evidence,  54. 

Linen,  history  of  the  trade  in,  i.  57  ;  boun- 


ties on,  gradually  abolished,  ii.  168. 
/ipn 
klava.  vi.  40. 


Liprandi 


i,  gradual!; 
i,  General, 


ordered  to  attack  Bala- 


Lisbon,  disturbance  at,  in  1821,  iii.  31. 

Literature,  English,  i.  211 ;  its  decline, 
212;  effects  of  French  Revolution  on, 
221,  230,  247  ;  place  of  woman  in,  248  ; 


periodical,   257-272 ;    its  characteristics 
in  1816,  270. 

Littledale,  Mr.  Juctice,  sits  in  "  Stockdale 
v.  Hansard,"  iv.  200. 

Littleport,  riots  in,  in  1816,  i.  344. 

Littler,  Sir  John,  menaced  at  Ferozepore, 
vi.  222. 

Littleton,  Rt.  Hon.  E.  (afterwards  Lord 
Hatherton),  introduces  bill  for  disfran- 
chising forty-shillings  freeholders  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  310 ;  proposed  for  Speakership, 
iii.  365 ;  supports  O'Connell  on  Baron 
Smith's  case,  453 ;  his  Tithe  Bill,  456, 
459 ;  endeavours  to  manage  O'Connell, 
463  ;  his  failure,  464 ;  resigns,  but  con- 
tinues in  office,  465,  469 ;  his  modified 
Tithe  Bill,  470  ;  becomes  Lord  Hather- 
ton, iv.  24. 

Liverpool,  its  prosperity  promoted  by  the 
Bridgewater  Canal,  i.  72 ;  its  situation 
on  the  Mersey,  88,  89 ;  its  rise,  89 ;  its 
population  in  1816,  89  ;  its  shipping  trade, 
90;  bribery  in,  125;  Brougham  stands 
for,  125  ;  petition  from,  in  1819,  for  Re- 
form, 417  ;  meeting  at,  after  Peterloo, 
426  ;  obtains  private  Act  for  theatre,  iii. 
307  ;  dwellings  of  poor  in,  iv.  355. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  origi- 
nated, iii.  261 ;  Stephenson  engineer  to, 
262. 

Liverpool,  Earl  of,  his  sinecure,  L  128 ; 
elected  before  he  was  of  age,  133 ;  his 
Ministry  and  career,  293, 325  ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Seditious  Meetings  Bill,  434  ; 
his  recommendation  of  an  increased  grant 
to  royal  dukes,  ii.  7 ;  proposes  a  secret 
committee  on  the  Queen's  conduct,  39  ; 
introduces  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
46 ;  at  the  Queen's  trial,  57 ;  his  reply 
to  the  Queen's  claim  to  be  crowned,  66  ; 
delivers  message  to  Lords  on  the  death 
of  George  III.,  85  ;  attempts  to  recon- 
struct his  Ministry,  115  ;  his  wife's  death, 
116 ;  his  junction  with  the  Grenvilles, 
117  ;  supports  the  repeal  of  the  Spital- 
fields  Acts,  174 ;  his  negotiation  with 
the  Bank  in  1826,  200;  his  speech  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  205,  207  ;  neutral  in  the 
Cambridge  election  contest,  211  ;  his 
seizure,  218 ;  his  administration,  219, 
220;  his  opposition  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 260;  changes  in  his  Ministry, 
260  ;  supports  bill  for  enfranchising 
Roman  Catholics,  289,  301  ;  his  speech 
on  the  Tithe  Bill,  293 ;  opposes  a  select 
committee  on  Ireland,  298  ;  concedes  it, 
301 ;  shrinks  from  a  dissolution  in  1825, 
313  ;  his  preference  for  rotten  boroughs, 
320;  his  view  of  the  Grampound  Bill, 
331 ;  his  policy  towards  Portugal,  iii. 
77 ;  his  Church  appointments,  269 ;  his 
suspension  of  the  Corn  Law,  v.  17  ;  his 
Cabinet  orders  the  whole  of  Australia 
to  be  claimed,  vi.  358. 

Lloyd,  Charles  (afterwards  Bishop),  his 
distinction  between  two  periods  of  Ro- 
manism, v.  275  ». 

Lloyd,  Rev.  Mr.,  murdered,  v.  186. 
2  F 
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Logrono,  Convention  of,  iv.  301. 

Lombardy,  revolution  in,  v.  392 ',  its  ter- 
mination, 394 

London,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Thames, 
i.  68  ;  the  continuous  growth  of,  82  ;  its 
population,  84  ;  its  buildings  and  parks, 
84  ;  locomotion  in,  85  ;  lighted  with  gas, 
86  ;  its  increase,  ii.  320 ;  dwellings  of 
the  poor  in,  iv.  359 ;  health  of,  in  1841, 
363  ;  election  of  Baron  Rothschild  for 
the  City  of,  v.  201. 

London,  Common  Council  of,  condemn 
conduct  of  authorities  at  Peterloo,  i  426. 

London,  Conference  of,  on  Belgium,  iv. 
231  ;  declares  separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  234 ;  its  articles  of  January 
1831,  235  ;  sends  ultimatum  to  Belgium, 
230  ;  modified  articles  of  June,  242  ;  its 
articles  of  October,  248  ;  dissolution  of, 

259- 

London,  Treaty  of.  its  preparation,  iii.  120. 

London,  University  of,  its  foundation,  i. 
415. 

Londonderry,  Marquis  of  (Sir  C.  Stewart ; 
see  also  Stewart,  Lord),  his  attack  on 
Canning,  ii.  362 ;  his  violence  at  the 
dissolution  of  1831,  iii.  213  ;  assaulted 
by  the  Reformers,  226;  his  appointment 
to  St.  Petersburg,  iv.  ij ;  his  rewards, 
14  ;  attack  upon,  15  ;  gives  up  his  ap- 
pointment, 15  ;  his  views  upon  Corpora- 
tion Bill,  45;  complains  of  omission  of 
banquet  from  the  Queen's  Coronation, 
175  ;  his  motions  on  the  foreign  legion, 
309  n. ;  his  amendment  of  Ashley's  Mines 
Bill.  v.  72  ;  his  death,  vi.  123. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.;  quoted,  iv.  113. 

Lonsdale,  Lord,  his  parliamentary  influ- 
ence, i.  118. 

Lonsdale,  Earl  of,  President  of  the 
Council,  v.  451. 

Lopes,  Sir  Manasseh,  unseated  for  Barn- 
staple,  ii.  325  ;  convicted  of  bribery  at 
Grampound,  325 ;  brings  in  Peel  for 
Westbury,  405. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  position  of 
the,  v.  223 ;  abolition  of  the  office  pro- 
posed, 325. 

Lostwithiel,  borough  of,  i.  123. 

Loudoun,  Lady,  married  to  Lord  Moira, 
vi.  104. 

Louis  Philippe  made  King  of  the  French, 
iii.  165 ;  recognition  of,  by  Wellington, 
iv.  230 ;  his  views  on  the  English  al- 
liance, 232  ;  refuses  the  throne  of 
Belgium  for  his  second  son,  236  ;  pro- 
tests against  decisions  of  London  Con- 
ference, 237  ;  visits  the  chojera  patients, 
252 ;  opposed  to  intervention  in  Spain, 
306,  308  ;  his  speech  to  the  Chambers, 
308  ;  withdraws  from  Quadruple  Treaty, 
314  ;  attack  on,  by  Fieschi  and  Alibaud, 
314  ;  applies  for  a  dotation  for  Nemours, 
328  ;  alarmed  at  Thiers'  language,  338 ; 
attempts  to  assassinate,  v.  26  n.  ;  visited 
by  Queen  Victoria,  343 ;  visits  F.ngland, 
349 ;  pays  an  indemnity  to  Mr.  Prit- 
chard,  349  ».  ;  his  first  position  on  the 


Spanish  marriage  question,  v.  356  ;  his 
statement  on  the  Coburg  candidature, 
359  «. ;  revisited  by  the  Queen,  358  ; 
wishes  to  disavow  Bresson's  conduct, 
364  ;  persuaded  by  Guizot  not  to  do  so, 
364  ;  the  question  of  his  culpability 
examined,  365 ;  relies  on  the  Chamber 
against  the  people,  385  ;  his  Ministers 
stop  the  political  banquet,  385  ;  replaces 
Guizot  by  Mole,  387  ;  abdication  and 
flight  of,  389. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  reign  and  its  consequences, 
i.  3  ;  repeals  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  58. 

Louis  XVIII.,  his  position  and  conduct 
in  1821,  iii.  34  ;  declines  offer  for  British 
mediation  on  Spanish  question,  51  ;  his 
speech  on  opening  the  Chambers,  52  ; 
his  death,  155. 

Lovett,  Mr.,  a  Chartist,  iv.  384-386;  his 
imprisonment,  388. 

Low,  Colonel,  exacts  a  promise  from  Allee 
Shah  to  accept  a  new  treaty,  vL  245 ; 
protests  against  Auckland's  injustice, 
248 ;  testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  Oudh, 
256;  his  proposal  for  dealing  with  Oudh, 

257- 
Lowther:  Lord,  opposes  Roman  Catho'ic 

emancipation,  ii.  411. 
Lubbock,    Sir  J.,   a    member  of   Useful 

Knowledge  Society,  iv.  74. 
Lucan,    Lord,    his    order   to    the    Heavy 

Brigade,   vi.    42 ;   his  misinterpretation 

of  Raglan's  order  respecting  the  Light 

Brigade,  43. 

Lucas,  Mr.,  a  landlord,  murdered,  v.  186. 
Lucca  annexed  to  Tuscany,  v.  383. 
Lucerne  admits  the  Jesuits,  v.  377 ;   sur- 
renders, 378. 
Lucknow,  suppression  of  a  mutiny  at,  vi. 

297 ;  its  rank  as  a  city,  303  ;  the  sortie 

at,  307  ;  siege  of,  315  ;  relief  of,  315. 
Luddite  riots,  the,  origin  of  the  name,  i. 

346  ;  of  1816,  347. 
Ludlam    convicted    of   high    treason    for 

Derby  riots,  i.  367. 
Lunatics,  treatment  of,  iv.  423  ;  improved 

treatment  of,  vi.  397. 
Lushington,  Dr.,  at  the  Queen's  trial,  ii. 

49>  5°i  56>  violently  advocates  Reform 

at  the    London    Tavern    dinner,    335 ; 

serves    on    Chancery   Commission,    iii. 

284;   attacks  trial  of  Rev.   J.    Smith, 

402. 
Luxemburg,  its  position  in  1831,  iv.  234 ; 

decision  of  Conference  respecting,  235 ; 

new  proposals  respecting,  242. 
Luxmore,    Bishop    of    Hereford,  opposes 

the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  ii.  133, 

Lyndhurst,  Lord  (see  also  Copley,  Sir  J.), 
retains  the  Chancellorship,  ii.  374  ;  his 
power  in  the  Cabinet,  300  ;  his  interview 
with  the  King  in  March  1829,  408 ;  his 
Regency  Bill,  iii.  199 ;  Chief  Baron, 
199;  his  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
221  ;  his  Bill  of  Chancery  Reform, 
285  ;  supports  amendment  on  Irish 
Church  Bill,  386;  receives  Great  Seal, 
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iv.  2 ;  confirmed  in  Chancellorship,  4 ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Corporation  Act, 
42 ;  spoken  of  as  a  possible  Prime 
Minister,  43;  advises  Peers  to  give  way 
on  corporation  reform,  45  ;  amends  Irish 
Corporation  Bill,  63 ;  decides  tithe  case, 
68 ;  amends  Irish  Corporation  Bill  in 
1838,  157!  influence  of  Disraeli  over, 
368;  blames  Russell  for  the  growth  of 
Chartism,  385 ;  moves  the  second  read- 
ing of  tne  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill,  417  ; 
Lord  Chancellor  under  Peel,  v.  i ;  his 
vote  on  O'Connell's  appeal,  no;  his  Act 
tor  the  relief  of  the  Unitarians,  268  «. 
Lyons,  Sir  E.  (afterwards  Lord),  recom- 
mends a  constitution  for  Greece,  v.  408  ; 
tails  to  obtain  redress  tor  Mr.  Finlay, 
409. 


MACADAM,  his  system  of  road  repair,  i. 
77,  78  ;  the  effect  of  his  roads,  iii.  252. 

Macarthur,  John,  his  experiment  in  sheep- 
breeding,  vi.  355. 

M'Carthy,  Justin,  his  statement  on  the 
Finlay  and  Pacifico  claims,  v.  412  «. 

M'Carthy,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  ii.  21 3  ;  his  defeat  and  death, 
214. 

Macaulay,  Rt  Hon.  T.  B.  (afterwards 
Lord),  his  account  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
Miss  Austen,  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  L 
255  ;  his  account  01  the  Reformation,  ii. 
223 ;  his  description  01  the  Toleration 
Act,  228,  229  ;  his  speeches  on  Reform, 
223,  321 ;  elected  tor  Leeds,  iii.  358,  421  ; 
refuses  to  give  evidence  to  committee  on 
Hill's  case,  451 ;  Secretary  at  War,  iv. 
195 ;  speeches  on  want  of  confidence 
motion,  222 ;  his  views  about  Portugal, 
294 ;  his  rank  as  an  orator,  349  ;  his 
account  of  the  salubrity  of  London,  364  ; 
his  official  relations  with  Lord  Cardigan, 
431  «.  ;  compares  Maynooth  College  to 
Do-the-boys  Hall,  v.  117;  his  criticism 
ot  the  opposition  to  the  grant,  118  ;  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces,  155 ;  defeated  at 
Edinburgh  in  1847,  173 ;  denounces  the 
legislation  of  1712  respecting  the  Scotch 
Church,  303  «.  ;  offered  office  by  Russell 
in  1851,  444  n.  ;  his  remark  on  the  divid- 
ing-line of  party,  473  ;  his  essaiys  on  Clive 
and  Hastings  referred  to,  vi.  68 ;  his 
inscription  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  140 ; 
assists  in  repealing  the  Indian  press  laws, 
149  ;  reforms  the  law  of  appeal  in  India, 
150;  his  Indian  education  scheme,  151 ; 
his  estimate  of  the  population  in  1688, 
339  ;  his  New  Zealander,  379. 

Macaulay,  Zachary,  iii.  390;  collects  in- 
formation on  slavery,  392. 

Macclesfield,  transfer  of  silk  trade  from 
Spitalfields  to,  i.  59. 

M'Culloch,  on  the  Corn  Laws,  i.  142, 
143 ;  writes  for  the  Chronicle,  260 ;  his 
aphorism  on  navigation,  v.  215. 

Macdonnell,  Rev.  Mr.,  curate  of  Graigue, 
iii.  342,  343. 


Macdonald,  Colonel,  envoy  at  Teheran, 
vi.  153. 

M'Eniry,  John,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Macgregor,  Mr.,  procures  supplies  for 
Sale's  beleaguered  force,  vi.  190. 

MacHale,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  at- 
tacks the  Irish  Education  Board,  iv.  181. 

Machinery,  effects  of,  on  wages,  i.  329 ; 
unpopularity  of,  34^6,  347  ;  laws  relating 
to  the  export  of,  ii.  178,  179 ;  its  effect 
on  the  Irish  labourer,  vi.  383  ;  and  on 
the  labouring  classes  generally,  387. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  A.,  his  exploration  of  the 
Fraser  River,  v.  339. 

Mackintosh,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.,  his  his- 
torical labours,  228 ;  his  "  Vmdiciae  Gal- 
liciaV  229 ;  writes  for  the  Post^  259 ; 
and  Chronicle,  260;  his  opposition  to 
the  repressive  measures  of  1817,  356; 
his  motion  for  criminal  reform,  402  ;  his 
character  and  career,  ii.  137  ;  becomes 
a  criminal  law  reformer,  138 ;  obtains  a 
committee  on  the  criminal  laws,  139 ; 
proposes  legislation  on  the  committee's 
report,  142  ;  moves  for  select  committee 
on  forgery  laws,  143  ;  renews  his  attempt 
to  reform  the  criminal  laws,  145 ;  sup- 
ports the  Small  Notes  Bill  in  1825,  198  ; 
his  notice  of  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  221  ; 
his  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  259  ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  iii.  12  ;  his  language  on  the  Franco- 
Spanish  war,  54 ;  attacks  Wellington's 
policy,  155 ;  his  reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  287  «. ;  his  opinion  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Smith's  trial,  402  ;  his  dictum  on  guar- 
antees, iv.  290 ;  estimate  of  T.  Campbell, 
35°. 

Mackworth,  Major,  at  the  Bristol  riots, 
iii.  229. 

M  'Leod,  Alexander,  arrested  at  New  York, 
v.  331. 

M'Nab,  Colonel,  destroys  the  Caroline 
steamer,  v.  330. 

Macnaghten,  William  (atterwards  Sir),  his 
conversation  with  Auckland  at  Simla, 
vi.  162 ;  sent  on  a  mission  to  Lahore, 
163 ;  concludes  a  treaty  with  Runjeet 
Singh  for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
164 ;  his  mission  to  Shah  Sooja,  169 ; 
proposes  the  conquest  ot  Herat  and  La- 
hore, 176  ;  proclaims  Afghanistan  quiet, 
177  ;  his  views  of  policy  for  the  country, 
177 ;  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay, 
17"  ;  his  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
passes,  180  ;  his  counsels  to  Elphinstone 
disregarded,  182 ;  consents  to  negotiate 
with  the  insurgents,  184 ;  is  murdered, 
186. 

Macnaghten,  Lady,  surrendered  to  Akbar 
Khan,  vi.  188.  ^ 

M'Naughton,  Daniel,  his  assassination  of 
Mr.  Drummond,  v.  25  «. 

MacNeile,  Dean,  his  argument  against  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth,  v.  118  n.  ; 
Evangelical  labours  of,  280. 

Macpherson,  Sir  J.,  vi.  74  n. ;  his  policy 
in  India,  75  n. 
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Madras,  Presidency  of,  !.  107  ;  capture  of, 
by  the  French  in  1746,  vi.  71 ;  ryotwar 
settlement  of,  99. 

Maestricht,  position  of,  iv.  242. 

Mihmoud  II.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  iii.  39,  iv. 
279  ;  suppresses  the  Janissaries,  iii.  116  ; 
orders  Mehemet  to  raise  seige  of  Acre, 
iii.  280  ;  appeals  to  Britain  for  help,  281  ; 
and  to  France  and  Russia,  282  ;  his  atti- 
tude towards  Mehemet,  315  ;  reinforces 
his  army,  317 ;  decides  on  crossing  the 
Euphrates,  317  ;  his  death,  321. 

Mahmoud  drives  his  brother,  Shah  Sooja, 
from  the  throne,  vi.  94^ 

Mahommedans,  proportion  of,  to  Hindoos 
in  the  native  Indian  army,  vi.  276. 

Mnhon,  Lord,  his  Election  Committee 
Bill,  iv.  209 ;  his  attack  on  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy,  309  «. 

Mahon,  Major,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Mahrattas,  division  of  power  among  the, 
vi.  8 1  ;  first  war  with  the,  84. 

Maidstone,  coi  ruption  in,  i.  125. 

Maidstone,  Lord,  denounces  O'Connell's 
speech  at  Crown  and  Anchor,  iv.  142. 

Maine,  invasion  of  disputed  territory  by, 
v.  329. 

Maine,  Sir  H.  S.,  his  notice  of  suttee 
quoted,  vi.  138. 

Maison,  General,  in  command  of  the 
French  in  Greece  iii.  140 ;  retires,  iv. 
238. 

Majendiej  Bishop  of  Bangor,  i.  152 ; 
pluralities  enjoyed  by,  153. 

Majocchi,  Theodore,  his  evidence  on  the 
Queen's  trial,  ii.  50. 

Malabar,  annexation  of,  vi.  75. 

"Malachi  Malagrowther."  See  Scott 
SirW. 

Malakhoff,  unsuccessful  attack  on  the,  vi. 
60 ;  taken,  61. 

Malcolm,  Admiral  Pulteney,  selected  to 
succeed  Codrington,  iii.  138. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  in  favour  of  the  East 
India  Company,  i.  109  ;  favours  Scindia's 
claim  of  Gwalior  and  Gohud,  vi.  88  ; 
his  missions  to  Teheran,  95  ;  his  negotia- 
tions with  Toolsye  Bhye,  119;  his  re- 
marks on  suttee  quoted,  139. 

Mallow,  the  Repeal  meeting  at,  v.  95. 

Malmesbury,  first  Earl  of,  his  advice  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  i.  278. 

Malmesbury,  third  Earl  of,  his  account  of 
the  agriculturists  in  1845,  v.  53  ;  Foreign 
Minister,  v.  451  ;  his  story  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe's  revengeful  feelings 
towards  the  Czar,  vi.  12  ». 

Malta,  its  history  and  capture,  i.  98,  99 ; 
governorship  of,  conferred  on  Lord  Hast- 
ings, vi.  123. 

Maltby,  Bishop,  his  extra-episcopal  ap- 
pointments, v.  257. 

Malthas,  his  works  and  their  influence, 
i.  222-224  >  advocates  savings  banks, 
374,^«.  ;  his  writings  referred  to,  iii.  3*2. 

Malt 'tax.  the  war,  surrendered  in  1816,  i. 
337  ;  additional,  Western  carries  repeal 
of,  ii.  105 ;  remitted  in  1822,  124 ;  the 


history  of,  iv.  429 ;  Ingilby  carries 
motion  for  reduction  of,  429;  motion 
for  reduction  of,  in  1834,  437. 

Malwa,  subjugation  of,  vi.  119;  opium 
cultivation  in,  137. 

Mama  Sahib,  regent  of  Gwalior,  vi.  213. 

Mamelon,  capture  of  the,  vi.  60. 

Mamelukes,  massacre  of,  iii.  39. 

Manchester,  its  prosperity  dependent  on 
wool,  i.  45 ;  adopts  cotton  trade,  48 ; 
promoted  by  the  Bridgewater  Canal, 
72  ;  its  previous  isolation,  89 ;  its  popu- 
lation in  1816,  89 ;  its  rapid  growth,  894 
the  Manchester  meeting,  360 ;  borough 
of  Reeve  refu?es  to  summon  a  meeting 
in  1819,  416;  renewed  meeting  at,  419 
(see  Peterloo) ;  riots  at,  in  1825,  ii. 
206 ;  its  increase,  320 ;  petition  for 
Reform,  322 ;  Lord  J.  Kussell  desires 
to  enfranchise,  385  ;  obtains  private  Act 
for  theatre,  iii.  307  ;  playhouse  manager 
at,  fined  for  playing  without  a  license, 
308 ;  a  typical  abode  of  the  poor  in,  iv. 
358,  362 ;  formation  of  the  Corn  Law 
Association  at,  395  ;  creation  of  the  see 
of,  v.  260  n.  ;  rejection  of  Church  rates 
at,  267. 

Manchester;  Duchess  Dowager  of,  her 
sinecure,  i.  130. 

Manin,  Daniel  imprisoned,  v.  383 ;  re- 
leased, 392. 

Manners,  Lord,  attends  an  Orange  dinner 
at  the  Beef-Steak  Club,  ii.  285. 

Manners,  Lord  John,  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  v.  452. 

Mansel,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  i.  151. 

Mansfield,  Countess  of,  her  sinecure,  i. 
1 20. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  the  "  Fragment  on  Gov- 
ernment "  attributed  to,  i.  218. 

Maories,  the,  character  of,  vi.  364  ;  be- 
coming extinct,  365. 

March,  Lord  (afterwards  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond), accuses  Peel  of  betraying  his 
party,  v.  49 ;  horrified  at  Peel's  free 
trade  scheme,  141. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  i.  249. 

Margate  obtains  private  Act  for  a  theatre, 
iii.  307. 

Maria,  Donna,  proclaimed  Queen  of  Por- 
tugal, iv.  294  ;  her  marriage  and  govern- 
ment of  Portugal,  v.  370. 

Marienburg  coveted  by  France  in  1831,  iv. 
235- 

Markland,  Captain,  in  command  in  the 
Tagus,  iv.  292. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  parliamentary 
influence,  i.  118  ;  buys  seat  for  Oxford, 
126. 

Marley,  General,  vi.  107  ;  defeated  by  the 
GhoorkaSj  108. 

Marlowe,  his  writings,  i.  211. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  in  command  during 
the  Revolution  of  July,  iii.  164. 

Marnoch  case,  v.  314. 

Marquesas  Islands  seized  by  the  French, 
v.  344. 

Marriage  Act,  Lord  Hardwicke's,  its  effects 
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on  the  marriage  of  minors,  ii.  147 ;  pro- 
posal for  its  reform,  148  ;  its  reform  car- 
ried, 150. 

Marriages.     See  Dissenters, 

Marsh,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270 ;  his 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257. 

Marshal,  Mr.,  elected  for  Leeds,  iii.  421. 

Marshman,  his  "  History  of  India  '  re- 
ferred to,  vi.  69 ;  his  statement  of  the 
East  India  Company's  trade  losses,  73 
«.  ;  his  comments  on  the  rewards  of  the 
victors  in  the  Afghan  war,  174  «. 

Martaban,  capture  of,  vi.  240. 

Martignac,  M.,  his  Ministry,  iii.  159  ;  his 
fall,  161. 

Martin,  Richard,  his  efforts  to  prevent 
cruelty  to  animals,  iii.  295 ;  attack  on, 
296. 

Martin,  Sir  T.,  his  statement  on  the  Finlay 
and  Pacifico  claims,  v.  412  «. 

Martindell,  General,  repulsed  by  the 
Ghoorkas,  vi.  108. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Spanish  Minister,  iv. 
297 ;  applies  to  foreign  powers  for  help, 
302 ;  falls,  305. 

Maryborough,  Lord  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  ii.  132. 

Maryborough,  its  Corporation,  iv.  60. 

Marylebone,  a  country  village  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  i.  83  ;  new 
park  in,  84  ;  its  increase,  ii.  320 ;  associa- 
tion in,  against  payment  of  assessed 
taxes,  iii.  434. 

Massena  opposed  to  Wellington  in  Spain, 
i.  289. 

Matches,  invention  of,  iii.  268. 

Mathew,  Father,  temperance  mission  of, 
iv.  450;  his  temperance  mission  in  Ire- 
land, v.  96 ;  his  account  of  the  potato 
blight,  161  ;  obligation  of  England  to, 
404. 

Maule,  Fox  (afterwards  Lord  Panmure), 
rebukes  Disraeli  for  voting  against  the 
Birmingham  Police  Bill,  iv.  387  ;  insults 
Colonel  Sibthorp,  436 ;  his  motion  on 
the  Scotch  Church  question,  v.  319, 

Mauritius,  the  Tippoo's  negotiations  with 
vi.  77. 

Mawbey,  Colonel,  his  attack  on  Kalunga, 
vi.  108. 

Maxwell,  H.,  Grand  Secretary  of  Orange 
Lodges,  iv.  54. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Murray  defeated  at  West- 
minster, i.  393. 

May,  Sir  E.,  his  "  Constitutional  History  " 
referred  to,  iv.  145  «. 

Mav/ttnver,  the  emigrants  of  the,  vi.  338. 

Maynooth  College,  foundation  of,  v.  117  ; 
endowment  of,  117. 

Mayo,  distress  in,  ii.  275. 

Mazzini,  opening  of  his  letters  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  v.  378  «.  ;  his  efforts  to  establish 
an  Italian  republic,  379. 

Meade,  Mr.,  outrage  on.  v.  186. 

Meagher,  Thomas  F.,  character  of,  v.  189. 

Meares,  Lieutenant,  his  settlement  at 
Nootka  Sound,  v.  338. 

Mechanics'  Institutes,  formation  of,  iv.  406. 


Medals,  military,  iv.  426 ;  distribution  of, 
by  Ellenborough,  vi.  215. 

Meeanee,  battle  of,  vi.  212. 

Meerut,  the  mutiny  at,  vi.  298. 

Meerza  Hashem  Khan  appointed  British 
agent  at  Shiraz,  vi.  268 ;  seizure  of  his 
wife,  269. 

Mehemet  AH,  his  massacre  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, iii.  39 ;  assists  the  Porte  against 
Greece,  97  ;  concludes  an  arrangement 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea,  139  ;  his 
great  rise,  iv.  279 ;  quarrels  with  Abd- 
allah  Bey,  280 ;  his  ambitious  projects, 
316;  strengthens  his  Syrian  army,  317; 
offers  to  withdraw  from  Syria,  318 ; 
orders  Ibrahim  to  advance,  320 ;  de- 
clines Khosrew's  overture,  322  ;  offers  to 
negotiate,  330  •  ultimatum  to,  332  ;  yields, 
332,  333- 

Melbourne,  Lord  (see  also  Lamb,  W.), 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  ii.  359,  374; 
retires,  388  ;  refuses  to  join  Wellington's 
Ministry,  iii.  181  ;  Home  Secretary,  192  ; 
witness  for  Cobbiett,  197 ;  his  views  on 
Reform,  206 ;  dissuades  the  National  Poli- 
tical Union  from  holding  its  meeting, 
225  ;  his  delight  at  O'Connell'sconviction, 
339 ;  proposed  for  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  370;  hastens  report  of  Factory 
Commission,  422 ;  refuses  to  receive 
trades  union,  440;  ordered  to  form  a 
Ministry,  468;  Prime  Minister,  469; 
abandons  the  Coercion  Bill,  469 ;  his 
careless  system,  474  ;  dismissed,  480  ;  his 
amendment  to  the  Address,  iv.  ii  ».  ;  his 
second  Administration,  23,  24 ;  denies 
having  arranged  for  O'Connell's  support, 
25  ;  his  speech  on  the  Tithe  Bill,  30 ;  on 
the  Corporation  Act,  41 ;  Walter's  attack 
on,  80  ».  ;  regrets  existence  of  National 
Association,  86  ;  his  character  of  William 
IV.,  95  ;  attends  the  Queen,  98  ;  tolerates 
William  IV.'s  speeches  to  Canada  Com- 
missioners, 121  ;  unsuccessfully  resists 
censure  on  Normanby,  162 ;  resigns, 
172 ;  resumes  office,  173 ;  his  conduct 
considered,  175  ;  dissuades  Abercromby 
from  resigning  the  Speakership,  176  ;  re- 
fers Irish  education  to  select  committee, 
181 ;  his  views  on  the  Corn  Laws,  223, 
397  «.  ;  the  character  of  his  Ministry, 
227  ;  resigns,  v.  i  ;  illness  of,  134  ;  absten- 
tion of  his  Ministry  from  Irish  coercion, 
143  ;  his  appointment  of  Hampden  as 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  282  ;  his 
relations  with  his  Foreign  Minister, 
434  ;  his  dealing  with  the  Appropriation 
Clause,  450. 

Melville,  Lord,  his  sinecure,  i.  129;  his 
appointment  to  the  Admiralty  suggested, 
ii  116;  patron  of  all  Scotland,  341  ;  re- 
tires, 353  ;  President  of  Board  of  Control, 
375  ;  wishes  to  make  East  Retford  an 
open  question,  386 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  396 ;  his  own  rewards  and 
his  son's  sinecure,  441,  vi.  142. 

Menai  Stra  ts,  the,  bridged  by  Telford,  i. 
77' 
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Mendizabal,  Minister  in  Spain,  iv.  305  ; 
fall  of,  307. 

Menotti  commands  the  Modena  insurgents, 
iv.  262. 

Menschikoff,  his  mission  to  Constantinople, 
vi.  9 ;  declines  to  visit  Fuad  Eflendi, 
12;  his  ultimatum,  14;  leaves  Constan- 
tinople, 14 ;  his  treaty  compared  with 
the  Vienna  NotCj  19  ;  publication  of  his 
private  communication  on  the  Vienna 
Note,  22  ;  his  tactics  at  the  Alma,  33  ; 
evacuates  Sebastopol,  35 ;  loses  the 
chance  of  crushing  his  enemies,  36 ; 
reinforces  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol, 
38  ;  attacks  the  British  position  at  Inker- 
man,  45. 

Merivale,  Rt.  Hon.  Herman,  a  member  of 
Useful  Knowledge  Society,  iv.  75. 

Merthyr,  its  condition  in  1815,  i.  95. 

Mesne  process.    See  Debt. 

Metcalf,  John,  the  blind  roadmaker,  i. 
73 ;  constructs  the  road  from  Harro- 
gate  to  Boroughbridge,  and  builds  the 
bridge  at  Boroughbridge,  74. 

Metcalfe,  Charles  (afterwards  Lord),  his 
mission  to  Runjeet  Singh,  vi.  93 ;  pro- 
pounds his  system  of  policy  for  Central 
India  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  113  ; 
authorised  to  coerce  Bhurtpore,  129 ; 
his  prohibition  of  suttee  in  Delhi,  139 ; 
succeeds  Lord  W.  Bentinck  as  pro- 
visional Governor-General,  145  ;  repeals 
the  restrictions  on  the  Indian  press, 
149 ;  retires  from  the  Indian  service, 
150. 

Methuen,  Paul,  retort  on,  by  Kearsley,  iv. 
79  «. 

Metternich,  Prince,  Austrian  Minister  in 
1815,  i.  10 ;  sore  at  the  language  used 
on  the  repayment  ot  the  Austrian  loan, 
ii.  159  n.  ;  his  views  on  the  Neapolitan 
revolution,  iii.  18  ;  recalls  the  Austrian 
Minister  from  Lisbon,  31  ;  his  views  on 
the  Spanish  question,  46;  at  Verona, 
47  ;  annoyed  at  the  policy  of  Britain, 
49  ;  his  distrust  of  Canning,  68  ;  his  in- 
fluence with  Thiers,  iv.  307  ;  endeavours 
to  stop  cruelties  in  Spanish  war,  309  n.  ; 
his  Eastern  policy  in  1839,  323  ;  makes 
known  the  annexation  of  Cracow,  v. 
368 ;  proposes  intervention  in  Switzer- 
land, 377  ;  his  Italian  policy  in  1847, 
380;  receves  a  rebuff  fiom  Palmerston, 
381  ;  flight  of,  from  Vienna,  392. 

Mexico,  Vicerpyalty  of,  iii.  6 ;  death  of 
Hidalgo,  6;  its  recognition,  67. 

Mhye,  river,  vi.  86. 

Middlesboruugh  a  moor  in  1815,  i.  95. 

Middlesex,  its  electoral  importance,  i. 
119,  427. 

Middleton,  Sir  Charles,  opposes  the  slave- 
trade,  i.  103. 

Miguel,  Dom,  head*  the  revolution  of  1823, 
iii.  77  ;  and  in  1824,  78  ;  contracted  to 
Donna  Maria,  83  ;  made  Regent,  148  ; 
his  promises,  148  ;  proclaimed  King, 
149;  his  cruelties,  751,  iv.  286;  his  out- 
rages on  British  subjects,  287  ;  affords 


reparation  to  Britain,  288 ;  outrages  on 
French  subjects,  288  ;  yields  to  France, 
290  ;  fresh  cruelties  of,  291  ;  his  junction 
with  Carlos,  297  ;  consents  to  leave 
Portugal,  298 ;  his  partisans  join  the 
Spanish  insurgents,  v.  373. 

Milan  Commission,  the,  appointed  in  1818, 
ii.  22  ;  its  composition,  22. 

Milan,  disturbances  at,  in  1847,  v.  382 ; 
the  Austrians  driven  out  of,  392  ;  sur- 
render ot,  307. 

Miles,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  foreign  cattle, 
v.  14 ;  defeats  the  Government  on  the 
sugar  duty,  33. 

Militia,  the  word,  v.  448 ;  history  of  the, 
448 ;  defeat  ot  the  Russell  Ministry  on 
a  proposal  to  reorganise  it,  449 ;  Lord 
Derby's  Act  relating  to  the,  454  ;  mobil- 
isation ot  the,  vi.  50  n. 

Mill,  James,  i.  228 ;  a  member  o.  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  iv.  74  ;  his  "  His- 
tory ot  British  India"  referred  to,  vi.  69. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  his  opinion  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  ii.  154 ;  v.  215 ;  his 
statement  of  the  policy  of  the  older 
economists  quoted,  vi.  328. 

Millbank,  Miss,  her  marriage  with  Byron, 
i.  243. 

Millbank,  penitentiary  at,  i.  179, 

Miller,  Captain,  his  account  of  the  Glas- 
gow poor,  iv.  359. 

Milne,  Admiral,  at  Algiers,  i.  206. 

Milner,  his  influence  with  Wilberforce,  i. 
104. 

Milnes,  R.  Monckton  (afterwards  Lord 
Houghtorf,  his  statement  on  the  exer- 
cise of  Church  discipline,  v.  264  n. 

Milton,  John,  his  writings,  i.  211,  212; 
resemblances  between  his  epic  and  that 
of  Homer,  v.  240. 

Milton,  Lord,  stands  for  Yorkshire,  i. 
127 ;  speaks  at  a  slavery  meeting  in 
London,  iii.  404. 

Mina,  General,  in  Spain,  iii.  56. 

Minciacky,  M.  de,  charge  d 'affaires  at 
the  Porte,  iii.  91 ;  lodges  an  ultimatum, 
102,  108,  113. 

Mines,  employment  of  children  in,  iv. 
•yj-2  ;  bill  of  1842,  v.  71. 

Minors,  marriage  of,  ii.  147. 

Minto,  first  Earl  of,  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India,  vi.  91  ;  establishes 
diplomatic  relations  with  Runjeet  Singh, 
93  ;  sends  a  mission  to  Cabul,  94  ;  and 
another  to  Teheran,  95 ;  his  efforts 
against  dacoitee,  103  ;  his  terms  to  the 
Ghoorkas,  105  ;  compared  with  Lord 
Hastings,  122. 

Minto,  second  Earl  of,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
v.  154  ;  his  mission  to  Italy,  382;  con- 
sulted by  the  Pope  respecting  his  Eng- 
lish bishopric  scheme,  421. 

Miranda,  death  of,  iii.  6. 

Missim.ary  societies,  formation  of,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  v.  304  «. 

Missolonghi,  siege  of,  iii.  97,  98. 

Mitchell,  Colonel,  his  behaviour  towards 
the  Berhampore  mutineers,  vi.  292. 
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Mitchell,  John,  editor  of  the  United 
Irishman,  v.  189  ;  his  trial  and  sentence, 
192. 

Mitford,  William,  his  "  History  of  Greece," 
i.  226. 

Modena  placed  under  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke, i.  15;  revolution  in,  in  1831,  iv. 
262. 

Mohun,  Lord,  his  claim  of  benefit  of 
clergy,  iv.  439  «. 

Moira,  Lord  (afterwards  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  which  see),  his  career,  v.  104  ; 
his  war  with  Nepaul,  107 ;  how  he 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  campaign,  in. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  partial  inde- 
pendence conceded  to,  iii.  38 ;  placed 
under  Turkey,  144. 

Mole,  Count,  French  Minister,  iv.  308  ;  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister,  v.  387. 

Molesworth,  Mr.,  his  error  as  to  the 
Charter,  iv.  382  «. 

Molesworth,  Sir  W.,  his  sympathy  with 
the  Canadian  insurgents,  iv.  128,  129  n,  ; 
attacks  Lord  Glenelg,  158 ;  his  Trans- 
portation Committee,  413 ;  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  v.  472  ;  party  views 
of,  473 ;  succeeds  Russell  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  vi.  59  n. 

Monk,  Dr. ,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  «.  ;  his 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  257. 

Monmouth,  no  contest  in,  for  twenty  years, 
i.  119. 

Monson,  Colonel,  retreat  of,  vi.  86. 

Montague,  Charles,  the  first  British  finan- 
cier, i.  27,  36  ;  his  reform  of  the  currency 
in  1696,  109,  no. 

Montalembert,  M.  de,  his  remarks  on 
O'Connell's  acquittal  quoted,  v.  in. 

Mpntalivet,  M.,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
iv.  238. 

Monteith,  Colonel,  attacks  Afghans,  vi. 
190. 

Montemolin,  Count,  obstacle  to  his  union 
with  Queen  Isabella,  v.  361. 

Montenegro,  the  struggle  against  Turkey 
in,  vi.  2. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  originates  borough 
representation,  iv.  33. 

Montmorency,  Due  de,  French  Minister 
at  Verona,  iii.  47 ;  his  views  on  the 
Spanish  question,  50 ;  resigns,  50. 

Montpensier,  Due  de,  proposed  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Spanish  Infanta,  v.  358 
«.  ;  marries  her,  363. 

Montrose,  a  new  "set"  granted  for  the 
borough,  ii.  332 ;  Lord  A.  Hamilton's 
speech  on,  333. 

Montserrat  abolishes  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem, iv.  169. 

Moodkee,  battle  of,  vi.  222. 

Moolraj  stirs  up  the  Sikhs  against  the 
British,  vi.  228. 

Mooltan,  murder  of  Vans  Agnew  and  An- 
derson at,  vi.  228. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  his  Spanish  campaign,  i. 
308  ;  compared  with  Wellington,  v.  456. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  duel  with  Jeffrey,  i. 
136;  hii  poetry,  240,  241. 


Morning  Herald,  the,  announces  treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  iv.  284. 

Morocco  (see  Algiers),  demands  of  the 
Fren  h  against,  v.  351. 

Morpeth,  Viscount  (..fterwards  Earl  of 
Carlisle),  his  amendment  to  the  Address, 
iv.  ii  «.  ;  his  Tithe  Bill,  27  ;  his  Tithe 
Bill  of  1836,  65  ;  his  Tithe  Bill  of  1837, 
92  ;  promises  haste  in  dealing  with  Irish 
Poor  Law,  148  ;  declare*  Mini-try  will 
not  exist  on  sufferance,  172;  his  Aluni- 
cipal  Bill  of  1839,  179;  his  Municipal 
Bill  of  1840,  206  ;  resists  Stanley's  Regis- 
tration Bill,  212;  his  Registration  Bill, 
214,  217 ;  defeated  in  Yorkshire,  223 : 
votes  against  ihe  Corn  Laws,  394,  397  ; 
his  Arms  Act,  v.  101  ;  his  Irish  Railway 
Bill,  114;  elected  for  the  West  Riding, 
137  ;  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  v.  155;  his  endeavour  to  ex- 
tend the  Irish  franchise,  222 ;  his  Irish 
Secretaryship,  225. 

Morris,  Rev.  Mr.,  prosecutes  his  parish- 
ioners in  the  Diocesan  Court,  v.  263. 

Morrison,  General,  takes  Aracan,  vi.  127. 

Morrison,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  im- 
provement of  trade  in  1833,  iii.  435  «. 

Morse,  telegraphic  invention  of,  v.  67. 

Mortimer,  Mrs.  Carey,  her  pension,  iii. 
105. 

Moss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  their  treatment  of  a 
slave,  iii.  405,  iv.  170. 

Mount  Edgecumbe,  Lord,  his  parliamen- 
tary influence,  i.  118  ;  his  use  of  it,  123 

Mountrath,  tithe  riot  in,  iii.  342. 

Moyle,  writings  of,  referred  to,  i.  193,  v. 
447-. 

Miiffling,  M.,  Prussian  Minister  at  the 
Porte,  recommends  the  Turks  to  apply 
for  peace,  iii.  144. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of  (afterwards  Marquis 
of  Normanby),  his  views  on  Ward's  ap- 
propriation motion,  iii.  460*.  ;  his  recep- 
tion in  Dublin,  iv.  26  ;  made  Lord  Nor- 
manby, 158. 

Mullingar,  the  Repeal  meeting  at,  v.  95. 

Mun,  his  economical  writings,  i.  141. 

Mungul  Pandy,  mutinous  outrage  of,  at 
Barrackpore,  vi.  294  ;  executed,  295. 

Municipalities.     See  Corporations. 

Munro,  Lieutenant,  his  duel  with  Colonel 
Fawcett,  iv.  439  ;  introduces  the  ryot- 
war  settlement,  vi.  99. 

Murat  made  Kii;g  of  Naples,  iii.  15. 

Murdoch,  W.,  of  Soho,  introduces  gas,  i. 
85,  112  ;  his  invention  of  a  steam-car- 
riage, iii.  254. 

Murray,  Archbishop,  member  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Commission,  iv.  149  ;  objects 
to  new  Poor  Law,  152  ;  his  conduct  on 
the  Irish  Education  Board,  180. 

Murray,  bishop,  his  extra-episcopal  ap- 
pointments, v.  257. 

Murray,  Colonel,  retreat  of,  vi.  86. 

Murray,  General,  Governor  of  Oemerara, 
iii.  397 ;  suppresses  the  despatch  relat- 
ing to  slavery,  397  ;  proclaims  martial 
law,  400. 
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Murray,  John,  publishes  the  Quarterly, 
i.  265. 

Murray,  Lady  Augusta,  her  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  i.  284,  ii.  4. 

Murray,  Mr.,  his  offence  to  the  Persian 
Minister,  vi.  269;  strikes  his  flag,  269. 

Murray,  Sir  G.,  Colonial  Minister,  ii.  389  ; 
his  speech  on  the  Roman  Catholic  ques- 
tion, 411  ;  in  favour  of  a  .moderate 
measure  of  reform,  iii.  184  ;  defeated  in 
Penhshire,  358  ;  his  efforts  to  alleviate 
slavi  ry,  404. 

Muschenbroeck,  his  invention  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  v.  65. 

Museum,  British,  George  III.'s  library 
presented  to,  ii.  163  ;  number  of  visitors 
at  the,  in  1843,  iv.  407. 

Musgrave,  Bishop  ot  Hereford,  trans- 
ferred to  York,  v.  283  ;  his  opinion  in 
the  Gorham  case,  287. 

Musgrave,  Sir  R.,  introduces  an  Irish 
Poor  Law  Bill,  iv.  146. 

Musters,  Mrs.,  her  death  from  exposure 
in  the  Reform  riots,  iii.  226. 

Myddelton,  Sir  Hugh,  makes  the  New 
River,  i.  83. 

Mysore,  conquest  of,  vi.  77  ;  disturbances 
in,  141. 

NAAS,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of  Mayo), 
his  motion  on  the  spirit  duties,  v.  432  ; 
its  subsequent  adoption  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 477. 

Nachimoff,  General,  dangerous  situation 
of,  vi.  36. 

Nadin,  Serjeant,  his  account  of  the  lower 
orders  in  1816,  i.  347,  353 ;  his  conduct 
at  Peterloo,  421. 

Naf  river,  British  attacked  by  Burmese  in 
the,  vi.  125. 

Nagpore,  battle  of,  vi.  118  ;  annexation  of, 
241  «. 

Nalagurh,  capture  of,  vi.  109. 

Nana  Sahib,  vi.  305 ;  takes  command  of 
the  Cawnpore  insurgents,  306 ;  his  mas- 
sacre of  the  Europeans,  307. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  i.  3  ;  its  repeal,  58. 

Nanuk,  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  vi.  92. 

Nao  Nihal  Singh,  grandson  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  vi.  218  ;  his  death,  219. 

Napier,  Capt.  (afterwards  Admiral  Sir  C.), 
in  command  of  Pedro's  fleet,  iv,  294  ; 
takes  Sidon  and  Acre,  332  ;  his  command 
of  the  Baltic  fleet,  vi.  29. 

Napier,  Colonel  George,  vi.  206. 

Napier,  Sir  C.,  chosen  for  the  mission 
to  Scinde,  vi.  206  ;  disastrous  com- 
mencement of  his  journey,  207 ;  his 
demands  on  the  Ameers,  207  ;  suggests 
still  harder  terms  to  Ellenborough,  208  ; 
marches  on  Emaum  Ghur,  210;  his 
victory  at  Meeanee,  212;  his  govern- 
ment of  Scinde,  213 ;  his  practice  of 
naming  private  soldiers  in  his  despatches, 
215  ;  sent  out  to  supersede  Gough,  230  ; 
his  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
native  Indian  army,  276 ;  hears  tidings 


of  the  Rawul  Pindee  mutiny  on  his 
arrival,  281  ;  suspends  the  order  relating 
to  the  Sepoys'  ration  pay,  283  ;  his  dis- 
pute with  Dalhousie,  284. 

Napier,  Sir  W.,  his  military  histories,  iv. 
426. 

Naples,  the  revolution  of  1820,  iii.  15 ;  its 
wretched  government,  15  ;  the  King  of, 
at  Laybach,  21 ;  Austrian  occupation  of, 
22  ;  sends  a  contingent  to  the  Lombards, 
v-  393  i  insurrection  in,  suppressed  by 
Bomba,  396. 

Napoleon  L,  his  rise  to  power,  i.  5  ;  his 
fall,  6;  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees, 
in  ;  his  defeat  at  Waterloo,  291  ;  his 
treatment  of  Spain,  iii.  4 ;  his  Eastern 
campaign,  38  ;  his  tactics  at  Quatre  Bras 
and  Ligny,  vi.  34  ;  fear  of  an  invasion 
of  India  by,  92 ;  sends  an  embassy  to 
Persia,  95  ;  his  injustice  to  Spain,  162 ; 
not  the  first  employer  of  the  phrase  "a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,"  331  ;  his  claim 
of  Australian  territory,  357. 

Napoleon  III.f  his  coup  d'etat,  v.  443  ;  ap- 
proval of  his  conduct  by  Palmerston, 
443 ;  demands  the  Holy  Places  for  the 
Catholics,  vi.  4 ;  elected  Emperor,  7 ; 
slight  put  upon  him  by  the  Czar,  8 ; 
orders  the  fleet  to  Salamis,  13  ;  rejects 
Count  Buol's  proposal,  59  ;  resolves  to 
withdraw  troops  from  the  Crimea,  62  ; 
his  letter  to  the  Queen,  63. 

Narvaez,  accession  of,  to  power,  v.  356. 

Nash,  his  remarks  on  English  drunkenness 
quoted,  iv.  443. 

Nash,  Peter,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Natal,  annexation  of,  vi.  343 ;  population 
of,  345- 

Nation  newspaper  founded,  v.  94. 

National  Convention,  so  called,  of  the 
Chartists,  iv.  384 ;  its  monster  petition 
rejected,  385 ;  removes  its  sittings  to 
Birmingham,  386  ;  is  dissolved,  388. 

National  Gallery,  formation  of,  ii.  164  ; 
Sir  G.  Beaumont's  presentation  to,  104  ; 
the  first  vote  for  the,  iv.  407. 

Navarino  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  iii.  9, 
97  ;  description  of,  123 ;  battle  of,  127  ; 
differences  in  the  Goderich  Cabinet  upon 
the  battle  of,  130  ;  alluded  to  as  an  "un- 
toward event,  132  ;  effect  of  the  battle 
on  the  Turks,  133  ;  prize-money  distri- 
bution, iv.  427  ;  battle  of,  not  considered 
an  act  of  war  against  Turkey,  vi.  24. 

Navigation,  improvements  in  the  art  of, 
i.  97. 

Navigation  Act,  the,  its  principle,  ii.  153, 
v.  214 ;  suspended,  v.  164 ;  repeal  of, 
216,  vi.  332  ;  its  restriction  of  colonial 
trade,  vi.  328. 

Navy  (see  Sailors),  the  popularity  of  the, 
i.  197  ;  discipline  in  the,  199  ;  Roman 
Catholics  excluded  from,  ii.  246. 

Navy  Island,  the  encampment  on,  v.  330. 

Neco,  his  alleged  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  i.  100. 

Nehemiah,  his  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
perties of  petroleum,  vi.  396. 
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Neill,  Colonel,  his  victories  and  death,  vi. 
315- 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  great  victories,  i.  198  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  strength  of  Algiers, 
204 ;  the  consequences  of  his  victory  of 
the  Nile,  iii.  38. 

Nemours,  Due  de,  offered  throne  of  Bel- 
gium, iv.  236. 

Nepaul,  conquest  of,  by  the  Ghoorkas,  vi. 
105  ;  the  war  with,  107. 

Nerbudda  river,  vi.  81  «. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  his  peaceful  policy,  iii. 
40 ;  at  Verona,  47 ;  his  correspondence 
with  Lord  Strangford,  92  ;  proposes  me- 
diation between  Turkey  and  Greece,  94  ; 
Wellington's  interview  with,  112;  his 
circular  on  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1828,  134 ;  refuses  to  listen  to  British 
remonstrance  respecting  Poland,  iv.  278  ; 
his  reply  about  Unkiar  Skelessi,  311  ; 
his  Eastern  policy  in  1839,  323  «.  ;  his 
advice  to  the  Czar,  vi.  15  ;  informed  of 
the  decision  of  the  Western  powers  re- 
specting Russian  ships,  27. 

Netherlands,  King  of  the,  his  arbitration 
on  the  American  boundary  question,  v. 
326 ;  rejected,  327. 

Neuville,  M.  de,  French  Minister  at 
Lisbon,  iii.  77 ;  recalled  at  Canning's 
instigation,  81. 

Nevis  abolishes  apprenticeship  system,  iv. 
169. 

Newark,  members  given  to,  by  Charles  II., 
i.  115- 

NewcastlCj  Duke  of,  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  118  ;  his  abuse  of  it,  123  ;  his 
Ministry,  303  ;  urges  the  formation  of  a 
Protestant  Ministry,  ii.  351  ;  his  attack 


conduct  in  Newark,  389 ;  his  opposition 
to  the  Corporation  Act,  iv.  41 ;  invites 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  stand  for  Newark,  v. 
6  ;  revolts  against  Peel,  136  ;  and  pre- 
vents his  own  son's  re-election,  137  ; 
Colonial  and  War  Minister,  472 ;  War 
Minister  alone,  vL  50  «. 

Newcastle,  riots  at,  i.  34^3 ;  obtains  a 
private  Act  for  a  theatre,  iii.  207. 

Newcomen  the  inventor  of  a  steam-engine, 
i.  61 ;  its  defects,  61. 

Newman,  John  Henry  (afterwards  Cardi- 
nal), denounces  Irish  Church  Act;  iii. 
375  ;  his  antipathy  to  the  Bible  Society, 
v.  252 ;  enters  Oxford  University,  270 ; 
falls  under  the  influence  of  Hurrell 
Froude,  271 ;  joins  Froude  on  a  tour  in 
Southern  Europe,  272  ;  his  illness,  273  ; 
effect  of  Keble's  Assize  sermon  upon 
him,  274  ;  his  publication  of  Tract  3tC., 
275 ;  his  progress  towards  Romanism, 
277 ;  secedes,  320. 

Newport,  Monmouthshire,  Chartist  attack 
upon,  iv.  389. 

Newport,  Sir  John,  opposes  bill  for  sup- 
pressing the  Catholic  Association,  ii. 
305  ;  retires,  iv.  194. 


New  South  Wales  (see  Australia),  origin 
of  the  name,  v.  350 ;  abolition  of  trans- 
portation to,  371 ;  proposed  resumption 
of  the  system  in,  373  ;  grant  of  a  constitu- 
tion to,  376  ;  progress  of,  379. 

Newspapers,  account  of,  i.  257-260 ;  stamp 
duty  on,  257  ;  position  of  writers  in,  260  ; 
immense  influence  of,  272 ;  tax  on,  iv. 
73 ;  unstamped,  persons  imprisoned  for 
selling,  74  ;  circulation  of;  in  1835,  75  «.  ; 
tax  on,  reduced,  78 ;  bill  amended  in 
Lords,  79  «.  ;  reduction  in  price  of,  79. 

Newton,  Bishop,  his  "  Dissertations  on 
the  Prophecies  "  referred  to,  v.  251. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  researches,  i.  247  ; 
his  reform  of  the  currency  in  1696,  ii. 
109 ;  electrical  discoveries  of,  v.  63 ;  in- 
fluence of  his  discoveries  on  religious 
thought,  245. 

New  Zealand,  emigation  to,  iii.  324 ;  ori- 
ginal acquisition  of  territory  in,  vi.  363  ; 
constituted  a  colony,  363 ;  position  of, 
363  ;  its  Maori  population,  364  ;  its  pro- 
gress, 365 ;  doom  of  the  native  race  in, 
379- 

Nezib,  battle  of,  i.  313  ;  effects  of,  317. 

Nicholas  I.,  Czar  of  Russia,  iii.  106  ;  his  in- 
terview with  Wellington,  108  ;  his  views 
upon  Greece,  112 ;  his  contemptuous 
treatment  of  Louis  Philippe,  v.  343  ; 
effect  upon  him  of  the  restoration  of  the 
French  Empire,  vL  7  ;  his  slighting 
recognition  of  Napoleon,  8 ;  his  conver- 
sation with  Aberdeen  about  Turkey,  9 ; 
his  proposals  to  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  re- 
specting the  "sick  man,"  10;  suggests 
the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  ii ;  re- 
solves on  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  15  ;  misled  by  Aberdeen's 
policy  of  peace,  16 ;  accepts  the  Vienna 
note,  18 ;  rejects  the  Turkish  amend- 
ments, 22  ;  orders  the  fleet  into  Turkish 
waters,  25  ;  declines  to  answer  the  French 
and  English  ultimatum,  29 ;  offers  to 
accept  the  four  points,  54  ;  consents  to  a 
conference,  55  ;  his  death  and  character, 
55,  56  ;  his  proposals  to  the  Shah  during 
the  war,  268. 

Nicholls,  G.  (afterwards  Sir  G.),  one  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
iv.  150  ». ;  sent  to  Ireland,  150,  151. 

Nicolls,  Colonel,  his  successes  in  Kumaon, 
vi.  no. 

Niger  expedition,  the,  iv.  401. 

Nightingale,  Miss,  her  work  at  Scutari, 
yi.  52. 

Nile,  the  battle  of,  L  198. 

Nixon,  Rev.  Mr.,  curate  of  Mountrath, 
iii.  342. 

Nizam,  the,  his  treaty  with  Cornwallis, 
vi.  75 ;  his  alliance  with  the  French, 
76. 

Nola,  revolution  at,  iii.  16. 

Nonconformists  assenting  parties  to  the 
penal  laws,  ii.  224,  225  ;  laws  against,  226, 
227  ;  indemnity  Act  affecting,  241. 

Noor  Mohammed,  Ameer  of  Hyderabad, 
seeks  the  help  of  Persia,  vi.  169. 
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Nootka  Sound,  settlement  of  Meares  at, 
v.  338. 

Norbury,  Lord,  murder  of,  iv.  159. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  119;  in  Arundel,  122;  Queen 
applies  to,  at  the  coronation,  ii.  68  ; 
bill  to  allow  him  to  exercise  his  office  of 
Karl  Marshal,  301  and  n. ;  takes  his 
seat,  421. 

Norfolk  Island,  horrors  of  convict  life  in, 
iv.  412 ;  made  a  penal  settlement,  vi. 

371- 

Nprmanby,  Marchioness  of,  her  position 
in  the  Household  in  1839,  iv.  173. 

Normanby,  Marquis  of,  his  Irish  adminis- 
tration attacked,  iv.  158,  162 ;  made 
Colonial  Minister,  160;  defence  of  his 
Irish  policy,  162 ;  takes  the  Home 
Office,  195 ;  his  motion  on  Ireland,  v. 
113  ;  votes  tor  the  Navigation  Bill,  218  ; 
his  despatch  shortly  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  383  «. ;  the  despatch  to, 
after  the  coup  (ietat,  443. 

North,  Lord,  his  Corn  Law  of  1773,  i. 
142. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  his  parlia- 
mentary influence,  i.  118  ;  his  account 
of  the  lower  orders  in  1817,  353  ;  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii.  403  ;  resigns 
Viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  iii.  333 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiraltv,  v.  451. 

Norwich,  the  original  seat  of  the  woollen 
trade,  i.  45  ;  its  situation  on  the  Yare, 
68 ;  its  population  in  1815,  94  ;  meeting 
at,  for  dismissal  of  Ministers  in  1819, 
426. 

Norwich  Cathedral  opened  free  to  the 
public,  iv.  407. 

Nott,  General,  his  position  at  Candahar, 
vi.  192  ;  his  march  on  Cabul,  200. 

Nottingham,  meeting  at;  after  Peterloo, 
i.  426  ;  Lord  Liverpool  s  description  of, 
ii.  320 ;  the  Castle  burned,  iii.  226. 

Nottinghamshire  uncontested  for  100 
years,  i  119. 

Novara,  battle  of,  v.  403. 

November,  Treaty  of,  respecting  Belgium, 
iv.  259. 

Nugent,  Lord,  his  bill  for  enfranchising 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  ii. 
288,  301 ;  assists  in  defence  of  Cadiz,  iii. 
56;  protests  against  the  term  "execu- 
tion," iv.  404  «. 

Nugent,  Sir  G.,  his  connection  with  Lord 
Buckingham,  ii.  116. 

Nusscer  Khan,  resists  the  demands  of 
Napier,  vi.  206 ;  his  alleged  intrigues, 
208. 


OAKnOYS,  the,  in  Ireland,  ii.  262. 

O'Brien,  Smith,  his  opinion  of  LortU' 
amendments  to_  Irish  Corporation  Kill, 
iv.  63 ;  his  petition  against  Spottiswoode 
Association,  140,  141  ;  introduces  an 
Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  146  ;  urges  Govern- 
ment to  legislate  on  Irish  Poor  Law, 
148 ;  moves  the  redress  of  Irish  griev- 


ances, v.  98  ;  his  arguments  asainst  the 
Arms  Bill,  101  ;  his  motion  for  Repeal, 
104;  becomes  leader  of  the  Young  Ire- 
land party,  189 ;  abortive  prosecution 
of,  192  ;  his  rebellion,  trial,  and  sentence, 
193- 

Ochterlony,  Colonel  (afterwards  SirDavid), 
vi.  107  ;  his  successes  in  the  Nepaulese 
campaign,  109 ;  his  further  victory  at 
Mukwanpore,  no;  his  death,  129. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  his  duel,  i.  136;  his 
early  career,  ii.  297  ;  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Catholic  Association,  297  ;  his  allu- 
sion to  Bolivar,  304 ;  prosecuted  unsuc- 
cessfully, 304 ;  evades  the  bill  for  sup- 
pressing the  Catholic  Association,  308  ; 
determines  to  oust  Beresford  from 
Waterford,  314 ;  his  attack  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  315;  stands  for  Clare,  392; 
counsels  peace,  399 ;  his  views  on  Cur- 
tis's  correspondence  with  Wellington, 
402 ;  in  London,  422  ;  applies  to  take 
his  seat,  422  ;  his  speech,  423  ;  supports 
amendment  to  the  Address  in  1830,  434; 
agitates  for  repeal  of  Union,  iii.  331  ; 
angry  with  law  appointments  of  Irish 
Government,  334  ;  his  reception  in  Dub- 
lin in  1830,  336  ;  procession  of  trades  to, 

336  ;    the   breakfast  at   Home's   Hotel, 

337  ;   arrested,   338  ;   trial  of,  338  ;   his 
speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,  339 ;  judg- 
ment on,  postponed,  340 ;  demands  re- 
peal of  Union,  355  ;  forms  Pacificators, 
365    n.  ',    his  attack  on    Stanley,    372 ; 
beaten  on  Address,  374 ;  denounces  the 
Coercion   Act,  377  ;    his  speech  to  the 
Trades  Union,  380  «.  ;    urges  forward 
Church  Bill,   382 ;    repudiates  the  am- 
ended   Church    Bill,    383  ;    denounces 
"flogging   magistrates  '    in    the    West 
Indies,  412;  his  irritation  in  1834,  449; 
moves  amendment  to  Address,  450;  his 
question  respecting  Hill's  speech  at  Hull, 
450;  his  attack  on   Baron  Smith,   453; 
his  motion  for  repeal  of  Union,  453,  454 ; 
objects   to   Littleton's  Tithe   Bill,  456 ; 
his  motion  for  counting  the  House,  457  ; 
his  dislike  of  the  Irish  Church  Commis- 
sion, 462  ;  his  interview  with  Littleton, 
464 ;   attacks  Littleton,  4^5 ;   signs  ad- 
dress to  Althorp,  468 ;  his  amendment  to 
the  Tithe  Bill  of  1834,  471 ;  his  letter  to 
Duncannon,  473 ;  his  influence,  473  n. ; 
his  opinion  of  Brougham,  477  ;  supports 
Lichfield  House  Compact,  iv.    16 ;   his 
claims  for  office  in  1835,  24 ;  his  attack 
on  Alvanley,  26  ;  denounces  Lords'  con- 
duct on  Corporation  Act,  43  «.  ;  inter- 
ested  in   Dublin   Police    Bill,   46  ;    his 
attack    on     the     I-ords,     47  ;     invites 
Raphael  to  stand   for  Carlow,  48 ;   at- 
tacked in  the   Times,  49  ;  urges  exten- 
sion  of  corporation  reform  to  Ireland, 
60  ;  his  opinion  of  Lords'  amendments  to 
Irish  Corporation  Bill,  63;  his  scheme 
for  trying  contested  elections,  139;  his 
speech  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  142  ; 
censured,  143 ;  objects  to  an  Irish  Poor 
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Law,  151,  152;  votes  against  Ward's 
appropriation  clause,  155 ;  his  warm 
language  in  debate,  176 ;  his  attack  on 
election  committees,  208 ;  his  attack  on 
Stanley's  Registration  Bill,  211  ;  de- 
scribes the  Tories  as  beastlv,  213  ;  agi- 
tates for  Morpeth's  Registration  Bill, 
215;  defeated  in  Dublin,  223;  his  lan- 
guage towards  Nicholas,  313;  publishes 
the  votes  of  Irish  members,  345 ;  his 
rank  as  an  orator,  349,  350;  supports 
Disraeli's  candidature  in  1833,  368  ;  de- 
nounces the  jobbing  in  corn,  v.  17;  his 
defence  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  42  «.  ; 
reminds  Graham  of  the  absence  of  out- 
door relief  in  Ireland,  70 ;  conduct  of 
Englishmen  towards,  86 ;  defeated  in 
1841,  94  ;  assumes  a  bold  attitude  on  the 
Repeal  question,  95  ;  calls  the  Union  a 
living  lie,  102 ;  decides  to  abandon  the 
Clontarf  meeting,  107 ;  his  arrest  and 
trial,  108  ;  obtains  a  reversal  of  his  c<m- 
viction,  no;  his  death,  112;  his  char- 
acter, 113:  his  reception  in  Parliament 
alter  his  liberation  from  jail,  114;  his 
speech  against  Peel's  Coercion  Bill,  140. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  junior,  defeated  at  Car- 
low  in  1841,  v.  94. 

O'Connell,  Morgan,  his  duel  with  Alvanley, 
iv.  26,  31  «. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  his  connection  with 
the  Chartists,  iv.  384  ;  arrested,  388 ; 
organises  the  Chartist  fiasco  of  1848,  v. 
194. 

Odessa,  trade  of,  dependent  on  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  iii.  89. 

O'Donnell,  Count  Abisbal,  suppresses  the 
mutiny  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  iii.  8  ;  pro- 
claims the  Constitution  at  Ocana,  13. 

Oersted,  his  discovery  of  electro-magnetic 
action,  v.  66. 

Ogden,  the  "revered  and  ruptured,"  i. 
385  w. 

Old  Sarum,  borough  of,  L  122 ;  its  condi- 
tion, ii.  319. 

Oliver,  the  spy,  i.  361. 

Omar  Pacha  withdrawn  from  Montenegro 
in  1853,  vi.  2 ;  his  ultimatum  to  Gort- 
schakoff,  25 ;  commands  the  Turkish 
army,  30. 

O'Neill,  Mr.;  outrage  on,  iv.  286. 

Opium  permitted  to  pass  through  Bombay, 
vi.  137  ;  trade  with  China  in,  194  «.  ;  re- 
solve of  the  Chinese  to  suppress  it,  195  ; 
immense  destruction  of,  197 ;  the  war, 
197. 

Oporto,  the  revolution  at,  iii.  14 ;  declares 
for  Dom  Pedro,  150;  blockade  recog- 
nised by  Britain,  150;  insurrection  at, 
v.  37i- 

Orange  Associations  in  Ireland,  ii.  294. 

Orange  Lodges,  organisation  of,  iv.  53  ; 
number  of,  54  ;  addresses  from,  to  King 
in  1835,  54 ;  committee  on,  55  ;  in  the 
army,  56 ;  inquiry  respecting,  extended 
to  the  colonies,  57  ;  broken  up,  58. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  his  engagement  with 
Princess  Charlotte,  i.  282 ;  broken  off, 


283 ;  his  negotiation  with  the  Belgians, 

iii.  170,  171  ;  commands  Dutch  army  of 

invasion  in  1831,  iv.  244. 
Orange  River  Free  State,  the,  vi.  343. 
Ordnance  (see  also   Estimates)  Office,  its 

representatives  in  Parliament,  ii.  4.40. 
Oregon   boundary  dispute,   its  origin,   v. 

338  ;  war  nearly  caused  by,  341 ;  arranged 

by  Lord  Aberdeen,  342. 
Oriel  College,  the  society  at,  v.  269. 
Orleans,  Duchess  of,  her  vain  appeal  to 

n. 

,  to  the 

Hague,  iv.  250. 

Ormelie,  Lord,  moves  Address  in  1833,  iii. 
372- 

Osborne,  Lord  Sidney,  workhouse  revela- 
tions of,  iv.  365. 

Othman  and  Ottoman.     See  Turkey. 

Othp  I.,  rule  of,  v.  408  ;  his  seizure  of  Mr. 
Finlav's  land,  409. 

Oudh,  Wellesley's  treatment  of,  vi.  79 ; 
batta  for  service  in,  133  ;  loans  advanced 
to  Governors-General  by,  in,  243; 
maladministration  of,  242 ;  threatened 
with  interference  by  Bentinck,  244  ; 
Alice  Shah  placed  on  the  throne  by 
British  troops,  245  ;  the  treaty  of  1801 
with,  246  ;  Auckland's  treaty  with,  246  ; 
the  Nawab  not  informed  of  itsabrogation, 
248  ;  Hardinge's  warning  to,  249  ;  mis- 
government  in,  reported  on  by  Sleeman, 
250 ;  and  by  Outram,  253 ;  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  Auckland's  treaty  with, 
254  ;  claims  of,  on  British  forbearance, 
256  ;  the  ultimatum  to,  258  ;  annexed, 
260}  policy  and  motives  of  annexing, 
considered,  260  ;  discontent  of  the 
natives  in,  288 ;  want  of  competent  ad- 
ministrators in,  302 ;  elements  of  dis- 
affection in,  303  ;  repression  of  the 
mutiny  in,  313. 

Ouse,  the,  its  use  to  York,  i.  68. 

Outdoor  relief.     See  Poor  Law. 

Outram,  James  (afterwards  Sir),  his  re- 
clamation of  the  Bheels,  vi.  139  ».,  204  ; 
political  agent  at  Hyderabad,  204  ;  sup- 
presses Ellenborough's  threats  to  the 
Ameers,  205 ;  his  suggestions  to  Ellen- 
borough  disapproved,  206  ;  negotiates  a 
treaty  with  the  Ameers,  211 ;  is  attacked, 
211 ;  appointed  Resident  at  Lucknow, 
253  ;  his  appellation  ol  Bayard  of  India, 
253  ;  his  report  on  Oudh,  253 ;  conveys 
the  ultimatum  to  the  King,  ^59  ;  effects 
the  annexation  without  bloodshed,  260  ; 
commands  the  expedition  a°ainst  Persia, 
271  ;  his  administration  of  Oudh,  302  ; 
hi-;  generosity  to  Havelock,  316;  as- 
sumes command  in  Lucknow,  316. 

Overeen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  their  treatment  of 
a  slave,  iii.  392. 

Owen,  Robert,  iv.  375 ;  obligation  of 
England  to,  vi.  404. 

Ox-driving  made  illegal,  iii.  207. 

Oxford,  liis  attempt  to  shoot  the  Queen, 
v.  26  ».  • 
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Oxford  Movement,  the,  v.  272  ;  its  effects, 

288. 

Oxford  sells  its  representation,  i.  125. 
Oxford,   University  of,  remits  a  term  on 

accession   of  George  IV.,  i.   134;   Peel 

represents,  404. 


PACIFICATORS,  origin  of,  iii.  365-367. 

Pacifico,  Don,  the  case  of,  v.  411  ;  the 
V  opular  sentiment  on,  419. 

Padua,  surrender  of,  v.  396. 

Pageot,  mission  of,  v.  356  ;  its  failure,  356. 

Paine,  Tom,  his  plan  for  an  iron  bridge, 
i.  75  ;  the  character  of  his  works,  222  ; 
views  of,  adopted  by  Kobert  Owen,  iv. 
379 ;  his  advocacy  of  Chartism,  380. 

Paisley,  distress  in,  iv.  361 ;  commission 
sent  to,  v.  1 6. 

Pakenham,  Right  Hon.  R.  (afterwards 
Sir),  his  instructions  on  the  Oregon 
question,  v.  340 ;  refuses  Buchanan's 
proposal,  341. 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  his  motion  on  the 
licensing  of  beerhouses,  iv.  449;  moves 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  sugar  question, 
v.  204;  Colonial  Secretary,  451. 

Palestine,  the  holy  places  in,  vi.  2.  See 
Holy  Places. 

Paley,  Dr.,  his  unrewarded  ability,  i.  151  ; 
his  writings  agninst  infidelity,  v.  250. 

Palmella,  M.  de,  Portuguese  Minister,  in- 
clines to  the  British  interest,  iii.  77  ;  his 
moderate  measures,  78  ;  his  correspond- 
ence with  Wellington  on  the  Portu- 
guese at  Plymouth,  151  ;  short  Ministry 
of,  v.  371. 

Palmer,  John,  his  postal  reforms,  i.  70. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  stands  for  Cam- 
bridge in  1826,  ii.  210 ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Tories,  211  ;  his  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  259 ;  George  IV.  re- 
fuses to  allow  him  the  Exchequer, 
357,  369  ;  continues  War  Secretary 
under  Wellington,  374 ;  supports  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  381  ;  votes  for 
disfranchisement  of  Retford,  387  ;  me- 
diates between  Wellington  and  Huskis- 
son,  388 ;  retires,  388  ;  objects  to  pro- 
posed limits  of  Greece,  iii.  136 ;  his 
desire  to  recover  the  Greek  slaves,  137  ; 
attacks  Wellington  s  Portuguese  policy, 
155  ;  refuses  to  rejoin  the  Ministry,  181  ; 
Foreign  Minister,  192 ;  his  views  on 
Reform,  206 ;  elected  for  Hants,  357 ; 
selects  Durham  for  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  387  n.  ;  occupied  with 
foreign  affairs  in  1833,  424 ;  defeated 
in  Hants,  iv.  25 ;  elected  for  Tiverton, 
25 ;  his  relations  with  Durham,  131  ; 
liis  qualifications  for  the  Foreign  Office, 
231  ;  his  views  upon  Luxemburg,  235  ; 
insists  on  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Belgium,  245  ;  negotiates  a  fresh 
armistice,  246;  continues  paying  Rus- 
sian-Dutch loan,  255 ;  his  thtitie,  258 ; 
intervenes  in  Belgium,  258  ;  his  |  ohcy 
attacked,  260 ;  refuses  to  mediate  lor 


the  Poles,  275  ;  intercedes  unsuccessfully 
for  the  Poles,  277  ;  absent  from  debate 
on  Poland,  279  ;  refuses  help  to  Turkey, 
281;  declines  to  produce  treaty  of  Un- 
kiar  bkelessi,  284  ;  declines  to  recognise 
Miguel,  286;  instruct-  Hoppner  to  de- 
mand reparation  from  Portugal,  286  ;  de- 
fends French  interference  in  Portugal, 
200  ;  approves  Captain  Markland's  con- 
duct, 292  ;  recognises  Isabella,  297 ; 
originates  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  298  ; 
authorises  enrolment  of  British  Legion, 
303  ;  his  treatment  of  Talleyrand,  306  ; 
proposes  intervention  in  Spain,  307  ; 
sends  force  to  help  Constitutionalists, 
307  ;  appeals  to  Metternich  to  s-top 
cruelties  of  Carlists,  309  ».  ;  the  change 
in  his  foreign  policy,  310  ;  protests 
against  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi;  317  ; 
his  language  respecting  occupation  of 
Cracow,  313 ;  remonstrates  with  Mehe- 
met  in  1838,  316;  refrains  from  recalling 
Ponsonby,  317;  co-operates  with  Soult 
in  1839,  319;  proposes  interference  in 
the  East,  322 ;  his  views  on  the  integrity 
of  Turkey,  323  ;  suggests  negotiations 
at  Vienna,  324 ;  the  alteration  in  his 
policy,  325 ;  his  negotiation  with  Brun- 
now,  325 ;  remonstrates  at  French  ar- 
maments, 329  n  ;  signs  Quadrilateral 
Treaty,  331  ;  his  foreign  policy  reviewed, 
334;  objections  to  it,  334  ;  votes  for  a 
committee  <m  the  Corn  Law,  396  ;  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  a  Ministry  in 
1845,  v.  135;  Foreign  Minister  under 
Russell,  154;  declares  that  steam  has 
bridged  the  Channel,  197 ;  his  policy 
compared  with  Aberdeen's,  324  ;  his 
proposal  on  the  American  boundary 
question,  328  ;  refuses  to  release  Greely, 
329  ;  disregards  American  remonstrances 
in  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  331 ;  de- 
mands the  release  of  M'Leod,  332  ;  his 
language  in  the  right-of-search  dispute, 
334 ;  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty,  337  ;  his  instructions  to 
Pritchard  respecting  Tahiti,  346  :  effect 
of  his  return  to  the  Foreign  Office  on 
the  Spanish  question,  363  ;  his  despatch 
mentioning  the  Coburg  Prince,  364  ;  his 
culpability  for  the  result,  365  ;  his  pro- 
test against  the  Austrian  annexation  of 
Cracow,  368 ;  sends  a  mission  to  the 
Junta,  372  ;  his  offers  of  help  to  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  374  ;  his  attitude  on 
the  Swiss  difficulty,  377  ;  his  strong  lan- 
guage to  Metternich  on  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, 381  ;  instructs  Normanby,  in  1848, 
to  remain  at  his  post,  391  ;  his  reply  to 
Austria's  appeals  in  1848,  394  ;  demands 
the  severance  of  Venetia,  as  well  as  Lom- 
bardy,  from  the  Empire,  395  ;  pres-es 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  abdicate,  401  ; 
his  epithets  for  royal  personages,  361  »., 
401  «.  ;  joins  Cavaignac  in  mediating 
between  Italy  and  Austria,  398;  his 
Italian  policy,  403  ;  his  Hungarian 
policy,  405 ;  his  measures  in  defence  of 
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the  refugees,  407 ;  urges  Mr.  Finlay's 
claim  on  the  Greek  Government,  410 ; 
his  support  of  Don  Pacifico,  411;  ac- 
cepts French  mediation,  41 ;  ;  his  con- 
duct censured  by  the  Lords,  but  ap- 
proved by  the  Commons,  416  ;  his  speech 
in  defence  of  his  Greek  policy,  416 ; 
popularity  of  his  Greek  policy,  419 ; 
his  character  as  a  Foreign  Minister, 
433 ;  variances  between  him  and  the 
Court,  439  ;  receives  the  Kossuth  depu- 
tation, 442  ;  his  imprudent  confession  to 
Walewski,  443  ;  dismissed,  444  ;  unjus- 
tifiability  of  his  conduct,  444 ;  defeats 
the  Ministry  on  the  Militia  Bill,  449 ; 
supports  Derby's  bill,  454  ;  moves  alterna- 
tive resolutions  in  the  free  trade  debate, 
464 ;  invited  to  join  the  Tory  Ministry, 
464  n.  ;  Home  Secretary  under  Aber- 
deen, 472  ;  disagrees  with  Rus>ellon  his 
Reform  Bill,  vi.  23  ;  succeeds  Aberdeen 
as  Prime  Minister,  51  ;  his  Cabinet  re- 
jects Count  Buol's  proposal,  59 ;  his 
anti-Russian  views  while  Melbourne's 
Foreign  Minister,  152;  causes  Lord 
Heytesbury  to  be  recalled  from  India, 
156  ;  his  anticipations  of  advantage  from 
British  predominance  in  Afghanistan, 
174  n.  ;  resigns,  320. 

Panic,  war,  of  1848,  v.  196 ;  of  1851-2, 
447- 

Paniput,  battle  of,  vi.  159. 

Panmure,  Lord,  Secretary  for  War,  vi. 
52  n. 

Papal  aggression  of  1850,  v.  286,  420 ; 
popular  excitement  on,  422  ;  debates  on, 
423. 

Paper,  reduction  of  duty  on,  78. 

Papineau  leads  the  French  party  in  Lower 
Canada,  iv.  118  ;  retires  to  United  States, 
129. 

Paris,  Comte  de,  v.  389. 

Paris,  Conference  at,  on  South  American 
question,  iii.  65-67 ;  gloom  in,  at  fall 
of  Warsaw,  iv.  277 ;  stoppage  of  the 
political  banquet  at,  v.  385 ;  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict  in,  387  ;  subsequent 
outbreaks  in,  397  ;  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  443 ;  peace  concluded  at,  vi.  63 ; 
its  terms,  63  ;  the  declaration  of,  64. 

Parish,  Mr.,  Consul-General  at  buenos 
Ayres,  iii.  67. 

Parlce,  James  (afterwards  Lord  Wensley- 
dale),  ii.  49. 

Parker,  Admiral,  his  entry  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, v.  407  n.  ;  seizes  Greek  vessels, 

4*3- 

Parks,  regulations  excluding  the  poor  from 
the,  iv.  408. 

Parliament  (see  also  Dissolution,  Election, 
Reform),  influence  of  landed  classes  in, 
i.  141 ;  prorogation  of,  after  the  Queen's 
trial,  ii.  59 ;  constitution  of  the  unre- 
formed,  316 ;  privileges  of,  iii.  312,  313  ; 
dissolution  of,  in  1832,  355 ;  in  1834,  'v- 
6 ;  in  1837,  99 ;  in  1841,  223 ;  effects  of 
the  Reform  Act  on,  540  ;  new  Houses  of, 
the  Ladies'  Gallery  in  the,  347  ;  dissolu- 


tion of,  in  1841,  369 ;  motion  on  the 
duration  of,  382  ;  challenges  in,  436,  440 ; 
representation  of  Ireland  in,  v.  89 ;  dis- 
solution of,  in  1847,  172 ;  in  1852,  457. 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  burned,  iv.  7  ;  tem- 
porarily repaired,  9. 

Parliamentary  papers,  publication  of,  iv. 
197  ;  bill  to  protect  publishers  of,  204 ; 
increased  number  of,  341. 

Parnell,  Sir  H.;  made  chairman  of  Finance 
Committee,  li.  377  ;  his  motion  on  the 
Civil  List,  iii.  191 ;  dismissed  from  War 
Office,  iv.  257. 

Paskievitsch,  General,  captures  Anapa  and 
Kars,  iii.  143  ;  commands  Russian  army 
against  Poles,  iv.  276  ;  crushes  the  Hun- 
garians, v.  404 ;  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Silistria  by,  vi.  30. 

Pasolini,  Count,  his  "Memoirs"  referred 
to,  v.  379  ». 

Passarpwitz,  treaty  of,  v.  406. 

Pastorini,  prophecy  of,  ii.  303. 

Patans,  the  depredations  of,  vi.  112. 

Patronage  in  the  Scotch  Church,  v.  299 ; 
the  Act  of  1712  relating  to,  302. 

Patten,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  (afterwards  Lord 
Winmarleigh),  supports  first  Reform  Bill, 
iii.  210;  and  Gascoyne's  motion,  211; 
elected  for  Lancashire,  358 ;  moves  for 
a  Royal  Commission  on  factory  labour, 
422  ;  in  chair  of  Orange  Committee,  iv. 
56. 

Patteson,  Mr.  Justice,  sits  in  "Stockdale 
•v.  Hansaid,'  iv.  200. 

Paturzo,  his  evidence  against  the  Queen, 
»•  S3- 

Paul,  Czar  of  Russia,  caricature  of,  vi. 
182. 

Paul,  Lewis,  introduces  a  new  method  of 
carding  cotton,  i.  53. 

Pauperism,  in  1816,  i.  160,  162 ;  cost  of, 
iii.  320-322 ;  in  1839-42,  iv.  358 ;  effect 
of  free  trade  on,  v.  153  ;  in  1853,  458. 

Paxton,  Sir  J.,  his  Exhibition  building,  v. 
417. 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  the,  of  1833,  iii. 
369 ;  introduced  by  Grey,  376 ;  de- 
nounced by  O'Connell,  377 ;  passed, 
380;  renewal  of,  in  1834,  465  ;  modified, 
469. 

Peacock,  his  proposal  for  dealing  with 
Oudh,  vi.  257. 

Pearce,  Mr.,  clerk  to  Mr.  Howard,  sent 
to  Newgate,  iv.  204. 

Pease,  Edward,  promotes  Stockton  and 
Darlington  Railway,  iii.  259. 

Pease,  Joseph,  elected  for  Durham,  iii.  359 
«.  ;  claims  and  obtains  seat  on  making 
declaration,  359  n. 

Pechell,  Captain,  R.N.,  reports  on  the 
Queen's  conduct,  ii.  21. 

Pedro,  D.im,  made  Regent  of  Brazil,  iii. 
75;  declares  himself  constituti  iiwl  Em- 
peror, 76  ;  abdicate*  throne  of  Portugal, 
83  ;  makes  Dom  Miguel  Regent,  148  ; 
arrives  in  Europe,  iv.  291  ;  organises 
expedition  against  Miguel,  292 ;  takes 
Oporto,  293. 
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Peel,  Jonathan  (afterwards  General  Rt. 
Hon.  J.)}  opposes  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill,  ii.  411. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert  (first  Bart.),  his  origin, 
i.  147,  403  ;  his  account  of  apprentice 
labour,  164 ;  an  anti-bullionist,  405  ;  his 
Factory  Act,  iii.  418. 

Peel,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  (second  Bart.),  i. 
36 ;  selected  as  chairman  of  Bank  Com- 
mittee in  1819,  403 ;  declines  office  in 
1821,  ii.  63  ;  his  parliamentary  reputa- 
tion in  1820,  115;  refuses  the  India 
Board,  116 ;  accepts  the  Home  Office, 
117;  in  weak  health,  126;  reforms  the 
Criminal  Code,  146  and  «.  ;  condemns  the 
attempt  to  defeat  Palmerston  at  Cam- 
bridge, 211 ;  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
funeral,  218  ;  supports  proposal  for  en- 
franchising the  Roman  Catholics,  288 ; 
contemplates  retirement  in  1825,  311  ; 
confidence  of  the  Tories  in,  in  1827,  344  ; 
talked  of  for  the  Premiership,  346,  351 ; 
his  interview  with  Canning,  346 ;  op- 
poses Roman  Catholic  claims,  348,  381 ; 
retires,  352 ;  Home  Secretary  under 
Wellington,  375  ;  places  Parnell  in  the 
chair  of  Finance  Committee,  377  ;  his 
compromise  on  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corpoiation  Acts,  379  ;  his  views  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  382,  383  ;  his  compromise 
on  the  Penryn  and  East  Retford  Bill, 
385,  386  ;  his  vote,  387  ;  his  power  in  the 
Cabinet,  390 ;  changes  his  opinion  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  394  ;  con- 
templates retirement,  403  ;  agrees  to  re- 
main in  office  and  carry  emancipation, 
403 ;  anger  of  the  Tories  with,  404,  iii. 
176 ;  defeated  at  Oxford,  ii.  405  ;  intro- 
duces bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association,  406 ;  his  interview  with 
George  IV.,  408  ;  introduces  the  Relief 
Bill,  409  ;  supports  Fitzgerald's  reduction 
of  the  silk  duties,  430 ;  his  views  upon 
Navarino,  iii.  131 ;  in  favour  of  Greek 
independence,  136 ;  hatred  of,  177 ;  re- 
fuses to  pledge  himself  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, 184 ;  his  institution  of  the  Police, 
187  ;  condemns  the  tax  on  transfers,  204  ; 
misses  the  opportunity  of  throwing  out 
the  Reform  Bill  on  its  first  introduction, 
209 ;  present  at  opening  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway,  264  ;  his  Local 
Courts  Bill,  286  ;  his  law  reforms,  287  ; 
his  Forgery  Bill,  287  «.  ;  his  law  reforms 
reviewed,  291,  292 ;  his  reform  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  292 ;  elected  for  Tam- 
worth, 358  ;  his  declaration  in  1833,  360; 
defends  Stanley,  373  ;  asks  for  postpone- 
ment of  Irish  Church  Bill,  384  ;  supports 
Factory  Bill  of  1836,  418  «.  ;  his  in- 
creasing influence  in  1833,  424  ;  his  re- 
ference to  the  neglect  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  437  «.  ;  supports  new  Poor  Law, 
448  ;  his  moderate  speech  on  the  Irish 
Church,  462  ;  refuses  to  coalesce  with 
Melbourne,  468  ;  supports  modified  Coer- 
cion Bill,  470 ;  travels  in  Italy,  iv.  2 ; 
accepts  office,  3  ;  issues  Tamworth  Mani- 


festo,  4 ;  defeated  on  Speakership,  10 ; 
beaten  on  Address,  ii  ;  approves  London- 
derry's appointment  to  St.  Petersburg, 
14,  15 ;  his  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill, 
16 ;  his  Tithe  Bill,  16,  67  ;  beaten  on 
London  University,  19  ;  beaten  on  Irish 
Church,  21  ;  resigns,  22 ;  character  of, 
22 ;  his  speech  on  Morpeth's  Tithe  Bill, 
29  ;  challenges  Hume,  31  «.  ;  his  speech 
on  Municipal  Reform,  38  ;  supports  the 
bill,  39  ;  moves  an  amendment  to  it,  40  ; 
dislikes  Lyndhurst's  amendments  to  Cor- 
poration Act,  43 ;  rejects  Lords'  amend- 
ments, 44 ;  moves  amendment  to  the 
Address  in  1836,  61 ;  on  the  Agricultural 
Committee,  83  ;  dinner  to,  at  Glasgow, 
87  ;  his  defence  of  the  Pension  List,  107  ; 
his  Canadian  policy,  119;  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Canada  Bill,  129 ;  modifies 
opposition  to  Irish  Municipal  Bill,  153 ; 
dinner  to,  in  1838,  154  ;  assents  to  Tithe 
Bill,  154 ;  his  amendment  to  Irish  Cor- 
poration Bill,  156 ;  opposes  Jamaica 
Bill,  172  ;  invited  to  form  a  Government, 
172  ;  his  conduct  on  the  Bedchamber 
question,  173  ;  his  views  on  the  Stock- 
dale  case,  200 ;  his  Election.  Committee 
Bill,  209 ;  announces  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  222 ;  opposes  the  grant  to 
Prince  Consort  in  1840,  225  «.  ;  criti- 
cises Palmerston's  Belgian  policy,  261 ; 
opposes  the  reception  of  petitions  against 
new  taxes,  343  «.  ;  opposes  Russell's 
motion  for  an  extra  Government  night, 
343  n.  ;  compared  with  Russell  in  debate, 
349 ;  opposes  reduction  of  numbers  on 
committees,  353  ;  defeat  of  his  Ministry 
over  the  Andover  scandal,  365  n.  ; 
advises  a  compromise  on  the  Poor-Law 
question,  369  ;  his  advice  on  the  Bir- 
mingham Police  Bill,  388  ;  declares  agri- 
cultural protection  indispensable,  397  ; 
supports  the  first  vote  for  a  National 
Gallery,  407  ;  his  repeal  of  benefit  of 
clergy,  439  «.  ;  his_  suppression  of  duel- 
ling, 440  ;  forms  his  second  Ministry,  v. 
i  ;  his  superiority  to  his  colleagues,  2  ;  re- 
elected,  4  ;  his  sliding  scale  of  duties  on 
wheat,  4  ;  his  Budget  of  1842,  8  ;  revives 
the  income  tax,  9  ;  reforms  the  tariff,  9  ; 
encourages  the  importation  of  cattle  and 
meat,  15  ;  declines  to  import  corn  in  1842, 
18 ;  his  oversight  as  to  the  income  tax, 
23 ;  attacked  by  his  own  party,  23  ;  by 
the  Liberals,  25  ;  intended  assassination 
of,  see  M'Naughton  ;  his  reply  to  the 
Leaguers,  26 ;  his  Royal  Outrages  Bill, 
26  n.  ;  induces  the  House  to  reverse  its 
vote  on  the  sugar  duty,  34 ;  his  reform 
of  the  banking  system,  39 ;  his  Budget 
of  1845,  45;  attacked  by  Disraeli,  50; 
effect  of  his  fiscal  reforms  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  56  ;  his  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  91  ; 
his  Irish  policy  in  1829  and  1843,  97  ;  his 
reply  to  Lord  Jocelyn,  99 ;  resolves  to 
investigate  the  Irish  problem,  113;  ex- 
presses doubts  of  Morpeth's  Irish  Railway 
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Bill,  115;  turns  his  attention  to  Irish 
education,  116;  his  scheme  for  the  en- 
dowment of  Maynooth,  117,  118;  sum- 
mons a  Cabinet  meeting  to  consider  the 
potato  crisis,  127 ;  converted  to  free 
trade,  130 ;  his  declaration  at  the 
November  Council,  132  ;  resigns,  133  ; 
resumes  office,  135  ;  his  colleagues  ousted 
by  the  Dukes,  136  ;  pronounces  the  doom 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  138  ;  explains  his  new 
fiscal  policy,  138 ;  his  solarium  to_  the 
landlords,  140 ;  his  speech  in  committee, 
142 ;  his  dilemma  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  Protection  of  Life  Bill,  145  ;  avows 
his  inability  to  accept  a  compromise, 
147  ;  carries  the  Corn  Bill,  148  ;  and  the 
Customs  Bill,  149 ;  defeated  on  the  Irish 
Bill,  150;  his  final  resignation,  151  ;  pre- 
dictions of  his  opponents  falsified,  151  ; 
his  Budget  for  1846,  156 ;  persuades  his 
adherents  to  accept  Russell's  Sugar 
Duties  Bill,  158;  his  measures  forrelievmg 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  150  ;  consequences 
of  his  fiscal  policy  to  the  kelp-burners, 
165  ;  the  right  way  of  regarding  his  Bank 
Act,  182;  his  speech  on  the  suspension  of 
his  Bank  Act,  182  ;  his  measure  relating 
to  copper  ore,  199  ;  isolated  from  the  Con- 
servatives, 201 ;  his  followers  support  the 
Whigs,  207  ;  his  sympathy  with  the  Irish 
evicts,  207 ;  helps  to  pass  the  Rate  in 
Aid  Bill,  2ii ;  his  Irish  Secretaryship, 
224 ;  a  constant  supporter  of  the  Russell 
Ministry,  229 ;  not  eager  for  power, 
230 ;  his  death,  230 ;  his  character,  230  ; 
his  Church  reforms,  255  ;  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  his  first  Ministry,  255 ;  his 
attitude  on  the  Scotch  Church  question, 
317  ;  his  despatch  of  Lord  Ashburton  on 
a  special  mission  to  America,  335  ;  his 
warlike  language  on  the  Oregon  dispute, 
341 ;  admired  by  Guizot,  343  ;  his  speech 
on  the  Tahiti  outrage,  348 ;  his  defence 
of  Palmerston's  Portuguese  policy,  375  ; 
death  of,  419 ;  comparison  of,  with 
Russell,  449 ;  absence  of  his  Ministers 
from  the  Derby  Cabinet,  452  ;  benefit  of 
his  policy  to  the  country,  458  ;  Budgets 
of,  compared  with.  Mr.  Gladstone's  first 
Budget,  478  ;  his  talk  about  Egypt  with 
the  Czar,  vi.  n  ;  conversation  of  Nicholas 
I.  with,  57 ;  opposed  to  the  East  India 
Company's  monopoly,  144  ;  his  revolu- 
tion in  finance,  194  ;  his  views  of  Colonial 
policy,  334 ;  effect  of  his  fiscal  reforms 
on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
390  ;  obligation  of  England  to,  404. 

Peel,  Thomas,  his  proposal  for  the  settle- 
ment, of  Western  Australia,  vi.  359  ;  re- 
sults of  his  scheme,  361. 

Peep-o'-day  Boys,  the,  ii.  262,  294. 

Peers,  the,  their  influence  in  elections,  i. 
118;  their  creation  and  promotion,  130, 
131 ;  creation  of,  in  France,  iii.  158 ; 
proposed  creation  of,  in  Britain,  238 ; 
deprived  of  benefit  of  clergy,  iv.  439  «. 

Pegu,  subjugation  of,  by  the  Burmese,  vi. 
124 ;  conquered  and  annexed  by  the 


British,  241  ;  Canning's  difficulty  in  gar- 
risoning, 286. 

"  Peine  forte  et  dure,"  the  punishment  of, 
iv.  416. 

Peishwa,  the,  vi.  82 ;  relations  of  the 
British  with  the,  83 ;  his  dignity  abo- 
lished, 119. 

Pelham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  dies  of  a  cold 
caught  at  Duke  of  York's  funeral,  ii. 
218. 

Pelham,  Hon.  W.,  Chief-Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, i.  304. 

Pelham  Ministry,  treatment  of  the  Duelling 
question  by  the,  iv.  440 ;  separation  of 
the  house  and  window  taxes  by,  v.  426. 

Pellissier,  General,  captures  the  Mamelon, 
vi.  60. 

Pembroke,  Lord,  v.  130. 

Penal  Laws.  See  Ireland  ;  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. 

Penenden  Heath,  Protestant  meeting  on, 
ii.  400. 

Peninsular  war,  medals  for  the,  iv.  428. 

Penn,  William,  vi.  338. 

Pennefather,  Mr.,  offered  Irish  Attorney- 
Generalship,  iii.  335. 

Pennefather,  Sir  J.,  his  gallant  defence  of 
Inkerman,  vi.  45. 

Penryn,  bribery  at,  in  1818,  ii.  324 ;  Lord 
J.  Russell  proposes  to  suspend  writ,  327  ; 
bill  for  disfranchising,  385. 

Pension  List,  the,  iv.  104 ;  irritation  against, 
in  1830,  iii.  200 ;  motion  on,  iv.  106  ;  regu- 
lation of;  107. 

Pensions,  i.  130. 

Pepe,  Floristian,  takes  Palermo,  iii.  17. 

Pepe,  General,  in  command  at  Naples,  iii. 
17  ;  defeated  at  Rieti,  22. 

Pepys  (afterwards  Lord  Cottenham),  com- 
missioner for  executing  office  of  Great 
Seal,  iv.  24  «.  ;  made  Chancellor  and 
Lord  Cottenham,  51. 

Perceval,  Colonel  A.,  Grand  Treasurer  of 
Orange  Lodges,  iv.  54. 

Perceval,  Right  Hon.  S.,  supports  bill  for 
subjecting  freehold  estates  to  contract 
debts,  i.  148  ;  his  Curacy  Bill,  150 ;  his 
Ministry  and  character,  293,  309 ;  sup- 
ports Vansittart's  currency  resolution  in 
1811,  398 ;  would  fain  resign,  403 ;  his 
patronage  of  Peel,  403 ;  his  defence  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii.  22  ;  his  study 
of  prophecy,  v.  251  ;  increase  of  house 
and  window  taxes  by,  426 ;  death  of, 
vi.  104. 

Perceval,  Spencer  (son  of  foregoing),  sug- 
gests quotation    to    Brougham    at    the 
8ueen's  trial,  ii.   54  «.  ;    Clerk  of  the 
rdnance,  440. 

Percussion-caps  adopted  in  the  army,  iv. 
428. 

Percy,  Bishop,  his  extra-episcopal  appoint- 
ments, v.  257. 

P£rier,  Casimir,  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
iv.  238,  263 ;  assents  to  arrangements  of 
London  Conference,  239 ;  his  Govern- 
ment saved  by  his  Belgian  policy,  2^5 
and  «.  ;  his  Ministry,  252 ;  his  death, 
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352 ;  declines  to  interfere  in  Italy,  264  ; 
his  Polish  policy,  275. 

Perrin,  Mr.,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
introduces  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  iv.  60. 

Perron,  defeat  of,  vi.  84. 

Perry,  John,  proprietor  of  the  Chronicle, 
i.  260. 

Persajee  Bhonsla,  raja  of  Berar,  vi.  115. 

Persia,   complications  in,   referred  to,  iv.     ' 
194 ;    treaty  of  Malcolm  with,   against 
the  Afghans,  vi.  70  «. ,  95  ;  treaty  of  Sir 
Harford  Jones  with,  against  the  French,    : 
96 ;    English  influence  in,  counteracted    j 
by  Russia,  153  ;  war  of,  with  Russia  in    j 
1826,  153 ;  treaty  with,  evaded  by  Eng-    j 
land,   153 ;    besieges  Herat,   158 ;    fails, 
165  ;  ill-feeling  against  England  in,  265  ;    , 
influence  of,  in  Herat  during  Yar  Ma-    ; 
hommed    Khan's    rule,     266 ;    occupies    • 
Herat,   267  ;    signs  a  fresh  treaty  with 
England,  268  ;  refuses  to  help  the  Czar 
against  Turkey,   268 ;    takes  offence  at 
the  conduct  of  the  British  envoys,  268  ; 
seizes  Herat,  270  ;  endeavours  to  arrange 
terras  with  Stratford  de  Redclifie,  271  ; 
the  war  with,  271. 

Peru,  Viceroyalty  of,  iii.  6 ;  its  condition 
in  1824,  67. 

Peschiera,  surrender  of,  v.  395. 

Peshawur,  claimed  by  Dost  Mahommed, 
vi.  160. 

Peshawurra  Singh,  his  insurrection  and 
execution,  vi.  220, 

Peter  the  Great,  his  career,  iii.  36. 

Peterloo,  meeting  summoned  at,  i.  420 ; 
the  "  massacre,"  421  ;  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  on,  422,  423  ;  verdicts  of  juries 
on  persons  killed  at,  425 ;  sympathy 
with,  and  subscription  for  sufferers,  426. 

Petitions,  revision  of  rules  relating  to,  iv. 
341. 

Petre,  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  i.  421. 

Petroleum,  discovery  of,  vi.  306 ;  its  value 
to  the  industrial  classes,  396. 

Peyronnet,  M.,  his  Press  Law,  iii.  157. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  policy,  ii.  224;  its 
effects,  iii.  2,  3. 

Philippcville  coveted  by  France  in  1831, 
iv.  235. 

Phillimpre,  his  connection  with  Lord 
Buckingham,  ii.  116;  receives  a  place 
at  the  India  Board,  117  ;  his  bill  to 
amend  the  Marriage  Act,  148. 

Phillip,  Captain,  establishes  a  convict 
settlement  at  Sydney,  vi.  350  ;  his 
government  of  the  colony,  354  ;  his 
demnnd  for  free  settlers,  353. 

Phillips,  Mr.,  Mayor  of  Newport,  repels 
the  Chartist  insurgents,  iv.  389  ;  is 
knighted  and  dines  with  the  Queen, 
390  n. 

Phillips,  Sir  Jonathan,  sells  Camelford. 
i.  118. 

Phillpotts,  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Exeter),  his  pamphlet  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  ii.  349,  iii.  270  n  ; 
attacks  the  Whigs  in  a  charge,  iv.  143  ; 
attacks  the  Irish  Education  Board, 


181  ;  his  protest  against  the  Irish 
Corporation  Act,  207 ;  speaks  against 
the  Poor  Law,  367 ;  his  opposition 
to  Church  reform,  v.  254  ;  his  extra- 
episcooal  appointments,  258  ;  his  refusal 
to  institute  Mr.  Gorham,  285  ;  his  endea- 
vours in  behalf  of  Convocation,  287. 

Phipps,  General,  Clerk  of  the  Deliveries, 
ii.  440. 

Piedmont,  Genoa  annexed  to,  in  1815, 
i.  15  ;  revolution  in,  in  1820,  iii.  23  ; 
granted  a  constitution,  v.  383 ;  joins 
Lombnrdy  in  the  struggle  against 
Austria,  393 ;  seeks  help  from  France, 
397  ;  renews  the  war,  402. 

Pillory,  the,  abolition  of,  i.  179,  iii.  295, 
iv.  404  « 

Pindarees,  the,  vi.  112  ;  their  depredations, 
114;  war  against  the,  119. 

Pinel,  his  estimation  with  posterity,  vi. 
140;  his  treatment  of  lunatics,  307. 

Pino,  General,  Bergami's  m..ster,  ii.  14. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William  (atterwards 
Lord  Chatham),  sugar  anecdote  of,  v. 

33- 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  W.,  his  Ministry,  i.  19  ; 
his  Sinking  Fund,  29 ;  h  s  financial 
policy,  36  ;  supports  Wilberforce  on 
the  slave-trade,  105  ;  his  India  Bill,  108  ; 
his  duel  with  Tierney,  136 ;  adopts 
Adam  Smith's  conclusions,  217 ;  his 
liberal  views,  220 ;  his  Administration, 
291  ;  his  separation  from  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  302 ;  his  patronage  ot  Canning, 
307  ;  his  second  Ministry  and  death,  307, 
308 ;  his  repressive  measures  in  1 796,  358  ; 
his  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  ii.  201  ;  his 
retirement  in  1801,  248  ;  his  Reform  Hill, 
317 ;  opposes  Grey's  Reform  motion, 
319  ;  his  constitution  Jor  Canada,  iv 
no  ;  repressive  measures  of,  83  ;  a  more 
ingenious  deviser  of  taxes  than  Peel, 
235  ;  his  long  leadership  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  449  ;  his  India  Bill,  vi.  73  ; 
his  friendship  with  Lord  Wcllesley,  76  ; 
his  restrictions  on  the  press,  148. 

Pitt-Crawley,  Sir,  iii.  394. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  i.  ic8,  vi.  72. 

Playfair,  Professor,  i.  261. 

Playhouses.     See  Drama. 

Plumer,  Sir  Thomas,  made  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, iii.  282  ;  made  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  283. 

Plunket,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  (afterwards  Lord), 
his  motion  for  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, ii.  257-259  ;  Attorney  -  General 
for  Ireland,  271 ;  his  conduct  of  the 
Playhouse  Riot  prosecution  attacked, 
283 ;  attacks  Brownlow  in  1824,  298 ; 
made  a  Peer  and  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  360 ;  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, iii.  334  ;  as  a  parliamentary  orator, 
iv.  340. 

Pluralities  in  the  English  Church,  v.  259 ; 
in  the  Scotch  Church,  305. 

Plymouth,  its  population  in  1815,  i.  94; 
the  Portuguese  at,  iii.  151. 

Poland,  the  partition  of,  i.  13 ;  London- 
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derry's  opinion  of,  iv.  14  and  «.  ;  revolu- 
tion of,  in  1830,  267 ;  description  of, 
270  ;  new  organic  statute  for,  278  ;  suffer- 
ings of,  278  ;  grant  of  ;£io,ooo  to  exiles 
from,  285  ;  treatment  of,  by  Nicholas, 
vi.  56. 

Pole,  Sir  Peter,  &  Co.,  failure  of,  ii.  192. 

Police,  inefficiency  of,  i.  179,  184,  186 ; 
Metropolitan,  institution  of,  iii.  187  ; 
establishment  of,  in  the  counties,  408  ; 
cost  of,  in  1845,  409. 

Police  Bill,  Local,  iv.  387. 

Polignac,  Prince  de,  his  interview  with 
Canning  on  the  South  American  ques- 
tion, iii.  63;  his  career,  155,  160;  his 
Ministry,  161 ;  trial  of,  iv.  238. 

Polk,  President,  his  defiant  declaration  on 
the  Oregon  question,  v.  340. 

Pollock,  Sir  David,  vi.  193. 

Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  vi.  193. 

Pollock,  Sir  G. ,  appointed  to  command  the 
relieving  force,  vi.  193 ;  forces  the  Khyber 
and  joins  Sale,  199 ;  remonstrates  with 
Ellenborough  against  his  policy  of  with- 
drawal, 200 ;  his  victorious  march  to 
Cabul,  zoo. 

Pollock,  Sir  J.  (Attorney-General),  intro- 
duces Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,  iv.  15. 

Pomare,  Queen,  offers  the  protectorate  of 
her  island  to  France,  v.  345. 

Pondicherry,  French  settlement  at,  L  107, 
108. 

Ponsonby,  Hon.  G.,  his  opposition  to  the 
Union,  i.  305  ;  his  character  and  career, 
311  ;  his  views  on  retrenchment  in  1817, 
369  ;  his  death,  394. 

Ponsonby,  Lord,  in  Belgium,  iv.  239 ;  his 
letter,  240 ;  in  Constantinople,  317,  318, 
320  ;  his  embassy  at  Vienna,  v.  407  «. 

Poona,  the  Peishwa  of,  vi.  82 ;  captured 
by  Holkar,  83  ;  destruction  of  the  Resi- 
dency at,  117  ;  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
117. 

Poor,  condition  of  the,  iii.  316,  317,  321  ; 
in  1837-42,  iv.  357  ;  ignorance  of  the,  in 
the  mining  districts,  373 ;  exclusion  of, 
from  the  parks,  408  ;  condition  of, 
throughout  the  period,  vi.  385  ;  effects  of 
machinery  and  steam  locomotion  on,  387  ; 
of  emigration,  389 ;  and  of  Peel's  fiscal 
reforms,  390. 

Poor  in  Ireland,  account  of,  iii.  329,  iv.  146  ; 
Nicholl's  account  of,  i$i. 

Poor  Laws,  the,  i.  159 ;  settlement  of  the 
poor,  161 ;  discipline  under,  165  ;  effects 
°f>  373  >  in  Essex,  iii.  321 ;  marriages  of 
paupers,  321,  322 ;  Commission  on, 
441  ;  description  of  old,  442  ;  new  Poor 
Law,  445-447  ;  unpopularity  of  new, 
448  ;  in  Ireland,  Russell  introduces  plan 
for,  iv.  92 ;  Commission  on,  147-149 ; 
Russell  introduces  bill  for,  151 ;  the  Act 
of  1834,  364 ;  agitation  against  it,  366 ; 
the  Commons  debate  on,  in  1841,  369  ; 
concessions  made  on  Peel's  accession,  v. 
3  ;  bill  of  1842  for  continuing,  68  ;  mea- 
sures amending  the,  70 ;  extended  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  71 ;  the  Irish, 


167 ;  outdoor  relief  added  to,  168 ; 
followed  by  wholesale  evictions,  207 ; 
amended  by  Russell,  210  ;  new,  its  effect 
on  the  diminution  of  crime,  vi.  392. 

Pope,  A.,  i.  211,  212;  his  imitators,  230; 
his  verses  on  amber,  v.  63. 

Pope  (Pius  IX.)  divides  England  into  sees, 
v.  286 ;  commences  his  pontificate  by 
a  liberal  policy,  379 ;  which  displeases 
Metternich,  380 ;  but  is  supported  by 
Palmerston,  381 ;  blesses  the  volunteers, 
393 ;  becomes  reluctant  in  the  national 
cause,  596  ;  flight  of,  to  Gaeta,  402  ;  sub- 
mits his  English  bishopric  scheme  to 
Lord  Minto,  421  ;  issues  his  brief,  421. 

Pope,  the,  gives  the  Portuguese  an  ex- 
clusive trade  to  India,  i.  100,  106. 

Pope,  the  (Gregory  XVI.),  insurrection 
against,  iv.  262  ;  his  reforms,  264  ;  praises 
the  Austrian  troops,  264 ;  alarmed  at 
the  French  occupation  of  Ancona,  265  ; 
his  death,  v.  379 ;  doubles  the  English 
vicariates,  420. 

Pope,  the  (Innocent  XI.),  appoints  a  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  all  England,  v.  420. 

Population,  formerly  followed  the  rivers, 
i.  67  ;  its  increase  at  an  increasing  rate, 
95  ;  growth  of,  from  1815  to  1832,  iii. 
247  ;  number  of,  in  1842,  iv.  358  ;  growth 
of,  between  1815  and  1869,  v.  152 ;  in- 
crease of  the,  339,  380,  382. 

Poros,  the  Conference  of,  ii.  141. 

Portarlington,  Ricardo  sits  for,  i.  224. 

Porte,  the.     See  Turkey. 

Porter,  Dr.,  an  Irish  bishop,  opposes  the 
reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  ii.  133 ; 
wealth  of,  v.  105  ». 

Portland  breakwater  constructed  by  con- 
victs, iv.  415. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  sinecures  enjoyed  by 
his  family,  i.  128 ;  his  career  and  Ministry-, 
292,  308 ;  retires,  309 ;  his  Ministry  in 
1807,  ii.  249 ;  accepts  the  Privy  Seal, 
355 ;  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  his  brother, 
v.  141. 

Portland,  third  Duke  of,  vi.  131. 

Porto  Rico,  its  position  under  Spain,  iii.  6. 

Port  Phillip.     See  Victoria. 

Portsmouth,  its  population  in  1815,  i.  94 ; 
corrupt  condition  of,  iv.  34. 

Portugal,  forces  the  British  to  modify  the 
Navigation  Act,  ii.  154  ;  intolerance  of, 
at  Goa,  221 ;  the  revolution  of  1820,  iii. 
14  ;  Spanish  Constitution  proclaimed  in, 
14 ;  intimate  alliance  of,  with  England, 
3r>  74  >  John  VI.  returns  to,  75  ;  auto- 
cratic reaction  in,  76  ;  applies  to  Britain 
foi  troops,  77,  79 ;  negotiation  with  Brazil, 
80,  82  ;  death  ofjohn  VI. ,  83  ;  reactionary 
movement  in,  84  ;  applies  to  England  for 
succour  against  Spain,  85  :  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Dom  Miguel,  149  ;  British  troops 
withdrawn  from,  150 ;  condition  of,  in 
1830,  iv.  285 ;  forced  to  give  reparation 
to  British  subjects,  288 ;  outrages  on 
French  subjects,  288  ;  affords  satisfaction 
to  France,  290  ;  condition  of,  subsequent 
to  1834,  v.  370 ;  revolt  of  1846  in,  370. 
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Portugal,  Queen  of,  Donna  Maria,  iii.  83, 
153  ;  her  visit  to  England,  155. 

Portuguese,  the  Pope  gives  them  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  India  trade,  i.  100 ;  they 
monopolise  the  India  trade,  106 ;  their 
foothold  on  India,  107  ;  cede  Bombay  to 
England,  107 ;  early  settlement  of,  in 
India,  vi.  70. 

Post,  the  Morning,  i.  259. 

Postage,  rates  of,  i.  79 ;  cheap,  its  effect 
on  the  Corn  Law  agitation,  iv.  398  «.  ; 
penny,  results  of,  191,  192. 

Postal  rates  made  uniform  in  India,  vi. 
263. 

Postmaster-Generals,  one  of  the  two  joint, 
abolished,  ii.  123. 

Post-Office,  the,  its  position  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  i.  79  ;  charges  and  incon- 
veniences of,  iv.  187;  inquiry  into,  188  ; 
bill  for  placing,  under  commissioners, 
188  ;  Rowland  Hill's  pamphlet  on,  188  ; 
clerks  in,  189  ;  select  committee  on,  190 ; 
Sunday  deliveries  by  the,  v.  273. 

Potato,  ii.  266  ;  price  of,  in  Ireland  in  1822, 
275  ;  cultivation  in  Ireland,  v.  90 ;  dis- 
ease in  1845,  127  ;  its  effect  on  the  Corn 
Law,  129  ;  its  extent  in  1846,  161 ;  its 
influence  on  the  multiplication  of  the 
Irish  people,  vi.  382. 

Potter,  Mr.,  his  complaint  against  the 
Burmese,  vi.  234. 

Pottinger,  Eldred,  his  defence  of  Herat, 
vi.  165  ;  disaster  to,  184  ;  signs  the  treaty 
with  Akbar  Khan,  186 ;  surrendered  as 
a  hostage,  187. 

Pottinger,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  Minister 
to  China,  vi.  198  «. ;  his  political  agency 
in  Scinde,  204. 

Poulter,  Mr.,  his  charge  against  an  election 
committee,  iv.  144. 

Powder  and  Pyder,  proposal  to  extend 
Grampound  to  hundreds  of,  ii.  328. 

Powell,  Mr.,  a  member  of  the  Milan  Com- 
mission, ii.  22 ;  sends  Restelli  out  of  the 
country,  53. 

Powis,  Lord,  his  parliamentary  influence, 
i.  119. 

Poynings,  Sir  E.,  his  legislation  in  Ireland, 
ii.  230. 

Praed,  Mr.,  spoken  of  as  possible  Tory 
leader,  iv.  44 ;  his  challenge  of  Lytton 
Bulwer,  436. 

Prendergast's  "  Cromwellian  Settlement" 
referred  to,  v.  87  «. 

Press,  prosecutions  of,  in  France,  ii.  156, 
158,  161 ;  in  India,  vi.  148. 

Press-gang,  the,  iv.  425 ;  discontinued, 
432- 

Preston,  his  trial  and  conviction,  L  349. 

Preston,  education  in,  i.  187  ;  the  election 
in  1826,  ii.  211 ;  in  1830,  iii.  193. 

Pretender,  the,  his  absence  from  England, 
i.  17. 

Pretymans,  the,  preferments  enjoyed  by, 

';    153- 

Prices,  effects  of  paper  currency  on,  i. 
396  ;  fall  in,  after  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  ii.  xoi,  102 ;  rise  in,  in  1825, 


188;  lowness  of,  in  1842,  iv.  357;  in 
1849,  v.  205. 

Priestley,  Dr.,  i.  213  ;  his  advocacy  of  the 
"  greatest  happiness  principle,"  219  ;  his 
study  of  prophecy,  v.  251. 

Principalities,  Danubian.     See  Danubian. 

Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill,  iv.  417. 

Prisons,  state  of,  in  i8i(3,  metropolitan, 
L  173 ;  the  system,  174 ;  county,  175, 
176;  construction  of,  178;  inspectors  of, 
their  report  on  Newgate,  iv.  198. 

Pritchard,  Consul  at  Tahiti,  v.  345;  re- 
stores Queen  Pomare's  authority,  346 ; 
arrested  by  the  French,  347  ;  oflers  to 
accept  an  indemnity,  349. 

Private  business  in  Parliament,  iv.  351. 

Privy  Council,  appeals  from  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  transferred  to,  iii.  292  ». 

Prize-money,  ratio  of  its  distribution,  iv. 
427. 

Property  Tax,  i.  332.     See  Income  Tax. 

Prophecy,  study  of,  its  consequences,  v. 
251- 

Protection,  effect  of,  on  the  price  of  corn 
and  wheat,  iv.  392  and  «. ;  comprehensive 
character  of,  in  1842,  v.  10 ;  cost  of,  16; 
abandonment  of,  by  the  Conservatives, 
462. 

Protection  of  Life  Bill,  v.  143  ;  passes  the 
Lords,  145  ;  introduced  into  the  Com- 
mons by  Graham,  146  ;  deadlock  caused 
by,  147  ;  defeated,  150. 

Prussia,  her  short  and  glorious  history,  i. 

10,  ii ;  obtains  a  portion  of  Saxony,  15  ; 
forces  England  to  modify  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  ii.  157  ;  declines  to  receive  Por- 
tuguese Mini>ter,  iii.  31  ;  recognition  of 
Napoleon  III.  by,  vi.  8;  effect  of  the 
Russian  occupation  of  the  piincipalities 
on,   17  ;  approves  th---  French  note,  18 ; 
urges  the  Porte  to  accept   the   Vienna 
note,  22  ;  disinclined  to  join  in  the  war 
against    Russia,   28 ;   interest  of,  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  principalities,  29  ;  con- 
cludes a  defensive  allliance  with  Austria, 
53  ;   urges  the  Czar  to  accept  the  four 
points,  54. 

Prussia,  King  of,  advises  Holland  to 
accept  treaty  of  November,  iv.  250 ; 
ratifies  the  treaty,  250  ;  at  Kahsch  ami 
Toplitz,  312  ;  his  attitude  on  the  Eastern 
question,  316. 

Prtith,  the,  first  crossed  by  Russia,  iii.  36 ; 
made  the  boundary  of  Russia,  38,  144. 

Pulteney,   Mr.,  M.P.,  befriends  Telford, 

i-  75- 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  iii.  36. 

Punishment  of  criminals.  See  Capital 
Punishment,  Transportation. 

Punjab,  the,  vi.  72 ;  disorders  in,  after 
Runjeet's  death,  218  ;  precautions  of  the 
British,  on  the  frontier  of,  irritate  the 
Sikhs,  221  ;  wars  in  the,  222,  229 ;  an- 
nexed, 230 ;  successful  administration  of 
the  Lawrences  in,  302  ;  value  of,  in  the 
Mutiny,  310. 

Purdon,  Colonel,  defeats  the  Ashantees, 

11.  215. 
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Pu«:ey,  Dr.,  takes  charge  of  the  Tractarian 

Movement,  v.  279. 
Pym,  his  stand  against  the  Court,  iii.  3. 


QUADRILATERAL  TREATY  signed  in  Lon- 
don, iv.  331. 
Quadruple  Treaty  signed  in  London,  iv. 

298  ;  additional  articles  to,  301. 
Quakers,  their  right  to  sit  in  Parliament 

without  taking  an  oath,  iii.  359  n. 
Quamina,  his  interview  with  Rev.  J.  Smith, 

iii.  399. 
Quarterly  Review,   the,   in   1816,  L  170 ; 

foundation  of,  265. 
Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  vi.  34. 
Quebec,  Wolfe's  victory  at,  iv.  no. 
Queen,  the.     See  Victoria. 
Queenboro",  Romilly  elected  for,  i.  322. 
Queen's  County,  outrages  in,  iii.  366. 
Queensland,  established  as  a  colony,  vL 

362. 

Quesada,  murder  of,  iv.  308. 
Quetta,  vi.  172. 
Quiroga,    Lieut. -Colonel,  mutiny    under, 

iii.  12. 


RABAUDY,  M.  DE,  commands  French 
squadron  in  Tagus,  iv.  289. 

Radetzky,  Marshal,  enters  Italy,  iv.  265 ; 
worsted  by  the  Milanese,  v.  393 ;  de- 
feated at  Goito,  395 ;  reconquers  Lom- 
bardy,  396 ;  his  exactions  from  the 
Milanese,  402 ;  wins  the  battle  of  No- 
vara,  403. 

Radicals,  the,  i.  348,  354 ;  their  agitation 
in  1819,  427  ;  odious  to  most  people,  428  ; 
defeated  at  Bonnymuir,  441. 

Radnor,  Lord,  witness  for  Cobbett,  iii. 
197. 

Radnorshire,  no  contest  in,  for  twenty 
years,  i.  119. 

Radziwil,  General,  commands  Polish  in- 
surgents, iv.  271 ;  fights  the  battles  of 
Grochow  and  Praga,  272 ;  superseded, 
272. 

Rae,  Sir  W. ,  his  motion  for  State  help  to 
the  Scotch  Church,  v.  310  n. 

Raggazzoni,  his  evidenceagainstthe  Queen, 
»•  53- 

Raghojee  Bhonsla,  death  of,  vi.  115. 

Raglan,  Lord,  appointed  commander  of 
the  British  army  for  the  East,  vi.  30; 
ordered  to  invade  the  Crimea,  32 ;  his 
victory  at  the  Alma,  33  ;  suggests  the 
flank  march,  35 ;  owes  his  safety  to 
Menschikoffs  ignorance,  36;  his  orders 
for  the  cavalry  attack  at  Balaklava,  43  ; 
his  death,  60. 

Raikes,  Robert,  his  formation  of  Sunday- 
schools,  v.  250. 

Railway  Commission,  Irish,  v.  114. 

Railway  legislation,  expenditure  on,  iv. 
353  ;  mania  of  1846,  v.  178. 

Railways,  the  earliest,  iii.  253,  254  ;  rapid 
construction  of,  365  ;  advantages  of, 
266  ;  increased  construction  of,  v.  58  ; 


its  effects  upon  trade,  59  ;  modern  third- 
class  travelling  by,  61  ;  abortive  proposal 
to  construct,  in  Ireland,  114  ;  in  Ireland, 
Bentinck's  scheme  for,  170;  Government 
loan  to,  171 ;  Sunday  travelling  by,  292  ; 
established  in  India,  vi.  263.  See  Steam. 

Rainhill,  locomotive  competition  at,  iii. 
263. 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.,  his  place  in  literature,  i. 
211,  212. 

Ramgurh,  capture  of,  vi.  109. 

Ramnuggur,  action  at,  vi.  229. 

Ramsay,  Mr.,  his  book  on  the  slave-trade, 
i.  103. 

Randolph,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  London),  opposes 
reform  of  the  Criminal  Code,  ii.  133. 

Rangoon;  capture  of,  vi.  127  ;  ill-treatment 
of  British  traders  at,  233 ;  Governor  of, 
refuses  to  receive  Commander  Fish- 
bourne,  236 ;  capture  of,  in  second  Bur- 
mese war,  240. 

Raphael,  his  imitators,  i.  212. 

Raphael,  Mr.,  stands  for  Carlow,  iv.  48  ; 
attacks  O'Connell,  49. 

Rate  in  Aid  Bill,  proposed  by  Russell,  v. 
209;  passed,  an. 

Rates,  increase  of,  i.  161 ;  county,  relief 
to,  out  of  Imperial  Exchequer,  iv.  83. 

Rationalism,  rise  of,  v.  242  ;  introduced 
into  the  English  Church,  246. 

Rawul  Pindee,  the  mutiny  at,  vi.  281. 

Rebecca  riots,  v.  102  and  n. 

Rebellion,  writs  of,  used  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  tithe,  iv.  65. 

Receivers-General,  Hume's  motion  on  their 
position  and  pay,  ii.  112. 

Redan,  unsuccessful  attack  on  the,  vi.  60 ; 
the  British  repulsed  a  second  time  from 
the,  61. 

Redesdale,  Lord  (Sir  J.  Mitford),  Speaker 
and  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  i.  226,  323 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Peterloo  meeting, 
423  ;  opposes  the  Marriage  Act,  ii.  149  ; 
his  motion  to  relieve  Roman  Catholic 
Peers,  278  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Dublin 
riot,  281 ;  his  opinion  of  Irish  jobs,  302 
and  n,  ;  resists  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  380 ;  a  member 
of  the  Chancery  Commission,  iii.  284 ; 
opposes  bill  for  kindly  treatment  of  ani- 
mals, 296  n. 

Redington,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  T.  N.),  his 
question  on  Peel's  Irish  policy,  v.  99  ; 
his  arguments  against  the  Arms  Bill, 
101  ;  member  of  the  Devon  Commission, 
123. 

Redschid  Pasha  commands  at  Missolonghi, 
iii.  98. 

Red  Sea,  steam  navigation  of  the,  iv.  400 ; 
route  to  India,  vi.  154. 

Reed,  General,  succeeds  General  Barnard, 
vi.  312. 

Reeve,  Henry,  his  account  of  Palmerston's 
connivance  at  supplying  arms  to  the 
Sicilian  insurgents,  v.  440  n. 

Reform  promoted  by  locomotive  facilities, 
i.  114;  agitation  for,  in  1819,  416;  Bur- 
dett's  motion  for,  in  1819,  417 ;  meetings 
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in  favour  of,  418,  419  ;  parliamentary,  ii. 
315  ;  Lord  Chatham's  proposal,  315 ; 
Wilkes',  316  ;  Duke  of  Richmond's,  317  ; 
Pitt's,  317  ;  Grey's,  317  ;  demand  for,  in 
1816,  322 ;  petitions  for,  in  1817,  322  ; 
motion  for,  rejected,  323  ;  Burden's 
motion  for,  in  1819,  326  ;  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell's motion  for,  327  ;  disfranchisement 
of  Grampound,  332 ;  dinner  at  London 
Tavern  to  promote,  335  ;  motions  for, 
336-338  ;  differences  in  the  Grey  Minis- 
try on,  iii.  206. 

Reform  Act,  effects  of  the,  iv.  339 ;  effect 
of,  on  the  Church  question  in  Scotland, 
v.  306 ;  its  effect  on  the  position  of  the 
Foreign  Minister,  437. 

Reformation,  the,  ii.  222,  224  ;  comparable 
in  its  consequences  with  Constantino's 
conversion,  v.  238  ;  followed  by  doubt, 
242. 

Reform  Bill,  the  first,  of  1831,  iii.  205,  209  ; 
read  a  second  time,  210 ;  defeated  on 
General  Gascoyne's  motion,  211  ;  the 
second,  of  1831,  216 ;  read  second  time 
217  ;  committee  on,  218  ;  read  third  time, 
219  ;  in  the  Lords,  221  ;  rejected,  221  ; 
agitation  after  its  rejection,  222  ;  the 
third,  234  ;  passes  the  Commons,  235  ; 
passes  the  Peers,  238  ;  carried,  244. 

Reform  Committee,  the,  composition  of, 
iii.  206  ;  its  report,  207. 

Regency,  arrangements  for  the,  in  the 
contingency  of  William  IV. 's  death,  iii. 
198. 

Regent's  Park  and  Regent  Street,  their 
construction,  i.  85. 

Registration,  Russell's  bill  for,  iv.  71 ;  of 
voters  in  Ireland,  210;  Stanley's  bill,  211, 
214. 

Regnier,  Archduke,  his  flight  from  Milan, 
v.  392. 

Regulators  in  Ireland,  iii.  366  ». 

Reid,  his  researches,  i.  230. 

Religious  movement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  its  causes,  v.  238. 

Religious  Tract  Society,  establishment  of, 
v.  250. 

Remusat,  M.  de,  informs  Louis  Philippe 
of  the  Revolution,  v.  388. 

Rennie,  Sir  J.,  his  improvements  in  Dublin 
Harbour,  i.  87  ;  his  bridges,  113  ;  pro- 
posed as  engineer  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  iii.  262. 

Rent,  i.  145  ;  true  theory  of,  224. 

Repeal  agitation,  revived  by  the  Nation 
newspaper,  v.  95  ;  collapses,  108. 

Reporting,  parliamentary,  iv.  344. 

Representation,  parliamentary,  inequali- 
ties of,  i.  116,  117. 

Requests,  Courts  of  (see  Courts,  Local), 
iii.  273. 

Restelli,  his  evidence  against  the  Queen, 
ii.  53- 

Restoration,  consequences  of  the,  ii.  226, 
233. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure^?  also  Income, 
Excise,  Customs,  &c.),  amount  of,  in 
1792,  i.  30,  31 ;  its  growth  during  the 


war,  31 ;  its  amount  at  the  Revolution,' 
34  ;  refusal  of  the  Whigs  in  1688  to  settle 
it  on  the  Crown,  36  ;  growth  of  the 
revenue  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
37,  39  ;  not  much  affected  by  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  37  ;  consequence  of  the 
Irish  Union,  39 ;  its  growth  from  1801  to 
1815,  39 ;  its  amount  in  1815,  332,  333 
«. ;  in  1816,  339  ;  in  1817,  371 ;  in  1818, 
386,  387  «.  ;  in  1846  and  1853,  v.  458  «. 

Revenue,  the  Irish,  its  amount  in  1800, 
i.  39 ;  rapid  increase  of,  after  1801,  39. 

Revenue  officers  disqualified  from  voting, 
ii.  317. 

Revenues,  the  hereditary  and  casual,  their 
nature,  ii.  88  ;  the  hereditary,  of  Scot- 
land, their  amount,  88 ;  their  amount 
during  George  III.'s  reign,  89. 

Revolution,  the  French,  its  causes  and  its 
course,  i.  4 ;  reaction  caused  by,  221  ; 
of  1848,  v.  386  ;  its  consequences  in  Eng- 
land and  other  European  States,  390. 

Revolution,  the,  of  1688  leads  to  an  in- 
creased army,  i.  193,  194  ;  the  conse- 
quences of,  ii.  228,  233. 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  his  portrait  of  Lady 
Sarah  Bunbury,  vi.  206. 

Ribandmen.     See  Orangemen. 

Ribbon  Societies  in  Ireland,  ii.  295. 

Ribeaupierre,  M.  de,  appointed  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Porte,  iii.  92. 

Ricardo,  his  philosophical  works,  i.  223, 
224  ;  his  pamphlet  on  the  currency,  398  ; 
replies  to  the  agriculturists  in  1821,  ii. 
102  ;  his  opposition  to  the  Corn  Law  of 
1822,  108 ;  opposes  the  creation  of  the 
Dead  Weight  Annuity,  121 ;  attacks  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  172  ;  his  death,  178. 

Rice,  Rt.  Hon.  Spring  (afterwards  Lord 
Monteagle),  refuses  to  vote  on  Baron 
Smith's  case,  iii.  453  ;  resists  repeal  of 
Union,  454 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  461  ; 
spoken  of  for  leadership  of  Whigs,  480 ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  iv.  23 ; 
resists  reduction  of  newspaper  tax,  75 ; 
his  Budget  of  1835,  76 ;  asks  Cornewall 
Lewis  for  paper  on  Irish  Poor  Law,  150  ; 
desires  the  Speakership,  177  ;  the  Budget 
of  1837,  192  ;  of  1838,  193 ;  of  1839,  193 ; 
his  retirement,  194  ;  votes  for  a  committee 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  399 ;  his  attempted 
reform  of  Irish  banking,  v.  42  «.  ;  his 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church  rates, 
266. 

Richards,  Colonel,  conquest  of  Assam  by, 
vi.  127. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  intruded  on  a  Scotch 
congregation,  v.  303. 

Richardson's  "Clarissa"  referred  to,  iv. 
192. 

Richelieu,  Due  de,  his  Ministry  and  fall, 
iii.  34. 

Richmond,  Duchess  of,  quarrels  with  Lady 
Conyngham,  ii.  276. 

Richmond,  fourth  Duke  of,  his  Reform 
Bill  of  1780,  i.  317. 

Richmond,  fifth  Duke  of,  his  motion  for  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  ii. 
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435 ;  his  opposition  to  Wellington,  iii. 
176  ;  Postmaster-General,  192  ;  resigna- 
tion of,  460  ;  revolts  against  Peel,  v.  136  ; 
daughter  of,  vL  206. 

Ridgway,  Mr.,  adopts  Henry's  bleaching 
process,  L  56. 

Riego,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  his  mutiny, 
iii.  12. 

Rifaat  Pacha  succeeds  Fuad  Effendi  as 
Foreign  Minister,  vi.  12. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Viceroyalty  of,  iii.  6. 

Riots  in  1816,  L  542,  347 ;  in  1817,  361, 
363 ;  poor-law,  iv.  336,  366 ;  Chartist, 
385 ;  labour,  v.  21  ;  Rebecca,  102  and  >/. 

Ripon,  Earl  of,  resignation  of,  iii.  460 ; 
joins  Peel's  Cabinet,  v.  i  ;  President  of 
the  India  Board,  vi.  213. 

Ripon,  Marquis  of,  excitement  against  his 
native  policy,  vi.  150. 

Rivers,  their  use  as  roads,  i.  67 ;  the  most 
important  English,  68. 

Roads,  neglect  of,  up  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  i.  73  ;  defects  of,  76 ;  Telford's, 
77  ;  Macadam's,  77. 

Roberts,  Mr.,  outrage  on,  iv.  287. 

Roberts,  Mr.,  his  services  to  the  Crimean 
expeditionary  force,  vi.  32. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  his  History,  i.  225;  his 
leadership  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the 
Scotch  Church,  v.  303. 

Robinson,  Rt.  Hon.  F.  (afterwards  Lord 
Goderich  and  Earl  of  Ripon,  which  see), 
his  character  and  career,  315,  316;  limits 
the  functions  of  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee, ii.  103  ;  is  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, no,  131 ;  his  Budget  of  1823, 151  ; 
reconstitutes  the  Sinking  Fund,  152  ;  his 
Budget  ot  1824,  159 ;  abolishes  bounties, 
168 ;  his  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties, 
184 ;  summary  of  his  policy,  187  ;  his 
Small  Notes  Bill,  198,  199 ;  his  negotia- 
tion with  the  Bank,  200 ;  his  Budget  of 
1826,  204 ;  reduces  the  tobacco  duties, 
204  ;  supports  the  Roman  Catholics,  250  ; 
his  position  in  1827,  345 ;  talked  of  for 
the  Premiership,  346 ;  adheres  to  Can- 
ning, 353  ;  made  Lord  Goderich,  355  ; 
his  finance  alluded  to,  v.  30  ;  his  relaxa- 
tion of  the  duties  protecting  kelp,  165  ; 
his  reduction  of  the  house  and  window 
taxes,  426. 

Robinson,  Sir  Christopher,  King  s  advo- 
cate at  the  Queen  s  trial,  ii.  29. 

Rochdale,  distress  in,  iv.  361,  362. 

Rock,  "G-eneral,"  ii.  273. 

Roden,  Lord,  denounces  Stanley's  Educa- 
tion Bill,  iii.  354 ;  his  foolish  speech  to 
some  Orangemen,  iv.  55  ;  attacks  Irish 
policy  of  Government,  162  ;  his  question 
on  the  Repeal  agitation,  v.  98 ;  proces- 
sion of  Orangemen  to,  219 ;  removed 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  220. 

Rodney,  Admiral,  Lord,  i.  198  ;  befriended 
by  Marshal  Biron,  iv.  105. 

Roe,  Mr.,  a  magistrate,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Roebuck,  Dr.,  associated  with  James  Watt, 
i.  62. 

Roebuck,  Mr.,  his  attack  on  Stanley,  iii. 


373  «,  ;  his  speech  on  the  quarrel  between 
Peel  and  Hume,  iv.  31  «.  ;  wishes  to  con- 
fine Lords  to  a  suspensive  veto,  47  ;  his 
attack  on  the  Government  in  1837,  93 ; 
obtains  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
grievances  of  the  Canadians,  119;  his 
description  of  Canada  Commission,  120 
«.  ;  paid  agent  to  the  Canadians,  125  ; 
opposes  Russell's  Canada  Resolutions, 
125  ;  heard  at  Bar  against  Canada  Bill> 
129;  his  motion  for  elementary  educa- 
tion, 182 ;  his  treatment  of  a  challenge, 
440  ;  his  amendments  on  the  income  tax, 
v.  13,  47 ;  his  motion  on  the  tariff,  14  ; 
defends  Peel  against  Disraeli,  51  «.  ;  his 
motion  against  sectarian  education,  75 ; 
his  statement  on  the  Sunday  question, 
290  ;  threatens  a  singular  amendment  to 
a  Sunday  Bill,  293  «.  ;  moves  a  vote  of 
approval  on  the  Greek  question,  416  ;  his 
motion  for  the  Sebastopol  inquiry,  vi. 
50. 

Rohilcund,  spread  of  the  mutiny  in,  vi. 
301. 

Rolfe,  Sir  R.,  created  Lord  Cranworth,  v. 
472. 

Roman  Catholics,  disabilities  of,  i.  156 : 
their  influence  on  the  General  Election  of 
1826,  ii.  209 ;  their  conduct  in  1813,  253  ; 
penal  laws  against,  221,  222  ;  disabilities 
of,  236,  243  ;  laws  against,  242,  250,  251, 
254 ;  Plunket's  motion  in  favour  of,  in 
1821,  257  ;  in  1823,  288 ;  bill  for  enfran- 
chising, 288  ;  Burden's  motions  for  relief 
of,  308,  348,  381 ;  bill  for  endowing 
Roman  Catnofic  clergy,  310 ;  Duke  of 
York's  speech  against,  312 ;  Wellington 
Ministry  determine  to  emancipate,  404  ; 
emancipation  of,  420 ;  oppose  the  educa- 
tional clauses  of  the  Factory  Bill,  v.  74  ; 
emancipation  of,  its  consequences  in  Ire- 
land, 84  ;  repeal  in  1844  of  disabling 
statutes,  268  and  «. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  organisation  of, 
in  England  prior  to  1850,  v.  420. 

Roman  Catholic  Peers,  Canning's  motion 
in  favour  of,  ii.  277  ;  lost,  279. 

Rome,  English  hatred  of,  v.  250 ;  seces- 
sions to,  279  ;  England  divided  into  sees 
for,  286 ;  parties  in,  in  1846,  379 ;  in- 
surrection in,  402. 

Romilly,  John  (afterwards  Lord),  subjects 
realty  to  simple  contract  debts,  iii.  500. 

Romilly,  Peter,  father  of  Sir  Samuel,  i.  83, 
321  ;  moves  to  Marylebpne,  83. 

Romilly,  Sir  S.,  his  residence  in  Gray's 
Inn,  i.  83  ;  his  panegyric  on  Wilberforce, 
104 ;  his  parentage,  147  ;  his  character, 
148 ;  his  description  of  the  apprentices, 
163 ;  opposes  Spilsby's  Poor  Bill,  166 ; 
his  criminal  reforms,  150 ;  his  character 
and  career,  320,  322  ;  his  account  of  the 
distress  of  1816,  342  ;  attacks  the  Minis- 
try for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  382  ;  returned  for  Westminster,  393  ; 
hisdeath,  394,  ji.  137  ;  becomes  a  criminal 
law  reformer,  ii.  132-134  ;  his  election  for 
Westminster,  321  ;  supports  Banke's 
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bill  for  preventing  purchase  of  game,  iii. 
300 ;  his  bill  to  subject  realty  to  simple 
contract  debts,  302 ;  his  motion  for  a 
committee  on  the  Convict  question,  vi. 
354  ;  obligation  of  England  to,  404. 

Ronayne,  Mr.,  his  attack  on  Stanley,  iii. 
457- 

Rooke,  Admiral,  his  capture  of  Gibraltar, 
i.  98. 

Roostum  Khan,  his  intrigues  with  Shere 
Sing,  vi.  208 ;  persuaded  to  abdicate, 
210  ;  joins  the  refractory  Ameers,  210. 

RoscttuL  the,  quoted,  iii.  304,  307. 

Rose,  Colonel  (afterwards  Lord  Strath- 
nairn),  his  action  on  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion, vi.  13. 

Rossi,  murder  of,  v.  402. 

Rosslyn,  Lord,  Director  of  Chancery  in 
Scotland,  i.  130. 

Rossmore,  Lady,  her  evidence  on  the  Play- 
house Riot,  ii.  282. 

Rothschild,  Baron  Lionel  de,  elected  for 
the  City  of  London,  v.  201. 

Rous  defeated  on  his  appointment  to  the 
Admiralty  Board,  v.  137. 

Roussin,  Admiral,  commands  French 
squadron  in  Tagus,  iv.  289. 

Rovigo,  Due  de,  his  severity  in  Algiers, 
v-  35i- 

Roxburghshire,  election  for,  i.  120. 

Rum,  alteration  of  duties  on,  ii.  169. 

Runjeet  Singh,  vi.  92 ;  his  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  the  British,  92  ;  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  present  to,  157  ;  his  capture  of 
Peshawur,  160  ;  connives  at  Shah  Sooja's 
attempt  to  regain  his  throne,  163 ;  his 
death,  175 ;  his  descendants,  vi.  218 ; 
territorial  stipulations  of  the  British 
treaty  with,  222  «. 

Rush,  Minister  of  the  United  States,  Can- 
ning sounds,  respecting  South  America, 
iii.  62. 

Russell,  Admiral,  his  victory  off  La  Hogue, 
i.  198. 

Russell,  Dr.,  his  letters  from  the  Crimea, 
vi.  49. 

Russell,  Lord  John  (afterwards  Earl  Rus- 
sell), his  description  of  a  Liverpool  elec- 
tion, i.  125  ;  elected  before  he  was  of 
age,  133 ;  defeated  in  Huntingdon  in 
1826,  211 ;  on  political  economy,  216; 
his  opinion  of  the  penal  laws,  221 ;  his 
first  motion  for  Reform,  326,  327  ;  his 
subsequent  motions,  337-339  ;  moves  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act=, 

378  ;  proposes  disfranchisement  of  Ptn- 
ryn,  385  ;  declares  Navarino  a  glorious 
victory,  iii.   132  ;    Paymaster  of  Forces, 
193 ;   on   the   Reform  Committee,   206 ; 
introduces  the  Reform  Bill,  208  ;  intro- 
duces   second   Reform    Bill,   216 ;    pro- 
moted to  the  Cabinet,  217  ».  ;  his  reply 
to  the  Birmingham  Union,  224  ;  intro- 
duces the  third  Reform  Bill,  234  ;  elected 
for  Devonshire,  357 ;  his  description  of 
Stanley's  speech  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 

379  n.  ;  "upsets  the  coach,"  458;  pro- 
posed for  the  leadership,  480 ;  thinks  the 


dissolution  of  1834  unwise,  iv.  6 ;  refers 
in  Parliament  to  reports  of  dissolution, 
12;  his  appropriation  motion,  20;  Home 
Secretary,  24  ;  defeated  in  Devonshire, 
25  ;  elected  for  Stroud,  25  ;  introduces 
Municipal  Reform  Bill,  37  ;  refuses  to 
accept  Lords'  amendments  to  Corpora- 
tion Bill,  44 ;  his  moderation  on  the 
Orange  inquiry,  58  ;  rejects  Lords' 
amendments  to  Irish  Corporation  Bill, 
63;  his  Tithe  Bill,  68;  his  Dissenters' 
Marriage  Bill,  70,  71  ;  his  Registration 
Bill,  71  ;  a  member  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society,  74 ;  his  concession  to  the 
agriculturists,  81  ;  his  conduct  on  the 
Agricultural  Committee,  83 ;  declares 
National  Association  to  be  spawn  of 
Tory  wrong,  86  «.  ;  introduces  Irish 
Corporation  Bill  in  1837,  89 ;  his  Irish 
Poor  Law  scheme,  92 ;  his  temperate 
reply  to  Roebuck,  92  ;  his  Canada  Re- 
solutions, 125  ;  his  Canada  Bill  of  1838, 
129  ;  proposes  union  of  Canadas,  136  ;  his 
speech  on  the  Spottiswoode  Association, 
139,  141  ;  defends  O'Connell,  143  ;  intro- 
duces Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  151  ;  modifies 
Irish  Tithe  Bill,  153  ;  complains  of 
Acland's  motion,  154  ;  modifies  the  Tithe 
Bill,  154 ;  introduces  Irish  Corporation 
Bill  in  1838,  156 ;  abandons  it,  157  ;  ob- 
tains vote  approving  Irish  policy  of 
Ministers,  163 ;  proposes  committee  on 
Jamaica  Bill,  172  ;  dissuades  Aber- 
cromby  from  resigning  Speakership,  176; 
his  education  policy,  184^ ;  takes  the 
Colonial  Office,  195  ;  his  action  on 
"  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,"  199-201 ;  in- 
troduces Parliamentary  Papers  Publi- 
cation Bill,  204 ;  postpones  Morpeth's 
Registration  Bill,  215  ;  his  motion  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  222 ;  his  motions  for 
an  extra  Government  night,  343  «.  ; 
superior  to  Peel  in  debate,  349 ;  his 
verdict  on  parliamentary  orators,  349 ; 
opposes  reduction  of  numbers  on  com- 
mittees, 353 ;  sanctions  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Poor-Law  Committee,  366  ; 
moves  the  continuance  of  the  Poor-Law, 
367 ;  agrees  to  a  concession,  369 ;  his 
declaration  on  popular  political  meetings, 
382;  sends  London  policemen  to  Birming- 
ham, 386 ;  proposes  the  Local  Police 
Bill,  387  ;  votes  for  a  committee  on  the 
Corn  Law,  396;  his  bills  on  capital  punish- 
ment, 404  n. ',  supports  the  Voluntary  En- 
listment Bills,  432 ;  opposes  Peel's  sliding 
scale,  v.  5  ;  his  proposal  of  fixed  duties 
rejected,  7 ;  opposes  the  income  tax,  12, 
13  ;  his  motion  on  the  sugar  duty,  33  ; 
fights  against  the  sugar  duties,  47  ;  moves 
for  a  committee  on  Ireland,  113  ;  supports 
the  Maynooth  Bill,  121 ;  his  Edinburgh 
letter,  132  ;  summoned  to  form  a  Cabinet, 
134 ;  fails,  135 ;  declines  to  support 
Villier's  amendment  to  Peel's  Corn  Bill, 
142  «.  ;  joins  in  the  opposition  to  Peel's 
Coercion  Bill,  150 ;  succeeds  Peel  as 
Prime  Minister,  154  ;  composition  of  his 
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Cabinet,  154;  equalises  the  sugar  duties, 
156 ;  his  measures  for  relieving  the 
famine  in  Ireland,  160 ;  discontinues  the 
relief  works,  162  ;  opposes  Bentinck's 
railway  bill,  170;  authorises  a  suspension 
of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  181 ;  his  couise 
approved  by  Parliament,  185  ;  obliged  to 
adopt  coercion,  190 ;  his  Budget  of  1848, 
afterwards  withdrawn,  198  ;  his  motion 
on  the  Jewish  question,  202  ;  rearranges 
the  sugar  duties,  203 ;  his  measures  for 
amending  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  212  ;  his 
remark  on  the  Bishops'  voting,  218  ;  his 
bill  to  extend  the  Irish  franchise,  222 ; 
proposes  to  abolish  the  Irish  Viceroyalty, 
225  ;  weakness  of  his  Government,  226 ; 
his  obligations  to  Peel,  229 ;  mistrusts 
him,  229 ;  his  Church  reforms,  255  ;  his 
policy  towards  the  Tractarians,  280  ;  his 
episcopal  appointments  in  1847,  283  ;  his 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the 
Papal  aggression,  286  ;  states  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  Russian-Dutch  Loan, 
369  ;  pledges  non-intervention  in  France, 
390 ;  position  of  his  Ministry  in  1850,  419 ; 
his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  422  ; 
brings  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
423 ;  defeated  on  Mr.  Locke  King's 
motion,  and  resigns,  428  ;  resumes  office, 
429 ;  further  defeats  of,  432  ;  prevents 
Palmerston  from  receiving  Kossuth,  442  ; 
dismisses  him,  444 ;  responsible  for  not 
preventing  the  Queen's  intervention,  445; 
resigns,  449  ;  his  character,  449  ;  attacks 
Lord  Derby's  Militia  Bill,  454  ;  Foreign 
Minister  under  Aberdeen,  472  ;  his  re- 
ference to  the  Vienna  Note  in  his  "  Re- 
collections," vi.  22 ;  his  expectation  of 
resuming  the  Premiership,  23  ;  differs 
from  Palmerston  on  the  new  Reform 
Bill,  23 ;  insists  on  the  support  of 
Turkey,  24  ;  endeavours  to  get  Palmer- 
ston in  charge  of  the  War  Office,  50; 
resigns,  50 ;  Colonial  Minister  under 
Palmerston,  52  ;  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Conference  of  Vienna,  55  ;  his  violent 
war  speech,  59  ;  retires,  59 ;  his  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Acts,  332  ;  his  promise 
to  pay  Bishop  Selwyn's  salary,  365  «.  ; 
his  abolition  of  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  371;  his  order  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  investigate  the 
sanitary  condition  of  London,  395  ;  obli- 
gation of  England  to,  404. 
Russia,  her  early  history,  i.  n,  12;  war 
with  the  Ottomans,  12,  13  ;  her  share 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  13,  14 ;  sells 
frigates  to  Spain,  iii.  8  ;  her  apprehended 
interference  in  Spain,  30 ;  her  ambas- 
sador withdraws  from  Lisbon,  31 ;  her 
contests  with  Turkey,  36 ;  her  quarrel 
with  Turkey  in  1821,  40,  88 ;  sympathy 
in,  with  Greece,  93 ;  resolves  upon  war 
with  Turkey,  134  ;  declares  war,  134  ; 
her  proposal  for  coercing  Turkey,  142 ; 
foregoes  her  belligerent  rights  in  the 
Mediterranean,  141  ;  the  progress  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  143 ;  treaty  with, 


respecting  Russian-Dutch  Loan,  iv.  255  ; 
quells  an  insurrection  in  Cracow,  v.  368  ; 
helps  the  Austrians  in  Transylvania,  401  ; 
sends  Paskievitsch  against  the  Hunga- 
rians, 404  ;  demands  the  surrender  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees,  407  ;  gold  produce 
of,  461  ;  longing  of,  for  predominance  at 
Constantinople,  vi.  i ;  her  demands  re- 
specting the  Holy  Places,  6  ;  claims  the 
protectorate  of  the  Greek  Churchj  14 ; 
occupation  of  the  Danubian  Principali- 
ties by,  17 ;  destroys  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Sinope,  25  ;  recalls  her  ambassadors 
from  Paris  and  London,  27  ;  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Western  Powers  to,  29 ; 
evacuates  the  Principalities,  30 ;  tactical 
errors  of  her  generals  in  the  Crimea,  46  ; 
apprehensions  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in, 
53  ;  objects  to  limitations  on  her  navy  in 
the  Black  Sea,  58  ;  accepts  the  Austrian 
propositions,  63 ;  terms  of  peace  with, 
63  ;  results  of  the  war  to,  65  ;  conquests 
of,  in  Persian  Armenia,  95  ;  feeling  in 
England  against,  during  the  Melbourne 
Ministry,  152 ;  encourages  the  Persian 
attempt  against  Herat  in  1837,  159 ; 
sends  an  expedition  to  Khiva,  175 ;  en- 
deavours to  engage  Persia  in  the  war 
against  Turkey,  268  ;  expansion  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  English,  381. 

Russia,  Emperor  of,  objects  to  Stratford 
Canning,  iii.  387  ».  ;  advises  Holland  to 
accept  treaty  of  November,  iv.  250  ;  rati- 
fies the  treaty,  250  ;  refuses  to  negotiate 
with  Poles,  269  ;  his  proclamation  to  the 
Poles,  276 ;  his  thanks  for  victory,  277  ; 
proclaims  new  organic  statute  for  Poland, 
278 ;  sends  an  army  to  the  Bosphorus, 
282 ;  signs  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi, 
283 ;  denounced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 283  ;  annoyed  with  Palmerston's 
foreign  policy,  299 ;  advances  towards 
Kars,  312  ;  at  Kahsch,  312  ;  his  attitude 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  315,  318  ;  sends 
Brunnow  to  London,  325. 

Russian-Dutch  Loan,  the,  iv.  254  ;  Palmer- 
ston goes  on  paying,  255 ;  attacked  in 
Parliament,  256. 

Rutland,  no  contest  in,  for  twenty  years, 
i.  119. 

Rutland,  Duke  of,  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  118 ;  the  patron  of  Crabbe, 
231. 

Ryan,  Mrs.,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Ryan,  Patrick,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Ryder,  Bishop,  his  extra-episcopal  appoint- 
ments, v.  258. 

Ryotwar  settlement,  the,  vi.  99. 

SA  BANDEIRA,  Viscount,  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden's  letter  to,  iv.  166  n. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  his  election  for  Newark,  i. 
123  ».  ;  his  quotation  from  Isaiah,  iii. 
415  n.  ;  his  character,  419 ;  his  Factory 
Bill,  420;  defeated  at  Leeds,  421. 

Sadoolapore,  action  at,  vi.  229. 

Sailors,  impressment  of,  iv.  424,  425  ;  their 
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proportion  of  prize-money,  427 ;  esta- 
blishment of  voluntary  enlistment  for, 
432. 

St.  Arnaud,  Marshal,  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  French  army  for  the  East,  vi. 
30 ;  objects  to  the  Crimean  invasion,  32  ; 
his  tactics  at  the  Alma,  33 ;  refuses  to 
follow  up  the  victory,  34  ;  his  death,  35. 

St.  Asaph.     See  Bangor. 

St.  Croix  boundary  dispute,  v.  325  ;  award 
of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  rejected, 
327  ;  settlement  of,  336. 

St.  Germans,  Earl  (see  also  Eliot,  Lord), 
his  parliamentary  influence,  i.  119 ; 
death  of,  v.  116;  introduces  the  Irish 
Life  Bill  in  the  Lords,  145 ;  his  speech 
on  the  Irish  franchise,  223. 

St.  James's  Park,  public  regulations  of,  iv. 
408. 

St.  Leger,  Mr. ,  Princess  of  Wales's  cham- 
berlain, ii.  13,  16  ;  his  evidence,  54. 

St.  Leonards,  Lord,  Lord  Chancellor,  v. 

451- 
St.  Lucia,  slavery  regulated  in,  iii.  403. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral  opened  free  to  the 
public,  iv.  407. 

St.  Petersburg,  Conference  at,  in  1823,  iii. 
95 ;  collapses,  96. 

Saldanha,  Due  de,  joins  the  Portuguese 
Constitutionalists,  iii.  150 ;  commands 
the  expedition  to  Terceira,  153 ;  coup 
dttat  of,  v.  371  ;  superseded,  376. 

Sale,  Lady,  surrendered  to  Akbar  Khan, 
vi.  1 88. 

Sale,  Sir  Robert,  sent  against  the  Ghilzies, 
vi.  180 ;  his  defence  of  Jellalabad,  189  ; 
disperses  the  besiegers,  192 ;  death  of, 
222. 

Salem,  annexation  of,  vi.  75. 

Salisbury,  first  Marquis  of,  dismissed  from 
the  Postmaster-Generalship,  ii.  124. 

Salisbury,  second  Marquis  of,  his  Game 
Bill,  iii.  300 ;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  iv.  451. 

Saltash,  its  representation,  ii.  320. 

Salt  tax,  motion  for  repeal  of,  ii.  124. 

Salvandy,  M.  de,  refused  an  audience  with 
the  young  Queen  Isabella,  v.  354. 

Sandon,  Lord,  supports  repeal  of  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  ii.  379  ;  his  motion 
against  reduction  of  duty  on  sugar,  iv. 
221. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  118. 

Sappho  referred  to,  i.  249. 

Sardinia,  her  treaty  with  Turkey  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  iii.  91  ; 
demands  withdrawal  of  refugees  from 
Switzerland,  iv.  314  «.  ;  sends  a  con- 
tingent to  the  Crimea,  vi.  60. 

Sartorius,  Captain,  accepts  command  of 
Pedro's  fleet,  iv.  293  ;  resigns,  294. 

Sattara,  Rajahs  of,  vi.  82  ;  annexation  of, 
241  //. 

Saundry,  William,  flogged  to  death,  iv. 
429. 

Saurin,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
superseded,  ii.  271. 

Sauvinet,  M.,  outrage  on,  iv.  288. 


Savile,  Sir  George,  obtains  repeal  of  some 
of  the  penal  laws,  ii.  242. 

Savings  banks,  institution  of,  i.  374. 

Sawun  Mull,  governor  of  Mooltan,  yi.  227. 

Saxe-Coburg,  House  of,  its  rising  import- 
ance, v.  358.  See  Leopold. 

Saxony,  a  portion  of,  ceded  to  Prussia,  i. 
15- 

Scarlett,  Sir  J.  Y.,  his  charge  at  Balaklava, 
vi.  42. 

Scarlett,  Sir  W.,  Attorney-General,  ii.  356  ; 
resumes  Attorney-Generalship,  414  ;  re- 
plies to  O  Connell,  424. 

Scheele,  his  experiments  in  bleaching,  i. 
56. 

Scheldt,  navigation  o_,  iv.  247,  250. 

Schools  of  Design,  formation  of,  iv.  407. 

Schwarzenberg,  his  despatch  snubbing 
Palmerston,  v.  405. 

Scinde,  the  Ameers  of,  vi.  167 ;  British 
treaties  with,  167  ;  passage  claimed  for 
British  troops  through,  168  ;  Shah  Sooja's 
pretended  right  to  tribute  from,  169  ; 
occupied,  170 ;  submission  of  the  Ameers, 
171  ;  their  stipulations  with  Auckland, 
203  ;  threatened  with  spoliation  by 
Ellenborough,  205  ;  alleged  intrigues  in, 
208;  Napier  s  demands  on,  met  by  pre- 
parations for  war,  209  ;  treaty  concluded 
with,  211  ;  the  war  in,  211 ;  annexed, 
212. 

Scindia,  his  jealousy  ot  the  Peishwa,  vi. 
83  ;  his  encouragement  of  the  French, 
83 ;  vanquished  by  Wellesley,  84  ;  seeks 
a  fresh  quarrel,  87  ;  Gohud  and  Gwalior 
ceded  to,  89  ;  plotting  with  the  Ghoorkas, 
116 ;  afraid  to  risk  a  war,  119;  fidelity 
of,  during  the  Mutiny,  301.. 

Scio,  massacre  of,  iii.  43. 

Scotland,  satisfied  with  the  Union,  i.  16 ; 

,  her  progress  and  population  in  1816,  23  ; 
the  Union,  37;  developed  by  Telford's 
roads,  77  ;  its  inadequate  representation, 
116,  117,  120;  agitation  in,  caused  by 
Small  Notes  Bill,  194 ;  banks  in,  194  ; 
representation  in,  332,  341  ;  bill  for  regu- 
lating royal  boroughs,  334 ;  in  advance 
of  England,  iii.  274  ;  schools  in,  274  ; 
privileges  of  the  banks  in,  v.  36  ;  Peel's 
alteration  ot  the  banking  system  in,  42  ; 
the  Poor  Law  extended  to,  71  ;  Western 
Highlands  of,  164  ;  the  kelp  industry  in 
the,  165  ;  famine  in  the,  166 ;  religious 
persecution  under  the  Stuarts  in,  301  ; 
excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  vi.  328 ;  increase  of 
population  in,  339  ;  population  of,  382. 

Scott,  Dean,  incumbent  of  Mountrath,  iii. 
342. 

Scott,  General,  Canning  s  father-in-law,  i. 
308. 

Scott  of  Harden,  his  contest  for  Roxburgh- 
shire, i.  120. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  account  of  the  Rox- 
burgh election,  i.  120 ;  contemplates 
fighting  a  duel,  136 ;  his  poetry,  233- 
235  ;  his  opinion  of  Miss  Austen,  255  ; 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society,  261 ; 
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his  opinion  of  Horner,  263 ;  contributes 
to  and  quarrels  with  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, 264,  265  ;  assists  in  founding  the 
gnarterly,  265  ;  his  acquaintance  with 
eorge  IV.,  276  ;  and  with  Queen  Caro- 
line, 278  ;  his  opinion  of  Canning,  310 ; 
his  account  of  the  distress  in  1816  ;  340  ; 
and  of  the  harvest,  341 ;  testifies  to  the 
revival  of  trade,  368 ;  his  "  Non  mi 
ricordo"  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  ii. 
51  ;  his  failure  in  1826.  195  ;  his  letters 
as  "  Malachi  Malagrowther,"  106 ;  his 
opinion  of  George  IV.,  261  ;  estimates  of, 
iv.  350,  369  ;  upholds  the  privileges  of 
the  Scotch  banks,  v.  36 ;  his  poetry  re- 
ferred to,  62. 

Scott,  Sir  William  (afterwards  Lord 
Stowell),  his  bill  for  relaxing  the  laws  of 
clergy  residence,  i.  150  ;  his  career,  295  ; 
his  bills  on  non-residence,  v.  250. 

.Scrope,  Poulett,  introduces  Irish  Poor  Law 
Bill,  iv.  146  ;  urges  Government  to  legis- 
late on  Irish  Poor  Laws,  148  ;  his  speech 
on  Irish  evictions,  v.  92. 

Scutari  mortality  in  the  hospitals  at,  vi. 
49 ;  organisation  of  a  nursing  staff  at, 

52- 

Seaford,  its  representation  n.  120. 

Seaforth,  Lord,  his  employment  as  a  colo- 
nial governor,  i.  130. 

Search,  the  right  of,  v.  333  •  complaint  of 
the  United  States  Government  against, 

.      334- 

Sebastiani,  General,  Foreign  Minister  in 
France,  iv.  238  ;  his  policy  in  1831,  245  ; 
succeeded  by  De  Broglie,  253  ;  explains 
away  threat  of  interference  in  Italy,  263  ; 
announces  fall  of  Warsaw,  277  ;  Minister 
in  London,  325. 

Sebastopol,  first  proposal  of  the  expedition 
to,  vi.  32 ;  delay  in  marching  on,  after 
the  victory  of  the  Alma,  34  ;  the  flank 
march  round,  35 ;  postponement  of  the 
attack  on,  37  ;  bombarded,  38  ;  positions 
of  the  allies  before,  39 ;  strength  of  the 
Russian  army  in,  40;  committee  of  in- 
quiry into  the  condition  of  our  army 
round,  motion  for,  50 ;  appointed,  52  ; 
south  side  of,  captured,  61. 

Seditious  Libels  Bill,  i.  432 ;   its  failure, 

Seditious  meetings,  bill  for  preventing,  i. 

357  ;  and  in  1819,  434. 
Seditious  publications,   prosecution  of,   i. 

376.  377- 
Sefton,  Lord,  appointed  to  negotiate  for 

the  Queen,   ii.    41  ;   presents   Liverpool 

petition  for  Reform,  322. 
Segoulee,  treaty  of,  vi.  no. 
Selden,  i.  211  ;  his  description  of  religious 

sects,   ii.   223 ;    his    stand    against    the 

Court,  iii.  3 ;   his  defence  of  duelling, 

iy-  433- 

Selim  the  Sot,  reign  of,  iii.  35. 
Selkirk,  Lord,  colonisation  enterprise  of, 

vi.  341  n. 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  the  payment  of  his  salary, 

vi.  365  «. 


Seminole  Indians,  raids  of,  on  the  United 
States,  iii.  7. 

Senior,  Nassau,  serves  on  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission, iii.  441. 

Seo  d'Urgel,  Regency  of,  iii.  32. 

Sepoys,  proportion  of,  to  Europeans  in  the 
Indian  army,  vi.  274  ;  Brahminical  in- 
fluence over,  276 ;  their  service-record, 
276  ;  Sir  C.  Napier's  testimony  to  their 
good  character,  276  ;  instances  of  mutiny 
of,  277 ;  orders  relating  to  their  ration- 
money,  282  ;  refusal  of  the  38th  Regiment 
to  embark,  285  ;  made  liable  to  general 
service,  287 ;  largely  recruited  from 
Oudh,  288 ;  issue  of  the  greased  cart- 
ridges to,  290 ;  their  terror  at  the  Lascar's 
story,  290;  insubordinate  behaviour  of, 
at  various  stations,  291  ;  mutiny  of,  298. 

Seringapatam,  siege  of,  i.  287 ;  capture  of, 
vi.  77. 

Servia  acquires  partial  independence,  iii. 
38  ;  detention  of  her  deputies  at  Constan- 
tinople, 103 ;  right  of  garrison  in,  given 
to  Turkey,  vi.  64. 

Settlement,  law  of.     See  Poor  Laws. 

Sevajee,  founder  of  the  Mahratta  Empire, 
vi.  81. 

Seymour,  Sir  G.  H.,  conversations  of  the 
Czar  with,  respecting  the  "  sick  man," 
vi.  10 ;  withdrawn  from  St.  Petersburg, 
27. 

Shadwell  Poor  Bill,  i.  165. 

Shadwell,  Vice-Chancellor,  iv.  24  «. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord  (see  also  Ashley),  esti- 
mation of,  as  a  philanthropist,  vi.  140. 

Shakespeare,  William,  i.  211,  212 ;  his 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra"  quoted,  iv. 
426. 

Shaporee  Island,  attack  on,  vi.  126. 

Sharp,  Granville,  his  exertions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  i.  104,  iii.  388,  390 ; 
the  decision  against  slavery  obtained  by 
him,  vi.  383. 

Shaw,  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.,  attacks  Irish  policy 
of  Government,  iv.  161. 

Shea,  farmer,  murder  of,  in  Tipperary,  ii. 
270. 

Shee,  Sir  M.,  R.A.,  a  member  of  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  iv.  74. 

Sheffield,  its  population  in  1815,  i.  94  ; 
its  increase,  ii.  320 ;  its  importance,  329. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  his  account  of  the  pros- 
perity of  1818,  i.  395  ;  his  treatise  on 
wools  as  altered  by  Canning,  v.  32  n. 

Sheil,  Colonel,  demands  an  explanation 
from  the  Persian  Court,  vi.  266 ;  breaks 
off  intercourse  with  Persia,  267. 

Sheil,  Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Lalor,  his  position 
in  the  Catholic  Association,  ii.  398  ;  his 
account  of  the  Irish  question  in  1829, 
399  ;  denounces  amendments  to  Irish 
Church  Bill,  iii.  383 ;  his  quarrel  with 
Ajthorp,  451 ;  his  speech  on  the  Tithe 
Bill,  459 ;  urges  Irish  to  agitate,  iv.  85  ; 
moves  for  production  of  treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi,  284  ;  his  comparison  of  parlia- 
mentary orators,  349  «.  ;  his  protest 
against  Church  control  of  schools,  v.  74. 
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Shelley,  P.  B.,  his  account  of  distress  in 
England^  i.  159 ;  his  poetry,  243-246 ; 
his  description  of  the  Royal  Family,  275. 

Shelton,  General,  sent  to  restore  order  in 
Cabul,  vi.  182 ;  detained  as  a  hostage, 
1 88. 

Sheoraj,  disputed  territory,  vi.  106. 

Shepherd,  Mr.,  expelled  from  Parliament 
for  his  witticism  on  the  word  Sabbath, 
v.  289. 

Shepherd,  Sir  S.,  Attorney-General,  his 
prosecution  of  Hone,  i.  380  ;  passed  over 
for  Chief-Justiceship,  381. 

Sheppard,  Captain,  his  complaint  against 
the  Burmese,  vi.  233. 

Shere  Singh,  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  vi. 
218  ;  maharaja,  219  ;  shot,  220. 

Sheridan,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  B.;  his  extravagant 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  living,  i.  140 ;  his 
praise  of  Addington,  297  ;  his  introduc- 
tion of  Canning  to  Fox,  307  ;  one  of  the 
Queen's  friends,  ii.  61. 

Shikarpore,  cession  of,  hy  Shah  Sooja  to 
the  Ameers,  vi.  169. 

Shipping  interest,  increase  of,  i.  96,  97. 

Shiraz,  the  objectionable  appointment  of 
Meerza  Khan  at,  vi.  269. 

Shore,  Sir  John;  his  administration  of  India, 
vi.  76 ;  his  stipulations  with  the  vizier  of 
Oudh,  79. 

Shoreham,  disfranchisement  of,  in  1774, 
ii.  328. 

Shrewsbury  Rev.  Mr.,  driven  trom  Bar- 
badoes,  ill.  397. 

Shropshire,  distress  in,  in  1816,  i.  345. 

Sibthorp,  Colonel,  the  originator  of  the 
Chandos  clause,  iii.  218  11.  ;  denounces 
Lichfield  House  compact,  iv.  26 ;  in- 
sulted by  Fox  Maule,  436 ;  his  anger 
with  Peel,  v.  140. 

Sicily,  revolution  in,  in  1820,  iii.  16 ;  de- 
mands withdrawal  ot  refugees  from  Swit- 
zerland, iv.  314  «.  ;  obtains  a  constitu- 
tion from  the  King,  v.  383 ;  connivance 
of  Lord  Palmerston  at  sending  arms  to, 
440  «. 

Sidmouth,  Duke  of  Kent  dies  at,  ii.  ii. 

Sidmouth,  Lord  (Rt.  Hon.  H.  Addington), 
sinecures  enjoyed  by  his  family,  i.  128  ; 
Shelley's  description  of,  245  ;  his  Minis- 
try, 297  ;  his  character  and  career,  297  ; 
his  fall,  307  ;  made  Minister,  323  ;  carries 
bill  for  suspending  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
324,  356 ;  buys  coal  of  the  distressed 
colliers,  345 ;  his  repressive  legislation 
in  1817,  354  ;  his  communications  with 
Oliver,  the  spy,  361 ;  his  circular  on 
seditious  publications,  377  ;  his  views 
in  1819, 428 ;  challenged  by  Thistlewood, 
436 ;  apprised  of  the  Cato  Street  con- 
spiracy by  Edwards,  438 ;  refuses  the 
Queen  a  place  at  the  coronation,  ii.  68  ; 
his  directions  for  the  Queen's  funeral, 
77  ;  desires  to  retire,  ii£  ;  retires  from 
the  Home  Office,  116 ;  in  the  Cabinet 
without  office,  131 ;  his  opinions,  246  ; 
his  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
260;  does  not  vote  on  the  Roman 


Catholic  Franchise  Bill,  289  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  Wellington  Ministry,  375. 

Sidney,  i.  211. 

Sidon,  or  Saida,  taken  by  Napier,  iv.  332. 

Sikhs,  the,  origin  of,  vi.  92  ;  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the,  93  ;  outrages  of,  in  the 
Punjab,  221 ;  cross  the  Sutledge,  222  ; 
the  first  war  with  the,  222  ;  the  second, 
229  ;  employment  of,  against  the  Hindoo 
mutineers,  310. 

Silistria,  siege  of,  vi.  30. 

Silk,  manufacture  of,  in  England,  i.  58 ; 
bounties  on,  ii.  166  ;  alteration  of  duties 
on,  170,  172;  smuggling  of,  170;  the 
Spitalfields  Acts  (.rarSpitalfields),  petition 
from  manufacturers  of,  against  free  trade, 
206 ;  distress  in  the  trade  in  1829,  427  ; 
further  reduction  of  duties  on,  430. 

Simeon,  Rev.  C. ,  spiritual  labours  of,  v. 
249.  _ 

Simonich,  Count,  Russian  ambassador  at 
Teheran,  vi.  159. 

Simpson,  General,  succeeds  Lord  Raglan, 
vi.  61. 

Simpson,  Sir  J.  Y.,  his  introduction  of  the 
use  ot  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic,  vi. 
.398.. 

Sinclair,  G.,  his  bill  against  Scotch  patron- 
age, v.  309  n. 

Sinecures,  i.  128,  129;  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ot  1817  report  on,  369  ;  reductions 
ot,  370. 

Sinking  Fund;  the,  i.  29 ;  in  1816,  339 ;  in 
1817,  372;  in  1818,  390;  in  1819,  413; 
Huskisson's  views  upon,  413  ;  its  amount 
in  1820,  ii.  93;  in  1821,  114;  reconsti- 
tuted, 151,  I52_. 

Sinppe,  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at, 
vi.  25. 

Sistova,  treaty  of,  vi.  21. 

Six  Acts,  the,  of  1819,  i.  429. 

Skinner,  Colonel,  his  story  of  the  strength 
of  caste  feeling,  vi.  290  «. 

Skrzynecki,  General,  commands  Polish  left 
at  Grochow,  iv.  271  ;  commands  the 
Polish  army,  272  ;  defeats  the  Russians, 
272  ;  retreats,  273. 

Slavery,  its  abolition,  i.  106  ;  in  the  West 
Indies,  iii.  388 ;  cruelties  committed  in 
connection  with,  392 ;  resolutions  on, 
393  ;  regulated  in  Crown  colonies,  403  ; 
decrease  of  slave  population,  407 ;  in- 
creasing hardship  of,  409  ;  the  Abolition 
Bill,  411,  413  ;  termination  of,  414  ;  head- 
money  on  abolition  of,  iv.  166  ;  abolition 
of,  at  the  Cape,  vi.  343  ;  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  334.  See  Apprentices, 
Negroes. 

Slave-trade,  the,  its  origin  and  history,  i. 
102 ;  Act  tor  regulating  in  1788,  105 ; 
motion  for  its  abolition,  105  ;  abolished, 
105 ;  Wilberforce's  eftorts  for  its  aboli- 
tion, 387  ;  foreign,  cruelties  perpetrated 
in,  iv.  166  ;  the  eftorts  to  repress,  401 ;  a 
consequence  of  commercial  legislation, 
vi.  332  ;  its  abolition,  333. 

Sleeman,  W.  H.  (afterwards  Sir),  suppres- 
sion of  Thuggee  by,  vi.  140 ;  appointed 
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Resident  at  Lucknow,  250 ;  his  tour,  250 ; 
his  recommendations  for  the  government 
of  Oudh,  251 ;  resigns,  252. 

Sligo,  distress  of,  in  1822,  ii.  275. 

Small-pox,  ravages  of,  before  Jenner's  time, 
i.  191. 

Smith,  Adam,  the  father  of  free  trade,  i. 
141  ;  the  revolution  which  lie  accom- 
plished, 213;  the  "  Wealth  ot  Nations," 
215—217,  219-221,  224  ;  his  defence 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  ii.  154 ;  iv. 
215;  his  "Wealth  ot  Nations"  referred 
to,  iv.  348,  v.  16 ;  his  opinion  respecting 
the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  America  on 
the  price  of  the  precious  metals,  460 ;  his 
condemnation  of  taxes  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  477  ;  uses  the  phrase  "a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,"  vi.  331 ;  obligation  of 
England  to,  404. 

Smith,  Baron,  his  case  in  1834,  i.  452,  453. 

Smith,  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  ii.  213. 

Smithj  Rev.  John,  in  Demerara,  iii.  398  ; 
his  interviews  with  Quamina;  399  ;  ar- 
rested, 400 ;  trial  of,  400,  401 ;  death  of, 
402. 

Smith,  Sir  Henry,  defeats  the  Sikhs  at 
Aliwal,  vi.  223. 

Smith,  Sir  S.,  at  Acre,  iii.  38. 

Smith,  Sydney,  his  connection  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  i.  262 ;  referred  to, 
iv.  43 ;  his  advocacy  for  counsel  for 
prisoners,  416. 

Smith,  Vicar  Apostolic,  v.  420. 

Smith,  William,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  draws 
attention  to  the  position  of  the  Dissenters, 
ii.  377 ;  his  Marriage  Bill,  iv.  70,  71. 

Smithers,  a  Bow  Street  officer,  killed  in 
Cato  Street,  i.  439  ;  his  wile  pensioned, 
440. 

Smithfield,  Retorm  meeting  at,  in  1819,  i. 
418. 

Smuggling,  encouraged  by  prohibitory 
duties  and  protection,  i.  59  ;  connived  at 
by  people,  184;  its  prevalence,  ii.  170, 
185  ;  in  Ireland,  262. 

Smyrna,  French  squadron  sent  to,  v.  407 

Soap,  tax  on,  repealed,  v.  477. 

Sobraon,  battle  of,  vi.  223. 

Socialism,  Robert  Owen's  scheme  of,  iv. 
375.  376  !  repression  of,  392. 

Societies,  secret,  in  1817  (see  also  Clubs), 
'•  352- 

Society,  British  and  Foreign  School,  i. 
189 ;  National,  189. 

Society  Islands  annexed  to  France,  v.  347. 

Soldiers,  condition  of,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  iv.  424 ;  impressment  of,  aban- 
doned, 425  ;  first  grant  of  medals  to,  427  ; 
efforts  to  improve  their  position,  428  ; 
flogging,  429 ;  private,  named  in  de- 
spatches by  Napier,  vi.  215. 

Solyman,  conquests  of,  iii.  35. 

Somers,  J.  P.,  challenges  Mr.  Roebuck, 
iv.  440. 

Somers,  Lord,  his  admirable  policy  in  1688, 
i.  35  ;  his  balancing  letter,  193,  194. 

Somers  Tracts  referred  to,  v.  447. 

Somerset,     Lord     F.,    (afterwards     Lord 


Raglan),  his  special  mission  to  Madrid, 
iii.  51. 

Somerset,  Lord  R.,  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Ordnance,  ii.  440. 

Somersetshire,  the  election  of  1826,  ii.  211. 

Somerville,  his  Compensation  for  Improve- 
ments Bill,  v.  188  ;  his  position  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  225. 

Somerville,  Mary,  i.  250,  251. 

Somnauth  Temple  gates  removed  from 
Ghuznee,  vi.  201  ;  Ellenborough's  pro- 
clamation respecting,  201. 

Sonderbund,  formation  of  the,  v.  377. 

Soochet  Singh,  favourite  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
vi.  218. 

Sooja,  Shah,  the  British  treaty  with,  vi. 
94 ;  in  exile  at  Loodiana,  162 ;  his  en- 
deavour to  regain  his  throne,  163  ;  accedes 
to  Macnaghten's  treaty  with  Runjeet 
Singh,  164 ;  his  pretended  right  to  tri- 
bute from  Scinde,  168 ;  enthroned  at 
Quetta,  172 ;  his  entry  of  Cabul,  173  ; 
troops  of,  desert  to  Dost  Mahommed, 
176  ;  murder  of,  201. 

Soult,  Marshal,  opposed  to  Wellington,  i. 
288 ;  forms  a  Ministry,  iv.  253 ;  inter- 
venes in  Belgium,  259  ;  resigns,  306  ;  his 
views  on  the  Eastern  Question  in  1839, 
320 ;  refuses  to  interfere  in  Syria,  323 ; 
obtains  modification  of  Russian  proposal, 
327  ;  his  failure,  328 ;  his  fall,  328 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  strength  of  Acre,  333 ; 
again  Minister,  333 ;  preserves  British 
alliance,  333. 

Southey,  Robert,  his  poetry  and  career,  i. 
235-237 ;  his  opinion  of  the  press,  260 ; 
advises  repressive  legislation,  359. 

Southwark,  Poor  Bill,  i.  165  ;  Tierney  re- 
presents, 317  ;  Lord  Liverpool's  descrip- 
tion of,  ii.  320. 

Spa  Fields,  the  meeting  in,  i.  350 ;  the  riot, 
351 ;  prosecution  of  rioters  abandoned, 

364- 

Spain,  her  advantageous  position  and  her 
dominion,  i.  95,  96  ;  compensated  by  Bri- 
tish Government  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade,  387 ;  her  power  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ii.  224  ;  her  history,  iii.  1-4  ; 
the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  5  ;  disturb- 
ances in,  5  ;  exhaustion  of,  7  ;  sells  the 
Floridas  to  the  United  States,  8 ;  pur- 
chases frigates  from  Russia,  8 ;  mutiny 
of  the  Spanish  army,  12  ;  apprehensions 
ol  Russian  interference  in,  30  ;  fresh  dis- 
turbances in,  32 ;  absolutists  establish 
regency  of  Seo  d'Urgel,  32  ;  the  fever  of 
1821,  33  ;  Congress  of  Verona,  44  ;  deci- 
sion of  Congress,  49 ;  special  mission  of 
Lord  F.  Somerset  to,  51  ;  France  with- 
draws her  Minister  from,  52  ;  the  Franco- 
Spanish  war,  53,  55  ;  miserable  condition 
°*i  57  >  prolonged  occupation  of,  by 
France,  57.  58 ;  pays  compensation  for 
British  losses  in  South  America,  60 ;  en- 
courages deserters  from  Portugal,  84 ; 
yields  after  despatch  of  British  troops  to 
the  Tagus,  87  ;  position  of  in  1833,  iv. 
294  ;  succession  to  crown  of,  295  ;  gradual 
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success  of  Constitutionalists,  308  ;  state 
of,  in  1841,  v.  354 ;  downfall  of  Espar- 
tero's  Government  in,  356  ;  the  intrigues 
for  the  Royal  marriages  in,  359  ;  prepares 
to  interfere  in  Portugal,  372. 

Spanish  marriages  (see  also  Leopold),  the 
first  idea  of,  v.  355  ;  agreement  between 
Guizot  and  Aberdeen  on,  357  ;  intrigues 
of  Bulwer  and  Bresson  respecting,  359 ; 
Lord  Palmerston's  despatch  relating  to, 
364 ;  celebration  of,  365 ;  disturb  the 
friendly  relations  of  England  and  France, 
367  ;  Palmerston's  despatch  respecting 
the,  435  ;  Palmerston's  delay  in  answer- 
ing one  of  Guizot's  despatches  on  the, 
438  n.  ;  alleged  proposal  of  Christina  to 
Queen  Victoria  on  the,  439  «. 

Sparke,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards 
of  Ely,  i.  151 ;  his  abuse  of  patronage, 
153  ;  preferment  enjoyed  by  his  family, 
153  ;  opposes  the  reform  of  the  Criminal 
Code,  ii.  133. 

Speakership,  contest  on,  in  1833,  iii.  364 
and  365  «.  ;  in  1835,  iv.  9 ;  in  1840,  177. 

Speculation,  feverish,  in  1824  and  1825,  ii. 
125  ;  in  1836,  iv.  354  ;  5n  1846,  v.  178. 

Speculative  Society,  the,  of  Edinburgh,  i. 
261. 

Spencean  Club.     See  Clubs. 

Spencer,  Captain  the  Hon.  R.,  his  mission 
to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  iii.  110. 

Spencer,  secon-1  Earl  of,  ii.  299. 

Spencer,  third  Earl  of  (see  Althorp,  Lord) 
offered  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland, 
iv.  160. 

Spenser,  his  poetry,  i.  211. 

Spilsby  Poor  Bill,  i.  166. 

Spirits,  reduction  of  duties  on,  ii.  186  ; 
commencement  of  the  use  of,  in  England, 
iv.  445 ;  excessive  drinking  of,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  ^46 ;  a  2os.  duty 
on,  447  ;  duties  on,  in  and  after  1816, 
447  ;  their  increase  in  and  since  1853, 
449 ;  consumption  of,  in  1849,  v.  205  ; 
motion  on,  in  1851,  433 ;  increased,  477. 

Spitalfields,  French  Huguenots  settle  at,  i. 
58  ;  wages  of  weavers  in,  regulated,  59  ; 
the  silk-trade  in,  ii.  172 ;  laws  for  regu- 
lating wages  in,  172  ;  their  effects,  172 ; 
bill  for  their  repeal,  173-175. 

Sports,  cruel,  i.  294  ;  put  down,  296. 

Spottiswoode  Association,  formation  of 
the,  iv.  138  ;  attacked  by  Blewitt,  140. 

Spring-guns,  their  common  use,  i.  139 ; 
made  illegal,  iii.  186. 

Stafford,  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  421. 

Stafford,  Marquis  of,  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Sutherland),  his  parliamentary  influence, 
i.  118. 

Stafford,  Viscount,  attainted  and  attainder 
reversed,  ii.  278  ;  sale  of  York  House 
to,  iv.  406. 

Staffordshire,  distress  in  iron  and  coal 
trades  in,  in  1816,  i.  345 ;  strike  of  the 
miners  in,  v.  21. 

Stamp  Act,  revision  of  the,  v.  227. 

Stamp  Duty,  the,  extended  to  all  periodi- 
cals, i.  433. 


Stanhope,  Lord,  moves  an  amendment  to 
the  Address,  ii.  433 ;  his  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  435  ; 
opposes  Cruelty  to  Animals  Bill,  iii.  296 
n.  ;  presents  the  Chartist  petition  to  the 
Lords,  iv.  383. 

Stanley,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  opens  his 
cathedral  free  to  the  public,  iv.  407. 

Stanley,  Dean,  his  anecdote  of  Whately 
v.  269  «. 

Stanley,  Hon.  E.  (afterwards  Lord  Stanley 
and  Earl  of  Derby),  Secretary  for  Ireland 
iii.  193,  333 ;  defeated  at  Preston  and 
elected  for  Windsor,  103  ;  promoted  to 
Cabinet,  217  n.  ;  opposes  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  262 ;  contradicts 
report  of  O'Connell's  release,  339  ;  under- 
takes to  deal  with  Irish  tithes,  348  ;  his 
Tithe  Bills,  350 ;  his  Irish  Education 
Bill,  354 ;  elected  for  Lancashire,  357  ; 
differs  from  Anglesey  368  ;  his  Irish 
policy,  368 ;  his  Lancashire  speech  in 
1833,  370;  attacked  in  Parliament,  372; 
his  speech  respecting  the  Irish  Bills,  378  ; 
his  speech  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  379 ; 
moves  omission  of  appropriation  clause, 
383;  accepts  Colonial  Office,  387,  411; 
introduces  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  411 ; 
supports  Factory  Bill  of  1836,  423  n.  ; 
the  chief  speaker  in  1833,  424  ;  effect  of 
his  Tithe  Bill,  455  ;  assents  to  Littleton's 
Tithe  Bill,  456 ;  Ronayne's  attack  on, 

457  ;  replies  to  O'Connell's  tilhe  speech, 

458  ;  refuses  to  agree  to  Irish  Church 
Commission      460 ;     resigns,    460 ;    his 
"  thimblerigging "   speech,    471   n.  ;  re- 
fuses office,  iv.  3  ;  attacks  Londonderry's 
appointment,  15  ;  his  amendment  to  the 
Corporation   Bill,   40 ;   withdraws   from 
Brookes's,  49  ;  sits  next  Peel  in  1836,  53  ; 
defends  the  Pension  List,  107  ;  his  Cana- 
dian policy,  118  ;  his  slavery  policy  sup- 
ported by  Brougham,  167  ;  accepts  office 
under  Peel,  172 ;  his  warmth  in  debate, 
176  ;  attacks  Russell's  education  scheme, 
184;   his   Irish   Registration   Bill,   211; 
attack  upon,   in   1840,   213  ;  denounces 
O'Connell  for  publishing  members'  votes, 
345,  349  ;  his  reform  of  the  transportation 
system,  414 ;  Colonial  Secretary,  v.  i  ; 
joins    Peel's    second    Ministry,    i  ;    his 
Canada  Corn  Bill,  24  ;  his  views  of  the 
Irish  tithe  question,  85  ;  his  Compensa- 
tion for  Improvements  Bill,   125  ;  splits 
with   Peel  in   1845,   133 ;  resigns,   135  ; 
proclaims  his  adherence  to  protection  in 
1849,  206 ;  defeated  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Navigation  Bill,  218  ;  his  Act  forbid- 
ding party  processions  in  Ireland,  319  ; 
his  Irish  Secretaryship,  224  ;  his  motion 
condemning  British  intervention  in  Por- 
tugal, 375  ;  moves  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Greek  Question,  416 ;  summoned  to 
form  a  Ministry,  428  ;  declines,  428. 

Stanley,  Lord  (afterwards  fifteenth  Earl  of 
Derby),  introduces  the  bill  for  trans- 
ferring the  government  of  India  to  the 
Crown,  vi.  321. 
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Steam,  its  first  use  as  a  motive-power  for 
machinery,  L  59,  60 ;  its  effect  on  the 
import  of  live-stock,  v.  15  «.  ;  effects  on 
the  labouring  classes  of  its  application  to 
locomotion,  yi.  388. 

Steam  locomotion,  development  of,  iv.  400 ; 
democratic  effects  of,  v.  61. 

Steam  navigation  introduced  by  Fulton 
and  Bell,  i.  80;  accidents  to  steamers, 
80 ;  the  development  of,  81  ;  the  Enter- 
prise steams  to  India,  81  ;  the  first 
steamer  crosses  the  Atlantic,  81. 

Steamships,  statistics  of  the  construction 
of,  v.  59. 

Steele,  his  dramatic  monopoly,  iii.  305. 

Stephen,  his  views  on  slavery,  iii.  410  n. 

Stephens,  his  bold  voyages,  i.  106. 

Stephens,  Mr.,  his  speech  at  Kersal  Moor, 
iv.  383 ;  imprisoned,  384^. 

Stephenson,  George,  his  birth,  iii.  255  ;  his 
early  career,  256 ;  his  first  locomotive, 
257  ;  his  second  railway,  259  ;  constructs 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  260 ; 
engineer  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  261;  builds  the  "Rocket" 
engine,  263  ;  his  invention  of  steam  loco- 
motion, v.  63  ;  obligations  of  England  to, 
vi.  404. 

Stephenson,  Robert,  iii.  263 ;  shortens  com- 
munication with  Ireland,  v.  224. 

Sterling,  John,  verses  of,  quoted,  vi.  261. 

Stewart,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  wealth  of, 
v.  105  «. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  i.  261. 

Stewart,  Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord 
Stewart  and  Marquis  of  Londonderry  ; 
see  also  Londonderry),  his  military  career, 
i.  195 ;  represents  England  at  Troppau, 
iii.  19. 

Stills,  illicit,  in  Ireland,  i.  184. 

Stirling,  Captain,  first  governor  of  Western 
Australia,  vi.  359. 

Stockdale,  Mr.,  publishes  book  on  genera- 
tive system,  iv.  198  ;  his  actions  against 
Hansard,  198,  199,  201,  203  ;  committed, 
201 ;  sent  to  Newgate,  204. 

Stock  Exchange,  course  of  business  on  the, 
v.  175  ;  consequences  of  panics  on  the, 
176. 

Stockmar,  Baron,  his  prudent  advice  to  the 
Pi  ince  Consort,  i  v.  226  ;  finds  a  consort 
for  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  v.  370. 

Stockport,  Reform  meeting  at,  in  1819,  i. 
418  ;  its  increase,  ii.  320. 

Stocks,  parish,  their  gradual  removal,  i. 
179  ;  abolition  of,  iii.  293. 

Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  con- 
struction of,  iii.  260. 

Stoddart,  Dr.,  edits  the  Times,  i.  258. 

Stopford,  Admiral  Sir  R.,  commands  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  in  1838,  iv.  319 ; 
proposed  instructions  to,  322. 

Stourton,  Lord,  takes  his  seat,  ii.  421. 

Strangford,  Lord,  ambassador  at  the  Porte, 
at  Verona,  iii.  89 ;  undertakes  negotia- 
tion at  the  Porte  for  Russia,  90 ;  his  dif- 
ficulties, 91 ;  promoted  to  the  English 
peerage,  92  ;  made  ambassador  at  St. 


Petersburg,  101 ;   moves  for  counsel  on 
Corporation  Bill,  iv.  40. 
Stratford    de   Reddiffe,   Lord,   appointed 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,   vi.   12 ; 
advises  the  Porte  to  reject  the  Russian 
ultimatum,  13 ;   the  fleet  placed  at  his 
disposition,  15  ;   his  absolute  control  of 
British  policy,  16  ;  his  advice  respecting 
the  Vienna  Note,    18 ;  sends  warships 
into  the  Bosphprus,  25  ;   authorised  to 
order  the  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  25  ; 
disliked  by  the  Czar,  56  ;  negotiations  of 
the  Persian  ambassador  with,  271. 
Strathbogie  case,  v.  314. 
Strathmore,   Lord,   his    apprehensions    in 
1819,  i.  431 ;  encourages  G.  Stephenson, 
iii.  257. 
Strauss  appointed  theological  professor  at 

Zurich,  v.  376. 
Strelecki,   Count,    his    testimony    to    the 

misery  of  Ireland,  v.  207. 
Strickland,  Sir  G.,  his  motion  for  abolition 

of  apprentice  system,  iv.  168. 
Strike  (see  also  Combination  Acts);  of  the 
Lancashire  spinners,  i.  385 ;  serious,  at 
Glasgow  in  1824,  ii.  179  ;  of  1842,  v.  20. 
Strogonoff,  Baron,  Russian  Minister  at  the 
Porte,  his  demands,  iii.  40 ;  withdraws 
to  Odessa,  40. 
Stuart,    Daniel,    proprietor   of  Post   and 

Courier,  i.  259. 

Stuart,  Sir  C.  (afterwards  Lord  Stuart  of 
Rothesay),  recalled  from  Paris,  iii.  71  ; 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Lisbon  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  82. 

Stubbs,  General,  in  command  of  the  Portu- 
guese at  Plymouth,  iii.  152. 
Stumachi,  Stellio,  v.  410. 
Subs6rra,  M.  de  (Portuguese  Minister),  in- 
clines to  the  French  interest,  iii.  77,  79 ; 
Canning  procures  his  dismissal,  81. 
Succession  duty  imposed,  v.  476  ;  its  un- 
productiveness, 477. 
Sudbury  offers  itself  for  sale,  5.  125. 
Sudder  courts,  jurisdiction   of,  in   appeal 

cases,  vi.  150. 

Suffieldj  Lord,  his  bill  for  making  spring- 
guns  illegal,  iii.  186. 

Sugar,  its  consumption,  and  duties  on,  ii. 
184 ;  debates  on  the  duties,  v.  33,  47 ; 
equalisation  of,  carried  by  Russell,  156  ; 
fluctuations  in  the  consumption  of,  157  ; 
rearrangement  of,  in  1848,  205  ;  proposals 
relative  to,   in  Disraeli's   Budget,   467 ; 
effect  of  the  duties  on,  vi.  391. 
Sugden,  Sir  Edward  (afterwards  Lord  St. 
Leonards),  his  origin,  i.  381  ;  Solicitor- 
General,  ii.    414  ;  condemns  the  tax  on 
transfers,  iii.  204 ;  opposes  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  290;  contests  Cambridge,  461   «.  ; 
his  pamphlet  on  the  vacant  Chancellor- 
ship, iv.  50  ;  attacks  Durham's  Canadian 
policy,  132  ;    his  description  of  election 
committees,    144,   208 ;   his  proceedings 
against  the  Irish  magistrates,  v.  99. 
Suicides,  burial  of,  laws  relating  to,  ii.  147. 
Sukkur,  cession  of,  demanded,  vi.  205. 
Sutledge,  river,  crossed  by  Sikhs,  i.  222. 
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Sumner,  Dr.,  (Bishop  of  Chester,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  iii. 
270  «.,  on  Poor  Law  Commission,  440; 
his  extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  258 ; 
his  opinion  in  the  Gorham  case,  285. 

Sumner,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Winchester),  iii. 
270 ;  his  extra  episcopal  appointments, 
v.  258. 

Sumner,  Holme,  his  motion  for  a  committee 
on  agricultural  distress,  ii.  102. 

Sunday  Observance  question,  v.  288. 

Sunday  Schools,  establishment  of,  v.  250. 

Sunderland,  income  tax  meeting  at,  v.  12  ; 
extent  of  distress  in,  22. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  his  short  triumph  in  Ben- 
gal, i.  108. 

Surrey,  Lord,  elected  for  Horsham,  ii.  422. 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  his  marriagej  i.  284 ; 
cheered  at  the  Queen's  trial,  ii.  47  ;  his 
support  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  260 ; 
Greek  deputies  desire  him  for  their  head, 
iii.  loo. 

Suttee,  the  practice  of,  vi.  137  ;  abolished, 
138. 

Sutton,  Archbishop  Manners,  i.  152 ;  his 
abuse  of  patronage,  152 ;  the  Queen 
applies  to,  respecting  coronation,  ii.  68  ; 
opposes  the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
ii-  133- 

Sutton,  Speaker  Manners  (afterwards  Lord 
Canterbury),  Canning  wishes  him  to 
accept  the  Governor  -  Generalship  of 
India,  ii.  131  ;  resigns  Speakership,  iii. 
364  ;  persuaded  to  remain  in  office,  365  ; 
annoyance  of  Whigs  with,  iv.  10;  de- 
feated for  Speakership  and  made  a  peer, 
10. 

Suwarrow,  his  campaign  against  the  Turks, 
iii.  38.  _ 

Swan  River  Settlement.  See  Australia, 
Western. 

Swanage,  pauperism  in,  in  1816,  i.  343. 

Swansea,  its  position  in  1815,  i.  05. 

Swansea  and  Oystermouth  Railway,  iii. 

253  «• 

Sweaborg,  bombardment  of,  vi.  61. 

Sweden  joins  the  alliance  of  the  Western 
Powers,  vi.  60. 

Swift,  his  position  in  literature,  211 ;  his 
"Gulliver"  alluded  to,  vi.  380. 

Switzerland,  demand  for  withdrawal  of 
refugees  from,  iv.  314  «.  ;  the  religious 
struggle  in,  v.  376  ;  its  settlement,  378. 

"Sybil,"  Mr.  Disraeli's  novel,  referred  to, 
iii.  438. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  foundation  of, 
vi.  350 ;  meeting  at,  in  favour  of  trans- 
portation, 371. 

Syed  Mahommed,  his  incapable  rule  of 
Herat,  vL  266 ;  applies  to  Persia  for  pro- 
tection, 267. 

Syme;  Mr.,  intruded  on  a  Scotch  congre- 
gation, v.  303. 


TAHITI,    protectorate    of,    accepted    by 

France,  v.  345  ;  disturbance  in,  347. 
Talaveru,  battle  of,  i.  288. 


Talbot,  Lord,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
recalled,  ii.  271  ;  allusion  to,  281  «.,  285. 

Talbot,  Mr.,  M.P.,  denounced  by  O'Con- 
nell  for  his  vote  on  the  Coercion  Bill,  iv. 
345- 

Talents  Ministry,  i.  308. 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  Cobbett  teaches  Eng- 
lish to,  i.  268  ;  his  career,  iv.  232  his 
anxiety  for  peace,  233  ;  his  views  upon 
Luxemburg,  235  ;  his  pacific  policy,  237  ; 
consents  to  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Belgium,  246  ;  his  views  upon  Italy, 
263  ;  proposes  mediation  for  Poland,  275  ; 
becomes  party  to  Quadruple  Treaty,  298 ; 
his  treatment  by  Palmerston,  306, 

Tallies,  i.  25  ;  burning  of,  iv.  7. 

Tamworth,  the,  Manifesto,  iv.  4. 

Tangiers,  bombardment  of,  v.  353. 

Tara  Singh,  son  of  Runjeet  Singh,  vi.  218. 

Tariff,  reform  of  the,  in  1842,  v.  ii  ;  in 
1845,  46.  _ 

Tasman,   his  discovery  of  Tasmania,  vi. 

.,348.    . 

Tasmania,  transportation  to,  iv.  410, 

Tayistock,  Lord,  presents  a  Reform  peti- 
tion in  1819,  i.  417. 

Taxation,  pressure  ot;  in  1815  and  1831,  iii. 
269  ;  usage,  excluding  petitions  against, 
abolished,  iv.  343 ;  amount  of,  remitted 
between  1846  and  1853,  v.  458. 

Taylor,  M.  A.,  motion  for  reform  of  Court 
of  Chancery  iii.  282  ;  obtains  abolition 
ot  pillory,  293  n. 

Tchernaya,  river,  vi.  61 ;  defeat  of  the 
Russians  at  the,  62. 

Tea  duties,  the,  iii.  435  and  «.  ;  effect  of 
their  alteration  in  1853,  iv.  4^52. 

Teed,  Mr.,  brings  action  for  bribery  against 
Sir  M.  Lopes,  ii.  325. 

Teheran,  English  and  French  missions  to, 
vi.  95. 

Telegraph,  non-electric,  v.  62  ;  electric,  its 
origin  and  history,  63. 

Telegraphs,  introduction  of,  into  India,  vi. 
263 ;  their  effect  on  the  government  of 
India,  323. 

Telescope,  influence  of,  on  thought  and 
religion,  v.  244. 

Telford,  Thomas,  his  early  career,  i.  74, 
75,  147  ;  constructs  the  Ellesmere  Canal, 
75 ;  his  Scotch  roads,  76 ;  his  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straits,  77  ;  his  road 
through  Wales,  87,  112 ;  effect  of  his 
inventions  on  politics,  ii.  320  ;  the  effect 
of  his  roads  on  trade,  iii.  252  ;  effect  of 
his  engineering  works  on  parliamentary 
business,  iv.  352 ;  shortens  communica- 
tion with  Ireland,  v.  224. 

Temeswar,  battle  of,  v.  405. 

Temperance  Movement.    See  Mathew. 

Temple,  Hester,  her  marriage  and  her  pos- 
terity, i.  298. 

Temple,  Lord,  i.  299. 

Ten  hours'  clause,  v.  76 ;  passedj  79. 

Tenasserim  coast,  conquest  of,  vi.  127. 

Tennyson,  Mr.,  introduces  bill  for  disfran- 
chising East  Retford,  ii.  384 ;  and  for 
transferring  franchise  to  Birmingham, 
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385 ;  his  amendment  to  the  Address  in 
1833,  iii.  374 ;  declares  Coercion  Act 
unnecessary,  379. 

Tenterden,  Lord  (see  also  Abbott),  presides 
at  Cobbett's  trial,  iii.  198. 

Terceira,  Due  da,  appointed  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Portugal,  v.  370 ;  made  prisoner 
by  the  insurgents,  371. 

Terceira,  the  Portuguese  expedition  to,  iii. 

IS3- 

Test  Act,   the,  i.    155  •    passed,   u.    228 ; 
Smith  draws  attention  to,  in  1828,  377 
repealed,  380. 

Tezeen,  battle  of,  vi.  200. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.  his  character  of  George 
III.,  i.  274. 

Thales,  his  discovery  ot  electricity,  y.  63. 

Thames,  its  importance  to  London,  i.  68. 

Theatre,  King's,  London,  ball  at,  ii.  276. 

Thesiger,  Sir  F.  (afterwards  Lord  Chelms- 
ford),  makes  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  retrospective,  v.  430. 

Thiers,  M.,  Minister,  iv.  306 ;  declines 
to  interfere  in  Spain,  307  ;  strengthens 
French  contingent  on  Spanish  frontier, 
308  ;  tails,  308  ;  lectures  Switzerland  on 
sheltering  refugees,  314  «. ;  his  Ministry 
in  1840,  328 ;  pronounces  the  English 
alliance  at  an  end,  331  ;  falls,  333  ; 
endeavours  to  stop  the  Revolution,  v. 
3.88. 

Thirlwall,  his  history,  i.  226. 

Thistlewood,  i.  349,  351  ;  prosecution 
against,  abandoned,  365 ;  his  career, 
436 ;  challenges  Lord  Sidmouth,  436 ; 
the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  437 ;  exe- 
cuted, 440. 

Thomson,  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel), 
his  expedient  for  breaching  Ghuznee,  vi. 
173  ;  his  paltry  reward,  174  «. 

Thomson,  Mr.,  his  injudicious  appoint- 
ment of  Meerza  Khan,  vi.  268. 

Thomson,  Poulett  (afterwards  Lord  Syden- 
ham),  his  motion  for  free  trade,  ii.  445  ; 
elected  for  Manchester,  iii.  358 ;  refuses 
Chief  Secretaryship  for  Ireland,  423  a.  ; 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
461 ;  made  Governor  of  Canada,  iv.  137  ; 
his  speech  on  company  promotion,  355  ; 
votes  against  the  Corn  Laws,  394 ;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  vi  156. 

Thornton,  Abraham,  "appealed"  for 
murder  of  Mary  Ashford,  u.  136. 

Thornton,  Henry,  his  paper  on  the  cur- 
rency, i.  396. 

Thornton,  nis  "  History  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India"  referred  to,  vi.  69. 

Thornton,  Sir  £.,  Minister  at  Naples,  iii. 

Thorpe,  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  ii.  282 ;  attack 
upon,  in  Parliament,  284. 

Thouars,  Dupetit,  his  expedition  to  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  v.  344  ;  his  proceed- 
ings at  Tahiti,  344 ;  annexes  the  Society 
Islands,  347. 

Thuggee,  suppression  of,  vi.  140. 

Thurlpw,  Lord,  sinecures  enjoyed  by  his 
family,  i.  129. 


Tidd,  one  of  the  Cato  Street  conspirators, 
executed,  i.  440. 

Tierney,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  his  duel  with  Pitt, 
i.  136 ;  his  character  and  career,  317, 
318 ;  as  leader,  394 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Six  Acts,  429 ;  his  injudicious  speech 
about  the  Queen  in  1820,  ii.  29  ;  his  pro- 
test at  the  prorogation,  after  the  Queen  s 
trial,  59 ;  his  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  259  ;  supports  Canning  in 
1827,  354 ;  accepts  the  Mint,  363 ;  re- 
fuses Chancellorship  of  Exchequer,  371  ; 
suggests  Althorp  for  chair  of  Finance 
Committee,  371  •  his  death,  446. 

Timber,  duty  on,  proposal  for,  iii.  204  ;  re- 
jected, 205  ;  reduced,  v.  426. 

Times,  the,  i.  258  ;  printed  by  steam,  259  ; 
publishes  the  St.  Petersburg  Protocol, 
iii.  117 ;  attacks  Brougham,  475 ;  an- 
nounces fall  of  Whig  Ministry,  480 ; 
attacks  O'Connell,  iv.  49 ;  attacks  the 
new  Poor  Law,  152  ;  its  erroneous  state- 
ment of  Ministerial  intentions  in  Decem- 
ber 1845,  v.  133  «. 

Timur,  character  of  his  conquests,  vi.  72. 

Tin,  Romans  obtained,  from  Cornwall,  i. 
62. 

Tindal,  Sir  N.  (afterwards  Chief-Justice), 
counsel  for  the  Queen,  ii.  49 ;  made 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  414  ;  his  judgment  on  Frost, 
Williams,  and  Jones,  iv.  391. 

Tipperary,  disturbed  state  of,  ii.  271, 
272. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  his  war  with  the  East  India 
Company,  i.  289. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  campaign  of  Comwallis 
against,  vi.  75  ;  annihilated  by  Lord 
Wellesley,  77. 

Tithes?  commutation  of,  Peel's  proposal 
for,  iv.  16,  67  ;  evils  resulting  from,  65  ; 
history  of,  66 ;  Althorp's  plan  for,  67  ; 
on  pecked  turnips,  68  ;  Russell's  bill  for, 
68. 

Tithes  in  Ireland,  ii.  290,  iii.  340 ;  the 
attempt  to  enforce,  in  Castlehaven,  ii. 
290;  Tithe  Bill  of  1822,  291,  iii.  340;  of 
1823,  ii.  292,  iii.  340 ;  its  success,  ii.  293  ; 
on  agistment  land,  iii.  340 ;  a  horse  of 
Roman  Catholic  priest  seized  for,  343 ; 
riots  concerning,  344,  345  ;  reference  in 
King's  Speech  to,  346 ;  committee  on, 
347,  348  ;  Stanley  s  bilk  for,  349  ;  diffi- 
culties in  collecting,  355,  367, 455  ;  Little- 
ton's bill  for,  455,  471  ;  Hardinge's  bill 
for,  iv.  16,  19 ;  Morpeth's  bills  for,  27, 
29,  46,  64,  65,  92,  153,  154 ;  arrears  of 
abandoned,  28  ;  success  of  the  agitation 
against,  v.  86. 

Tobacco,  duty  on,  reduced,  ii.  204. 

Todleben  fortifies  Sebastopol,  vi.  37 ;  re- 
pulses an  attack  upon  the  guns,  46. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  passed,  ii.  228. 

Tomline,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  L  151 ;  his 
abuse  of  patronage,  153. 

Tommaseo,  imprisoned,  v.  383 ;  released, 
392. 

Tooke,  Home,  his  description  of  the  Law 
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Courts,  iii.  274 ;  an  apostle  of  Chartism, 
iv.  380. 

Tooke,  Mr.,  his  support  of  the  currency 
policy  of  1811,  i.  399;  condemns  Lord 
King's  conduct,  399  ;  his  opinion  on  the 
effect  of  foreign  purchases  on  the  value 
of  bank  paper,  409. 

Tooke,  T.,  proposes  charter  for  London 
University,  iv.  18,  19 ;  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, 372  ;  attacks  Peel's  Bank  Charter 
Act,  v.  41  «, 

Toolsye  Bhye,  regent  of  Malwa,  vi.  118  ; 
murdered,  119. 

Tories,  modification  in  their  policy  after 
1815,  i.  248  ;  their  position  in  1833,  iii. 
361  ;  become  Conservatives,  362  ;  at- 
tempted alliance  of,  with  Radicals,  363  ; 
growing  popularity  of,  424. 

Torrance,  Mrs.,  murder  of,  ii.  270 ;  the 
murderers  hanged,  271. 

Torreno,  M.,  Prime  Minister  in  Spain,  iv. 
305- 

Torrens,  his  conversation  with  Auckland 
at  Simla,  vi.  162. 

Torres,  his  discovery  of  Torres  Strait,  vi. 

347- 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  i.  288. 
vTortosa,  mortality  at,  from  the  fever  of 

1821,  iii.  33. 

Tothill  Fields.     See  Prisons. 
Tottenham,  Bishop  of  Killalpe,  v.  105  «. 
Tower  Hamlets,  growth  of,  ii.  320. 
Tower  of  London,  reductions  of  fees  for 

admission  to  the,  iv.  467. 
Townsend,  W.  C. ,  hisstatement  on  duelling, 

„, iv'  434-   . 

Tractariamsm,  v.  274 ;  the agitationagamst, 
280 ;  its  analogies  with  the  Scotch  Dis- 
ruption controversy,  320. 
'J'ractsjor  the  Times,  No.  XC.,  v.  275. 

Trade,  growth  of,  i.  44 ;  improvement  in, 
in  1817,  367 ;  in  1818,  394 ;  and  in  1820, 
ii.  99 ;  increase  of,  1815-1832,  iii.  250 ; 
recovery  of,  in  1833,  434,  435  and  «.  ; 
revival  of,  in  1843,  v.  29 ;  its  continu- 
ance, 56. 

Trades  Unions,  their  unjustifiable  conduct, 
ii.  180 ;  activity  of,  in  1832,  iii.  439 ; 
their  deputation  for  the  Dorsetshire 
labourers,  440. 

Trafalgar,  its  effects,  i.  21,  in,  198. 

Tramways.     See  Railroads. 

Transfers,  tax  on,  iii.  204  ;  opposition  to, 
204. 

Transportation  (see  also  Convicts),  i.  170, 
171  ;  origin  of,  iv.  409  ;  statistics,  410  ; 
consequences  of  the  system,  413  ;  cost  of, 
413 ;  committees  of  1837-38,  413 ;  sys- 
tems of  1842  and  1847,  414,  415  ;  replaced 
by  penal  servitude,  415  ;  commenced  to 
Australia,  vi.  350 ;  its  effects  on  the 
colony,  370;  stopped  in  New  South 
Wales,  370;  the  struggle  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  against,  371  ;  forcibly  re- 
sisted at  the  Cape,  374  ;  abolished,  375. 

Transylvania,  the  campaign  in,  v.  401. 

Trapani,  Count  de,  proposed  as  a  suitor 


for  Queen  Isabella,  v.  359  ;  his  candida- 
ture abandoned,  360. 

Travelling,  impulse  given  to,  i.  79,  87  ;  in- 
creased facilities  in,  114;  alteration  in 
mode  of,  146  ;  increased  facilities  for,  iii. 
252  ;  Sunday,  Act  of  Charles  II.  relating 
to,  v.  290  11.  ;  by  railways,  292. 

Traversing  Bill,  the.  of  1819,  i.  431. 

Treason  high,  the  last  conviction  for,  iv, 
390 ;  commutation  of  sentences  for,  v. 
193  «. 

Treasury,  the,  its  influence  in  elections,  i. 
117. 

Treaty  of  isth  November  1831.  See  Russia, 
treaty  with. 

Treaty  of  i6th  November  1831.  See  No- 
vember, treaty  of. 

Treaty  of  22nd  October  1832,  between 
France  and  England  for  intervention  in 
Belgium,  iv.  259. 

Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  See  Unkiar 
Skelessi. 

Treaty,  Quadrilateral.  See  Quadrilateral 
Treaty. 

Treaty,  Quadruple.  See  Quadruple  Treaty. 

Trench,  Colonel,  storekeeper  of  the  Ord- 
nance, ii.  440. 

Trench,  Sir  F.,  his  speech  against  woman 
suffrage,  iv.  346 ;  placed  under  arrest, 
436. 

Trenchard,  his  pamphlet  on  the  army,  i. 
193  ;  writings  of,  referred  to,  v.  447. 

Trent,  the,  the  road  to  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, i.  68. 

Treviso,  surrender  of,  v.  396. 

Trevithick,  Richard,  his  locomotives,  iii. 
254  ;  inventions  of,  v.  63. 

Trimbukjee,  machinations  of,  vi.  116. 

Trinidad,  slavery  regulated  in,  iii.  403. 

Tripoli.     See  Algiers. 

Troppau,  Congress  of,  iii.  19. 

Truck  system,  the,  iv.  370. 

Truro,  election  for,  in  1818,  i.  123. 

Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  opposes  the  reform 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  ii.  134. 

Tuckett,  Captain,  his  duel  with  Lord 
Cardigan,  iv.  437. 

Tuke,  his  treatment  of  lunatics,  iv.  423. 

Tunis.     See  Algiers. 

Turkey,  history  of,  summarised,  iii.  35 ; 
the  Greek  insurrection,  39 ;  her  quarrel 
with  Russia,  88  ;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
Sardinia,  on  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  91  ;  issues  a  Hatti-Scheriff,  133  ; 
seizes  the  Russian  ships  in  the  Bosphorus, 
134  ;  conditionally  accepts  the  Treaty  of 
London,  142 ;  the  Russian  war,  143 ; 
position  of,  in  1832,  iv.  279  ;  saved  by 
Russian  intervention,  282  ;  rejects  Me- 
hemet's  ultimatum,  324  ;  the  Hungarian 
refugees  in,  v.  408  ;  condition  of,  vi.  2  ; 
racial  and  religious  difficulties  in,  2  ;  the 
dispute  respecting  the  Holy  Places  in, 
2  ;  the  Czar's  proposals  to  British  states- 
men respecting,  9 ;  rejects  the  Russian 
ultimatum,  14  ;  insists  on  modifications 
of  the  Vienna  Note,  18 ;  admits  British 
war-ships  into  the  Bosphorus,  24 ;  de- 
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clares   war,    25 ;    fleet  of,  destroyed   at 

Sinope,  25  ;  the  collective  note  to,  27  ; 

peace  signed  with,  63  ;  condition  of  the 

Christians  in,  since  the  peace,  65. 
Turner  convicted  of  high  treason  in  Derby 

riot,  i.  367. 

Turner,  J.  M.,  his  parentage,  i.  147,  38i._ 
Turner,  Sharon,  his  historical   works,   i. 

228. 
Tuscany,  the  people  obtain  reforms  in,  v. 

383  ;  sides  with  Lombardy,  393. 
Twistleton,  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioner, 

his  resignation,  v.  211. 
Tyburn  tickets,  description  of,  i.  181. 
Tyler,  President,  his  ungenerous  treatment 

of  Aberdeen's  proposals,  v.  340. 
Tyrone,  rebellion  of,  i.  231. 

ULPHILAS,  his  example  quoted,  iv.  180. 

Ulster,  the  settlement  of,  ii.  231. 

Ulster  system,  proposed  extension  of,  v. 
124. 

Umballa,  signs  of  disaffection  at,  vi.  296. 

Ummer  Sing,  capitulation  of,  vi.  109 ; 
agrees  to  Lord  Moira's  terms,  no. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  enacted,  ii.  226. 

Union.  The,  debating  society  in  Cam- 
bridge, suppressed,  i.  358. 

Union,  the,  of  England  and  Ireland, 
pledges  under  which  it  was  carried,  ii. 
246 ;  repeal  of,  agitation  for,  iii.  449 ; 
O'Connell's  motion  for,  in  1834,  453  ; 
increase  of  absenteeism  a  consequence 
of  the,  v.  89 ;  manner  in  which  it  was 
accomplished,  93 ;  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of,  93.  See  Ireland. 

Unions,  Political,  the  formation  of,  in  1831, 
iii.  225  ;  proclamation  declaring,  illegal, 
225. 

Unions,  Trades.     See  Trades  Unions. 

Unitarian  chapels,  Act  of  1844  relating  to, 
v.  268  and  n. 

Unitarians,  their  objections  to  the  Mar- 
riage Act,  iv.  70. 

United  States,  thet  their  history,  i.  no; 
their  population  in  1776  and  1815,  no ; 
their  gain  from  the  European  war,  in  ; 
they  refuse  to  allow  their  vessels  to  be 
searched,  199  ;  force  the  British  to  modify 
the  Navigation  Act;  ii.  154;  purchase 
the  Floridas  of  Spain,  iii.  8  ;  the  mes- 
sage of  .the  President  of,  in  1824,  65  ;  the 
demand  of  g_old  for,  in  1836,  v.  38 ;  the 
financial  crisis  of  1837  in,  39 ;  the  north- 
eastern boundary  dispute  in,  324 ;  the 
affair  of  the  Caroline  in,  330;  protest 
by,  against  the  right  of  search,  333  ; 
the  Oregon  dispute  in,  338 ;  as  an  off- 
shoot from  England,  vi.  326 ;  statistics 
of  emigration  to,  345  ;  growth  of  popula- 
tion in,  347. 

Universities,  endeavours  to  open  them  to 
Dissenters,  v.  265. 

University,  London,  Tooke's  proposal  for 
giving  charter  to,  iv.  18 ;  establishment 
of,  v.  365. 

Unkiar  Skelessi,  treaty  of,  iv.  283,  vi.  152 ; 


irritation  in  England  at,  iv.  283  ;  its  effect 
on  Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  310. 

Upshur,  Secretary,  his  friendly  attitude  on 
the  Oregon  question,  v.  340. 

Ural  Mountains,  discovery  of  gold  in  the, 
v.  461. 

Usury  laws,  v.  183  «. 

Uxbridge,  Lord,  his  parliamentary  influ- 
ence, i.  1 1 8. 


VACCINATION    discovered    by  Jenner,   i. 

190. 
Vachel,  Rev.   Mr.,  his  house  demolished 

by  Littleport  mob,  i.  344. 
Vagrants,  i.  183 ;  rewards  on  conviction 

of,  184. 
Valais,  the  religious  disturbances  in,  v. 

376- 

Van  Buren,  President,  his  attitude  in  the 
Caroline  affair,  v.  331. 

Vancouver,  Captain,  his  geographical  dis- 
coveries, v.  339. 

Van  de  Weyer,  Sylvain,  signs  the  declara- 
tion of  Belgian  independence,  iii.  170; 
his  negotiations  with  Holland,  iv.  246; 
his  wisdom  in  accepting  Russian  ratifi- 
cation of  treaty,  251. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  stoppage  of  trans- 
portation to,  iv.  415  ;  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate colony,  vi.  362 ;  extermination  of 
the  native  population  of,  369  ;  the  agita- 
tion against  transportation  to,  371 ;  grant 
of  a  constitution  to,  377. 

Vane,  Lord  H.,  his  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  coal  duty,  v.  45  n. 

"Vanity  Fair"  quoted,  iii.  394. 

Van  Mildert,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  «. 

Van  Rensselaer,  occupation  of  Navy 
Island  by,  v.  330. 

Vansittart,  Rt.  Hon.  N.  (afterwards  Lord 
Bexley ;  see  Bexley,  Lord),  his  char- 
acter and  career,  i.  315  ;  his  financial 
proposals  in  1816,  333  ;  surrenders  war 
malt  tax,  337 ;  clings  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  372 ;  his  financial  proposals  in 
I8i7,  372 ;  his  currency  resolution  in 
1811,  398  ;  his  Budget  of  1819,  414  ;  out- 
cry against,  415  ;  his  Budget  of  1820,  ii. 
92;  his  qualifications,  no;  his  Budget 
of  1821,  114  ;  his  conversion  of  the  navy 
5  per  cents.,  119  ;  his  creation  of  the 
dead- weight  annuity,  120 ;  his  tax  on 
the  salaries  of  civil  servants,  123  ;  under- 
takes to  reconstitute  the  Sinking  Fund 
in  1823,  125 ;  accepts  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  and  a  peerage,  131  ;  obtains 
a  royal  commission  on  the  forgery  laws, 
143 ;  effects  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Exchequer,  151 ;  his  careless  finance,  iv. 
194 ;  his  conversion  of  stock  in  1822,  v. 
30  ;  his  protection  of  the  kelp  industry, 
165  ;  his  Budgets,  450. 

Varna,  removal  of  the  allies  to,  vi.  30. 

Vellara,  his  arrest,  iii.  90 ;  and  liberation, 
92. 

Vellore,  the  mutiny  at,  vi.  277. 

Venezuela,  Captain-Generalship,  iii.  6. 

2  H 
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Venice,  failure  of  the  rising  of  1847  in,  v. 
383  ;  renewed  insurrection  in,  392. 

Verney,  Sir  H.,  his  language  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Cracow,  iv.  313. 

Vernon,  Archhishop,  death  of,  v.  282. 

Verona,  Congress  at,  iii.  44  ;  description 
of,  47. 

Veto  Act,  the,  v.  308. 

Vice-Chancellor  first  appointed,  iii.  283. 

Vicenza,  surrender  of,  v.  396. 

Viceroy,  Irish.     See  Lord-Lieutenant. 

Vicovitch,  offers  Russian  aid  to  Dost 
Mahommed,  vi.  161  ;  commits  suicide, 
166. 

Victoria,  colony  of,  created,  vi.  362  ;  grant 
of  a  constitution  to,  377. 

Victoria,  Princess  (afterwards  Queen),  her 
birth,  ii.  n  ;  allusion  to,  iii.  462 ;  acces- 
sion of,  iv.  98  ;  the  Bedchamber  question, 
173  ;  her  coronation,  174  ;  her  marriage, 
224  ;  accession  of,  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  347  ;  her 
speech  in  1842,  v.  4 ;  offers  to  pay  in- 
come tax,  12 ;  her  letter  recommending 
subscriptions  in  parish  churches,  16 ; 
attempts  to  shoot  her,  26  «.  ;  approves 
the  address  on  the  Education  question, 
73  ;  speeches  of,  in  1843,  99,  106 ;  her 
explanation  to  Russell  of  the  political 
crisis  in  1845,  134 ;  her  speech  of  1846, 
137  ;  her  visit  to  Ireland,  221  ;  saved 
from  embarrassment  by  Peel's  conduct 
in  1845,  234  ;  visits  Louis  Philippe,  343  ; 
her  second  visit,  358  ;  opens  the  Great 
Exhibition,  417  ;  speech  of,  in  1851,  422  ; 
fails  to  secure  a  new  Ministry  in  1851, 
428  ;  dislikes  Palmerston's  policy,  436  ; 
complains  of  his  conduct,  440  and  «.  ; 
her  memorandum  of  1850,  440;  parallel 
between  her  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  446  ; 
her  speech  to  the  Parliament  of  1852, 
463;  her  speech  in  1854,  vi.  50;  her  reply 
to  Canning  on  the  Indian  executions, 
309. 

Vienna,  Lord  Londonderry  prepares  to  set 
out  for,  ii.  126  ;  Duke  of  Wellington  sent 
to,  128 ;  sieges  of,  by  Turkey,  iii.  36 ; 
assembly  of  Congress  at,  44 ;  which  is 
adjourned  to  Verona,  44 ;  revolution  in, 
v.  272 ;  second  revolution  in,  400 ;  Con- 
ference proposed  at,  vi.  5$  ;  disagree- 
ment of  Russia  with  the  Western  Powers 
at  the,  58. 

Vienna  Note,  the,  vi.  18 ;  the  Turkish  modi- 
fications of,  19 ;  Russian  interpretation 
of,  22  ;  thrown  over  by  England,  22. 

Vienna  protocol,  vi.  53. 

Vigors,  Mr.,  returned  for  Carlow,  iv.  48. 

Villeneuve,  Arnauld  de,  his  distillation  of 
aqua  vita,  iv.  445. 

Villiers,  Charles  Pelham,  his  motions 
against  the  Corn  Laws,  iv.  394,  396 ; 
proposes  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
v-  7>  55  i  points  out  the  failure  of  Peel's 
Corn  Law,  25  ;  his  amendment  to  Peel's 
Corn  Bill  of  1846,  142 ;  refuses  a  seat  in 
Russell's  Cabinet,  155  ;  elected  for  South 
Lancashire  in  1847,  173 ;  his  resolutions 


on  free  trade  in  1852,  463  ;  holds  a  sub- 
ordinate office  in  the  Aberdeen  Ministry, 
473- 

Villiers,  G.  W.  F.  (afterwards  Earl  Claren- 
don), his  embassv  at  Madrid,  v.  355. 

Vimiera,  battle  of,  i.  288. 

Vincent,  Mr.,  a  Chartist,  iv.  384 ;  impri- 
soned, 388. 

"Vixen"  case,  the,  iv.  315  and  «. 

Vyyyan,  Sir  R.,  attacks  Ancona  expedi- 
tion, iv.  266. 

Volta,  his  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
v.  65. 


"WAGER  OF  BATTEL"  (see  Appeals),  dis- 
use of,  iv.  433. 

Wages,  rate  of,  i.  157,  160 ;  not  increased 
after  war,  346  ;  effects  of  machinery  on, 
346 ;  low  rates  of,  in  1829,  431 ;  in  1833, 
iii.  319 ;  in  1841,  iv.  362 ;  supplemented 
out  of  poor  rate,  iii.  322  ;  not  lowered 
by  reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  v.  79 ; 
difficulty  of  investigating  fluctuations  in, 
vL  386  «. 

Waithman,  Alderman,  attacks  the  Ministry 
for  postponing  the  City  dinner,  iii.  188. 

Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon,  his  theory  of 
colonisation,  vi.  360 ;  formation  of  a  com- 
pany to  carry  it  out,  361. 

Wakley,  Mr.,  denounces  the  Poor  Law, 
iv.  369. 

Wales,  Romans  obtained  lead  from,  i.  62  ; 
riots  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  in,  in 
1816,  34^5  ;  Rebecca  riots  in,  v.  102  and  n, 

Walewski,  Palmerston's  avowal  to,  v.  443  ; 
draws  attention  to  the  laws  of  maritime 
war  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  vi.  64. 

Wall,  Lieut.-Colonel,  execution  of,  iv.  429. 

Wallace,  Mr.,  moves  for  inquiry  into  Post- 
Office,  iv.  1 8  8,  189 ;  his  motion  on  the 
distress,  v.  16. 

Wallace,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  (afterwards  Lord), 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ii. 
132  ;  Master  of  the  Mint,  132  ;  his  merits, 
155  ;  his  reform  of  the  Navigation  Acts, 
155 ;  unjustly  treated,  156 ;  attacks  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  173 ;  retires  in  1827, 
355 ;  his  commercial  reforms,  v.  u  ;  his 
reform  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  216 ;  his 
attack  on  the  mercantile  system,  vi. 

332- 

Wallachia.    See  Moldavia. 

Walpole,  Captain  Wm.,  R.N.,  instructed 
to  prevent  the  Portuguese  going  to  Ter- 
ceira,  iii.  153. 

Walpole,  Horace,  letters  of,  iv.  191. 

Walpole,  Rt.  Hon.  S.  H.,  Home  Secre- 
tary, v.  451. 

Walpole,  Sir  R.,  his  defeat  on  the  Chip- 
penham  election  petition,  i.  127 ;  his 
Playhouse  Bill,  iii.  305,  306 ;  a  better 
tactician  than  Peel,  v.  235. 

Walter,  John,  establishes  the  Times,  i. 
258  ;  attacked  by  Melbourne,  iv.  80  «.  ; 
attacks  the  Poor  Law,  152  ;  moves  for  a 
select  committee  on  the  Poor  Law,  366  ; 
condemns  the  workhouse  test,  367. 
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War,  effects  of  the,  on  British  industry,  i. 
326-329. 

War  Office  separated  from  the  Colonial 
Office,  vi.  50  n.  ;  amalgamated  with  the 
office  of  Secretary  at  War,  52  «. 

Ward,  Dr.,  made  a  bishop,  iii.  270  n.  ;  his 
extra-episcopal  appointments,  v.  258. 

Ward,  H.  (afterwards  Sir  H.),  his  charac- 
ter, iii.  459 ;  his  appropriation  motion, 
460,  462 ;  proposed  for  chair  of  Orange 
Committee,  iv.  56  ;  tries  to  engraft  appro- 
priation on  Tithe  Bill  of  1838,  155 ;  his 
motion  on  the  Irish  Church,  v.  105. 

Ward,  J.  W.  (afterwards  Lord  Dudley ; 
see  Dudley,  Lord),  his  opinion  of  Can- 
ning, i.  310  ;  of  the  Queen's  progress  to 
London,  ii.  37  ;  his  opposition  to  Re- 
form, 324. 

Ward,  Rev.  Mr.,  condemnation  and  seces- 
sion of,  v.  278. 

Wardle,  Colonel,  his  attack  on  the  Duke 
of  York,  ii.  299. 

Wareham,  Romilly  represents,  i.  322. 

Warren's,  Samuel,  lHuctUamittiytatltA,  iv. 
435- 

Warsaw,  revolt  at,  iv.  268  ;  capitulation  of, 
277. 

Warwick,  Lord,  his  claim  of  benefit  of 
clergy,  iv.  439  n. 

Wason,  Rigby,  his  affair  of  honour  with 
Sir  F.  Trench,  iv.  436. 

Watch,  the,  in  London,  i.  85,  180. 

Waterford,  the  election  in  1825,  ii.  314. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  i.  22,  291. 

Waterloo  medal,  precedent  set  by  the, 
iv.  427. 

Watermen  in  London,  i.  85. 

Watson,  sen.,  i.  349  ;  at  Spa  Fields,  351 ; 
acquitted,  352 ;  his  boast  that  800,000 
Radicals  were  armed,  431. 

Watson,  jun.,  i.  349  ;  at  Spa  Fields,  351. 

Watson,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  i.  151 ; 
his  writings  against  infidelity,  v.  250. 

Watt,  Gregory,  his  acquaintance  with 
Davy,  i.  65. 

Watt,  James,  his  career,  i.  60,  61 ;  invents 
the  steam-engine,  61,  112,  147;  his  dis- 
coveries synchronous  with  Adam  Smith's 
researches,  215  ;  effect  of  his  inventions 
on  politics,  ii.  320 ;  application  of  his 
invention  to  locomotion,  iii.  253  ;  inven- 
tion of,  v.  63  ;  obligation  of  England  to, 
vi.  403. 

Weavers'  (Hand-loom)  Report  quoted,  iv. 
362. 

Webster,  Secretary,  his  negotiations  with 
Lord  Ashburton,  v.  339. 

Wedderburn,  Sir  A.  (Lord  Loughborough), 
replies  to  the  "  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment," i.  218. 

Wedgwood,  his  development  of  Etruria, 

Welfesley,  Arthur  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  see),  his  victories  in 
the  Mahratta  war,  vi.  84 ;  favours 
Scindia's  claim  of  Gwalior  and  Gohud, 

Wellesley,  Hon.  Long  Pole,  votes  against 


Wellington's  Ministry  on  the  Civil  List 
iii.  191. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  his  Indian  careei, 
i.  108 ;  his  extraction  and  career,  285, 
286 ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  ii. 
271  ;  his  unpopularity,  279  ;  attack  upon, 
in  the  theatre,  281  ;  offended  at  Orange 
dinner  at  the  Beef-Steak  Club,  285  ;  his 
renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act  in  1823, 
290  ;  abused  for  supineness,  303  ;  talked 
of  for  the  Premiership,  346 ;  Goderich 
wishes  to  offer  office  to,  372  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  postponement  of  the  City  dinner 
in  1830,  iii.  189;  Lord  Steward,  193; 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  iii.  449  ;  his  views  on 
the  Coercion  Act;  463  ;  resigns  post  of 
Lord  Chamberlain,  iv.  27  ;  destroys 
French  influence  at  the  Nizam's  court, 
vi.  76 ;  his  war  against  Tippoo,  77 ;  an- 
nexes the  Carnatic,  78  ;  his  spoliation  of 
Oudh,  80 ;  his  war  against  the  Mah- 
rattas,  84  ;  superseded  by  Cornwallis, 
89 ;  his  annexation  of  Goruckpore  the 
origin  of  the  Nepaulese  war,  106 ;  his 
policy  admired  by  Metcalfe,  113;  de- 
nunciations of  his  policy  by  Lord  Moira, 
122 ;  his  desire  to  abolish  suttee,  138 ; 
his  censorship  of  the  Indian  press,  148 ; 
his  greatness  as  Governor-General,  325. 

Wellesley,  Rev.  Gerald,  refused  a  bishopric, 
iii.  269  n. 

Wellington,  Duchess  of,  her  death,  iii. 
•.'14  n. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  duel  with  Lord 
Winchilsea,  i.  136 ;  his  campaigns,  191  ; 
his  character  and  career,  286,  287  ;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  288 ;  the  Penin- 
sular War,  288 ;  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  291  ;  conducts  the  King's  side 
of  the  negotiation  with  the  Queen,  ii.  41 ; 
hooted  at  the  Queen's  trial,  47  ;  declines 
"the  farce"  of  a  county  meeting,  61  ; 
sits  at  Council  on  the  Queen's  claim  to 
be  crowned,  67 ;  his  place  at  the  coro- 
nation, 72,  73  ;  appointed  to  represent 
the  Government  at  Vienna,  128 ;  per- 
suades the  King  to  approve  Canning's 
appointment  to  the  Foreign  Office,  129  ; 
his  views  on  the  currency,  198 ;  con- 
demns attempt  to  defeat  Palmerston  at 
Cambridge,  211 ;  blamed  for  failure  in 
Ashantee  war,  214 ;  made  Commander- 
in-Chief,  216 ;  catches  cold  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  funeral,  218  ;  his  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  260 ;  suggests  dis- 
solution in  1825,  313 ;  leads  the  Tory 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  344  ;  talked  of 
for  the  Premiership,  351 ;  his  retirement 
in  1827,  353  ;  his  amendment  to  the  Corn 
Bill  of  1827,  364  ;  resumes  the  command 
of  the  army,  368 ;  desired  to  form  a 
Government,  374 ;  contradicts  Huskis- 
son's  Liverpool  speech,  377  ;  admits  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  381  ;  his  proposal 
about  the  Corn  Laws  in  1828,  382  ;  does 
not  vote  on  Church  Bill,  385  ;  recon- 
structs his  Government,  390;  "king  of 
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England,"  390;  supports  Sir  G.  Cock- 
burn  against  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  396  ; 
his  correspondence  with  Archbishop 
Curtis,  401  ;  urges  the  bishops  to  agree 
to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  403 ; 
his  interview  with  the  King  in  March 
1829,  408  ;  challenges  Lord  Winchilsea, 
416 ;  his  defence  of  the  duel,  417 ;  his 
views  on  the  Austrian  occupation  of 
Naples,  iii.  28 ;  his  illness  in  1822,  44 ; 
sets  out  for  Vienna  and  Verona,  4_4 ; 
instructions  to,  45  ;  his  interview  with 
Villele,  45 ;  at  Verona,  47 ;  remon- 
strates against  interference  in  Spain, 
48  ;  special  mission  in  his  name  to 
Madrid,  51  ;  differs  from  Canning's 
foreign  policy,  69 ;  prevents  Canning 
going  to  Paris,  71 ;  disposed  to  comply 
with  Portuguese  demand  for  troops,  77  ; 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  109 ;  agrees  to 
act  on  St.  Petersburg  Protocol,  118 ; 
protests  against  Treaty  of  London,  119  ; 
his  views  upon  Navarino,  130 ;  his  views 
upon  the  Eastern  Question  in  1828,  136  ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
145  ;  the  failure  of  his  foreign  policy, 
146 ;  refuses  to  allow  the  Portuguese 
to  go  to  Terceira,  152 ;  his  Portuguese 
policy  unpopular,  154,  173 ;  his  private 
correspondence  respecting  Portugal,  155  ; 
his  foreign  policy :  173  ;  his  relations  with 
Polignac,  174  ;  his  position  in  1830,  180 ; 
his  declaration  against  Reform,  183  ;  its 
effect,  183,  184 ;  hostility  against,  189 ; 
attempts  in  1832  to  form  a  Government 
and  fails,  243 ;  his  opinion  of  steam  as 
a  locomotive  power.  255 ;  invited  to 
opening  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway,  264 ;  advocates  Gerald  Wel- 
lesley's  claims  for  a -bishopric.  269  n.  ; 
appoints  Phillpotts  to  see  of  Exeter, 
270  n.  ;  his  duel  with  Winchilsea,  332  ; 
reaction  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of, 
425  ;  supports  new  Poor  Law,  448  ;  en- 
deavours to  amend  Coercion  Bill,  470 ; 
summoned  to  form  a  Ministry ;  480 ;  sole 
Minister,  iv.  2  ;  Foreign  Minister,  4  ; 
appoints  Londonderry  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 13  ;  advises  Peers  to  give  way  on 
Municipal  Bill,  45  ;  moves  amendment 
to  Address  in  1836,  61  ;  moves  postpone- 
ment of  Corporation  Bill,  92 ;  his  char- 
acter of  William  IV.,  95  ;  his  dictum  on 
little  wars,  130  «.  ;  sent  for  in  1839,  172  ; 
assents  to  second  reading  of  Municipal 
Bill  of  1840,  207  ;  amends  Naturalisation 
Bill  of  Prince  Consort,  225  ».  ;  recog- 
nises Louis  Philippe,  230  ;  his  views  on 
Belgium,  231,  251  ;  his  Ministry  de- 
feated, 231  ;  thinks  Diebitsch  over-con- 
fident, 270 ;  foresees  the  defeat  of  the 
Poles,  276 ;  offers  to  recognise  Dom 
Miguel,  286 ;  his  reflections  on  Palmer- 
ston's  Portuguese  policy,  290 ;  carries 
address  on  Portugal,  293 ;  anecdote  of, 
348  n,  ;  defends  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, 367  ;  his  impression  of  the  Bir- 
mingham riot,  387  «. ;  his  remarks  upon 


military  medals,  426  ;  moral  effect  of  his* 
duel  with  Winchilsea,  434 ;  in  Peel's 
second  Cabinet  without  office,  v.  i ;  his 
reply  to  Lord  Roden,  99  ;  supports  Peel 
in  1845,  133,  135  ;  persuades  the  Lords 
to  pass  Peel's  Corn  Bill,  148  ;  his  arrange- 
ments to  awe  the  Chartists,  195 ;  his 
letter  to  Burgoyne  on  the  national  de- 
fences, 197  ;  sanctions  the  reform  of  the 
Navigation  A_ct,  218  ;  his  Irish  Secretary- 
ship, 224  ;  his  reply  to  the  deputation 
from  the  Scotch  Church,  310  «.  ;  his 
regard  for  France,  343 ;  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  418 ; 
supports  Derby's  Militia  Bill,  454 ;  his 
death,  455;  his  character  and  political 
career,  455  ;  his  funeral,  457  ;  _his  impres- 
sion of  Nicholas  I.,  vi.  57  ;  his  refusal  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  Ellenborough,  143 ; 
defends  Ellenborough's  Governor-Gene- 
ralship, 214. 

Welsh  judges,  position  of,  in  1831,  iii.  287  ; 
abolition  of,  287. 

Welsh,  Michael,  murdered,  v.  186. 

Weobley  represented  by  Lord  Eldon,  i. 
296. 

Wesley,  the  religious  revival  of,  v.  248 ; 
effect  of  his  revival  on  the  slave-trade, 
vi-  333- 

Wessenberg,  Baron  de,  his  fruitless  mission 
to  the  Hague,  iv.  243. 

Westbury,  Tierney  offers  .£10,000  for,  i. 
318 ;  Peel  elected  for,  ii.  405. 

Western,  C.  (M.P.  for  Essex),  his  motion 
on  agricultural  distress,  i.  337,  ii.  102 ; 
carries  repeal  of  additional  malt  tax,  105, 
113,  115  ;  motion  reversed,  105  ;  his  mo- 
tion for  a  degradation  of  the  currency, 
109. 

West  India  dutiesj  4^  per  cent.,  ii.  89 ;  de- 
scribed, 89  ;  their  misapplication  by  the 
Crown,  89. 

West  Indies  (see  akp  Slavery),  their  im- 
portance in  1816,  i.  101 ;  trade  with,  in 
1816  and  1873,  101 ;  their  depression,  ii. 
169  ;  decline  of  trade  after  war,  iii.  389  ; 
distress  in  the,  v.  203  ;  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the,  vi.  333 ;  decline  of  British  trade 
with,  355. 

West  Indies,  Spanish,  iii.  6. 

Westmeath,  disturbed  state  of,  iii.  345. 

Westmeath,  Lady,  her  quarrel  with  Lord 
Westmeath,  iii.  314. 

Westmeath,  Lord,  sets  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
at  defiance,  iii.  314  ;  his  attack  on  Father 
Mathew,  v.  97. 

Westminster,  election  for,  in  1784,  i.  126 ; 
Romilly  represents,  322  ;  meeting  in,  after 


bishopric  of,  established,  v.  421. 

Westminster  Abbey  opened  free  to  the 
public,  iv.  407. 

Westminster,  Lord,  his  parliamentary  in- 
fluence, i.  119  n. 

Westminster  theatres,  performances  in  Lent 
at,  v.  294. 
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Westmoreland,  Lord  Lonsdale's  influence 
in,  i.  118  n. ;  election  for,  in  1818,  393  ; 
Brougham  stands  for,  ii.  85,  211. 

Westmorland,  Lord,  supports  the  bill  for 
conferring  the  franchise  on  English  Ro- 
man Catholics,  ii.  289,  301 ;  his  visit  to 
Paris  in  1824,  iii.  71  ;  retires,  v.  353. 

Wetherell,  SirC.,  retires  from  office  in  1827, 
"•  355  >  resumes  the  Attorney-General- 
ship, 375  ;  opposes  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  412 ;  his  attack  on  his 
colleagues,  412  ;  his  dismissal,  414  ;  his 
opposition  to  Wellington,  iii.  176 ;  his 
opposition  to  Reform,  226  ;  the  cause  of 
the  Bristol  riots,  227  ;  Attorney-General, 
411. 

Wetherell,  Sir  J.,  serves  on  Chancery  Com- 
mission, iii.  284 ;  opposes  Brougham's 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  290 ;  defends  the  Patent 
Theatres,  310 ;  defeated  at  Oxford,  358, 
360 ;  his  conduct  in  1829,  iv.  204. 

Wexford  election  in  1834,  iii.  464. 

Whale-fishery,  its  history,  ii.  166 ;  boun- 
ties on  the,  166 ;  the  bounties  repealed, 
167. 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  his  motion  against  a 
dissolution,  iii.  212  ;  interrupted,  213  ; 
leads  the  Waverers,  236 ;  joins  Peel's 
Cabinet,  v.  i  ;  death  of,  135  ;  his  c  n- 
demnation  of  Ellenborough's  Indian 
policy,  vi.  213  «. 

Whately  (Archbishop  of  Dublin),  his  re- 
mark on  the  law  of  settlement,  iii.  466 
«.  ;  _his  remark  on  the  dismissal  of  the 
Whigs,  iv.  23 ;  presides  over  Irish  Poor 
Law  Commission,  149  ;  objects  to  Irish 
Poor  Law,  152 ;  his  conduct  on  the  Irish 
Education  Board,  180 ;  his  description 
of  modern  ministers,  212  ;  predicts  the 
triumph  of  political  economy,  iv.  348  n.  ; 
labours  to  reform  the  transportation 
system,  413 ;  his  remark  on  Galileo's 
demonstration  of  the  Copernican  theory, 
v.  243  ;  his  share  in  the  religious  discus- 
sion at  Oriel  College,  269 ;  Broad  Church 
views  of,  280;  his  remark  on  the  word 
Sabbath,  289 ;  calls  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  Lord  John  Russell's  leaping- 
bar,  430  ;  defends  its  application  to  Ire- 
land, 431. 

Wheat,  price  of,  in  i835t  iv.  80;  in  1836, 
82  ;  sliding  scale  of  duties  on,  in  1842,  v. 
44 ;  price  of,  in  1842, 17, 18  ;  in  1843,  29  ; 
in  1845,  129 ;  in  1847,  179. 

Wheatstone,  Professor  (afterwards  Sir) 
Charles,  telegraphic  invention  of,  v.  67. 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  his  precautions  at 
Cawnpore,  vi.  304  ;  his  trust  in  the  Nana 
Sahib,  305. 

Wheelton,  one  of  the  sheriffs  in  1840,  iv. 
201 ;  committed,  202. 

Whigs,  their  position  in  1833,  iii.  361 ;  be- 
come Liberals,  362 ;  inconsistencies  of 
their  Irish  policy,  v.  450. 

Whish,  General,  deserted  by  his  Sikh 
troops,  vi.  229. 

Whitbread,  Samuel,  his  parentage,  i.  147 ; 
rejected  for  the  lead,  311  ;  advocates 


savings  banks,  374  «. ;  his  death.  394 ; 
his  support  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  ii. 
22,  61. 

White,  Rev.  R.,  his  "  History  of  Selbome, ' 
iv.  192. 

Whiteboys,  the,  in  Ireland,  ii.  262,  271- 
=73- 

Whitefeet,  description  of,  iii.  245,  354 ;  call 
themselves  Regulators,  365  «. 

Whitmore,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  Corn 
Laws,  ii.  205 ;  his  amendment  to  the 
Corn  Bill  of  1827,  348. 

Wicklow,  Lord,  _  his  speech  on  modified 
Coercion  Bill,  iii.  470  «. 

Wilberforce,  Robert  Isaac  (afterwards 
Archdeacon),  attracted  by  the  Oxford 
movement,  v.  271. 

Wilberforce,  Samuel  (afterwards  Bishop), 
drawn  to  the  Oxford  movement,  v.  271 ; 
his  persecution  of  Hampden,  283,  284  «.  ; 
his  endeavours  in  behalf  of  Convocation. 
287. 

Wilberforce,  William,  his  election  for  Hull, 
i.  103  ;  for  Yorkshire,  104,  127  ;  his  cru- 
sade against  slavery,  105  ;  his  account  of 
bribery,  126;  complains  of  the  Bishops, 
152 ;  complains  of  our  murderous  laws, 
169  ;  his  acquaintance  with  George  IV., 
276 ;  his  opinion  of  Canning,  310 ;  his 
opinion  of  the  press  and  of  Sunday  news- 
papers, 375  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Queen's 
progress  to  London,  ii.  37  ;  endeavours 
to  arrange  a  compromise  between  the 
King  and  Queen,  39  ;  carries  an  address 
to  the  Queen,  43,  44  ;  his  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  259 ;  won  by  George 
IV.'s  courtesy,  261  ;  anxious  to  com- 
plete his  work,  iii.  388,  390 ;  retires, 
391 ;  presides  at  slavery  meeting,  404 ; 
his  evangelising  labours,  v.  249  ;  his  ob- 
jection to  commencing  the  session  on 
Monday,  291 ;  his  estimation  with  pos- 
terity, vi.  140;  his  agitation  against 
slavery,  335,  404. 

Wild,  Colonel,  disaster  to,  vi.  193. 

Wilde,  Serjeant  (afterwards  Lord  Truro), 
stands  for  Newark,  123  «.  ;  counsel  for 
the  Queen,  ii.  49  ;  opposes  Parliamentary 
Papers  Publication  Bill,  iv.  204. 

Wilkes,  his  proposal  for  Reform,  ii.  317. 

William  III.,  confirms  the  Articles  of 
Limerick,  ii.  235  ;  the  penal  laws  of,  237  ; 
decoration  of  his  statue  prohibited,  280 ; 
his  own  Foreign  Minister,  v.  43^. 

William  IV.,  his  accession,  ii.  449;  his 
eccentricities,  449  ;  his  visit  to  the  City 
postponed,  iii.  185,  187 ;  consequences 
of  its  postponement,  188  ;  his  views 
on  the  Civil  List,  199,  201  ;  objects 
to  the  ballot,  207 ;  his  objections  to  a 
dissolution,  210 ;  assents  to  a  dissolution, 
212  ;  coronation  of,  219  ;  objects  to  the 
creation  of  peers,  236 ;  objects  to  Dur- 
ham going  to  St.  Petersburg,  387  «. ; 
his  speech  to  the  Irish  Bishops,  462  ; 
tries  to  form  a  coalition  Government, 
468  ;  his  anger  with  Brougham,  477  ;  dis- 
misses the  Whigs,  480 ;  recalls  the  Whigs, 
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iv.  23 ;  death  and  character  of,  94 ;  his 
dislike  of  Duchess  of  Kent,  98  ;  his 
speech  to  Grey  and  Gosford,  120 ;  dis- 
likes Palmerstop's  foreign  policy,  251, 
260,  299  ;  his  opinion  of  the  Ancona  ex- 
pedition, 267 ;  his  letter  to  the  Bishops, 

294  ;  his  speech  to  a  regiment  at  Windsor, 

295  ;  his  memoir  on  foreign  policy,  311  ; 
objects  to  reduction  of  the  militia,  315 
ft. ;  death  of,   356 ;  his  declaration  on 
the  Repeal  question,  v.  99 ;  encourages 
Lord  Palmerston's  anti-Russian  views, 
vi.  152. 

Williams  (afterwards  Mr.  Justice),  counsel 
for  the  Queen,  ii.  30,  49 ;  his  motion  for 
law  reform,  iii.  283. 

Williams,  a  slave,  cruelty  to,  iii.  393 ; 
his  account  of  the  apprentice,  iv.  165, 
167. 

Williams,  Mr.,  his  motion  to  open  the 
Universities  to  Dissenters,  v.  254. 

Williams,  Mr.,  rural  dean,  v.  263. 

Williams.     See  Frost. 

Willoughby,  Lieutenant,  his  deed  of  daring 
at  Delhi,  vi.  300. 

Wilmot,  Sir  R.,  carries  motion  for  abolition 
of  apprentice  system,  iv.  160. 

Wilson,  Brigadier,  his  feeble  efforts  to 
check  the  Meerut  mutineers,  vi.  299 ; 
his  operations  against  Delhi,  313. 

Wilson  ("Christopher  North")  edits 
Blackwood,  i.  267. 

Wilson,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  a  committee 
on  commercial  distress,  ii.  202. 

Wilson,  Mr.  I  as.,  his  speech  on  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Bank  Act,  v.  185  «. 

Wilson,  Sir  R.,  dismissed  from  army  for 
his  conduct  at  the  Queen's  funeral,  ii. 
78, 79  ;  appeases  a  quarrel  between  Can- 
ning and  Brougham,  287 ;  his  seat  for 
Southwark,  321  ;  assists  in  defence  of 
Cadiz,  iii.  56 ;  defeated  at  Southwark, 
214.  _ 

Wiltshire,  Brigadier,  made  a  baronet,  vi. 

174- 

Winchilsea,  Lord,  his  duel  with  Welling- 
ton, i.  136,  ii.  416,  iii.  332,  iv.  435 ;  his 
opposition  to  Wellington,  ii.  415,  iii. 
184. 

Winchilsea,  member  for,  returned  by  Lord 
Darlington,  i.  118. 

Windham;  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  introduces  short 
service  into  the  army,  i.  196. 

Windischgratz,  invasion  of  Hungary  by, 
v.  401. 

Window  Tax  (see  Assessed  Taxes),  re- 
duced, ii.  154 ;  further  reduced,  184  ;  re- 
pealed, v.  426. 

Windsor  Castle,  grant  for  repair  of,  ii.  162  ; 
extravagant  outlay  upon,  442. 

Wirtemberg  demands  withdrawal  of  refu- 
gees from  Switzerland,  iv.  314  n. 

Wiseman,  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal),  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Westminster,  v. 
421. 

Wolfe,  General,  his  victory  at  Quebec,  i. 
108,  no,  iv.  10. 

Wolseley,    Sir    C.,    elected    legislatorial 


attorney  for  Birmingham,  i.  418 ;  his 
conviction,  425  «. 

Wolverhampton,  colliers  of,  draw  loaded 
waggons  to  London,  i.  345. 

Women,  -their  place  in  literature,  i.  248  ; 
effects  of  Christianity  on,  249 ;  petition 
for  the  enfranchisement  of,  iv.  341  ;  ad- 
mitted to  hear  the  debates,  441  ;  employ- 
ment of,  in  mines,  372 ;  condition  of,  in 
the  convict  settlements,  412 ;  prohibited 
from  working  in  mines  and  collieries,  v. 
7i- 

Wood,  Alderman,  ii.  32 ;  accompanies  the 
Queen  on  her  entry  into  London,  36. 

Wood,  General,  repulsed  by  Ghoorkas,  vi. 
108. 

Wood,  General  George,  appointed  to  a 
division  of  the  Nepaul  expedition,  vi. 
1 08. 

Wood,  J.,  his  evidence  on  Hill's  case,  iii. 
451- 

Wood,  Robert,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  i.  69. 

Wood,  Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord  Hali- 
fax), resigns,  iv.  195  ;  votes  for  a  com- 
mittee on  the  Corn  Law,  397  ;  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  v.  155  ;  his  Budget  of 

1847,  171 ;  joins  Russell  in  suspending 
the  Bank  Act,  181 ;   his  speech  on  the 
subject,  185  n.  ;  his  concessions  on  Rus- 
sell's Budget,  200 ;  his  three  Budgets  of 

1848,  200,  204,  205 ;  his  Budget  of  1850, 
227  ;  his  Budget  of  1851,  425  ;  modifies 
it,    429 ;     his    figures    on    the    relative 
amounts  of  gold  and  silver  in  different 
reigns,  460  ».  ;   president  of  the  India 
Board,  472  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
under  Palmerston,  vi.  52  ». 

Wool,  increased  duty  on,  in  1819,  i.  415 ; 
repeal  of  protective  duties  on,  ii.  170 ; 
repeal  of  the  duties  on,  v.  32  and  n. 

Wooler,  editor  of  the  Black  Dwarf,  abor- 
tive prosecution  of,  i.  378 ;  his  convic- 
tion in  1819,  378  «. 

Worcester,  Marquis  of,  his  notice  of  the 
powers  of  steam,  i.  60 ;  his  inventions, 
iii.  253,  v.  63. 

Wordsworth,  William,  his  description  of 
a  discharged  soldier,  i.  195  ;  his  poetry 
and  career,  238,  239. 

Workhouses,  complaints  against  the,  v.  68, 
69.  See  Poor  Law. 

Worsley  brook,  proposal  to  make  it  navi- 
gable, i.  70. 

Wortley,  Stuart  (see  Wharncliffe,  Lord), 
defends  the  apprenticeship  system,  i. 
164;  seconds  Wilberforce's  address  to 
the  Queen,  ii.  43  ;  carries  amendment  to 
Grampound  Bill,  351 ;  encourages  Ste- 
phenson,  iii.  257  ;  his  Game  Bill,  300. 

Wrottesley,  Sir  J.,  his  motion  for  call  of 
the  House,  iii.  584. 

Wuzeerabad,  mutiny  at,  vi.  282. 

Wylde,  Colonel,  his  mission  to  Das  Antas, 
v.  372. 

Wynford,  Lord,  Chief-Justice  Best  made, 
ii.  414;  bis  views  on  slavery,  iii.  407 
and  a. 
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Wynn,  Henry,  envoy  to  Switzerland,  ii. 
117;  his  salary  attacked  in  Parliament, 
124. 

Wynn,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  his  opinion  of 
the  measures  of  the  Ministry,  i.  402,  415 ; 
his  connection  with  Lord  Buckingham, 
ii.  1 16 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, 117;  fails,  126;  Canning  wishes  to 
make  him  Speaker,  131  ;  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  funeral,  218 ;  his  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  259 ;  quizzes  Lord 
Wellesley's  conduct,  281  ;  his  opinion 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  Catholic  speech, 
312 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Grampound  Bill, 
329 ;  his  position  in  1827,  345  ;  adheres 
to  Canning,  353  ;  moves  that  O'Connell 
be  heard,  423  ;  Secretary  at  War,  iii. 
103 ;  retires,  but  supports  the  Reform 
Bill,  210;  votes  for  Gascoyne's  motion, 
211  ;  elected  for  Montgomeryshire,  358  ; 
chairman  of  committee  on  Pease's  case, 
359  «.  ;  takes  exception  to  Irish  Church 
Bill  on  point  of  order,  382 ;  his  advice 
on  Poulter's  case,  iv.  144 ;  President  of 
the  India  Board,  vi.  142. 

Wynn,  Sir  Watkin,  his  connection  with 
Lord  Buckingham,  ii.  116. 

Wynne,  John,  member  of  the  Devon  Com- 
mission, v.  123. 

Wyse,  Mr.,  his  motion  for  an  Education 
Board,  iv.  183. 

Wyse,  Rt.  Hon.  T.,  his  terms  to  the  Greek 
Government,  v.  412 ;  objects  to  Baron 
Gros'  terms,  414 ;  gives  offence  to  the 
French  Government,  415. 


XIMENES,  his  expedition  against  Oran,  i. 

200. 


YANDABOO,  treaty  of,  vi.  233. 

Yare,  the,  its  line  to  Norwich,  i.  68  ; 

Yar  Mahommed  Khan,  his  close  relations 

with  Persia,  vL  266. 
Yenikale,  capture  of,  vL  60. 


Yeomanry,  the,  their  conduct  at  Peterloo, 
i.  421 ;  members  of,  indicted  for  cutting 
and  maiming,  426. 

York,  Duchess  of,  i.  283. 

York,  Duke  of,  recalled  from  Holland,  i. 
131  ;  his  intemperate  habits,  137 ;  his 
marriage,  283 ;  attack  on,  308 ;  made 
custos  to  the  King,  ii.  9 ;  increased 
allowance  to,  10 ;  sits  on  Council  on 
Queen's  claim  to  be  crowned,  67 ;  op- 
poses the  reform  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
134;  his  death,  216;  his  funeral,  218; 
his  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
260,  289,  312 ;  Colonel  Wardle's  attack 
on,  299 ;  his  last  illness,  314 ;  and  the 
Orange  Lodges,  iv.  56  ;  granted  minerals 
in  Cape  Breton,  115  ;  extravagance  of, 
406 ;  his  duel  with  Colonel  Lennox,  vi. 
104. 

York,  its  situation  on  the  Ouse,  i.  68  ; 
meeting  at,  after  Peterloo,  426 ;  obtains 
private  Act  for  theatre,  iii.  307. 

Yorke,  Robert,  nominated  to  Auchterarder, 
v.  510;  vetoed,  311 ;  his  rejection  declared 
illegal,  311. 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  his  advice  to  Canning, 
ii.  366. 

Yorkshire,  its  electoral  importance,  i.  119, 
427;  proposal  to  transfer  the  representa- 
tion of  Grampound  to,  rejected  in  Com- 
mons, ii.  330,  331 ;  carried  in  Lords,  332 ; 
Brougham's  election  for,  iii.  176. 

Young,  Arthur,  his  description  of  the  penal 
laws,  ii.  2_4<D ;  quoted,  iii.  319  ;  attributes 
the  American  war  to  commercial  mono- 
poly, vi.  332. 

ZEA   BERMUDEZ,   Spanish    Minister,   iv. 

297. 
Zemaun  Shah,  invasion  of  India  by,  vi.  78  ; 

in  exile  at  Loodiana,  162. 
Zemindar  settlement,  the,  i.  98. 
Zumalacarregui,   commands    Carlists,   iv. 

lot ;  dies,  304. 
Zurich.    See  Strauss. 
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Moore's  Dante  and  his  Early  Biographers.     Crown  Svo.  •Is.  <kl. 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Suft,  Crown  Svo.  6*.   Cheap  Edition,  cr.  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

—          (Cardinal)    Letters   and  Correspondence  during  his  Life  in  the 

English  Church.    2  vols.  Svo. 

Pasteur  (Louis)  His  Life  and  Labours.    Crown  Svo.  7*.  6d. 
Shakespeare,  Outline  of  the  Life  of.    By  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps.    Illustrated. 

2  vols.  royal  Svo.  21*. 

Shakespeare's  True  Life.  By  James  Walter.  With  500  Illustrations.  Imp.  Svo.  21*. 
Southey's  Correspondence  with  Caroline  Bowles.    Svo.  lit. 
Stephen's  Essays  in  Ecclesia»tical  Biography.    Crown  Svo.  7«.  M. 
Vignoles'  (C.  B.)  Life.    By  his  Son.    8vo.  16*. 
Wellington's  Life,  by  Gleig.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 
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Adams'  Public  Debts  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Science  of  Finance.    Svo.  12*.  6d, 
Amos'  Primer  of  the  English  Constitution.    Crown  Svo.  6*. 
Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations  by  Whately.    Svo.  10*.  6<f. 

—  Works,  edited  by  Spedding.    7  vols.  Svo.  73*.  M. 
Bagehot's  Economic  Studies,  edited  by  Hutton.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Bain's  Logic,  Deductive  and  Inductive.    Crown  Svo.  10*.  6d. 

PART  L  Deduction,  4*.        |        PABT  H.  Induction,  6*.  M. 

—  Mental  ana  Moral  Science.    Crown  Svo.  10*.  W. 

—  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect.    Svo.  16*. 

—  The  Emotions  and  the  Will.    Svo.  16*. 

Blake's  Tables  for  the  Conversion  of  5  per  cent.  Interest  from  ^  to  7  per  cent. 

Svo,  12*.  6d. 

Case's  Physical  Realism.    Svo.  15*. 
Crump's  Short  Enquiry  int«  the  Formation  of  English  Political  Opinion.  Svo.  7*.6<f. 

—      Causes  of  the  Great  Fall  in  Prices.    Svo.  6*. 
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Dowell's  A  History  of  Taxation  and  Taxes  in  England     8vo.    Vuls.  1  &  2.  JU. 

Vols.  3  &  4,  21*. 
Green's  (Thomas  Hill)  Works.    (3  vola.)    Vols.  1  &  2,  Philosophical  Works-  Svo. 

16*.  each.    Vol.  3,  Miscellanies.    With  Memoir.    8vo.  21*. 
Hume's  Essays,  edited  by  Green  &  Grose.    2  vols.  8vo.  28*. 

—       Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  edited  by  Green  &  Grose.    1  Tola.  Svo.  28*, 
Ladd's  Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology.    8vo.  21*. 

Lang's  Custom  and  Myth  :  Studies  of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  M. 
Leslie's  Essays  in  Political  Economy.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Lewes' s  History  of  Philosophy.    8  vols.  8vo.  32*. 
Lnbbock's  Origin  of  Civilisation.    Illustrated.    8vc.  18*. 
Macleod'a  The  Elements  of  Banking.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

—  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Vol.  1,  8vo.  12*.  Vol.  2, 14*. 

—  The  Theory  of  Credit.    (2  vola.  8vo.)    Vol.  1,  7*.  6d.    Vol.  2,  Part  1, 

4*.  6d. 

Manuals  of  Catholic  Philosophy,  crown  Svo.  :  — 
Clarke's  Logic.    5s. 
Rickaby's  First  Principles  of  Knowledge.     5;. 

—  Moral  Philosophy.    5s. 

—  General  Metaphysics.    5*. 
Malier's  Psychology.    6*.  6(/. 

Boedder's  Natural  Theology.    (In  the  press.) 
Devas'  Political  Economy.    (In  preparation.) 

Max  MUller's  The  Science  of  Thought.    Svo.  21*. 

Mill's  (James)  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.    2  vols.  Svo.  38*. 

Mill  (John  Stuart)  on  Representative  Government.    Crown  Svo.  2«< 

—  —  on  Liberty.    Crown  Svo.  1*.  id. 

—  —  Examination  of  Hamilton's  Philosophy.    Svo.  16*. 

—  —  Logic.    Crown  Svo.  5*. 

—  —  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    S  vola.  Svo.  30*.    People's 

Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  £«. 

—  —  Utilitarianism.    Svo.  5*. 

—  —  Three  Essays  on  Religion,  &c.    Svo.  6*. 
Monck's  Introduction  to  Logic.    Crown  Svo.  5*. 
Mnlhall's  History  of  Prices  since  1850.    Crown  Svo.  6*. 
Bandars'  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  English  Notes.    Svo.  18*. 
Seebohm's  English  Village  Community.    Svo.  16*, 

Bully's  Outlines  of  Psychology.    Svo.  12*.  6d. 

—    Teacher's  Handbook  of  Psychology.    Crown  Svo.  6*.  6<t. 
Swinburne's  Picture  Logic.    Post  Svo.  5*. 
Thompson's  A  System  of  Psychology.    2  vols.  Svo.  36*. 

—  The  Problem  of  Evil.    Svo.  10*.  6d. 

—  The  Religious  Sentiments  of  the  Human  Mind.    Svo.  7*.  Gd. 

—  Social  Progress  :  an  Essay.    Svo.  7s.  6d. 
Webb's  The  Veil  of  Isia.    Svo.  10*.  6d. 
Whately's  Elements  of  Logic.    Crown  Svo.  4*.  6<t. 

—  —       —  Rhetoric.    Crown  Svo.  4*.  6d. 
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Zeller's  History  of  Eclecticism  in  Greek  Philosophy.    Grown  8vo.  10i.  6d. 

—  Plato  and  the  Older  Academy.    Crown  8vo.  18*. 

—  Pre-Socratic  Schools.    2  vols.  crown  8vo.  30*. 

—  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  M, 

—  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics.    Crown  8vo.  15*. 

—  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.    Crown  8ro.  10*.  6d. 
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.ffischylus,  The  Eumenidea  of.     Text,  with  Metrical  English  Translation,  by 

J.  P.  Daviei.    8vo.  It. 

Aristophanes'  The  Achnrniana,  translated  by  B.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8ro.  1.*. 
Aristotle's  The  Ethics,  Text  and  Notes,  by  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  Bart.  3  voli.  8vo.  32/. 

—  The  Nicomachean  Ethics,  translated  by  Williams,  crown  8 vo.  It.  6d 

—  The  Politics,  Books  I.  III.  IV.  (VLL)  with  Translation,  &0.  by 

Bolland  and  Lang.    Crown  8vo.  1$.  6d. 

Becker's  Charielet  and  Oallut,  by  Metcalfe.    Post  8vo.  It.  M.  each. 
Cioero's  Corresp3ndence,  Text  and  Notes,  by  B.  Y.  Tyrrell.  Vols.  1,  8,  fc  3,  Svo. 

12*.  each. 

Harrison's  Jlyths  of  the  Odjssey  in  Art  and  Literature.    Illustrated.    8vo.  18*. 
Hellcnica  :  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  &c.     Edited  by  Evelyn 

Abbott.    8vo.  16*. 

Plato's  Parmenides,  with  Notes,  &c.  by  J.  Ma^nire.    8vo.  It.  6d. 
Sophocles.    Translated  into  English  verse  by  Robert  Whitolaw.    Or.  8vo.  8*.  6<J. 
Virgil's  Works,  Latin  Text,  with  Commentary,  by  Kennedy.   Crown  «vo.  10*.  M. 

—  JEneid,  translated  into  English  Verse,  by  Conington.       Crown  8vo.  6*. 

—  —  ———     byW.J.ThomhilL  Cr.  Svo.  7*.M. 

—  Poems,        —  —        —      Prose,  by  Conington.     Crown  Svo.  6*. 
Eclogues  and  Georgics  of  Virgil.    Translated  by  J.  W.  Mackail.   Koyal 

IGmo.  5s. 

Witt's  Myths  of  Hellas,  translated  by  F.  M.  Younghusband.  Crown  8vo.  St.  M. 

The  Trojan  War,  Fop.  8vo.  St. 

—  The  Wanderings  of  Ulyisep,  drown  8vo.  3i.  M. 

—  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Timusand,        —  Crown  8vo. 
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Acton'a  Modern  Cookery  for  Private  Families.    Fop.  8vo.  ii.  64. 
Ayre's  Treasury  of  Bible  Ejiowledge.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Blake's  Tables  for  the  Conversion  of  6  per  Cent.  Interest,  &c.    8vo.  12s.  6d. 
Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography.    29  Maps.    8vo.  16*. 
Gwilt'a  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture.    8vo.  52*.  6d. 

Keith  Johnston's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  or  General  Gazetteer.    Svo.  42*. 
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M'Oulloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.    870.  63s, 
Maunder' B  Biographical  Treasury.    Fcp.  8 vo.  6*. 

—  Historical  Treasury,    Fcp.  8vo.  8*. 

—  Scientific  and  Literary  Treasury.    Fop.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,  edited  by  Ayre.    Fop.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Botany,  edited  by  Lindley  &  Moon.    Two  Parts,  12*. 

—  Treasury  of  Geography.    Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

—  Treasury  of  Knowledge  and  Library  of  Reference.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—  Treasury  of  Natural  History.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Qaain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine.    Medium  8vo.  31s.  6d.,  or  in  2  vols.  34*. 
Rich's  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Antiquities.    Crown  8vo.  It,  M, 
Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.    Crown  8vo.  lOi.  6d, 
WUlioh'a  Popular  Tables,  by  Marriott.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


NATURAL    HISTORY,    BOTANY    it    GARDENING. 

Bennett  and  Murray's  Handbook  of  Oryptogamic  Botany.    8vo.  16*. 
Hartwig's  Aerial  World.    With  68  Illustrations.    8vo.  10*.  M. 

—  Polar  World.    With  93  Illustrations.   8vo.  10*.  6d. 

—  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonderi.    With  315  Illustrations.    8vo.  10*.  M. 

—  Subterranean  World.    With  80  Illustrations.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 

—  Tropical  World.    With  180  Illustrations.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 
LindleyJ8  Treasury  of  Botany.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  lit, 
Loudou's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening.    8vo.  21*. 

Plants.    8vo.  42*. 
Bivers's  Orchard  House.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

—      Miniature  Fruit  Garden.    Fcp.  8vo.  4*. 
Stanley's  Familiar  History  of  British  Birds     Crown  8vo.  3*.  6<i 
Wood's  Bible  Animals.    With  112  Illustrations.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 

—  Homes  Without  Hands.    With  140  Illustrations.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 

—  Insects  Abroad.    With  600  Illustrations.    8vo.  10*.  6d. 

—  Insects  at  Home.    With  700  Illustrations.    8vo.  Its.  Sd 

—  Out  of  Doors.    With  11  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  Gd. 

—  Petland  Revisited.    With  33  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d, 

—  Strange  Dwellings.    With  60  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
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Oolenso  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 
De  la  Saussaye's  Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion. 
Hobart's  Medical  Language  of  St.  Luke.    tfvo.  16*. 

Macdonald's  (G.)  Unspoken  Sermons.  First  and  Second  Seriei.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
each.    Third  Series.    Crown  8vo.  It.  6d, 

—  The  Miracles  of  our  Lord.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
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Hartincau's  Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer.    Crown  8vo.  4*.  6d.    3Smo.  It.  M. 

—  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.    Svo.  14*. 

—  Sermons,  Hours  of  Thought  on  Sacred  Things.    2  vols.  It.  6d.  each. 
Mas  Mailer's  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

—  —      Science  of  Religion.    Crown  8vo.  It.  6d. 

—  —      Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural  Religion.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 
Newman's  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.  Crown  8vo.  6*.    Cheap  Edition,  cr.  Svo.  3.?.  6d. 

—  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century.    Crown  8vo.  6*.    Cheap  Edition, 

crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

—  The  Idea  of  a  University  Defined  and  Illustrated.    Crown  870.  7*. 

—  Historical  Sketches.    3  voU.  crown  Svo.  8*.  each. 

—  Discussions  and  Arguments  on  Various  Subjects.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

—  An  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.    Crown  8vo.  8*. 

Cheap  Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

—  Certain  Difficulties  Felt  by  Anglicans  in  Catholic  Teaching  Con- 

sidered.   VoL  1,  crown  8vo.  It.  6d.    Vol.  2,  crown  8vo.  6*.  6d. 

—  The  Via  Media  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Illustrated  in  Lectnrts,  <feo, 

3  vols.  crown  8vo.  6*.  each. 

—  Essays,  Critical  and  Historical  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  13*.  Cheap  Edition, 

crown  8vo.  It. 

—  Essays  on  Biblical  and  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles.    Crown  8vo.  «/. 

Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

—  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

—  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent.    7*.  6<J< 

—  Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasins  in  Controversy  with  the  Ariani. 

Translated.  2  vols.  crown  Svo.  16*. 
Perring'i  The  '  Work  and  Days '  of  Moses.  3*.  6d. 
Reply  to  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Essays.  By  the  Author  of  '  Supernatural  Religion." 

Svo.  6*. 

Roberts'  Greek  the  Language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostlee.    Svo.  18*. 
Supernatural  Religion.    Complete  Edition.    3  vols.  Svo.  36*. 

***  For  other  Works  see  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Oo.'s  Catalogue  of 
Theological  Works. 
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Baker's  Eight  Tears  in  Ceylon.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  Gd. 

—  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon.    Crown  Svo.  Ss.  Gd. 

Brassey's  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East.    Library  Edition,  Svo.  21*.    Cabinet 
Edition,  crown  Svo.  7*.  6<Z.    Popular  Edition,  4to.  Gd. 

—  Voyage  in  the  « Sunbeam.'    Library  Edition,  Svo.  21*.   Cabinet  Edition, 

cr.  Svo.  7*.  Sd,    School  Edit.  fcp.  Svo.  2*.    Popular  Edit.  4to.  6d. 

—  In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  the  '  Roaring  Forties.'   Cabinet  Edition, 

crown  Svo.  17*.  6d.    Popular  Edition,  4to.  6d. 

—  Last  Journals,  1886-7.    Illustrated.    Svo.  21*. 

Bryden's  Kloof  and  Karroo.    Sport,  Legend,  &c.,  in  Cape  Colony.    Svo.  10*.  6d. 
Clntterbuck's  The  Skipper  in  Arctic  Seas.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  10*.  Gd. 
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Deland's  Florida  Days.    Illustrated.    4to.  21*. 

Fronde's  Oceana ;  or,  England  and  her  Colonies,    Cr.  8vo.  2s,  boards  ;  2*.  6d,  cloth. 
—       The  English  in  the  West  Indies.    Crown  8vo.  2s.  boards  ;  2a.  Gd.  cloth. 
Howitt's  Visits  to  Remarkable  Place*.    Crown  Svo.  Zs.  6<f. 
James's  The  Long  White  Mountain  ;  or,  a  Journey  in  Manchuria.    8vo.  2ii. 
Knight's  A  Treasure  Hunt.    Crown  8vo. 

Lees  and  Olutterbnck's  B.C.  1887  :  a  Ramble  in  British  Columbia.   Cr.  8vo.  6». 
Niinsen's  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.    2  vols.  8vo.  36s. 
Riley's  Athos ;  or,  The  Mountain  of  the  Monks.    8vo.  21*. 
Smith's  The  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico.    Fcp.  8vo.  64.  6d. 
Three  in  Norway.    By  Two  of  Them.    Grown  8vo.  8*.  boardi;  S*.  6<i.  cloth. 
Willoughby's  East  Africa  and  its'  Big  Game.    8vo.  21*. 
Wolff's  Rambles  in  the  Black  Forest.    Crown  Svo  Is.  6d. 

WORKS    BY    RICHARD    A.    PROCTOR. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us.    With  Chart  and  Diagrami.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours.    With  14  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 

The  Moon.    With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Photographs.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Universe  of  Stars.    With  22  Charts  and  22  Diagrams.   Svo.  10*.  6(2. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours.    3  vols.  crown  8vo.  5*.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck.    Crown  8vo.  2».  boards ;  2*.  M.  cloth. 

Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library,  in  12  Circular  Maps.    Folio,  15*. 

New  Star  Atlas,  in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2  Index  Plates).    Crown  Svo.  5t. 

The  Student's  Atlas.    12  Circular  Maps.    Svo.  5*. 

How  to  Play  Whist,  with  the  Laws  and  Etiquette  of  Whist.    Crown  Svo.  3*.  6d. 

Home  Whist :  an  Easy  Guide  to  Correct  Play.    16mo.  1*. 

The  Stars  in  their  Seasons.    Imperial  Svo.  5*. 

Strength.    With  9  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  2s. 

Strength  and  Happiness.    With  9  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  6i. 

Rough  Ways  Made  Smooth.    Crown  Svo.  6*. 

Our  Place  Among  Infinities.    Crown  Svo.  6*. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven  :  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the  Firmament.    Crown 

Rvo.  5*. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.    Crown  Svo.  5*. 
Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy.    Crown  Svo.  5*. 
The  Great  Pyramid :  Observatory,  Tomb,  and  Temple.    Crown  Svo.  5*. 

AGRICULTURE,    HORSES,    DOGS,    AND    CATTLE. 

Fitiwygram's  Horses  and  Stables.    Svo.  5*. 

Lloyd's  The  Science  of  Agriculture.    Svo.  12«. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture.    21*, 

Prothero's  Pioneers  and  Progress  of  English  Farming.    Crown  Svo.  5J. 

Steel's  Diseases  of  the  Ox.  a  Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology.    Svo.  IS*. 

—        Dog.    Svo.  10*.  6d. 
—          —        —        Sheep.    Svo.  12$. 

Stonehenge'g  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease.    Square  crown  Svo.  7i.  6<f. 
Villa  on  Artificial  Manures,  by  Crookes.    Svo.  SI*. 
Youatt's  Work  on  the  Dog.    Svo.  6«. 
—         —    —   —  Horse.    Svo.  7*.  6d. 
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cloth. 
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11  vola.    Crown  8vo.  42*. 


By  G.  J.  WHYTE-MBLVILLB. 

The  Gladiators.  I    Kate  Coventry. 

The  Interpreter.      Digby  Grand. 

Holmby  House.  |    General  Bounce. 

Good  for  Nothing.  Queen's  Maries. 
Price  li.  each,  bds. ;  1*.  6rf.  each,  cloth. 


By  ELIZABETH  M.  SKWBLL. 

Amy  Herbert.         Cleve  Hall. 

Gertrude,  Ivors. 

Ursula.  Earl's  Daughter. 

The  Experience  of  Life. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  World. 

Katharine  Ashton. 

Margaret  FercivaL 

Laneton  Parsonage. 
l».6<t  each,  cloth ;  '.!*. frteach,  gilt  edges. 


By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Marrying  and  Giving  in  Marriage. 

2*.  6d. 

Silverthorns.    at.  \  Neighbours.    6*. 
The  Palace  in  the  Garden.    5s. 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quentin.    6*. 
The  Story  of  a  Spring  Morning.   5*. 


By  MAY  KEXDALL, 
Such  is  life.    6*. 


By  Mrs.  OUPHAXT. 

In  Trust.  |        Madam. 

Price  It.  each,  bds. ;  It.  6d.  each,  cloth, 

Lady  Car.    2t.  6d. 


FICTION. 

By  G.  H.  JESSOP. 
Judge  Lynch.    6*. 
Gerald  Ffrench's  Friends. 


t*. 


By  A.  C.  DOTLK. 
Micah  Clarke.  3s.  Gd. 
The  Captain  of  the  Polestar,  &c.  6j. 


By  G.  G.  A.  MURRAY. 
Gobi  or  Shamo.    6s. 


By  C.  PHILLJPPS-'WOLLEY. 

Snap.    &t. 


By  STAXLBY  J.  WKTMAN. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf. 


By  JAMES  PAYX. 
The  Luck  of  the  Darrella. 
Thicker  than  Water. 
It.  each,  boards ;  1*.  6d.  each,  cloth. 


By  ANTHONY  TROLLOP*. 
The  Warden, 
Barcheeter  Towers. 
li.  each,  boards  ;  li.  Bd.  each,  cloth. 


By  BRET  HARTK. 
In  the  Carqninez  Woods. 

Price  Is.  boards  ;  1*.  6d.  cloth, 
On  the  Frontier.    Is. 
By  Shore  and  Sedge.    l.«. 


By  ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON. 
The  Dynamiter.   1*.  iwd.   lj.  6d.  cL 
Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hjde.     Is.  sewed ;  It.  6J.  cloth. 


By  R.  L.  STEVKXBOX  and  L.  OBBOUBSX. 
The  Wrong  Box.    5*. 


By  EDNA  LYALL. 
Autobiography  of  a  Slander.    It. 


By  F.  AXSTBY. 

The  Black  Poodle,  and  other  Stories. 
Price  2*.  boards ;  2t.  6d,  cloth. 


By  Mrs.  DELAND. 
John  Ward,  Preacher.    2*.  boards  ; 

It.  6d.  cloth. 
Sidney.     6*. 
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By  the  AUTHOR  OF  '  THK  ATELTKR  DTJ 

LYS.' 

The  Atelier  du  Lys.    2*.  6d. 
Mademoiselle  Mori.    2*.  6d. 
In  the  Olden  Time.    2s.  Gd. 
Hester's  Venture.    2s.  Gd. 
That  Child.    3x.  fd. 
Under  a  Cloud.     o.<. 
Fiddler  of  Lugau.     C.«. 
A  Child  of  the  Revolution.    Gs. 


By  A.  D.  CRAKE. 

HISTORICAL  TALKS,  price  5s.  each  :— 
Edwy  the  Fair.    |  The     House     of 
AlfgartheDane.        Walderne. 
Tlie  Rival  Heirs.    BrianFitz  Count. 


By  AGNES 
Ralph  Hardcastte's  Will. 
Kigel  Browning.    5s. 


By  CIIRISTIK  MUUKAY&HY.  HERMAN. 
Wild  Darrie.    2s.  bds     2i.  Gd.  cloth. 


By  CHRISTIE  MURRAY  &  HY.  MURRAY. 
A  Dangerous  Catspaw.     2*.  Gd. 


By  J.  A.  FROUDB. 
The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy.   6*. 


By  Mrs.  HUGH  BELL. 
Will  o' the  Wisp.    3*.  Gd. 


By  WILLIAM  O'BuiEN,  M.P. 
When  we  were  Boys.    It.  Gil. 

By  the  AUTHOR  OF  '  THOTH.' 
Toxar.    6s. 


By  JEAN  IKGELOW. 
Very  Young,  and    Quite    Another 
Story. 

By  A.  LEE  KNIGHT. 
Adventures  of  a  Midsliipmite.    5.<. 

By  L.  T.  MEADK. 
The  O'Dounells  oE  Inchfawn.    C.\-. 
Daddy's  Boy.     5*. 
Deb  and  the  Duchess.    5s. 
House  of  Surprise?.    8s.  G<1. 
The  Beresford  Prize.    5.«. 

By  Mrs.  O'REILLY. 
Hurstleigh  Dene.    5s. 
Kirke's  Mill.    2s.  Gd. 


By  JAMES  BAKER. 
By  the  Western  Sea. 


By  G.  CpLMORE. 
A  Living  Epitaph. 


By  L.  N.  COMYN. 
Atherstone  Priory. 


By  W.  K  Nonius. 
Mrs.  Fenton  :  a  Sketch.    6*. 


By  C.  M.  YONGE,  M.  BRAMSTON,  &c. 
Astray  :  a  Tale  of  a  Country  Town. 
Ss.  Gd. 


POETRY    AND    THE    DRAMA. 

Armstrong's  (Ed.  J.)  Poetical  Works.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

—          (O.  F.)  Poetical  Works  :— 

Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcp. 
Svo.  Gs. 

Ugone :  s  Tragedy.    Fcp.  Svo.  6*. 

A  Garland  from  Greece.  Fcp.  8vo.9i. 

King  Saul.    Fcp.  Svo.  6*. 

King  David.  Fcp.  Svo.  6*. 

King  Solomon.    Fcp.  Svo.  9t. 

Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  The  Light  of  the  World.    Crown  8vo.  7*.  6</.  net. 
Ballads  of  Books.    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    Fcp.  8tro.  6*. 
Bowdler's  Family  Shakespeare.    Medium  Svo.  14i.    6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  111. 
Clark-Kenneily's  Pictures  in  Rhyme.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 
Courthope's  The  Paradise  of  Birds.     Illustrated  by  Lancelot  Speed. 

Svo.  7i.  Gd. 

Dante,  Le  Commcdia  di.    A  New  Text,  carefully  revised.    Fcp.  Svo.  6*. 
Deland's  The  Old  Garden,  and  other  Verses.    Fcp.  Svo.  6*. 
Goethe's  Faust,  translated  by  Birds.    Crown  Svo.    Part  I.  6;. ;  Part  II.  6*. 

—  —      translated  by  Webb.    Svo.  12*.  Gd. 

—  —      edited  by  Selss.    Crown  Svo.  5i. 


Stories  of  Wicklpw.    Fcp.  Svo.  9/. 
Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth :   a 

Satire.    Fcp.  Svo.  4i. 
Victoria  Regina  et  Impsratrix  :  a 

Jubilee  Song  from  Ireland,  1887. 

4to.  2s.  Gd. 


Royal 
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Haggard's  (Ella)  Life  and  its  Author.    With  Memoir,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d. 
Ingelow's  Poems.    2  Vols.  fop.  8vo.  12*. ;  Vol.,3,  fcp.  8vo.  5*. 

—  Lyrical  and  other  Poems.    Fop.  Bvo.  2j.  6<t  cloth,  plain  ;  3*.  cloth, 

gilt  edges. 

Kendall's  (May)  Dreams  to  SelL    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 
Lang's  Grass  of  Parnassus.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Macaulay'a  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.    Illustrated  by  Scharf.    4to.  10*.  6rf.    Bijou 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Popular  Edit.,  fcp.  4to.  Gd.  awd.,  1*.  cloth. 

—  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.    Illustrated  by 

Weguelin.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d.  gilt  edges. 
Nesbit's  Lays  and  Legends.    Crown  8vo.  6t. 

—  Leaves  of  Life.    Crown  8vo.  St. 

Newman's  The  Dream  of  Gerontins.    16mo.  6<i.  sewed  :  It.  cloth. 

—  Verses  on  Various  Occasions.  Fcp.  8vo.  6.J.  Cheap  Edit.  cr.  8vo.  3*.  6rf. 
Reader's  Voices  from  Flowerland :  a  Birthday  Book.    2*.  6d.  cloth,  3*.  6A  roan. 

—  Echoes  of  Thought :  a  Medley  of  Verse.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 
Rossetti's  A  Shadow  of  Dante  :  an  Essay.     Illustrated.    Crown  Bvo.  10s.  6</. 
Smith's  (Gregory)  Fra  Angelico,  and  other  short  Poems.    Crown  870.  4*.  W. 
Southey's  Poetical  Works.    Medium  8vo.  14*. 

Stevenson's  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Tomson's  The  Bird  Bride.    Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Virgil's  JfSneid,  translated  by  Conington.    Crown  8ve.  C*. 

—  Poems,  translated  into  English  Prose.    Crown  8vo.  61. 

SPORTS    AND    PASTIMES. 

American  Whist.    Illustrated.    By  G.  W.  P.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

Uampoell-Walker's  Correct  Card,  or  How  to  Play  at  Whist,    Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

Chetwynd's  (Racing)  Reminiscences,  &c.    8vo. 

Ford's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Archery,  revised  by  W.  Butt.    8vo.  14*. 

Francis's  Treatise  on  Fishing  in  all  its  Branches.    Post  870.  IK*. 

Hutchiason's  Some  Great  Golf  Links.    Illustrated. 

Longman'e  Chess  Openings.    Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6<J. 

Pole's  Theory  cf  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of  Whist.    Fcp.  8vo.  ii.  64. 

Proctor's  How  to  Play  Whist.    Crown  8vo.  3*.  W. 

—  Home  Whist.    18mo.  1*.  sewed. 
Ronalds's  Fly-Fisher's  Entomology.    8vo.  14*. 
Wilcocks's  Sea- Fisherman.    Post  8vo.  6*. 

MISCELLANEOUS    WORKS 

A.,  K.  H,  B.,  The  Essays  and  Contributions  of.    Crown  8vo  3s.  6d. 


Autumu  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson 
Changed      Aspects      of      Unchanged 

Truths. 
Common-Plaoe  Philosopher    in    Town 

and  Country. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Counsel  and'  Comfort  spoken    from  a 

City  Pnlpit. 

Bast  Coast  Days  and  Memories. 
Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Parson. 

Three  Series. 
Landscapes,  Churches,  and  Moralities. 


Leisure  Hours  in  Town. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age. 

Our  Homely  Comedy  ;  and  Tragedy. 

Our  Little  Life.     Essays  Consolatory 

and  Domestic.  Two  Series. 
Present-day  Thoughts. 
Recreations   of    a   Country   Parson. 

Three  Series. 
Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  andWeek- 

Days. 
Sunday   Afternoons    in    the   Parish 

Church  of  a  University  City. 


'  To  Meet  the  Day  '  through  the  Christian  Year.    4*.  6d. 
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Anstey's  Voces  Populi.  Reprin ted  from  ranch.  With  20  Illustrations.   Cr.4to.  5s- 

Armstrong's  (Ed.  J.)  Essays  and  Sketches.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Arnold's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Miscellaneous  Works.    8vo  It.  6d. 

Bagehot's  Literary  Studies,  edited  by  Button.    2  vols.  8vo.  28*. 

Baker's  War  with  Crime.    Reprinted  Papers.    8vo.  12*.  Gd. 

Blue  Fairy  Book  (The).    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6$. 

Book  (The)  of  Wedding  Days.    Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.    4to.  21*. 

Comic  (The)  Birthday  Book.    Edited  by  W.  F.  March-Phillipps.    32mo.  If.  (>,!. 

Pamir's  Language  and  Languages.  •  Crown  8vo.  St.    • 

Henderson's  The  Story  of  Music.    Crown  8vo.  6*. 

Huth's  The  Marriage  of  Near  Kin.    Royal  8vo.  21*. 

Jefferies'  Field  and  Hedgerow  :  Last  Essays.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lang's  Books  and  Bookmen.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 

—  Letters  on  Literature.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

—  Old  Friends  :  Essays  in  Epistolary  Parody.    Crown  8vo.  6s.  Gd. 
Lavigerie  (Cardinal)  and  the  African  Slave-Trade.    8vo.  14s. 
Mason's  Steps  of  the  Sim  :  Daily  Readings  of  Prose.    16mo.  3.«.  6(7. 
Matthews'  (Brander)  Pen  and  Ink.    Reprinted  Papers.    Crown  8vo.  5*. 
Max  MUller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.    2  vols.  crown  8vo.  16*. 

—  —       Lectures  on  India.    8vo.  12s.  6d. 

—  —      Biographies  of  Words  and  the  Home  of  the  Aryas.   Crown  8vo.7«.6<J. 
iloon's  The  King's  English. .  Fcp.  Svo.  3.1.  Gd. 

—  The  Revisers'  English.    Fcp.  Svo.  3*.  Gel. 
IMozley's  Letters  from  Rome.    2  vols.  crown  Svo. 

Red  Fairy  Book  (The).    Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo.  6t. 
Rendle  and  Norman's  Inni  of  Old  Southwark.    Illustrated.    Royal  Svo.  28*. 
Shakespeare  (The)  Birthday  Book.    By  Mary  F.  Dunbar.     32mo.  1*.  Grf.  cloth. 

With  Photographs,  32mo.  5.<t.    Drawing-room  Edition,  with  Photographs, 

fop.  Svo.  10s.  6J. 

Strong  and  Logeman's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Language.   Svo. 
Wendt's  Papers  on  Maritime  Legislation.    Royal  Svo.  £1.  11s.  6d. 

WORKS    BY    MR.    SAMUEL    BUTLER. 


Op.  1.  Erewhon.    5s. 
Op.  2.  The  Fair  Haven.    7s.  6d. 
Op.  3.  Life  and  Habit.    It.  6d. 
Op.  4.  Evolution,   Old    and   New. 

10s.  6d. 
Op.  5.  Unconscious  Memory.   7s.  Gd. 


Op.  6.  Alps  and  Sanctuaries  of  Pied- 
mont and  the  Canton  Ticino. 
10s.  6d. 

Op.  7.  Selections  from  Ops.  1-6. 7t.  Gd. 

Op.  8.  Luck,  or  Cunning.    It.  Gd.' 

Op.  9.  Ex  Voto.    10s.  Gd. 

Holbein's '  La  Dause.'    3s. 


WORKS    BY    MRS.    DE    SALIS. 

Cakes  and  Confections.    Is.  Gd.  |  Soups  and  Dr«sed  Fish  a  la  Mode. 

Kntreea  a  la  Mode  Fcp.  Svo.  1».  6<2. 
Game  an  1  Poultry  a  la  Mode.  It.  Od, 
Oysters  a  la  Mode.  Fcp.  Svo.  It.  6d.  Is.  <W. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode.  1*.  Gd.    Vegetables  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Svo,  1».  6d. 
A  i    •««•  3       w-     a~~  i.  Wrinkles  ati'l  Notions  for  Every  House- 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Svo.  Is.  .    . .     „          R      ,    ...      * 


Fcp.  Svo.  lJ.  Gd. 
Sweets&Supper  Dishes  a  la  Mode.  li.Gd. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  Incomes. 


hold.    Crown  Svo.  2t.  6d 
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THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  the  DUKE  OP  BEAUFORT,  K.G.  and  A.  K  T.  WATSON. 

Crown  8vo.    Price  10*.  6rf.  each  Volume. 

Hunting.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.  and  Mowbray  Morris.  With  Con- 
tributions by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies, 
Digby  Collins,  and  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  With  Frontispiece  and  53  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Sturgess,  J.  Charlton,  and  Agnes  M.  Biddulph. 

Fishing.  By  H.  Cholmondeley-Pennell.  With  Contributions  by  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  Henry  R.  Francis,  M.A.  Major  John  P.  Traherne,  G.  Christopher 
Davies,  R.  B.  Marston,  &c. 

Vol.  I.  Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling.    With  158  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  Piie  and  other  Coarse  Fish.    With  132  Illustrations. 

Racing  and  Steeple-Chasing.  Racing :  By  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  W.  G. 
Craven.  With  a  Contribution  by  the  Hon.  F.  Lawley.  Steeple-chasing  :  By 
Arthur  Coventry  and  A.  E.  T.  Watson.  With  56  Illustrations  by  J.  Sturgess. 

Shooting.  By  Lord  Walsingbatn  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey.  With  Con- 
tributions by  Lord  Lovat,  Lord  Charles  Lennox  Kerr,  the  Hon.  G.  Lascelles, 
and  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley.  With  21  Plates,  and  149  Woodcuts,  by  A.  J. 
Stuart-Wortley,  Harper  Pennington,  C.  Whymper,  J.  G.  Millais,  G.  E. 
Lodge,  and  J.  H.  Oswald  Brown. 
Vol.  I.  Field  and  Covert.  |  VoL  H.  Moor  and  Marsh. 

Cycling.  By  Viscount  Bury,  K.O.M.G.  and  G.  Lacy  Hillier.  With  19  Plates, 
and  61  Woodcuts,  by  Viscount  Bury  and  Joseph  Pennell. 

Athletics  and  Football.  By  Montague  Shearman.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.C.  M.P.  and  a  Contribution  on  '  Paper  Chasing  * 
by  Walter  Rye.  With  6  Plates  and  45  Woodcuts. 

Boating.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate.  With  on  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Edmond 
Warre,  D.D.  And  a  Chapter  on  '  Rowing  at  Eton '  by  R.  Harvey  Mason. 
With  10  Plates,  and  39  Woodcuts,  by  Frank  Dadd.  - 

Cricket.  By  A.  G.  Steel  and  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  Contributions 
by  Andrew  Lang,  R.  A.  H.  Mitchell,  W.  G.  Grace,  and  F.  Gale.  With  11 
Plates  and  52  Woodcuts. 

;  Driving.  By  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G. ;  with  Contributions  by  other 
Authorities.  Photogravure  Intaglio  Portrait  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  11  full-page  Illustrations,  and  64  Woodcuts  in  the  Text,  after 
Drawings  by  G.  D.  Giles  and  J.  Sturgess.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo  .10*.  6<f. 

Fencing,  Boxing,  and  Wrestling.  By  Walter  H.  Pollock,  p.  C.  Grove, 
Camille  Prevost,  Maitre  d'Armes,  E.  B.  Michell,  and  Walter  Armstrong 
V.'ith  a  complete  Bibliography  of  the  Art  of  Fencing  by  Egerton  Castle' 
M.A.  F.S.A.  With  18  Intaglio  Plates  and  34  Woodcuts. 

Tennis,   Lawn  Tennis,   Rackets,   and  Fives.     By  J.  M.  and  C.  G 

iieatbcote,  E.  O.  Pleydell-Bouvorie,  A.  C.  Ainger,  &c.    With  12  Plates  and 
C7  Woodcuts,  &c.  by  Lucien  Davis  and  from  Photographs. 


In  Preparation, 

Riding.  ByW.R.  Weir,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
and  A.  E.  T.  Watson.    With  a  Chapter  on  Polo,  by  Capt.  Moray  Brown. 

[/«  the  jfrfK. 
Yachting.  [In  preparation. 
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THE    SILVER     LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  Gd.  each. 

s.   d. 

,«.  J. 

Cardinal  Newman's   Apo-             '   Out  of  Doors  :  a  Selection  of 

logiu  pro  Vita  Sua  .  .         .  .     36               Original  Articles  on  Pi'acti- 

cal    Xatural     Historv.     By 

Cardinal   Newman's    Cal-                      the  Rev.  J.G.  Wood.'  With 

lista:a  Tale  of  the  Third                          11  Illustrations        ..         .. 

3  6 

Century        3  6      Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

Cardinal     Newman's     An 

Essay  on  the  Development 
of  Christian  Doctrine       .  .     36 

By  the  late  Edward  Stanley, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich.   With  160  Woodcuts 

3   6 

Cardinal  Newman's  Essays. 

Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  S.  \V.  Baker.     With 

Critical  and  Historical     '2 

6  Illustrations 

3   6 

vols.     .  .        .  .        .  .         ..70 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.    By 

Cardinal    Newman's    The 

Sir  S.  VV.  Baker.      With  ti 

Ariaus  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 

Illustrations.. 

3  6 

tury    36 

Memoirs  of  Major-General 

Cardinal  Newman's  Verses 

on  Various  Occasions        .  .     36 
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